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This book describes the Buddhism of 
India on the basis of the comparison 
of all the available original sources in 
various languages. It falls into three 
approximately equal parts. The first 
is a reconstruction of the original 
Buddhism presupposed by the 
traditions of the different schools 
known to us. It uses primarily the 
established methods of textual 
criticism, drawing out of the oldest 
extant texts of the different schools 
their common kernel. This kernel of 
doctrine is presumably common 
Buddhism of the period before the 
great schisms of the fourth and third 
centuries Bc. [t may be substantially 
the Buddhism of the Buddha 
himself, though this cannot be 
proved: at any rate itis a Buddhism 
presupposed by the schools as 
existing about a hundred years after 
the Parinirvana of the Buddha, and 
there 1s no evidence to suggest that 
it was formulated by anyone other 
than the Buddha and his immediate 
followers. 

The second part traces the 
development of the ‘Eighteen 
Schools’ of early Buddhism, showing 
how they elaborated their doctrines 
out of the common kernel. Here we 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


This Edition embodies the results of further sifting of contexts to 
find closer translauons of Buddhist terms, or rather of ancient 
Indian vocabulary in general, but sometimes specialised to express 
Buddhist concepts. Languages donot match word for word, so this 
task is impossible, nevertheless one can try to exclude inaccuracy 
and vagueness. The Buddha's teaching was about experience, 
which cannot be reached by words, but only indicated approxi- 
mately. The important thing is not to be misleading where the gap 
between reality and everyday language is great. 

Here we use ‘entrance’ (dadyalana, such as a sense entrance) 
instead of the vague, but tme-honoured, ‘sphere’. ‘Element’ is 
replaced by ‘base’ (dhatu, because it is a source or ore or root). 
‘Nature’ becomes ‘being’ (bhava, to be consistent with other 
usages). For ‘existence’ we now have ‘reality’ (bhuta). For the 
inaccurate ‘tranquillity’ we read ‘assurance’ (prasrabdhi). “Emo- 
tion’, which would belong to the wrong group (the forces), just as 
before ‘sensation’ would belong to matter, is at last replaced by 
‘experience’ (vedand, being essentially the same as experienced or 
experiencing, vedayita). ‘Insight’ becomes ‘certainty’ where it 
stands for abhijna. ‘Conscious’ becomes “alert (samprajana). *Pecu- 
liarity’ becomes ‘feature’ (akara). 

The somewhat obscure pre-Buddhist term namaripa, generally 
translated here as ‘sentient body’ (matter plus sentience, a living 
body), is a compound of ripa, meaning originally ‘appearance’, 
then in Buddhism split into ‘sight’ (object) and ‘matter’, and nama, 
covering ‘language’, ‘intelligibility’ and ‘organisation’, in Bud- 
dhism ‘sentience’ or the functioning of perception and volition. 

It was understood that the text would be reproduced photo- 
graphically, therefore all substituted words and phrases must be 
equal in extent to the deleted matter replaced. Consequently there 
is no expansion or. elaboration here. Only later the Publishers 
decided to re-set, which has improved the appearance of the book 
but not allowed the author to make more substantial revisions. The 
biggest change here is the substitution of a closer and more 
detailed account of the Laghukalacakra. 
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Meanwhile the study of Buddhist literature has continued in 
Indian Kavya Literature, with story-telling in Vol. VI in connection 
with ‘Nagarjuna’, Atisa and Ksemendra; also Vallana. Vidyakara’s 
anthology, Vairocana and Pali and Sinhalese literature of the +12 
and +13 will be found in Vol. VII. 


A. K. Warder 
March 1999 


PREFACE TO THE - SECOND EDITION 


The Second Edition is revised in the light of Buddhist research 
since 1965, when the First was completed. The largest revision is 
the section on Dinnaga, the Sanskrit materials collected by Kitagawa 
(1965) and Hattori (1968, etc.) making it possible to offer a fairly 
comprehensive account of his philosophy based on his own words. 
it is a heavy loss to these sparsely cultivated studies that Hidenori 
Kitagawa did not live to complete the English translation of 
Pramanasamuccaya I-IV, and VI, with additional Sanskrit fragments, 
which he began when the author invited him to Toronto as Visiting 
Professor in 1972. 

The question of the school to which Dinnaga belonged: has 
proved strangely intractable. His influence was so great that his 
work was appropriated by practically all schools of philosophy, 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist, adapted or interpreted to harmonise 
with their views. The Sthaviravada on the one hand and the 
Vijnanavada on the other seem to accept his epistemological 
doctrines, studying his works, or more often those of his successor 
Dharmakirti and others, in their own schools. Professors Hattori 
and Kitagawa, among others, have assumed, following certain 
Chinese traditions, that Dinnaga was a Vijnanavadin, though this 
appears to lead to insuperable difficulties of interpretation. In the 
First Edition’ we followed Stcherbatsky in taking Dinnaga as a 
follower of Asanga who retreated from idealism-to realism and 
effectively established a new school of Buddhism, which we called 
the Pramana School. The thesis of Frauwallner on the two 
Vasubandhus was accepted and it was naturally assumed that 
Dinnaga was a pupil of the earlier one, Asanga’s brother, though 
Frauwallner himself.was vague and afterwards inconsistent about 
this. Frauwallner’s chronological arrangement of Dinnaga’s works 
and perception of his philosophical evolution from idealism to 
realism was likewise followed: Doubts about the ‘object’ of the 
- Alambanapariksa, however, threw this whole evolution in question 
and seemed to confirm the statements of Vacaspatimisra and others 
that Dinnaga, as well as Dharmakirti, was a Sautrantika. This would 
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make it likely that he was a pupil of the Vasubandhu who wrote 
the Abhidharmakosabhasya. The author's student, A.S. Moriya, has 
made a thorough study of this problem, in a Ph.D. thesis on 
Dharmakirti, and concluded that both he and Dinnaga were 
Sautrantikas. This conclusion has been adopted in this Second 
Edition, and the appropriate revisions made, the most essential 
evidence being noted. 

The question of ‘objects’, a word which has been used to 
translate so many Sanskrit and Pali terms and which was the starting 
point for our clarification of Dinnaga’s views, had led to further 
invesugations even before the First Edition was published, a note 
being added in the Index (p. 599) to the effect that @lambana meant 
only the internal object in consciousness. This note made in 1968 
when indexing from the page proofs was subsequently expanded 
into the paper ‘Objects’ published in 1975. The results of these 
studies have been incorporated in the present Edition, translating 
adlambana as ‘support’ and so on. 

Related to all the above discussions is the question of ‘percep- 
tion’ (variously used by writers in English) and ‘sensation’ and of 
a more precise understanding of the ancient Buddhist doctrine of 
the five ‘groups’ (skandhas). It seems closer to translate pratyaksa, 
knowledge or cognition through the senses, as ‘sensation’, reserv- 
ing ‘perception’ for the ancient term sama, the mental registering 
of a sense experience which later is taken to include idenufying it 
through some concept. In the scheme of the groups, sensation or 
sense experience, the five senses, is included in ‘matter’ (rupa). It 
therefore seems inappropriate to translate vedand as ‘sensation’ as 
hitherto. Being the reaction of happiness, unhappiness, elation, 
depression or equanimity, according to the schools, to an experi- 
ence, vedand seems to come fairly close to ‘emotion’ and is so 
translated in this Edition. Perhaps it was originally as vague in 
reference as the English word ‘feeling’, or as broad as experience 
in general, but by using ‘emotion’, we may hope to indicate the 
direction in which the term was becoming specialised in more 
systematic analysis and to separate it from the physical experience 
of the senses. 

The fundamental concept of dharma has been further studied 
by the author and the results published in the essay ‘Dharmas and 
Data’ (1971). The conclusion there that a dharma is most nearly 

equivalent to a ‘principle’, rather than to an ‘element’ or a ‘sense 
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datum’ or simply a ‘phenomenon’, has been embodied in the 
present Edition. The paper “The Concept of a Concept’ (1971) 
entails no revision but is rather an appendix on the question of 
there being two levels of discourse in the Buddha’s words, the 
everyday and the philosophical, especially as worked out in the 
Sthaviravada school (cf. pp. 150-2 below). Related to it is the paper 
‘Is Nagarjuna a Mahayanist?’ (1973), reflecting more precise 
translations of that philosopher's critiques given in the textbook 
Outline of Indian Philosophy (University of Toronto 1967, Motilal 
Banarsidass 1971; which also contained a first revision of our study 
of Dinnaga in the light of the work being done by Kitagawa and 
Hattori). This progress in understanding the author of the 
Milamadhyamakakarika has led to some revisions below (especially 
on p. 379). . 

The brief account of Harivarman’s * Tattvasiddhisastra (pp. 419- 
21) has been rewritten in the light of a Ph.D. thesis by another of 
the author's students, Professor S. Katsura (1974). Similarly some 
revisions on p. 357 result from the thesis research of Professor N. 
Schuster (1976) and the early development of the Mahayana might 
now have been set out in much more detail in the light of that work 
on the Ugrapariprecha and other texts in the Maharatnakuta. It has 
been a pleasure and an encouragement to have such students, 
working on some of the most important but difficult problems of 
Buddhism. To those already mentioned must be added, besides 
Professor Priestley who gave much help to the First Edition and 
whose translation of the five philosophical works of Nagarjuna is 
impatiently awaited, Professor F. Watanabe (1976) and Mr. K. 
Fujimoto, who, before, his lamentable disappearance from Toronto 
during the attempt of fanatics to destroy the Ph.D. programme In 
Buddhism in 1977, had made a complete English translation of the 
Madhyamakavatara and Bhasya of Candrakirti, traditionally the 
standard introduction to Madhyamaka. 

After the fragments of Dinnaga, the most important accession 
to the primary sources has been the Sanskrit text of the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, edited by P. Pradhan. The field has been 
enriched by the printing of numerous Sanskrit and Pali texts 
hitherto not available and in some cases unknown, which as they 
reached us found their way into the Bibliography and occasionally 
supplied a reference in the text. It should hardly be necessary to 
répeat here that this book is based entirely on the primary sources, 
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not on secondary sources. A few secondary sources which were 
found useful as preliminary guides, verified-or corrected later 
through the primary sources, have been included in the Bibliog- 
raphy, for example the works of Stcherbatsky, but no attempt has 
been made to review the mass of modern writings on Buddhism. 
Translation, however, have generally been included as of interest 
to readers. 

It has been hard to get all the Index references correct, and so 
we have to advise the reader that a few references, and cross- 
references in the text itself, are one page out. 

What is Buddhism? The Buddha was a philosopher whose 
doctrine approximated that set out in our chapters 4 to 6. This is 
not the ‘Theravada’ (Sthaviravada) of the Pali ‘Canon’, though the 
latter happens to be the most important source now available for 
reconstructing it. Theravada will be found in its proper place in 
chapter 9. Our chapters 3 to 6 present the ground which is common 
to all known schools of Buddhism. They interpreted this and all of 
them added new doctrines to it, with varying degrees of justifica- 
tion. The doctrine of chapter 4, the thirty-seven principles ‘on the 
side of enlightenment’, be it noted, includes the eightfold way, 
which includes the four truths, which include conditioned origina- 
tion, the origination of principles from causes, the fundamental 
insight which is the subject of our chapter 5. Thus chapter 4 
presents the practice, chapter 5 the theory, of the Buddha; in 
general terms meditation, or concentration (samadhi), and under- 
standing (prajna). Chapter 6 then presents that other great branch 
of the practice taught by the Buddha, namely its application to 
society and by laymen, the lay ‘disciples’ being as much part of the 
original Buddhist ‘community’ as the monks and nuns and an 
essential connection appearing between the happiness of society 
and the happiness even of the individual who has ‘gone forth’ to 
homelessness. 

Of the schools which preserved the philosophy of the Buddha, 
the Sthaviravada (Theravada), Bahusrutiya and Sautrantika, among 
those known to us, appear the most faithful to his ideas. Where 
these three agree, as they usually do, we can say that we have 
authentic Buddhist tradition. Everything else is part of the history 
of philosophy and of religion, interesting in its own right and often 
derivable, with more or less distortion, from some aspect of the 
original teaching. Even the strange concept of the dharmakaya in 
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Mahayana, a metaphysical ‘absolute’, can be argued for on the basis 
of the uniformity of nature as propounded in the Samyukta (see p. 
117 below), though the Buddha could not have accepted the 
hypostatisation of this empirically discovered principle into an 
eternal entity. The least authentic growth in any Buddhist school 
is anything in the nature of a claim to authority, as on the part of 
teachers, in place of the original appeal to experience, to verifiability. - 

The essential practice of meditation has proved more constant 
than the critical, empiricist and ethical philosophy which interested 
only a few people and has often been overlaid with fanciful 
speculations attractive to the majority. Theravada, Zen and Lamaism, 
for all their superficial differences, share common ground in the 
practice of meditation, which is the ground of original Buddhism 
and qualifies them to take the name of followers of the Buddha. 

The study of the purely literary aspects of the Buddhist tradition, 
touched on in chapters 8 and 9, has been further developed in a 
separate work, /ndian Kavya Literature, where the works of Asvaghosa, 
Siira, Candragomin, Dharmakirti as poet, the songs of Saraha and 
Kanha, Sivasvamin’s epic and so on will be found discussed in the 
context of Indian literature and criticism. 


A.K. Warder 
January 1979 





PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


A glance at a few of the countless modern books dealing with 
‘Buddhism’ will soon convince the inquirer that Buddhism is all 
things to all men. Such a conclusion, though nebulous and not very 
informative, might even be upheld as now valid. Whether Bud- 
dhism has always been so nebulous is much more disputable. There 
are seemingly authoritative books which, taken collectively, make 
widely divergent and sometimes totally opposed claims about the 
original teaching of the Buddha, and it is at least clear that by the 
second century A.b. there were schools of Buddhism in India which 
differed very greatly though they all claimed to teach the actual 
doctrine of the Buddha. In this situation modern writers, especially 
scholars, have taken sides in the ancient controversy or, in the 
name of that extreme caution which some suppose to be the hall- 
mark of the sound academic, have claimed that we do not know 
what the Buddha taught and cannot now find out. 

When so much has been written and is yet so inconclusive it 
seems vain to offer a solution to the problem of what Buddhism 
was originally, and in an earlier work' the present writer had 
practically renounced any such purpose and recommended stick- 
ing directly to the ancient texts in their original languages. 
However, people still demand an answer to this question and at the 
same time it appears tantalisingly possible to discover the answer. 
This book, then, is an attempt to give an answer and more especially 
to demonstrate its correctness by applying acceptable methods of 
deduction to the available evidence. The discussion of methology 
with which we are thus obliged to burden this volume is as far as 
possible confined to the Introduction, though it has affected the 
presentation that follows as well and perhaps made this look more 
like a marshalling of evidence than a survey of the subject. The 
reader who is in a hurry to look at the doctrines and willing 
provisionally to take the solution of problems of authenticity on 
trust may skip most of the Introduction. 


1. Introduction to Pali page xi. 
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The book is planned in the form of a historical survey of 
Buddhism as it developed and spread in the land of its origin. The 
main object is to present the doctrines and elucidate them: the 
historical background is merely sketched in as part of the elucida- 
tion, as situations to which Buddhist thinkers were responding and 
as a framework in which successive ideas may be placed in order 
(this order is illuminating: when we know who a man’s immediate 
predecessors were we are better able to see what he is getting at). 
The most extensive historical sketch occurs at the beginning, with 
a view to presenting India as it had been before the time of the 
Buddha and leading up to the setting in which Buddhism origi- 
nated. 

The author is deeply indebted to Professor J. W. de Jong and 
Mr. C. D. C. Priestley for verifying the numerous references to 
Chinese versions of the 77ipitaka texts and assisting in comparing 
their readings for the most essential terms with the Indian sources. 
Acknowledgments are also due to Mr. A. Yuyama for information 
on the discussions of Japanese scholars about the schools to which 
the Chinese versions of the Agamas belong and to Professor H. V. 
Guenther for information on some of the Tibetan sources. 


A. K. Warder 
1965 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sources of our Knowledge of Buddhism—Methodology—The Tripitaka— 
The Matrka—tThe Schools—The Internal Chronology of the Tripitaka— 
Buddhism Contrasted unith Rival Teachings—Interpretation 


The Sources of our Knowledge of Buddhism 


The materials at our disposal consist firstly and mainly of a large 
body of ancient texts, though they are unhappily only a small 
fraction of the great literature of which they once formed a part. 
Most of the ancient literature of Buddhism and of India generally 
was obliterated by the Muslims when they swept through Western, 
Central and Southern Asia with the sword and especially with fire, 
the greatest disaster being their conquest of the homeland of 
Buddhism at the beginning of the thirteenth century A.p. All the 
great Buddhist libraries of India were sought out and incinerated, 
so that of Indian Buddhist texts in their original languages we have 
at our disposal only (a) the ‘Canon’ of one of the many ancient 
schools, preserved intact in Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia and Siam, 
(b) an incomplete canon as recognised in the latest phase of Indian 
Buddhism, together with a selection of ancillary works, preserved 
in Nepal, and (c) a few scattered texts in Indian languages 
preserved elsewhere, for instance in Tibet, in Japan, in certain Jaina 
libraries in western India or buried in vaults in Central Asia. We 
have also large collections of translations into non-Indian languag- 
es, primarily Chinese and Tibetan. These are more complete than 
the original collections now extant, and represent a greater number 
of ancient schools of Buddhism, but they are still rather limited as 
being selections only from the original corpus of texts and as 
representing primarily only those later schools of Buddhism which 
became permanently established in East Asia. 

Along with these ancient texts we possess a larger body of 
medieval and modern texts purporting to expound their doctrines, 
either as direct commentaries or as independent expositions. They 
are written in many different languages. Of those written in India 
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we have only a part, whether in the original or in translations, and 
moreover we are worse off in respect of these ancillary works than 
we are in respect of the ancient canonical texts. The schools which 
have flourished down to modern times outside India, on the other 
hand, have produced and preserved comprehensive libraries of 
ancillary works, moreover they have kept alive oral traditions of 
interpretation handed on from teacher to student. The living 
traditions of the meaning of what is written have been the basis of 
all modern understanding of Buddhist doctrines. From the diverse 
living schools we have to trace back a way towards the correct 
understanding of the meaning of the earliest texts as intended by 
their authors. 

Our other important materials are the archaeological sources 
relating to the history of Buddhism: ancient monuments or their 
ruins, pagodas and temples, monasteries and universities, sculp- 
tures and paintings, which to some extent reflect the doctrines of 
their times. Above all the excavations of ancient sites with contem- 
porary documentation in the form of inscriptions have served as 
checks on chronology. 


Methodology 


Do the ancient texts available to us contain any of the actual 
teaching of the Buddha? Many of them purport to do so, but there 
is a certain amount of conflict among them in matters of doctrine, 
and in any case we are not prepared to accept them at their face 
value without checking their authenticity. 

According to the unanimous traditions of all-the schools of 
Buddhism, after the death, or rather the parinirvana, of the Buddha 
his words so far as remembered by his followers were collectively 
rehearsed. Each dialogue or lecture remembered was endorsed as 
an accurate account by those who had been present at the event, 
and the whole body of texts thus established and arranged was 
thenceforward handed on by oral tradition. After some centuries 
the texts were written down and preserved by manuscript as well 
as oral tradition. This body of texts came to be called the Tripitaka, 
meaning the three traditions of handing down the teaching—since 
the texts were grouped in three sections. Are we in possession of 
this Tripitaka as recognised by the early Buddhists, if possible before 
they split up into schools? 


INTRODUCTION 3 
The Tripitaka 


In fact we have several Tripitakas. From Ceylon and South East Asia 
we have the recension of the Sthaviravada school, called Tipitaka 
in its own, Pali, language. From China we have a vast Tripitaka in 
Chinese, consisting primarily of translations of Indian texts. We 
have a similar Tripitaka from Tibet in the Tibetan language, of 
which there is also a Mongolian translation. In fact the Chinese and 
Tibetan 7ripitakas have a complex history in several differing and 
gradually growing recensions, though we need not complicate the 
present discussion with further details. In either case the translators 
and compilers believed in the existence of The Tripitaka in India, 
the texts of which were gradually being collected from India, 
translated and incorporated in the local recension—a task which 
remained unfinished even after many centuries of effort. 

This incompleteness was not entirely the fault of the Chinese or 
the Tibetans, or the Indian scholars who helped make the trans- 
lations. Even as they worked, the Indian Buddhists were producing 
new texts which purported to be authentic, or at least which later 
on were taken as authentic words of the Buddha. Moreover older 
texts sometimes had additions made to them, so that eventually new 
translations seemed called for: in a number of cases we have several 
successive translations of what is supposed to be the same text, of 
gradually increasing length. Indian Buddhism was sull growing and 
changing, and new schools found room in their recensions of the 
Tripitaka for texts giving authority to their new ideas. There was no 
centralised control to prevent this, on the contrary the organisation 
of Buddhism was always polycentric, in fact democratic: each local 
group was autonomous. 

In this situation we need not despair. The Buddhists in India and 
elsewhere recorded their history and we have a number of ancient 
and medieval texts extant to guide us.' They are unanimous that 
after the original collective rehearsal of the Trpitaka the Buddhists 
remained united for about a century but later disagreed irrecon- 
cilably and gradually split up into separate schools. There are 
supposed to have been eighteen of these early schools by about the 
first century B.c., each with its own recension of the T7pitaka. Of 
the recensions of these schools we now possess only one complete, 


1. See Bibliography C. Buddhist Histories. 
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but we have substantial sections of half a dozen others.! In addition 
we have various references to the content of these ‘canons’. For 
example the philosopher Nagarjuna (second century A.p.) quotes 
a text and his commentator Candrakirti (c. A.p. 600) informs us that 
it was to be found in the canons of all the schools.” 

Though all our sources agree on the eighteen schools having a 
Tripitaka in varying recensions, some of our sources maintain the 
authenticity of certain other texts not found in the canons of these 
schools. These texts are those held genuine by the later school, not 
one of the eighteen, which arrogated to itself the title of Mahayana, 
‘Great Vehicle’. According to the Mahayana historians these texts 
were admittedly unknown to the early schools of Buddhists. How- 
ever, they had all been promulgated by the Buddha. His followers 
on earth, the Sravakas (*“pupils’), had not been sufficienuy advanced 
to understand them, and hence were not given them to remember, 
but they were taught to various supernatural beings and then 
preserved in such places as the Dragon World (under the earth) 
or among the gods. Early in the second century a.p. (i.e. sometime 
after the reign of the emperor Kaniska) numerous teachers ap- 
peared in India who were capable of interpreting these special texts, 
which accordingly were brought out from their hiding places and 
made known on earth.” 

With the best will in the world we cannot accept this or similar 
accounts as historical facts. Even if we admit the possibility of a 
secret transmission of doctrine and texts it is a curious aspersion 
on the powers of the Buddha that he failed to do what others were 
able to accomplish 600 years later. To clinch the matter we have 
the fact that linguistically and stylistically the Mahayana texts belong 
to a later stratum of Indian literature than the Tripitaka known to 
the early schools. Everything about early Buddhism, and even the 
Mahayana itself (with the exception of the Mantrayana), suggests 
that it was a teaching not meant to be kept secret but intended to 
be published to all the world, to spread enlightenment, and we are 
on safe ground only with those texts the authenticity of which is 
admitted by all schools of Buddhism (including the Mahayana, who 
admit the authenticity of the early canons as well as their own texts), 


eS 
1. See Bibliography A. . 
Miulamadhyamakakarikas with Candrakirti’s Prasannapada, ed. by La Vallée Poussin, 
St Petersburg 1903-13, p. 269 (on XV. 7). 
3. e.g. Taranatha, Schiefner’s translation, 61 ff. 
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not with texts accepted only by certain schools. Mahayana Buddhism 
will be examined in its proper historical context below. We shall find 
that it in fact developed gradually out of one, or a group, of the 
eighteen early schools, and that originally it took its stand not 
primarily on any new texts but on its own interpretations of the 
universally recognised Tripitaka. In our own study of the doctrines of 
that Trpitaka we may certainly give due weight to those interpreta- 
tions along with others. 

When we examine the 77ipitakas of the eighteen schools, so far as 
they are extant, we find an agreement which is substantial, though 
not complete. Even the most conservative of the early schools seem 
to have added new texts to their collections. However, there is a 
central body of sutras (dialogues), in four groups, which is so similar 
in all known versions that we must accept these as so many recensions 
of the same original texts. These make up the greater part of the Siira 
Pitaka, one of the three sections or traditions which make up the 
Tripitaka. Since it is the stttras which are recognised as the primary 
source for the doctrine of Buddhism, we shall proceed below to take 
the text which might be critically edited by comparing their different 
recensions as the basis of our exposition of the doctrine as it evidently 
existed before the schisms which divided the schools. It may be noted 
here that whatever textual discrepancies are found hardly affect the 
doctrine.! 

It is of course important to ascertain which schools the available 
recensions belong to, so that by taking the history of their schisms 
as a ‘stemma’ of the textual tradition we can see to what point in the 
latter an ‘archetype’ established by collation may be assigned. The 
Pali recension is that of the Sthaviravada school. The fragmentary 
texts now available in Sanskrit are generally agreed to be, except for 
certain very brief fragments, of the Sarvastivada (or its later offshoot 
the Malasarvastivada). In Chinese we now have complete translations 
of each of the four groups (dgamas) , an incomplete translation of one 
of them and numerous versions of individual sutras. They do not 
belong to a single school. Unfortunately the Chinese tradition is 

‘vague about their affiliations and it has proved difficult to establish 
their schools. A number of Japanese scholars have worked on the 
problem and for the most part we depend on their findings for such 
conclusions as we can offer here.” 


1. cf. Lamotte: Histoire du Bouddhisme indien, Vol. 1, p. 171. 
2. :Akanuma, Matsumoto, Hirakawa, Tatsuyama. See Bibliography I. 
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The affiliation of the Chinese version of the Dirgha (T 1) seems 
to be a matter of conjecture. The usual conjecture is that it belongs 
to the Dharmaguptaka school. 

The version of the Madhyama (T 26) seems to be agreed to 
belong to the Sarvastivada, since it agrees closely with the extant 
fragments of the Sanskrit version, which have been ascribed to that 
school. 

The complete translation of the Samyukta (T 99) belongs to the 
Sarvastivada, as is now established by its exact agreement with the 
fragments of the Sanskrit Samyukta (published by Tripathi). The 
incomplete version (T 100) is ascribed by Chinese tradition to the 
Kasyapiya school (there seems to be no strong reason to doubt this, 
though some of the Japanese writers have declared it “uncertain’). 

There has been a great deal of controversy about the Lkotlara 
(T 125), variously attributed to the Dharmaguptakas (e.g. 
Matsumoto) or to the Mahasamghikas (Akanuma, but then he 
qualifies this as more precisely the Prajnaptivada offshoot of that 
school) or left uncertain. The arguments for assigning it to the 
Mahasamghika do not seem very strong: on the contrary the text 
contradicts certain doctrines of that school (e.g. it holds, like the 
Sthaviravada, Dharmaguptaka and Mahisasaka, that arhants cannot 
relapse and there are serious discrepancies between it and the 
Mahasamghika Vinaya, which is extant in Chinese). To assign it to 
a sub-school such as the Prajiiaptivada does not evade all the 
difficulties. In fact it seems very likely that this Ekoltara is a 
Dharmaguptaka text, since it shows agreement with known 
Dharmaguptaka views which appear characteristic of the school so 
far as our knowledge extends. Thus this Ekottara states that there’ 
are 250 Pratimoksa rules for monks, a figure which among the 
Vinayas now available agrees only with that of the Dharmaguptakas 
(the ‘Caturvarga Vinaya’). Again the stupa (pagoda) features prom- 
inently in both texts. (There have certainly been Mahayanist 
interpolations in this Ekoltara, as is universally agreed). 

The Chinese Agamas thus seem to include recensions of the 
Sarvastivada, Dharmaguptaka and Kasyapiya. By collating them with 
the Sthaviravada recension we may thus reach an archetype which 

existed before the schisms which brought these schools into being. 
The Sarvastivada seceded from the Sthaviravada probably during 
the reign of Asoka Maurya (3rd century B.c.) and the Kasyapiya (or 
Haimavata) and Dharmaguptaka became separate schools probably 
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early in the 2nd century B.c. (on these schisms see below, Chapters 
Eight and Nine). 

Among the numerous Chinese versions of separate sittras it is very 
likely that other schools are represented but much harder to find 
out which they are. For the present work they have rarely been used. 
One which has been used is An Shih Kao’s version of the 
Mahanidana Sutra, which proved very close to the Sthaviravada. We 
do not know which school this version belongs to, whilst the fact 
that An Shih Kao worked as early as the 2nd century a.p. increases 
his value. 

For the Vinaya Pitaka the position is more favourable than for 
the Siitra since we have (in Chinese) the Mahasamghika recension. 
This when collated with the Sthaviravada will carry us back to the 
first schism among the Buddhists (in the 4th century B.c.), beyond 
which only an actual document of earlier date would take us. Since 
the Vinaya is concerned with discipline and only incidentally with 
doctrine it will not take us very far in reconstructing the latter. The 
collation of the Vinayas shows that the Mahasamghika version 
agrees fairly closely with the Sthaviravada. It is remarkable that for 
the Pratimoksa rules the Sthaviravada recension is closer to the 
Mahasamghika than it is to any other recension extant, though the 
others are of schools which seceded from the Sthaviravada and 
might be expected to agree with it. Unhappily we seem to have no 
Mahasamghika Agama: the close agreement of the Vinayas of the two 
schools which bear the names of those which came into existence as 
a result of the first schism suggests that both have remained conser- 
vative, as compared with their offshoots, and that a Mahasamghika 
Agama, if ever one came to light, would agree more closely with the 
Sthaviravada than the latter does with its offshoots the Sarvastivada, 
Dharmaguptaka, etc. Though the probability is strong that the 
Sthaviravada versions of the four main groups of sutras are more 
archaic than the Sarvastivada Agamas (which are longer and can be 
shown to include a number of late additions), in the absence of actual 
Mahasamghika texts to confirm this we here treat the Sarvastivada 
recension as of equal weight to the Sthaviravada. 


The Matrka 


The third section or tradition of the Tripitaka is the Abhidharma, 
which term meant originally ‘concerning the doctrine’ and after- 
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wards was used for a systematic study of the doctrine. It is in this 
section of the Tripitaka that there is the greatest discrepancy between 
the versions of the various schools. In fact it is clear that the 
Abhidharma texts were the last to be elaborated in their final form. 
They represent the systematic work of the schools to abstract from the 
corpus of separate dialogues which had been remembered and handed 
down a comprehensive, unified body of doctrine. In preparing their 
systematic books the schools began to apply the special theories on 
which they disagreed, and some of the Abhidharma books actually 
contain arguments refuting the theories of opposed schools. How- 
ever, there is still a great measure of common material shared by the 
schools, material which appears largely to have been extracted from 
the dialogues and arranged by topics. 

Most of the accounts of the original collective rehearsal of the 
Tripitaka state that the Abhidharma section was included, implying 
that the Abhidharma texts as current in the various schools were 
supposed to have been elaborated already at that rehearsal. Some 
accounts on the other hand say instead that what they call the 
Matrka was rehearsed. Mairka means a ‘matrix’ or a list of topics, 
a set of notes giving just the headings of a body of doctrine. Many 
of the Abhidharma texts extant give such Mairkds either initially, like 
a table of contents, or at the beginning of individual chapters. It 
seems very probable that in the earliest period this third section 
of the Tripitaka consisted simply of some set of Mdirka headings, 
possibly propounded by the Buddha himself when giving systematic 
instruction to his followers, and that this was only later fully 
elaborated into Abhidharma expositions. From the availiable 
Abhidharma texts it is possible to suggest which were the most 
original Mairka headings, but it is uncertain how many of all the 
known headings might have been included in the earliest list, or 
before the schools began to divide. 

The question of the Mairka has been studied by the present 
writer in an introductory essay to the edition of the Pali manual 
of Abhidharma called Mohavicchedani, which purports to be a 
commentary on the Matrka.' It is there suggested that a set of seven 
headings found in all the sources was original, and may have 
constituted the whole Mdirka at first. What is perhaps most 
remarkable about this set is that it appears also in a very prominent 


SS Ey gaa a eT * . 
1. P.T.S., London, 1961, xix ff, esp. p. xxi. Reprinted 1994. 
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position in one of the dialogues, the Mahdparinirvana Siitra, which 
describes the last months of the Buddha’s existence on earth. 
There,’ shortly before the end, the Buddha convenes his followers 
and gives them a summary of the principles which he has ascer- 
tained, and which they should study and put into practice so that 
the ‘best life’, i.e. the Buddhist Way, should endure long for the 
benefit and happiness of many people. The summary which follows 
is precisely this set of seven headings. Here then we have another 
indication, common to all the schools so far as the relevant texts 
have survived, as to what the original essential doctrines were. 


The Schools 


We have mentioned the early schools of Buddhism, supposed to 
have been eighteen in number, anc that they agree substantially 
on a central body of texts representing the teaching of the Buddha. 
We noted also that every school possessed additional texts of its own, 
that there were greater discrepancies and even mutual polemics in 
their Abhidharmas, and that it was these disagreements which caused 
them to separate. What did they disagree about? Do their disagree- 
ments affect the fundamental doctrines and make it uncertain what 
these were? 

From the mutual polemics between the schools, and from a 
number of histories of the schisms, we find that the major grounds 
of disagreement were the following: 

Can an arhant (one who has attained peace of mind, freedom 
from all attachments) relapse again into worldly entanglements? 

Besides the mental principles which are morally good and bad, 
is there a third class which are morally indifferent? 

Is the ‘person’ (pudgala), an expression sometimes used by the 
Buddha in the dialogues, a real entity which, moreover, transmigrates 
from one living body to a new one, or is this just a conventional 
expression of everyday language, to be replaced by strict analysis into 
the real principles of existence in philosophical discourse? 

If not the ‘person’, then do the groups (skandha) of principles 
transmigrate? 

Is progress in understanding the truth gradual or does insight 
come all at once? 





1. Sthaviravada version in Pali: D II 120, Sarvastivada in Sanskrit: MPS (Waldschmidt) 
p. 224. Chinese versions in T 1 No. 2, etc. ; 
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Do all natural principles, whether past, present or future, ‘exist’? 

Are Buddhas supernatural (or transcendental)? 

Are all the dialogues direct (definitive) statements, or are some 
indirect statements requiring special interpretation? 

Are all forces (samskara) momentary? 

Can good conduct grow unconsciously? 

There is little here to affect the main doctrines, or even the great 
mass of detailed working out in the dialogues. The schools seem 
to have been agreed on the wording of what the Buddha had said. 
The disputes concern subsidiary matters on which the texts were 
not explicit or where there was a possibility of varying interpreta- 
tions. 

We shall follow the history of the rise of the schools in detail in 
the appropriate chapter. The results of comparing their answers to 
the above questions and attempting by a sort of textual criticism 
of the eighteen (or more) traditions to establish the original 
opinion suggest that the earliest Buddhists thought that: 

An arhant can relapse. 

The ‘person’ is not a’ real entity. 

The natural principles do not always ‘exist’. 

All forces are momentary. 

The groups of principles do not transmigrate. 

They probably held that progress is usually gradual. As to the 
remaining grounds, where the apparently unanimous view of the 
Mahasamghika and the schools which derived from it is opposed 
to the view of the Sthaviravada and its offshoots the balance is even. 
Here the Mahasamghika have the advantage, since we know very 
little of the differences of opinion between its branches which 
might have shown us that some of these agreed with the Sthaviravada 
group and so presumably held the more original opinion. We are 
therefore uncertain whether it was at first held that there were 
morally indifferent mental principles (it probably was), or whether 
all the dialogues are direct statements,' or whether good conduct 
can grow unconsciously. On the question of the transcendental 
nature of the Buddha, though all the Mahasamghika group prob- 
ably affirmed this in some form they appear to haye disagreed on 
the details. Thus one among them actually seceded from the group 
on this ground, calling itself the ‘Transcendental School’ 


SS aS Sy . ° . 
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(Lokottaravada), presumably in opposition to the others who may 
have held the view only in a much less extreme form. It is further 
clear that among the Mahasamghika group the transcendentalist 
ideas continued to grow in influence until they gave birth to the 
‘Great Vehicle’. All this suggests that such ideas were an innovation 
on the part of this group, about which they were uncertain at first 
but which gradually gathered momentum. 

In the light of this discussion we are able to say that no school 
represents what appears to have been the original set of views, with 
the possible, but improbable, exception of the Mahasamghika. As 
mentioned above, we get a false impression of unanimity among 
the latter group of schools simply because we lack information on 
their internal debates. Whether such an ‘original set of views’ on 
these particular points was consciously held by the earliest Bud- 
dhists is very doubtful. Many of the problems may simply not have 
been raised before the period of the schisms. 


The Internal Chronology of the Tripitaka 


Given the Tripitaka as established by the consensus of opinion of 
the early schools, can we go further and distinguish within it texts 
which are earlier and later? This might enable us to say that, 
although the Tripitaka we could establish represented the texts 
recognised by all Buddhists not earlier than a hundred and thirty- 
seven years after the parinirvana (the probable date of the first 
schism), the doctrine had, or had not, undergone some develop- 
ment during that period. Some progress has been made towards 
clarifying the stratification of the Sthaviravada Tripitaka in Pali, this 
being the only recension intact in an Indian language. 

Most attempts to outline the history of this collection of texts 
have been based on largely subjective impressions as to what was 
early and are of little use to us. There is, however, one objective 
technique of textual analysis which can be applied to parts of the 
Tripitaka: the study of metre. In a previous piece of research’ the 
present writer has traced the history of versification through the 
period of composition of the Sthaviravada Canon and shown that 
the verse texts in the latter are not all the work of a short period 
but appear to have been composed over several centuries (the 
research of course covers the whole Canon, including texts added 
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after the schisms). The metres in use changed considerably during 
that period, hence it seemed possible to arrange the verse texts in 
successive strata. In the Conclusion of that work some brief 
observations were made indicating what we might discover of the 
development of the doctrine from that arrangement. The results 


which are more extensive and much more important, cannot ean 
be correlated with these verse strata and have not yet been subjected 
to any such rhythmical analysis, though possibly they could be. Even 
from the verse texts alone, however, we can secure some important 
data on the history of Buddhist doctrine. 


Buddhism Contrasted with Rival Teachings 


How did Buddhism stand in opposition to Brahmanism (‘Hindu- 
ism’), the Lokayata (Naturalism, Materialism), the Agnostics, 
Ajivakism, Jainism and other schools of thought at the time of its 
origin? The contrast between these schools of thought may show 
what doctrines were characteristic and essential in Buddhism. An 
attempt to define original Buddhism in this way has been published 
as an article’. In the heyday of extreme scepticism as to whether 
we knew anything at all of what the Buddha taught this exercise 
was useful; it still helps to emphasise some of the important features 
of his doctrine. 


Interpretation 


If the early Buddhists themselves came to disagree on their 
doctrine, though very little on the readings of their texts, our 
interpretation of the latter will be difficult and must surely remain 
inconclusive on some points. The methods so far discussed can give 
us the texts, in Pali or Sanskrit, but we cannot translate them into 
English for the purposes of this book without interpreting them. 
In the Jntroduction to Pali referred to in the Preface a selection of 
Pali texts is given in the original language and the object is to enable 
the reader to find his own way in interpreting them. Even there 
particular lines of interpretation are suggested through the vocab- 
ularies which had to be given. In the Preface to that book certain 


i 
1. ‘On the Relationships between Early Buddhism and other contemporary Systems’, 
BSOAS, 1956, 43-63. 
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methods of interpretation are recommended, which were applied 
in the making of the vocabularies. The argument of that Preface 
need not be repeated here, but the methods can be summarised. 

The meanings of terms have to be determined by judging the 
contexts in which they occur. Here it may be possible to work from 
more obvious everyday contexts to the abstract philosophical 
statements. 

The basis:for our understanding of meanings must be the 
exegesis of the Buddhist schools, whose pupils we now are. We can 
check their interpretations by seeing whether the schools agree 
among themselves, and then go back to the 7ripitaka contexts and 
see how they work out in the system of what was believed to be the 
Buddha’s language when taken by itself. 

We assume here that the differences of dialect known to have 
existed between the texts of the early schools of Buddhism do not 
affect the interpretation of at least their philosophical statements: 
it was just a matter of transposition of terms into a slightly different 
phonetic system. In the /ntroduction to Pali we were limited to the 
Pali dialect and to the traditional interpretations (at least as basis) 
of the Sthaviravada school which used it. Here we attempt to 
interpret the dialect of the Buddha (though we do not know which 
particular dialect he used) according to the consensus of opinion 
of all the schools. We adopt the convention of giving the terms 
usually in their Sanskrit form, since the latter dialect became 
standardised in India as the language of philosophical discussion 
and Jearning generally, though only long after the time of the 
Buddha. This convention simplifies our presentation by keeping all 
the terminology, early and late, in one phonetic system. 





CHAPTER ONE 
INDIAN CIVILISATION BEFORE THE BUDDHA 


The Indus Civilisation—The Aryans—Brahmanism—Vyasa 
The Indus Civilisation 


Civilisation appears in India, according to the archaeological 
evidence, about 3000 B.c., In other wards about 2500 years before 
the Buddha and about as remote in ume from him as-he is from 
the present day. It was at first a ‘Bronze Age’ civilisation, roughly 
comparable with the civilisation which appeared at the same time 
in Mesopotamia, or with the rather later Shang civilisation in China. 
Its main centres, according to our present knowledge, were two 
great cities, one in the Panjab and one in Sindh, whose sites are 
marked by and named after the modern villages of Harappa and 
Mohenjo Daro. Since these lie near the Indus (Sanskrit Sindhu) 
and one of its tributaries, and the harnessing of the waters of that 
great river system evidently formed the basis of the civilisation, it 
is appropriate to name it after the river. However, it has already 
been established that the Indus civilisation spread Eastwards into 
the Ganges valley and South-East at least across Gujarat. It therefore 
covered a wider area than the contemporary civilisations of 
Mesopotamia or Egypt, whilst the standardisation of technology 
throughout that area suggests political unification: a far flung 
empire. 

Archaeological findings tell us a good deal about this technologi- 
cal development and something of the economic system. We can 
see something of the art of the Indus empire and infer a little about 
its religion, much less about its political system. Inscriptions have 
béen found—many hundreds of them—but unfortunately they have 
not yet been satisfactorily deciphered. Thus we are not certain who 
these people were: whether they were akin to any known people 
and spoke a language similar to any we know, or whether they were 
linguistically isolated, like the Sumerians who founded the 
Mesopotamian civilisation, and without later descendants continu: 
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ing their language. In a general cultural sense we can certainly say 
they were Indians, and that the later inhabitants of India have been 
their heirs in this sense, whether or not any of them have inherited 
their language. It is fairly certain at least that the Indus people were 
not Aryans (all the archaeological evidence is against bringing any 
Aryan people from Central Asia to India so early): the most likely 
hypothesis is that they were Dravidians, akin to, or even the 
ancestors of, the modern Tamils and other peoples of South India. 

In religion the Indus people appear to have had a cult of a Great 
God some of whose characteristics suggest that he was the prototype 
of the modern Siva (who has always been especially popular among 
the Tamils): on the one hand he seems to symbolise creation and 
fertility, on the other he may appear in the rdle of an ascetic, or 
a yogin developing his supernatural powers. A remarkable relief 
shows him surrounded by various animals, suggesting for him the 
epithet pasupati (‘lord of animals’) which is properly Siva’s. The cult 
was associated with temples, which again is especially characteristic 
of the cult of Siva in later times. 

There is also evidence for the Great Goddess as in the Saiva 
tradition, though it would perhaps be difficult to point to any 
specific feature here linking these two manifestations of such a 
widespread religious phenomenon. 

A Sacred Tree appears and reminds us of the Tree of Siva—the 
Himalayan devadaru (deodar)—and the sacred trees in modern 
Saiva temples, as well as of the Buddhist Tree of Enlightenment. 
There were sacred as well as mythological animals and monsters, 
and the sculptor’s art which depicts them has the same realism and 
vitality as that of the early Buddhist period (Mauryan, etc.), 
suggesting the same Indian tradition. 


The Aryans 

According to the archaeological evidence Aryan people entered 
India at about the time of the collapse of the Indus civilisation 
(about 1700 s.c.). In fact they were probably barbarian invaders who 
conquered the Indus people and destroyed their cities. These 
Aryans spoke an early form of Sanskrit, called ‘Vedic’ after the 
earliest extant Indian texts (the Veda) which can at present be read. 
The earliest of these Vedic texts of the Aryans were perhaps 
composed two or three centuries after the conquest. This conquest 
is vaguely remembered in the Veda: the god Indra destroyed the 
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citadels of the enemy (which presumably were the cities and smaller 
settlements of the Indus people), he released the cattle (because 
the Aryans were still nomadic herdsmen, and no doubt disapproved 
of cattle being shut in fields by the settled villagers) and he released 
the rivers (which had been dammed and channelled for irrigation 
purposes by the settled agriculturalists). Their tradition then was 
that they had restored the natural freedom of the universe. 

Civilisation thus suffered a temporary eclipse at the hands of 
these barbarian nomads. Very soon, however, the barbarians began 
to follow the ways of the people they had conquered: they settled 
permanently in villages and eventually in cities, they kept their 
cattle in fields (though perhaps Indian cattle have ever since 
enjoyed a freedom of movement not paralleled elsewhere) and they 
harnessed the rivers for irrigation. When it came to the interpre- 
tation of the ancient texts it proved possible to forget the historical 
background and supply instead a mythological meaning connecting 
Indra with the monsoon. 

The Veda mentions besides Indra some of the human leaders of 
the Aryans and their achievements, but its historical allusions are 
scattered. There were other texts which were actual histories, and 
these are referred to in the later parts of the Veda (from about the 
9th century B.c. onwards), but in the forms in which they have come 
down to us these histories, the Puranas, are many centuries later 
than the Vedic period. In these late versions, much revised and 
enlarged and probably reworked chronologically according to 
artificial schemes, we can gain some idea of the traditions current 
in India before the Buddha's time about the origin of civilisation 
and the numerous dynasties of kings, together with some of the 
priests, poets and philosophers of ancient times. It is not yet clear 
how far, if at all, this history incorporates traditions of the Indus 
people. The Aryan conquest is not recorded in any recognisable 
form and all the dynasties are supposed to have ruled within the 
territory of ancient India (which included modern Afghanistan) 
from the outset. The period of civilisation recorded is sufficient, 
even after making the maximum allowance for inflation, to cover 
the Indus age as well as the Aryans in India. The only major 
distinction of tribes which appears is that between the Solar and 
Lunar dynasties of kings, which might seem to be significant 
although the two are related: the Solar Dynasty was founded by 
Manu, son of the Sun (God), the Lunar by Puriravas, grandson of 
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the Moon (God) and son of Manu’s daughter. Since some of the 
Lunar kings are mentioned in the earliest Vedic texts, whilst the 
Solar kings apparently are not, we might conjecture that the Solar 
kings were the Indus emperors,whose traditions were later com- 
bined with those of the Aryans to produce a synthetic history. At 
present this is pure conjecture and it seems futile to dwell on it. 

For the period from the Aryan conquest to about the 13th 
century B.C. we can trace several lines of Lunar kings, lines which 
equally well can be explained as tribes of the Aryan people and not 
dynasties of their rulers. They were frequently at war among 
themselves as well as with other peoples. In about the 13th century 
B.c. Samvarana, ruler of the Paurava line of Lunar kings, after first 
losing his kingdom to another branch of the line recovered it 
through the help ofa brahman and then established an empire over 
all other kings. His son Kuru and his descendants maintained this 
imperial claim for many centuries, and for significant periods were 
able to give it reality at least for a large part of Northern India. This 
Lunar, or Paurava, Empire was the scene of the consolidation of 
the ‘Brahmanical’ civilisation of India: the way of life, the religion 
and much else that has since been looked back upon as the classical 
model by orthodox Indian thought. 

During the period of the Paurava Empire the ancient Vedic texts 
were collected, many more were composed, and older and newer 
texts were formed into a Canon of scriptures collectively called the 
Veda (some of its constituents are also called ‘Vedas’ individually). 
In actual fact there was not a single Canon, but several recensions 
belonging to as many schools of priests, much as the 7Tripitaka 
among the early Buddhists later, but that is of little importance for 
our present discussion. The word Veda means ‘knowledge’. The 
Canon is therefore the collected learning of the brahmans, or 
priests. It consists of poetry, songs, ritual and philosophy. 

During the 9th century B.c., approximately, when the Paurava 
Empire was at the height of its power, there lived a group Of priests, 
poets and other creative thinkers who are credited with the 
composition of a number of texts, some literary and others 
technical, which attained virtually the status of scriptures without 
actually being included in the Vedic Canon. Other compositions 
of the same group, and statements attributed to them, were 
included in the Canon, being presumably regarded as inspired in 
a different way, but it is in the non-canonical texts that their views 
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found the fullest scope. The extant versions of these texts outside 
the Veda are of varying degrees of authenticity, not having been 
preserved as carefully as the Veda, but even where they are not 
authentic they are important as showing how that classical age was 
looked back upon in later times. 

Through these extant versions purporting to be their work we 
can see an attempt by the thinkers of about the 9th century B.c. 
to stabilise what they considered best and right in the traditions 
which had come down to them. They considered their own age to 
be decadent and to fall far short of the moral standards of antiquity. 
Though it was not a propitious ume for good government or a 
virtuous life, it was sull possible, and most desirable, for heroes and 
good men to uphold the ancient religion and to perform their social 
duties. On all this we may add the comment that according to the 
archaeological evidence the period c 1000-800 B.c. was the begin- 
ning of the Iron Age in India, likely therefore to be a period of 
great change, uncertainty and increasing bloodiness of warfare— 
this last development being in fact most deeply imprinted in the 
epic and historical tradition of India. 

From the Veda effectively codified under the Pauravas, and from 
the compositions attributed to this group of thinkers of about the 
9th century B.c., orthodox and conservative thought in India has 
since derived its religion, its ritual, its philosophy, its heroic epic, 
its ancient historical traditions, its laws, its geometry, its astronomy 
and its linguistic science. All this constitutes what is generally known 
as ‘Brahmanism’, as a civilisation, a way of life, a religion and much 
else. In a sense this formative period of Brahmanism was a “heroic 
period’, that of the most famous heroes celebrated in the epic. The 
epic is supposed to have been composed in this period, but was long 
handed down by oral tradition, which continually inflated it. This 
process of elaboration and reinterpretation was afterwards contin- 
ued by later poets in separate works on epic themes, and especially 
by dramatists who represented epic heroes on the stage and so 
popularised the Brahmanical traditions whilst adapting them to 
their own times. | 


Brahmanism 


It would be out of place in this book to elaborate much on 
Brahmanism (more accurately ‘Vedism’ or Vaidika, from Veda, the 
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proper Indian term, less accurately ‘Hinduism’, a foreign word 
which means little more than ‘Indianism’), and our treatment must 
be an impressionistic sketch by way of background. (Iranian 
*Hindu’=Sanskrit ‘Sindhu’.) 

The word brahman meant in the early Vedic period a sacred text, 
with an underlying sense of ‘great’ or ‘excellent’. Later, in the time 
of the Pauravas, brahman was personified as the supreme Being or 
God brahman (Masculine, Nominative brahma), the original Being 
out of whom the universe evolved. Sometimes this brahman is 
instead conceived more abstractly and philosophically as the imper- 
sonal absolute, with neuter gender, but nevertheless as having life 
(since the life of the whole universe emanated from it and is 
sustained by it). From brahman is derived brahmana, meaning a 
priest in possession of the sacred texts, or later a priest of God, 
which we anglicise as ‘brahman’ (or ‘brahmin’) and from which 
European writers have coined the derivative ‘Brahmanism’. 

Anciently the Vedic religion of the Aryans had consisted prima- 
rily in the worship of gods, and the poetry and songs preserved in 

the Veda and forming its oldest component are mostly hymns of 
praise and supplication. The gods were derived from the ancient 
Indo-European pantheon and represent on the one hand social 
‘abstractions and on the other natural phenomena. In the period 
of the Paurava codification, however, we are confronted with an 
entirely different religion, despite the continuing use of the old 
hymns. Offerings to the gods had long formed a part of the ancient 
religion, but-these now became its centre, its essence. The ritual 
to which they had given rise became the ‘science’ of obtaining all 
good things and the gods fell into place as the servants of the ritual, 
necessary merely to receive the offerings. The desired good results 
of the ritual action were to come about not through any favour of 
the gods but directly as the mysterious effects of the action itself, 
success depending on the precision with which this had been 
performed. Henceforth the really important and operative part of 
the Veda was the ritual part, interpreted as a set of injunctions 
governing correct performance. 

The loss of practically all their independent significance by the 
gods had left the field of theology, cosmology and cosmogony open 
to new speculation, more sophisticated, more abstract, more 
systematic. It was here that the notion of the absolute or supreme 
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being developed, the great brahman. Here also cosmogony gave 
birth to philosophy as a reasoned explanation of the origin and 
development of the universe. The earliest speculations of this kind 
appear already in some of the Vedic poetry and again entwined with 
explanations of the ritual in the ritual texts, but the latest part of 
the Veda consists of texts primarily devoted to this early philosophy 
(the Upanisads, or rather the five earliest among them, which alone 
are strictly canonical Veda and preserve the ideas of the Paurava 
period: Chandogya, Brhadaranyaka, Aittareya, Kausitakiand Taittirzya). 

The poeuy of the Aryans was antagonistic to the more original 
inhabitants of India and their civilisation, but by the Paurava period 
this old antagonism and even the fact of the conquest appears to 
have been practically forgotten. A considerable amount of intermix- 
ture of the conquering and conquered peoples had evidently taken 
place, indeed it has even been suggested!’ that the brahmans, the 
hereditary priesthood among the presumed conquerors, were for 
the most part descended from the priests of non-Aryan peoples, 
probably of the Indus civilisation, who had managed to insinuate 
themselves into this favoured position in a spirit of compromise and 
in virtue of their superior education and intellectual skills. It is true 
that the brahman genealogies are doubtful and in part unaryan 
looking, but unlikely that the more original Indians had succeeded 
in assimilating their conquerors to such a great extent In so early 
a period. There are few, though there certainly are some, ideas in 
the Vedic Canon which came into the traditions of the Aryans from 
outside instead of developing within. Perhaps a significant element 
in the ritual, or in philosophical speculation, came from the Indus 
people, but there is little or no evidence to decide such questions. 
In Paurava texts outside the Vedic Canon, however, there is much 
that is generally thought to be of non-Aryan origin. It is clear (and 
is not affected by the problems of the chronology of the epic and 
the histories, ascribed to Paurava authors but much later in their 
extant forms) that there was a gradual synthesis of the Aryan and 
the more originally Indian traditions. This trend is characteristic 
for the history of Indian thought, which usually developed not by 
exclusion but by assimilation. The doctrines of alien traditions were 
not rejected but were suitably explained, so that they fitted into 
some grand scheme. At the same time they might be modified and 
reformed to produce an overall harmony. 


1. By Pargiter : Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Chapter XXVI. 
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The most prominent non-Aryan elements in the Brahmanism 
of the epic and the histories (purdnas) are the mythologies of the 
great Gods Visnu (Vasudeva) and Siva and of the great Goddess 
Devi. These three were probably quite separate in origin, belong- 
ing to three different peoples in India. The Goddess as now known 
is often associated with either Visnu or Siva as a subordinate 
partner or consort, but these may be early syntheses. The mythol- 
ogy of Visnu by itself seems to suggest a synthesis between several 
separate gods, who came to be regarded as manifestations of the 
same supreme being. As eventually incorporated into the histories 
these various conceptions of the godhead were brought into 
relation with brahman or Brahma in various ways, depending on 
which one of the four was held to be the really ultimate godhead 
and which subordinate manifestations. Their appearance in books 
of history was due to the fact that the latter began with narratives 
of the creation and evolution of the universe, therefore with 
theology. 

Another probably non-Aryan element in the histories is the 
accounts of the origin and progress of civilisation, including the 
election by the people of the first king and lawgiver (to ensure the 
maintenance of principle in social relationships), and the legend 
of king Prthu, who levelled the Earth, developed agriculture and 
trade, and built cities and villages. 

Among doctrines probably non-Aryan is that of reincarnation or 
transmigration of the soul, which is barely mentioned in the latest 
part of the Veda but taken practically for granted in the non-Vedic 
Brahmanical tradition. This was very likely originally connected 
with—it certainly fits well with—the way in which the evolution of 
the universe and the scale of time are conceived in the histories. 
The universe evolves, or revolves, through enormous cyclic periods 
of hundreds or thousands of millions of years, at the ends of which 
it is dissolved into its constituent elements, including the souls, and 
then re-evolved either by natural processes or by the action of God. 
There were very great differences of doctrine here between various 
schools of thought within the Brahmanical tradition, particularly on 
the question whether originally, before the above cyclic periods, the 

souls and other atomic elements had not existed but had been 
created out of the supreme being or out of nothing. Very important, 
it would seem, for all religious and philosophical ideas in India is 
the vastness of the time scale assumed, which in fact agrees well with 
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that established for the universe by modern astronomy and con- 
trasts most strongly with the traditions of Western religions (the 
Babylonians had certain similar ideas, on a more limited scale). The 
Indian ideas of time were in fact quite early related to astronomical 
observations, particularly of the movements of the planets. The 
latter appear at first to be erratic, but on further observation and 
study may be seen to follow repeating patterns. Combine the 
movements of all the planets Into an overall repeating pattern and 
you will find, depending on the precision of your observations and 
calculations, an exceedingly long cycle of ume marked out in the 
heavens. The Indians assumed that at the beginning of some cyclic 
period all the planets should have been in one place, or on the same 
starting line (longitude), and their attempts to determine the date 
of this grand conjunction many millions of years ago seemed to 
confirm the practically inconceivable age attributed to the universe 
by speculative thought.’ 

Lastly we might mention that the legal traditions and many of 
the social customs formulated in the earliest law books give the 
impression of not being Aryan in origin. Thus the conventional four 
stages of life (@sramas) later regarded as part of the foundations of 
orthodox society (studentship—married life—retirement-renuncia- 
tion) are not mentioned in the Veda. The last of these stages and 
the growing practice of renouncing the world at any age reminds 
us of the evidence for there being ascetics in the ancient Indus 
society rather than of anything in the Aryan tradition. 

The conception of liberation from transmigration would seem 
to go not simply with transmigration itself but with the vastness of 
the time scale recognised in Indian thought. It is almost certainly 
not Aryan in origin, the Aryan tradition having been of a future 
life in some sphere of existence not altogether different from the 
Earth (one such sphere was the Moon) and developing into the 
conception of a desirable heaven attainable by means of ritual 
action. Speculation about liberation of the soul, on the other hand, 
tried to conceive of some state entirely transcending the empirical 
universe, such as union with the supreme being. It appears in a 


1. There is plenty of evidence for enormous time scales in pre-Buddhist India. On 
the conjunctions of planets see e.g. Burgess’ translation of the Sturyasiddhanta, 
15 ff. and 328 of the Calcutta reprint, 1935, and Needham, Scence and Civilisation 
in China III, 119 f., 202 (I-Hsing, a Buddhist monk), cf. also Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays, vol. 11, 329 ff. and 426, London, 1873. See p. 38 below for 
the Ajivaka tradition. 
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vague form only in the very latest parts of the Veda, and is still not 
very prominent even in the early non-Vedic Brahmanical tradition. 
The attainment of heaven remained the dominant idea. 
Vyasa 
According to later tradition’ the Vedawas ‘arranged’ in the Paurava 
period (as we noted above) by a poet named Vyasa, who would be 
one of the group of thinkers of about the 9th century B.c. which 
we have referred to. This name in fact means in Sanskrit “The 
Arranger’ and can be only a title conferred on the poet. He is 
referred to also by a more personal name, Krsna Dvaipayana, but 
even this indicates his obscure origin, since Dvaipayana is not a 
family name derived from his father but was coined from his having 
been born on an island. In fact he was illegitimate and his ancestry 
mixed, though in part brahman. His mother was a fisher girl who 
operated a ferry boat, his great grandfather was Vasistha, one of 
the major Vedic poets. Vyasa is certainly a legendary figure, perhaps 
altogether mythical, yet he represents the effective founding of 
Brahmanism as it has since prevailed. He was the sage who knew 
the ancient traditions better than anyone else, systematised them 
and handed them down to posterity in a definitive form. It is 
significant that he does not appear to be mentioned in any text 
certainly authentic for the Paurava period, though a number of 
other teachers and sages are. For example the later texts of the Veda 
itself name the grammarian Sakalya, who certainly had a hand in 
arranging the oldest of the Vedic texts, Saunaka who composed 
ancillary works on phonetics and compiled indexes of the Veda, the 
ritualist Kausitaki and the philosophers Sandilya, Uddalaka and 
fajnavalkya. Their views are given, sometimes at considerable 
length. According to the tradition Vyasa was their senior contem- 
porary or predecessor, why then is he not mentioned? Perhaps he 
isno more than an amalgam of the sages and teachers of the period, 
created by a later age to represent the establishment of Brahmanism 
as an attempted restoration of what was supposed to have been the 
ancient way of life as it was before the decadence of the Iron Age. 
Vyasa’s supposed date corresponds to about 900 B.c. The Veda 
has been preserved in its poetical sections practically as it was in 
that period, whilst the prose books of ritual and philosophy were 


1. The Puranas, see Pargiter op. cit. p. 318. 
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added at about that time and some of them later. Besides arranging 
the Veda Vyasa is credited with a vast amount of more original work. 
He is supposed to have composed the epic (the great Mahabharata) 
and some histories (puranas). If the Veda records the ancient ways 
which should be restored, the epic exemplifies the decadence of 
the Iron Age which had just begun, in its narrative of a disastrous 
civil war among the Pauravas. Vyasa would be the contemporary of 
the heroes of the epic, a witness of some of its action and even a 
participant. The versions of the epic and the histories which have 
come down to us, however, are very much later than the Paurava 
period. They show us that period not as it was but as it was believed 
to have been after their fluid tradition had absorbed much that did 
not originally belong to It. 





CHAPTER Two 
INDIA IN THE TIME OF THE BUDDHA 


Social and Political Crisis—The Philosophical Tradition—The Sramanas— 
The Sramanas and Society—The Main Sramana Schools other than the 
Buddhists 


Social and Political Crisis 


After the great emperor Janamejaya (probably 9th century B.c.), 
during whose reign the Paurava Empire seems to have reached its 
maximum prosperity and power and to have been adorned by 
several of the most creative thinkers who contributed to the 
formation of Brahmanism, there was a gradual decline. The decisive 
turn seems to have been in the 8th century B.c., in the reign of 
Nicaksu, when the Paurava capital, Hastinapura on the upper 
Ganges, was devastated by a flood. He transferred the capital to 
Kausambi on the Yamuna. After this event the creative period of 
Brahmanism appears to have come to an end: lines of teachers are 
recorded and there was clearly some revision of Vedic texts and 
more of the epic and histories, but original composition seems to 
have been confined to the subsidiary studies, ritual, law, linguistics, 
astronomy and geometry. These studies were important for the 
history of science but of no direct consequence for Brahmanism 
as a religion or philosophy or guiding ideology. Moreover even 
among them there is hardly any work extant which might belong 
to the century and a half after Nicaksu; the great period in these 
special studies begins later. 

After the moving of the capital the empire broke up, the local 
rulers and states which had been under Paurava hegemony assert- 
ing their independence. By the time of the Buddha (500 B.c.) 
sixteen major states were counted in northern India, among which 
one of the smaller and weaker was that of the Pauravas. There were 
numerous minor states. The major states (and the minor) had many 
different types of government; in particular some were monarchies, 
others republics. Thus the India of the Buddha was a very different 
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place from the India of Vyasa. The states were frequently at war, 
and several of them sought universal hegemony. However, it was 
not the most orthodox states or the most legitimate dynasties which 
were the most successful in these struggles. On the contrary the 
Pauravas faded away in a haze of nostalgia and romance, and the 
real struggle was between the Vrji Republic, the most powerful 
republican state, and the kingdom of Magadha. 

Magadha appears to have been the least orthodox of the 
monarchies. It was situated on the periphery of the region of 
Brahmanical influence and its kings developed a highly autocratic 
and centralised system of government not provided for in Brahman- 
ism. Brahmanism prescribes the duties of kings rather than their 
powers and provides a variety of checks on their actions. In fact, 
the Veda does not necessarily require monarchical government, 
even though later the Brahmanical tradition increasingly fayoured 
it. Indeed we probably ought rather to say that under the trend 
towards monarchy of later times it was those Vedic schools which 
had been associated with the famous Paurava monarchy, not others 
which might have flourished under republican governments, which 
were favoured and have survived. The earlier Vedic texts think 
rather in terms of assemblies and various apparently autonomous 
groups in society, and of the persuasive power of speech, than of 
autocratic and centralised rule. The later Vedic texts, the majority 
of which—as now extant—show that they were composed under the 
Paurava Empire, are aware of republican governments in the 
outlying regions surrounding the central Paurava (or ‘Kuru-Pancala’) 
kingdom. ! 

This struggle in the Buddha's time was a contest in economic 
power, political craft and administrative efficiency, in which the 
Brahmanical tradition had little to offer either to the rulers or to 
the people. Both its rituals and its philosophy seemed irrelevant. 
The question was no longer one of establishing a harmonious 
empire, with an emperor ruling justly according to the traditional 
usages of Vedic society, treating his people and vassal rulers 
affectionately, if sometimes firmly, and restrained and guided by the 
code of duties prescribed by the Veda and interpreted by the 
brahmans. In that traditional society an individual could pursue his 
life in reasonable peace and freedom, seeking and to a fair extent 


1. e.g. Aitareya Brahmana, viii 14 (Keith's translation is not correct). 
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obtaining the good things of this world, and if he conformed to 
dharma (the Brahmanical concept of duty and justice) he had been 
respected for it and found it conducive to his well being. But in 
the 6th century B.c. economic progress—the exploitation of natural 
resources and the development of industry and above all trade— 
had let loose quite new forces in society: instead of wealth being 
measured primarily in kind (especially in cattle) a money economy 
had developed. Unprecedented wealth followed its own laws of 
circulation, and the states tried to control it by legislation. The new 
class of merchants tended to become wealthier than kings, and the 
latter reacted to this with more arbitrary rule and confiscations on 
flimsy pretexts: they opposed political force to economic force. The 
rulers of north India experimented with various new forms of 
government, but the general trend was towards centralisation of 
power in the hands of a monarch. In this society most people found 
their freedom seriously and increasingly restricted, their property 
and their lives insecure, the future uncertain and probably worse 
than the past. 

There was much discussion of real or imaginary past golden ages 
and of just emperors who had made the world harmonious and 
happy, but the model offered by the Brahmanical tradition failed 
to make any headway. Good men found themselves without a place 
and without any freedom in the increasingly centralised society 
ruled by money and force. For a time hopes seem to have centred 
on the Vrji Republic, which was based on old traditions of social 
harmony and respect for the individual, but in the struggle for 
survival against Magadha it became clear to men such as the Buddha 
that its position was precarious, that it was only a matter of time 
before the greater wealth of Magadha overwhelmed it. Moreover 
the basis of its defence was a pure conservatism of adhering to the 
ways of old and resisting the corrupting power of the new society 
of Magadha (exercised through bribery and sowing dissension). 
The Republic seemed to have no power of development which 
might enable it to oppose to autocracy a more economically viable 
form of society. The Buddha admired the Republic’s ancient 
customs, its democratic government, its respect for wise men, but 
he did not see in it a political solution to the problem of human 
happiness. He and other philosophers of the time looked elsewhere 
for a solution, not primarily in society but in the first place away 
from it. In effect they contracted out of society in order to preserve 
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their freedom; they abandoned the quest for wealth and power and 
sought peace of mind and spiritual experiences. Only from an 
independent vantage point could they hope—as they certainly did 
hope—to exercise any influence on the society they had left, to 
infuse into it better ideals than money and violence. 


The Philosophical Tradition 


In the preceding chapter the philosophicai texts of the Veda have 
been mentioned, but nothing has been said about their nature and 
methods, apart from the original relation to cosmogony and the 
later conception of an absolute brahman. In the later, conservative, 
Brahmanical tradition whatever had been received into the Vedic 
Canon was treated as revealed dogma (and anything else was lost). 
Careful reading of some of the texts on the other hand reveals a 
substantial amount of not merely original, but critical thought in 
the Veda. These evident criticisms of the Vedic tradition were 
explained away and harmonised with the overall dogmatic system 
by the later Brahmanical schools, but their methods seem not to 
have been lost on later critics who remained outside these schools: 
the Buddha himself is recorded! to have held that the original 
brahmans were good men and the Veda (originally) true doctrine 
but that both had become corrupt and needed to be completely 
reformed (for example, one should become a brahman by virtue, 
not by heredity; the brahmans had become mere repeaters of texts, 
not creative thinkers or ‘meditators’, since the Veda had been 
compiled). What might the Buddha and his contemporaries have 
learned from early Vedic philosophy? 

In the earliest Vedic poetry the universe has its basis in the 
activities of the gods. Its laws are the laws of certain gods,. the 
universe itself was created, or more precisely ‘built’ (like a house) 
by the gods.’ It is in the development of cosmogonic speculations 
from this mythology that we can most easily trace the growth of 
philosophy. There is a quest for some more rationalistic explanation 
of the evolution of the universe, ending in the Upanisads with an 
explanation which dispenses with supernatural gods or a God and 
explains the universe out of itself. It is itself a living being, even 





1. e.g. D. III 94, I 104 (see p. 273 of the commentary on this for corruption of the 


texts). 
2. e.g. RVS ii 15.2 f, i 159, iv 56, vi 17.7, iii 55.19 £, x 149, x 81, x 72, etc. 
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a divinity, but it develops according to natural processes which can 
be understood by scientific observations and experiments. Accom- 
panying this quest, or rather preceding it and sumulating it, we find 
expressions of doubt concerning the gods and the mythology. Do 
the gods exisi? If they do, at least the stories about them tradition- 
ally told are untrue. What existed at first? Can anyone know this? 
Can even the highest Deity know this? Certainly the gods do not 
know, since at first they did not exist.! 

Of the main steps in this line of development we may note first 
the poem RVS X 129 (date probably between 1200 and 1000 B.c.). 
Here it is suggested that at first there was neither being nor non- 
being, but somehow the One, a living being, came into existence, 
embracing everything in itself, through the influence of heat 
(apparently its own heat). From desire arose mind. Then a 
measuring line a (a significant idea) was stretched horizontally 
across, dividing what existed into male and female principles. At 
this point the speculation breaks off, but it is asked: Who really 
knows? Not the gods! Only He who surveys the universe from the 
highest heaven perhaps knows, or perhaps He too does not know. 

At the end of the development we may look at the doctrine of 
Uddalaka as recorded in the Upanisads.” (Uddalaka lived in the ume 
of Janamejaya, probably 9th century B.c.). He first rejects a tradi- 
tional (Vedic) account of evolution to the effect that originally 
there was nothing, non-being. If that were so, he asks, how could 
being have come out of it? So at first there was being. Uddalaka 
also rejected ritualistic explanations of phenomena: that a certain 
thing is so because a certain ritual is performed in a certain way." 
The original being, according to him, is that which underlies 
everything in the universe. It is in everything, though it is too fine 
to be visible. By natural processes it became many beings: first it 
produced heat, out of this, which also was alive like the original 
being, carne water and out of the latter came ‘food’ (anna), which 
seems by extension to include all solid matter. These three living 
elements, called also ‘divinities’, then gave rise to everything in the 
universe, including man and ultimately mind. Thus there is no 
supernatural, external agency but only ‘being’ itself, the original 


1. e.g. RVS ii 12.5, viii 100.3, SBr 11.1.6. 9-10, RVS x 129. 
2. Chandogya U. vi. 
3. SBr 11.4.1 shows the traditional views upheld against him. 
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matter of the universe, out of which everything comes and back into 
which everything goes at death. 

So far the explanation is rational enough, but much more 
important is the way Uddalaka justifies his explanations. He appeals 
at each step to actual observations of phenomena and sometimes 
to experiments which demonstrate that things are as he suggests. 
In looking for the sequence of evolution he proceeds by tracing 
things back to their causes by actual investigation. He proves the 
dependence of mind on food by the experiment of fasting. By way 
of methodology he distinguishes real substances from mere mod- 
ifications different only in name. Despite superficial differences we 
can generalise about a whole range of phenomena which in fact 
have a common substance. 

There are implied in this development the ideas and methods 
of science. We do not know what science except the natural science 
of Uddalaka himself. First the spirit of doubt and enquiry, of not 
accepting traditional, mythopoeic or ritualistic, explanations. Then 
classification and scientific generalisation. Above all observations 
and experiments, by which causes can be found out and inductions 
arrived at. The law of the gods gives way to natural law, a concept 
which becomes all powerful later, when Buddhism and other extra- 
Vedic philosophies develop. 


The Sramanas 


The Buddha belonged to a new movement in philosophy which 
grew up under the social conditions described in the first section 
of this chapter. The brahmans were, or had become, a hereditary 
priesthood, and the earlier philosophers and poets whose work is 
known to us, being preserved in the Brahmanical literature, were 
either brahmans or men who became brahmanised, at least 
posthumously, by being accepted into the ranks of the orthodox. 
The new movement on the other hand was led by men who were 
not brahmans, but came from all ranks of society, and who instead 
of joining the Brahmanical schools set up independent schools. 
Some brahmans also joined these schools, but they thereby left the 
Brahmanical tradition and were assimilated into the new move- 
ment, which was essentially a classless one. 
The philosophers of the new schools were called sramanas. They 
were men who had contracted out of ordinary society and become 
wanderers, living either by gleaning what they could in the woods 
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and fields or by begging. Their aim was to discover the truth and 
attain happiness, or at least peace of mind. Having abandoned all 
social commitments they were free to spend their time thinking, 
trying out ascetic practices, studying nature, and of course teaching. 
They set up schools and trained pupils to remember and dissem- 
inate their teachings, and they also lectured in the villages and 
cities, even before kings if invited. The contents of this public 
lecturing were extremely diverse, but they tended to be ethical, to 
instruct people how to live, and the food or even fees they received 
could be regarded as a justifiable return for the teaching they 
dispensed. 

The sramanas rejected the Veda, and the authority of the 
brahmans, who claimed to be in possession of revealed truths not 
knowable by any ordinary human means. They ridiculed the 
complicated rituals, and tried to show the absurdity of the Veda, as 
a canon of ulumate truths, by pointing out contradictions in it and 
drawing attention to some passages which seemed either rather 
futile or highly unethical, or even completely nonsensical, if 
supposed to be pronouncements having absolute authority (since 
a great part of the Veda consists of ancient poetry and legends, this 
was not very difficult). The sramanas went further than this and 
declared that the entire Brahmanical system was fraudulent: a 
conspiracy against the public by the brahmans for the purpose of 
enriching themselves by charging exorbitant fees for the perfor- 
mance of bogus rites and the giving of futile advice.! 

In place of this authoritarian tradition the Ssramanas sought to 
find satisfactory explanations of the universe and of life by genuine 
investigations and by reasoning. They believed they could ascertain 
natural laws by their own efforts, without benefit of authority from 
the ancients or of supernatural guidance, and that these laws would 
be absolutely valid and must be accepted because anyone who cared 
to undertake a proper investigation could verify them.’ In brief, 
their outlook was that of scientists investigating the nature of the 


‘I. The Buddhists have preserved some typical verses to this effect in the Tripitaka 
(Pali J VI 206-14). The views of the Lokayata School are reported for example 
in the first chapter of SDS. 

2. In Buddhism sec e.g. the Pali references under ehipassika, ‘verifiable’, in PTC vol. 
I, p. 436. For the Lokayata only knowledge verifiable by the senses was admissible. 
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universe, though they were guided by the practical aim of applying 
the knowledge they gained in the quest for happiness. 

Like Uddalaka before them, the sramanas were evidently closely 
in touch with, and even partly responsible for, the considerable 
progress made in the natural sciences in their period. They were 
particularly interested in astronomy and mathematics and some of 
them were connected with medicine.’ Their doctrines usually 
included some kind of description of the universe: of the elements 
out of which it is constructed, their classification, the way the 
universe evolves and the position of living beings in it. Again, their 
conception of the universe was that it was a natural phenomenon, 
evolving of itself according to ascertainable natural laws: it was not 
subject to the control of gods or a God and had not been created 
by such supernatural powers. If there were gods, as some of them 
admitted might be the case, these were natural beings on a level 
with men and animals, inhabiting a different region but just as 
subject to natural laws as men: they were not immortal, but lived 
and died as men did.” 

It is noteworthy that most of the sramanas believed in transmi- 
gration in some form: either of a ‘soul’ or of a stream of 
consciousness from a dying body to a newly conceived one. We have 
noted above that by this period the Vedic or Brahmanicai schools 
also had accepted this idea and incorporated it into their tradition. 
Many people at this time seem to have believed that they could 
remember their past lives. The acceptance of transmigration 
perhaps reflects the refusal to accept the apparently arbitrary 
experiences of happiness and unhappiness of men within a single 
life: a belief in some kind of natural law of compensation at work 
in the universe ensuring eventual justice. At the same time most 
of the philosophers of this period regarded life in the universe as 
on the whole unhappy, concluding that their aim should be, not 
to be reborn in it in better circumstances, which anyway would be 
temporary, but not to be reborn at all. At this point the subject 
becomes difficult: what could it mean, not to be reborn in the 
universe? Would one’s soul or consciousness go somewhere else, 
go into a dormant state, or cease to exist altogether? 





1. See e.g. the references in REBCS, p. 51. 
2. The 7ripitaka contains satirical dialogues on the gods and particularly on Brahma, 
e.g. Pali Kevaddha (D No. 11)=Chinese version of Dirgha No. 24 in T 1. 
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Out of the sramana movement of the 6th century B.c. a large 
number of separate schools of philosophy developed. From the 
many more or less scientific, more or less speculative, systems 
propounded at least five major organised schools were successful 
enough to become strongly established and play dominant parts in 
the history of philosophy in India (and sometimes outside) for at 
least the next two thousand years. They soon split up into sub- 
schools and all of them modified their doctrines in the course of 
time, but despite the later appearance of a few entirely new schools 
it was those which had originated in the period of the Buddha which 
thenceforth gave a general direction to Indian philosophy and 
provided a framework for its discussions. The brahmans of course 
reacted by developing philosophical systems of their own, meeting 
the new ideas with adaptations of their doctrines. 

In the long run, though apparently not at first, by far the most 
successful and important of the sramana schools was that founded 
by the Buddha. At first the Buddha was just one of very many 
wandering teachers in the Vrji Republic, Magadha and other 
countries of northern India about 500 s.c. He collected a fair 
number of followers, though not as many as some of his rivals, and 
he promulgated a doctrine which has all the main characteristics 
of the sramana movement, which on the surface at least is just a 
typical sramana doctrine. He rejected all authority except experi- 
ence: the student should experiment for himself and see that the 
teaching is true, not accept it because the Buddha says so. The 
universe is subject to natural laws only, by studying which one can 
attain freedom and happiness. The most important laws are laws 
of causation, moral as well as physical. Transmigration is provided 
for in that consciousness continues from life to life in accordance 
with the laws of moral causation. The aim is to end this transmi- 
gration and attain final peace. The most essential and characteristic 
part of the teaching is a scheme of training and study to attain this 
aim.' The Buddha here assumes that the aim of all living beings 
is the attainment of happiness and his teaching is presented as a 
way of achieving this aim, either absolutely and finally in liberation 
from transmigration, final peace, or relatively in an improvement 
of circumstances for those not yet ready to renounce the world. 
Moral conduct thus follows from the desire for happiness when the 


1. This is a sketch of the Buddha's teaching, to be justified later. 
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laws of moral causation are correctly understood, it is not a duty, 
as the brahmans maintained. As a background to his doctrine the 
Buddha enumerated and classified the constituent elements! of the 
universe. In the scheme of training the most important part is not 
moral conduct, which though essential is only a preliminary, but 
meditation, in which the truths about the nature of the universe 
and one’s own being are contemplated and the consciousness 
becomes gradually abstracted and detached. 


The Sramanas and Society 


Such was the reaction of philosophers of the 6th century b.c. to the 
problems of life in that period. They rejected the values of ordinary 
society, with the very important exception that they agreed, with 
most people, that happiness was the aim. Naturally their concep- 
tions of happiness and how actually to attain it diverged widely from 
ordinary ideas. They lived as far as possible outside ordinary society, 
seeking truth and happiness, and most of them decided that real 
happiness consisted in peace of mind. Some of them returned to 
society as teachers, trying to persuade people that the usual ways 
of seeking happiness through wealth and power would not work and 
would in fact lead to more unhappiness. The trend of society, many 
of them sought to point out, was to produce more and more 
unhappiness, to get steadily worse. Hence there was a need to 
counter this process within society (as well as outside it), to produce 
more happiness by applying the truths which the philosophers had 
discovered, this happiness being again primarily peace of mind. 
As well as teaching this reform in society, in the form of moral 
teachings, these sramanas sought pupils who would leave society and 
follow them in their wanderings. Some of them established regular 
communities (samgha) outside ordinary society, outside the juris- 
diction of governments but having their own codes of discipline. 
These communities of ‘monks’ and ‘nuns’—as we may very approxi- 
mately term them in English—were at first groups of wanderers in 
the forests. Later they developed organised settlements, sometimes 
on the outskirts of towns and supported in a regular manner by 
sympathetic laymen and even by governments. The Buddhist 
communities have an elaborate constitution based in part on that 
of the Vrji Republic. The groups of Buddhist monks are indepen- 


1. The ‘principles’, his most original hypothesis. 
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dent of one another and there is no supreme head. The monks 
meet regularly in council and decide issues by majority vote, 
differences between groups being settled in the same way by 
convening a general congress and debating and voting on the 
issues. Representatives and other officers of the groups are elected 
by their members.’ Thus the Buddhist communities formed a 
separate society of their own, as did certain other sramana com- 
munities. The relations between these communities and govern- 
ments were complicated and sometimes difficult, especially as the 
governments of states in and after the Buddha’s time were organising 
society in an increasingly centralised manner. A sramana commu- 
nity of any size and influence in the country would clearly be a 
disruptive element in a centralised state, especially if its constitution 
was republican and democratic and the state was a monarchy. 

The kingdom of Magadha, in fact, gradually extended its power 
over almost the whole of India and thus became capable of exerting 
considerable control over the §ramana communities. The effect of 
this on the history of Buddhism must be studied below. Here we 
may note that it is of the utmost importance for understanding the 
history of India and of Indian religion and philosophy that the 
political unification realised by Magadha did not last. Non-unifica- 
tion, non-centralisation, means freedom from any single control- 
ling authority. It makes possible intellectual freedom. It enables 
philosophers to be independent of goverments, because if they find 
one government uncongenial they need not remain on its territory 
but can emigrate. On the other hand there were certain disadvan- 
tages for Indian philosophy in the lack of political stability which 
non-unification entailed and especially in the fact that the various 
states in India were much weaker in the face of foreign invasions 
than a united empire would have been. Foreign invasions were at 
times absolutely disastrous for the intellectual life of India and 
particularly for Buddhism. 


The Main Sramana Schools other than the Buddhists 


The ultimate origins of the sramana movement are obscure and we 
can trace its history-only from the time of the organisation of 


1. The constitution of the Buddhist communities was codified in their Vinaya books, 
one of the three sections of the 7ripitaka, and will be considered in more detail 
below (Ch. 3, pp. 52 ff). 
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permanent communities during the lifetime of the Buddha (c. 566 
to 486 B.c.). There are traditions about more ancient teachers, cften 
in very remote periods, but so far it has not been possible to 
establish the historicity of any of them. For the most part such 
traditions appear to be attempts by various schools to assert the 
antiquity and absolute truth of their doctrines by attributing them 
to legendary teachers of the past who, if they discovered the truth, 
must be presumed to have discovered the same truth as more recent 
teachers of the school. The ascetic practices, or even merely the 
renunciation of society, of the sramanas, have led to speculation that 
their tradition goes right back to the presumed ascetics of the Indus 
Civilisation, or on the other hand to the Shamanism of Central Asia 
and presumably of the early Aryans. This would hardly affect our 
understanding of the schools of the Buddha's time as new, as 
reacting to new developments in history by producing new doc- 
trines. If the life of wandering in the forests was old, most of the 
philosophies of the 6th century B.c. were new, taking account of the 
advances of science and of the social and political changes in 
Magadha, Vrji and other countries. It is especially noteworthy that 
our sources indicate that the establishment of organised commu- 
nities of Sramanas as opposed to individual wanderers was an 
innovation at the beginning of the 5th century s.c.' This organisation 
may have been a response to the centralising policies of the states 
of the time. 

The main organised schools of sramanas in the time of the 
Buddha were, besides the Buddhists, the Ajivaka, Lokayata, Jaina 
and Agnostic (Ajnana) schools. 

The name Ajivaka originated from the diva, the way of life, of 
the wandering Sramanas. It was taken by a large school or commu- 
nity founded by a group of prominent teachers in KoSala (west of 
Vrji) in 489 B.c. The leader of this school was GoSala (died 488 B.c.), 
who had propounded its central doctrine, that of fatalism, and was 
afterwards revered as a silent sage. The Ajivakas believed in 
transmigration on a grand scale, each individual soul passing 
automatically into final peace after having experienced every 
possible kind of life in turn (lastly that of an Ajivaka wanderer). This 
series of incarnations of the soul was supposed to take nearly thirty 
million million million, multiplied by the number of grains of sand 


1. See REBCS 47 ff. 
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in the bed of the river Ganges, years. The school developed an 
elaborate system of divination and prognostication by the interpre- 
tation of dreams and other omens. Ajivakas were sometimes 
employed by kings to make predictions, but the original function 
of this knowledge of the future and its inescapable experiences was 
presumably to induce a spirit of resignation and peace of mind. The 
possibility of making a correct prediction was the best evidence for 
all events being determined in advance by Destiny (Niyadi). 

In harmony with this determinism was the doctrine of ‘inaction’ 
(akriy@) originally propounded by another Ajivaka teacher, Pirana 
(died c. 503 u.c.). All the supposed actions of men, ‘good’ or ‘bad’, 
are no actions at all, produce no effect or influence on the future 
(hence the school rejects moral causation). From another teacher, 
Kakuda (in Pali Pakudha), the Ajivakas took their doctrine of the 
constituent elements of the universe, which were uncreated, 
uncuttable, sterile, immovable and rigid. These undergo no alter- 
ation or transformation and do not interact. Any supposed action 
passes ineffecuvely between their atoms. There are seven of these 
clements (or ‘substances’, kaya): earth, water, heat, air, happiness, 
unhappiness and soul (or ‘life’, jiva):! 

The Lokayata, the name of which probably meant originally 
‘natural science’ or ‘naturalism’ (investigation of nature), was a 
materialist school. As opposed to the Ajivakas they asserted com- 
plete freedom, absolute free will, as the natural way of life and were 
also known as the Do-as-you-like school (yadrcchavada). Everything 
happens through the spontaneous actions of itself (suabhavai.e. the 
own-being, of each reality). The school agreed with the Ajivakas in 
rejecting moral causation, but for opposite reasons: all acts and 
experiences are spontaneous, not determined by anything; more- 
over there is no soul and no transmigration which could make the 
working out of moral causation possible. The aim of living beings 
is happiness, but for this school the highest happiness attainable 
is that of the pleasures of the senses (kama). The pleasure of human 
relationships is also particularly mentioned. Unlike the Buddhists 
and probably most philosophers of the time, the Lokayata school 
held that there is more happiness than unhappiness in life, what 
is needed being discrimination and the recognition (and accep- 
tance) that happiness is by nature transient, permanence being 


1. For the Ajivakas see HDA. 
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boring and disgusting and contrast essential for enjoyment, whilst 
overcoming difficulties leads to increased pleasure. 

According to this school the universe is constituted out of four 
elements: earth, water, heat and air. All realities consist of combi- 
nations of these four, and consciousness is such a compound, or 
rather a property of the elements combined in a particular way as 
a living body. 

The most prominent Lokayata teacher of the Buddha's time 
was Ajita, but he was not regarded in later times as the founder of 
the school. It is a legendary Brhaspati who was later regarded as 
the founder of the school and the composer of its basic text or 
sutra." 

The Jainas appear to have originated by secession from the 
Ajivakas under their leader Mahavira, the Jina. They maintained a 
doctrine of a transmigrating eternal soul, like that of the Ajivakas, 
which could attain perfect happiness through the cessation of 
transmigration in a kind of supreme heaven. Unlike the Ajivakas 
they asserted free will, which had to be strenuously exercised to 
bring about ultimate bliss. The Jainas taught moral causation, and 
insisted that the balance resulting from bad actions in the past had 
to be exhausted by severe asceticism, indeed self-torture, before the 
soul could free itself from incarnation. 

The Jainas have been the most scrupulous of all Indian schools 
in their devotion to the ethical principle of not taking life, of a life 
of complete harmlessness. Equally they have often been the 
champions of toleration, and their philosophy was well suited to 
form a basis for this in that it included the doctrine of ‘non- 
extremism’ (anekanta), that there are many ‘schemes’ through 
which an object may be contemplated, all existing things being 
infinitely complex so that apparently contradictory predicates may 
be asserted of them. Thus an object considered as its elements is 
eternal, but as a modification of them it is not eternal.* 

The Agnostics maintained that no conclusive knowledge about 
any of the matters debated by the philosophers is possible. For 





1. Unfortunately there is as yet no serious full scale study of the Lokayata published, 
D. Chattopadhyaya’s being perverse in rejecting most of the evidence though 
containing much of interest . See REBCS 52-57 and A Course in Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 32-39, 119-23. 

2. On Jainism see DJ. 
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purposes of argument they developed a technique of systematic 
evasion, but generally they appear to have deprecated argument as 
leading to bad tempers and loss of peace of mind. Instead they seem 
to have advocated friendship. They pointed out that the various 
speculative doctrines, especially about the nature of the soul, were 
mutually contradictory. Such speculation could only be confusing 
and harmful or lead to harmful actions (such as disputes) and 
ultimately remorse and consequent obstruction (to peace of mind) 
and should therefore be avoided. In the time of the Buddha the 
teacher Sanjayin was well known as the leader of this school.' 





1. REBCS 53. In the Tripitaka: Pali D 158 fand 24 ff. Other references in HDA 21 
ff. 





CHAPTER THREE 
THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA 


Chronology and Birth—Renunciation and Enlightenment—Teaching and 
Organising—The Last Months and the Parinirvana 


Chronology and Birth 


The life of the Buddha is part of the background to his teaching. 
The early Trpitaka did not contain any comprehensive account of 
the teacher's life, although the circumstantial details of setting of 
its dialogues give it incidentally something of the form and 
atmosphere of a biographical or historical record. The Sutra 
section is a record of numerous episodes in the life of the Buddha 
(‘Bhagavant’, ‘Master’) and of the Buddha’s discourses on various 
occasions. The Vinaya section is a record of the foundation of the 
Buddhist community by the Buddha after his enlightenment and 
of its gradual development (especially in regard to organisation 
and discipline) under his supervision.’ Only the Matrka or 
Abhidharma gives no indication of the times, places or persons 
present when its doctrines were promulgated and is a bare 
statement of the doctrines themselves (we may ignore here as later 
fabrications the statements of the commentaries on the circum- 
stances of utterance of the third section). The Sutra and Vinaya 
texts thus contribute some ‘episodes of biographical interest. 
Though some of these are assigned to the period immediately after 
the enlightenment and others to that leading up to the pannirvana, 
there.is for the most part no continuity, no indication when in the 
intervening period other episodes belong. In short it is the 
doctrine which is the centre of interest throughout and which for 
the most part determines the arrangement, not the teacher. 

In a very few early texts the Buddha is represented as telling his 
followers something of his life before the enlightenment and of 


1. It is in fact a legal code. 
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that decisive event itself (some narrate episodes from his previous 
lives, which we may leave for a later chapter). 

In this chapter we review from these scattered notices the 
available record, in its most ancient and authentic form, of the 
Buddha's life. That life was evidently inessential for the doctrine 
of early Buddhism and did not interest the compilers of the 
Tripitaka, who were content to record as carefully as they could the 
words of their teacher, the words which were their ‘master’ once 
the Buddha was no more. Later, however, interest in the remark- 
able personality who had discovered their doctrine and founded 
their community grew among the Buddhists. More comprehensive 
narratives were then elaborated out of the available texts and fluid 
tradition. The edifying legend which resulted will find its proper 
place in another chapter (Ch. 9). 

There has been a long controversy over the precise date of the 
parinirvana. Two studies along different lines, by Bareau'’ and 
Eggermont,” appear to the present writer to establish the date 486 
B.C. as practically certain, and it is adopted here as a basis for all 
our chronology. In one of the early texts authenticated by several 
schools of Buddhists* the Buddha states that he was twenty-nine 
years of age when he ‘left the world’, and that that event happened 
more than fifty years ago. This was said immediately before the 
parinirvana, perhaps on the very last day itself. The age attained 
by the Buddha is thus given as more than 79 years, and the later 
tradition gives him a full eighty at the moment of pannirvana. 
There is some reason to doubt this figure of eighty, as a very early 
interpolation, since it makes it difficult to reconcile the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical traditions about the life of King Bimbisara of 
Magadha, the Buddha’s contemporary. It could ‘perhaps be re- 
duced by up to twenty years to produce a more authentic figure, 
but the research required to settle the point will be very complex 
and must be left to future specialists in chronology. The matter 
is not of crucial importance for us: it affects the birth, renunciation 
and enlightenment of the Buddha but not any of the other dates 

given in this book. We therefore adopt 566 B.c. as a provisional 


1. See JA 1953, 27 ff. 

9. The Chronology of the Reign of Asoka Moriya, Leiden, 1956, particularly pp. 138 and 
143. 

3. D II 151, Waldschmidt MPS 376 f. 
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date for the birth and 537 s.c. for the renunciation of the Buddha. 
Later tradition, but apparently no very early text, places the 
enlightenment six years after the renunciation, hence our provi- 
sional date for the enlightenment is 531 B.c. 

The Buddha, or rather the bodhisattva, ‘being for (future) 
enlightenment’ but not yet buddha, ‘enlightened’, was born in the 
Sakya Republic, which was the city state of Kapilavastu, a very small 
state just Inside the modern state boundary of Nepal against the 
Indian frontier. In an old text’ of the Sthavira school, but probably 
not part of the earliest 7ripitaka, the future Buddha tells King 
Bimbisara, at their first meeting, that he is from Kosala, implying 
that the Sakyas were then subject to that other powerful kingdom 
of northern India, but internally their constitution was republi- 
can." The future Buddha was born in an aristocratic (warrior) and 
wealthy family. He tells a wanderer in one of the early texts* that 
he spent his youth in luxury, enjoying the pleasures of the senses 
and having three palaces or halls (prasada), one for each of the 
three main seasons (the Rains, Winter and Summer). This, we may 
note, was the conventional luxury for a wealthy person of the time, 
whether a warrior or a merchant. 


Renunciation and Enlightenment 


In the same text’ the Buddha continues: ‘Enjoying myself with 
superhuman music in the Rainy Hall during the four months of 
the Rains I did not descend from the terrace of the Hall. After 
some time, having known in their true reality the origination, 
extinction, enjeyment and disadvantage of, and liberation from, 
pleasures, I gave up the desire for pleasure, rejected the lust for 
pleasure and lived without thirst (desire), with my thoughts calmed 
internally. I saw other beings not free from passion for pleasures, 
eaten up with desire for pleasure, burning with lust for pleasure, 
indulging in pleasures. I did not long for them, did not take 
pleasure in them. Now what was the cause? That delight, Magandiya 
(the wanderer’s name), (which is) apart from pleasures, apart from 
bad principles, which even stands completely surpassing divine 





1. Sn 422. 

2. See D1 87 Ff. 

3. M I 504=T 26 (Chinese Madhyama) No. 117. 
4. Translated from the Sthaviravada Pali version. 
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happiness, enjoying that delight I did not long for inferior ones, 
did not take pleasure in them.’ 

In another early text’ the Buddha carries his story further, 
talking to his followers: ‘I myself, monks, before the enlighten- 
ment, being only an unenlightened being for (future) enlighten- 
ment, having myself the principle of birth (i.e. being one who was 
born as a living being) I looked for just the principle of birth, 
having myself the principle of ageing I looked for just the principle 
of ageing, having myself the principle of getting ill . . . (the text 
continues with dying, grief and defilement, the principles of which 
were sought, and goes on). . . . Suppose I, having myself the 
principle of birth, having discovered the disadvantage in the 
principle of birth, were to look for the not born, unsurpassed, safe 
from the yoke (i.e. the influence of pleasure, etc.), extinction 
(nirvana,—of unhappiness or here specifically of birth)? (the text 
continues with the not ageing, unsurpassed, etc., extinction of 
ageing, the not getting ill, not dying, not grieving and undefiled 
extinctions of the other principles mentioned, then goes on). ... 
After some time, monks, being only young, a boy, biack-haired, 
endowed with good youth, in the first period of life, although my 
parents were unwilling and weeping, with tears on their faces, I 
went forth from home to homelessness, shaving off my hair and 
beard and dressing in brown clothes (i.e. the rags worn by 
wanderers). 

‘Having gone forth searching for what is good, looking for the 
unsurpassed, excellent state of calm, I approached Arada Kalama .. .’ 
Arada was a Sramana, and the future Buddha asked to live the ‘best 
life’, i.e. a celibate life, according to Arada’s doctrine and disci- 
pline. The Sramana agreed and the future Buddha studied his 
doctrine, not taking it merely on trust but ascertaining and 
experiencing its truth for himself. The doctrine led through a 
series of meditation exercises up to the ‘entrance of nothingness’, 
i.e. being conscious of nothing at all, in a state of deep abstraction. 
The Buddha remarks here that the ‘trust’ (or ‘confidence’), 
‘energy’, ‘self-possession’, ‘concentration’ and ‘understanding’ 
were not Arada’s alone but his also, he acquired these—elsewhere 
called ‘faculties’ and ‘strengths’—himself, not merely relying on 
the accomplishments of his teacher. He soon acquired whatever 
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Arada had to teach, and the latter was so impressed that he 
suggested sharing the leadership of his group of wanderers with 
him. The future Buddha, however, was not satisfied with this 
doctrine and withdrew: ‘This doctrine does not lead to indiffer- 
ence, dispassion, cessation calm, certainty, enlightenment or lib- 
eration (extinction, nirvana), but only to transmigration to the 
entrance of nothingness (conceived as a high plane of existence 
of consciousness). .. .’ 

The future Buddha then went to another Sramana teacher, 
Udraka Ramaputra, with very similar results except that Udraka’s 
doctrine led a stage further, up to the ‘entrance of neither 
percepuon nor non-perception’, an even higher plane to which 
consciousness might transmigrate. Again he was not satisfied and 
withdrew. 

Then: ‘Monks, searching for what is good, looking for the 
unsurpassed, excellent state of calm, proceeding on my journey 
into Magadha in due course I approached the military town of 
Uruvilva. There I saw a delightful place: a lovely grove of the forest 
where the river flowed clear, delightful with good beaches, and a 
cowherds’ village within reach. I thought it was delightful . . . and 
adequate for ‘exertion’ (i.e. the Sramana type of training and 
meditation)... . 

Before continuing with the account of this text we may refer to 
another early one! where the Buddha reminisces about his life in 
the forest immediately before the enlightenment, and which also 
describes that event. ‘It is hard to be adequate for those remote 
abodes, the woods and hills of the forest. Solitude is hard. It is hard 
to enjoy being alone. It is as if the woods steal the mind of a monk 
who does not concentrate.’ He continues that sramanas or brahmans 
who are not pure in their physical actions, speech and minds are 
in fact summoning fear and fearful things, both of which are bad. 
(The Sthaviravada commentary explains ‘fearful things’ as mean- 
ing that if they had injured someone the offended person might 
follow them with murderous intent.) Being pure, however, the 
future. Buddha felt secure in the forest. The text continues with 
many details concerning the character necessary for a wanderer in 
the forest if he is to succeed in achieving concentration as a basis 
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for meditation. All these form part of the Buddhist teaching and 
need not be discussed here, where we are concerned with whatever 
can be gathered of a biographical nature. 

Meditating at night—a practice which the future Buddha says he 
took up at this tme—can be still more hair-raising and terrifying: 
animals come, a peacock breaks a twig, the wind rustles fallen 
leaves. He resolved to dispel the fears which beset him at that time: 
if he was walking up and down when fears arose he continued to 
walk until he had dispelled them, or if he was standing still, or 
sitting down, he again remained in the same position until he had 
dispelled the fears. Then he ‘initiated energy, undeterred, at- 
tended to self-possession, not distracted, assured his body, not 
excited, and concentrated his thoughts, focused on one point.’ 
Gradually abstracting his mind from all attachments he then 
entered successively on four stages of meditation (dhyana), attain- 
ing a state of perfect equanimity, free from any unhappiness or 
happiness. In the same night, his thoughts thus concentrated, he 
exerted himself and acquired three ‘sciences’ or ‘knowledges’ 
(vidya) during the first, middle and last watches of the night 
respectively: he recollected his former lives, he understood the 
transmigration of beings according to their actions, bad conduct 
leading to misery and good conduct to a good destiny, finally he 
discovered the ‘Four Truths’, the basic doctrine of Buddhism, 
which is the knowledge of how the ‘influences’ (dsrava) can be 
exhausted. These influences (pleasure, desire for existence and 
ignorance) keep one in transmigration, to know that they are 
exhausted in one is to know that one will not be reborn, that one 
is freed, and this knowledge the Buddha had that night. At the 
same time the Four Truths formed the essentials of the content 
of his enlightenment, and having discovered them he was hence- 
forth known as the Buddha (though this is not actually stated in 
the present text). He understood in théir true reality (1) unhap- 
piness, (2) its origination, (3) its cessation, and (4) the way leading 
to this cessation. 

This other text thus appears to describe the final ‘exertion’ 
(pradhana), whereby the Buddha became enlightened, in one way, 
whilst the text we were looking at before, having brought the 
future Buddha to the ‘delightful place’ near Uruvilva, goes on’ in 
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its own way to describe the enlightenment: ‘Having the principle 
of birth, having discovered the disadvantage in the principle of 
birth, looking for the not born, unsurpassed, safe from the yoke, 
extinction (of birth), I acquired the not born, unsurpassed, safe 
from the yoke, extinction (nirvana)... .’ (Likewise he acquired 
the extinction of ageing, illness, dying, grief and defilement). 
‘Knowledge arose in me, and insight: my freedom is certain, this 
is my last birth, now there is no rebirth.’ The stress here is on 
‘extinction’ (nirvana) rather than enlightenment, but the text 
continues: 

‘Then I thought:' I have acquired this doctrine which is 
profound, difficult to see, difficult to understand, true, excellent, 
beyond the scope of deduction, subtle, discoverable by a wise man 
(only). But this creation takes delight in a home, is delighted by 
a home, welcomes a home. For a creation which thus delights in, 
is delighted by and welcomes a home this matter is difficult to see, 
namely causal connection (or perhaps better ‘conditionality’-— 
idampratyayata, literally ‘this-conditionality’, being conditioned by 
a specific thing), conditioned origination (pratityasamutpada). This 
matter also is difficult to see, namely the calming (Samatha) of all 
forces (samskdra: this conception will be discussed in detail later), 
the rejecting of all attachments, the exhausting of desires, dispassion, 
cessation, extinction. If I were to teach the doctrine and others did 
not grasp it, that would be weariness and trouble for me.’ 

These texts indicate that the enlightenment consisted from one 
point of view in acquiring the three ‘sciences’, which included the 
understanding of transmigration and the Four Truths concerning 
the mechanism of transmigration and how to end the influences 
which bind one to it. From another point of view it was the 
acquisition of extinction (of birth, etc.), nirvana for the Buddha. 
Then again, looking more deeply into the enlightenment, into the 
doctrine which it discovered, the content of the sciences, it is 
described as a theory of conditionality, of origination, and of 
calming, of cessation. Origination and cessation are in fact the 
second and third of the Four Truths: the theory of conditioned 
origination is the expansion of the second truth, how unhappiness, 
etc., Originates; cessation follows as the corollary that if the 
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conditions are removed their result does not originate, which is 
the third truth. 


Teaching and Organising 


The texts we were following last continue! with accounts of the 
Buddha's decision to teach. At this decisive moment, when the 
likelihood of his doctrine not being acceptable to others made the 
Buddha hesitate to teach, it is said in the Sthaviravada version that 
Brahma became aware of the situation and alarmed that the world 
would ‘perish’ because the doctrine was not taught. It appears 
strange that the God of Brahmanism should be brought in to guide 
the Buddha. The intention must have been to place the Buddha 
above Brahma by making the latter appear in the role of a 
suppliant. As in other texts where Brahma appears, the aim may 
have been satirical, making the supposed creator and master of the 
world afraid that his creation would perish unless the Buddha 
saved it. 

Brahma comes down from his heaven and appears before the 
Buddha, saluting him reverently, and assures him that there will 
be some who can grasp the doctrine. He complains that an impure 
doctrine has appeared in Magadha, which does not lead to not 
dying (amrta), and consequently asks the Buddha to teach. Then 
the Buddha, on account of his compassion for beings (a significant 
motif), surveys the world with his Buddha’s insight and sees the 
varying qualities and faculties of beings, some of whom may be 
able to understand the doctrine. 

Considering to whom he might first teach his doctrine, the 
Buddha thinks of Arada and Udraka, but is told by deities (or 
spirits, devata) that both have recently died. He then thinks of five 
companions of his in his wanderings and ascetic practices before 
the enlightenment. He finds by his insight that they are near 
Varanasi (Benares) and resolves to go there. On the way he meets 
an ‘Ajivaka named Upaka, who remarks on his happy, contented 
appearance and asks whose doctrine he follows. The Buddha 
replies that he has no teacher, that he is freed, the influences being 
exhausted in him, that he is enlightened. The Ajivaka i is sceptical, 
saying ‘It may be so’, shaking his head and going away by a 
different road (this can also be interpreted as by a wrong road: 
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the ambiguity is no doubt deliberate, the reaction of the Ajivaka 
symbolising that of all those who were not ready to understand the 
new doctrine). 

The Buddha finds his former companions in a park (now called 
Sarnath) near Varanasi. They first resolve to treat him without 
respect because he had given up the severe ascetic practices he was 
formerly following with them and relapsed into a life they regard 
as worldly. This refers to the tradition of the extreme asceticism 
tried out by the future Buddha, which he eventually gave up as 
useless, attaining enlightenment whilst living moderately and 
taking a reasonable amount of food. The tradition does not occur 
in the texts we have so far followed, except by implication here, 
though it is found in many later ones. 

On the Buddha's approach, however, the five former compan- 
ions receive him with respect in spite of themselves and become 
his pupils. He tells them how (as described above) having the 
principle of birth and discovered its disadvantage he has acquired 
extinction. Knowledge then arose in them, and insight: our 
freedom is certain, this is our last birth, now there is no rebirth. 

From this point we follow some other texts in order to obtain 
a consensus of opinion among the schools as to how the doctrine 
was first elaborated. We are now concerned not with events 
narrated by the Buddha and afterwards remembered by his 
followers but with the events of his career as a teacher as directly 
remembered by them and recorded in the Tripitaka. The 
Sthaviravada recension of the latter contains in its Sutra section! 
a record of the ‘starting of the wheel of the doctrine’. A similar 
account is given in the Vinaya section® of the same recension, 
where it is embedded in a continuous narrative of the events after 
the enlightenment. Corresponding parts of the Vinaya according to 
three other schools (Sarvastivada, Mahisasaka and Dharmaguptaka), 
their recensions being extant in Chinese translations,* give very 
similar accounts of this whole narrative. These schools all belong 
to the Sthaviravada group. For the other great group of early 
school, the Mahasamghika, we have to turn to a much later text which 
was included in the Vinaya of one of its schools, the Mahavastu of 


1. S V 420 ff. Sanskrit fragments Turfan 581. 
2. Vin I 10 f. Lokottaravada Mahavastu II 331. 
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the Lokottaravada, which is available in its original language. Though 
it is presumably much later than the original Vinaya of the 
Mahasamghikas (which is extant in Chinese and which does not 
contain this narrative) it helps to show that the narrative was widely 
accepted among the early schools (the Siira section of the 
Mahasamghika recensions of the Tripitaka is not available to us). 
We now follow the Sthaviravada Sitra. 

‘There (in the park near Varanasi) the Master (‘Bhagavant’, i.e. 
the Buddha) addressed the group of five monks: These two 
extremes, monks, ought not to be pursued by one who has gone 
forth (from home, from ‘the world’). Which two? That which is 
among pleasures, practising the enjoyment of pleasures, inferior, 
vulgar, common, barbarian, not connected with welfare; and that 
which is devoted to weariness of oneself, unhappy, barbarian, not 
connected with welfare. Monks, not going to either of these 
extremes the intermediate way, illuminated by the thus-gone 
(tathagata, 1.e. the Buddha), making insight, making knowledge, 
leads to calm, to certainty, to enlightenment, to extinction (nirvana). 
And which, monks, is that intermediate way illuminated by the 
thus-gone . . .? It 1s just the excellent way having eight factors, as 
follows: right theory, right intention, right speech, right action, 
right livelihood, right exercise, right self-possession, right concen- 
tration.’ 

The avoidance of the two extremes, of ‘wearying’ oneself (i.e. 
asceticism) as well as of pleasures, is obviously appropriate as a 
reply to the criticism of his companions that the Buddha had 
relapsed. The eightfold way which is intermediate between these 
extremes is the fourth truth, the way leading to cessation, which 
has been mentioned above. The texts next go on to elaborate the 
Four Truths themselves: this we can leave until we come to study 
the doctrine. 

From this point until the last days of the Buddha we have to rely 
on the Vinaya section of the Tripitaka. The recensions mentioned 
above give a continuous narrative of the organisation of the 
communities of Buddhist monks, and of some other events, for a 
short period after the starting of the wheel of the doctrine. They 
then change to an arrangement by topics of the organisation and 
discipline, instead of a chronological arrangement. The Mahavastu 
has parallel accounts of several of the early events, but does not 
concern itself with organisation or discipline to any extent. The 
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arrangement by topics of these matters is supplied for the 
Mahasamghika school by the Skandhaka book of their Vinaya, 
which is generally similar to the Sthaviravada Khandhaka books 
apart from the absence of the opening narrative part of the 
latter. 

The Sthaviravada and Lokottaravada accounts! (which we follow 
as belonging to the most distantly related among those available; 
the other schools whose accounts are available support them) 
agree that afterwards the Buddha addressed his five followers agai 
with a much more difficult discourse. It concerned the doctrine 
of andtman, ‘non-self, also translatable ‘non-soul’ (since the 
brahmans, at least. often use dtman in the latter sense), and the 
analysis of experience into five groups or categories (skandha): 
matter, experience, perception, forces (energy), Consciousness. 
Each of the groups is said to be anatman, non-self, because one 
cannot control it, saying “Let it be thus. . . .. We shall discuss this 
doctrine in a later chapter. 

The accounts next give a dialogue between the Buddha and the 
monks: ‘What do you think, monks, is matter permanent or 
impermanent?—Impermanent, sir.—But if it is impermanent is it 
unhappiness or happiness?* —Unhappiness, sir.—But if it is imper- 
manent, unhappiness, having the principle of change, Is it proper 
to envisage it as This is mine, I am this, This is my self (atman)? 
—It certainly is not, sir. —In this case, therefore, monks, whatever 
is matter, whether past, future or present, internal or external, 
gross or subtle, inferior or superior, far away or in one’s presence, 
all matter should be seen in its true reality with right understand- 
ing as This is not mine, I am not this, This is not my self.’ The 
dialogue continues with the other groups, from experience to 
consciousness, substituted for matter, the replies being the same. 
The Buddha concludes that the good pupil, who learns from what 
he hears, seeing thus will be indifferent to matter, experience, 
perception, forces and consciousness, being indifferent he will 
become dispassionate, through dispassion he will become free, he 
will have knowledge that he is freed in what is freed. He will 
understand that birth is exhausted, the best life has been properly 
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lived, the business has been done, afterwards there will be no more 
of this world. The five monks all became freed after this dialogue. 

From here the continuous accounts (the Mahavastu is not 
continuous and not in chronological sequence and does not have 
most of the episodes which follow) describe the recruiting of more 
monks to the Buddhist community by the Buddha. Many young 


men of the merchant class in Varanasi leave ‘the world’ to follow 


the Buddha. The parents and wife of one of these become lay 
disciples, thus establishing another branch of the community: 
those in the world who by giving alms to the monks become a 
regular source of support for them. When he has sixty monks the 
Buddha sends them out in all directions to teach. (Laymen and 
laywomen are usually called ‘assemblies.’) 

After this the organisation of the community becomes more 
complicated. In the first place the Buddha delegates to his monks 
the right to admit recruits to the community. After this it becomes 
necessary from time to time to impose restrictions on entry: the 
candidates must have certain qualifications. It became important 
to avoid clashes with secular authority and law, as well as to prevent 
people joining for entirely wrong motives. For example a story is 
told (on a much later occasion, after the Buddha has gone to 
Magadha) that King Bimbisara ordered his generals to march out 
to quell some trouble on the borders. Some of the soldiers decide 
that it is a bad thing to fight, desert the army and join the Buddhist 
community. It is of course a serious crime by secular law to aid 
and abet desertion, and the King lodges a complaint, whereupon 
the Buddha promulgates a rule that those in the royal service may 
not be admitted to the community. It is also found necessary to 
make rules against admitting persons suffering from certain dis- 
eases and deformities. Slaves may not be admitted unless first 
released from slavery, otherwise again there will be trouble with 
the secular law. Thieves, debtors and murderers are excluded 
when they seek to evade the consequences of their actions by 
‘leaving the world’. As a rule anyone under the age of twenty Is 
not to be admitted. 

After the events in Varanasi the Buddha returned to Uruvilva 
in Magadha. Here the Vinayain its different recensions (confirmed 
by the Mahavastu) narrates a strange event when the Buddha meets 
three ascetics with matted hair (jatilas), all of the Kasyapa clan and 
each having numerous followers. The Buddha asks to stay the night 
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in Uruvilva Kasyapa’s fire temple (the ascetic is apparently an 
orthodox brahman maintaining a sacred fire). The ascetic objects 
on the ground that there is a dangerous dragon (ndga) there. The 
Buddha is not afraid of dragons and insists, the ascetic giving way. 
The dragon tries to overcome the Buddha by breathing forth fire 
and smoke, but the Buddha is too powerful for him and subdues 
him. Convinced of the marvellous power of the Buddha the three 
Kasyapas and their followers join the Buddha’s community. 

The Buddha next goes on to Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, 
invited by King Bimbisara. The King is pleased with the Buddha's 
teaching and becomes a lay disciple. According to the Sthaviravada 
Vinaya he then presents a park for the use of the Buddhist 
community. 

Next follows (confirmed by the Mahavastu) the story of how 
the Buddha eained his two best followers, Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana.' A wanderer named Sanjayin, whom the Mahavastu 
(but not the texts of the other schools) identifies with the leader 
of the Agnostics, was staying in Rajagrha with some of his followers. 
Among the latter were Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, who were 
great friends. Sariputra met one of the Buddhist monks, was most 
impressed by his calm and pleasant bearing, and asked him who 
his teacher was and what his doctrine. The monk says that he has 
not learned much of the doctrine but can state the meaning (artha) 
of it very briefly. Sariputra was brilliant of intellect and did not 
need any elaborate explanations, a hint of the doctrine would be 
enough to give him insight into it. So he asked for just the meaning 
without elaboration. The monk tells him the Master teaches the 
origination of principles from causes. 

This is enough to give Sariputra insight into the doctrine. He 
at once tells Maudgalyayana and they decide to go to the Buddha. 
They first tell Sanjayin, who refuses to go with them, but all the 
other followers of Sanjayin go. The Buddha welcomes the two 
friends to his community and says they will be his best pupils. 

The Sthaviravada and other Vinayas after this narrate further 
elaborations of the organisation of the community. Preceptors 
(upadhyayas) are instituted within the community to guide new 
monks in manners and decorum. More rules on admission are 
formulated, most of which were noticed above. It is in connection 
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with these that a visit by the Buddha to Kapilavastu, the city of his 
birth, is narrated. The Mahavastu describes' this visit at far greater 
length. Among its many episodes it confirms the only one noticed 
by the Sthaviravada Vinaya, the going forth from the world of the 
Buddha’s son Rahula. 

In the early texts we have examined there is no mention of the 
Buddha having had a son, but later accounts make much of this 
and of his marriage while he was living a luxurious and aristocratic 
life before the renunciation. The Sthaviravada Vinaya says* simply 
that the Buddha went from Rajagrha to Kapilavastu and there 
visited the house of his father, Suddhodana the Saky a. Rahula’s 
mother then said to Rahula: ‘Rahula, this is your father. Go and 
ask for your inheritance’. Rahula does so. The Buddha turns to 
Sariputra and tells him to let Rahula go forth as a novice in the 
community. 

At this point Suddhodana asks for a boon from the Buddha. 
When the future Buddha left home Suddhodana was very un- 
happy, likewise when his other son Nanda (the Buddha’s half- 
brother) left (he too is elsewhere recorded to have joined the 
community of monks) and now Rahula is leaving he is exceedingly 
unhappy (the Commentary notes that the family line will be cut 
off, this is what Suddhodana is thinking). Affection for one’s son 
cuts into the skin, the flesh, even into the marrow of one’s bones. 
He therefore asks that the community should not admit a son 
without the consent of his father and mother. The Buddha agrees 
to this and adds it to the rules. 

Rules of training for the novices are next laid down, and 
punishment for their infringement. The punishment consists 
merely of putting certain places temporarily out of bounds for an 
offender, except in case of a very serious offence, for which he can 
be expelled from the community. Monks also could be expelled 
if it was found that they had been admitted without proper 
qualifications or for wrong motives. After giving many instances of 
irregular procedures the Sthaviravada Vinaya has the Buddha lay 
down the full formal procedure (karman, ‘action’) for entrance 
(upasampada) into the community (this is the second and final 
stage of joining, the first being the ‘going forth’ from the world). 
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At various places rules governing formal procedures by the 
Buddhist community are worked out. It becomes clear that this 
community consists simply of any number of small groups in 
different localities. If these number twenty or more monks they are 
fully autonomous and can perform any ‘action’, if they are smaller 
than that there are some actions which they cannot legally 
perform. These communities were defined by demarcating bound- 
aries within which certain individuals were normally resident, and 
which were narrow enough to permit the whole of each commu- 
nity to meet in one place regularly without difficulty. To be legally 
valid, any action taken by a community must be approved when 
it is complete: all members must be present except in very 
exceptional circumstances, such as illness, when an opinion or vote 
could be conveyed by proxy. The business of these meetings was 
made effective in the form of resolutions, which had to be 
approved unanimously to be valid. It is laid down that every 
endeavour should be made, by argument and compromise and 
conciliation of dissident opinions, to attain this unanimity. Failure 
in this would threaten the community with a schism, which was 
regarded as extremely dangerous. No higher authority than the 
separate communities was set up, other than the Buddha himself 
as long as he lived and the doctrine and discipline as promulgated 
by him. It was the doctrine which the Buddha intended to be the 
sole authority: even the discipline he thought should be subject 
to modification by the community if they thought fit after his 
parinirvana (by the entire community in this case, probably), 
though in the event this right was not taken advantage of by his 
followers. 

It was in connection with the organisation of the separate 
communities that King Bimbisara is recorded to have suggested 
that the Buddhist monks should observe the ceremony of posadha, 
a kind of sabbath day, or rather night, traditionally observed by 
communities of sramanas. On the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
nights of each lunar half month each community would assemble 
for discussions on the doctrine (the assembly thus took place at 
the full Moon and at weekly intervals thereafter). 

Whereas the events up to the visit to Kapilavastu appear to have 
taken place within the first year after the enlightenment, the 
institution of the posadha seems to have been approved by the 
Buddha somewhat later. It is stated that some tme after the posadha 
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was instituted the Buddha proposed that the monks should recite 
their rules of training at the ceremony. Now in that book of the 
Vinaya where these rules are collected and laid down there is an 
introductory narrative! in which Sariputra asks the Buddha to 
formulate a code of discipline so that the best life may last long 
(the occasion was during a shortage of food, when the possibility 
of Buddhism being brought to an end, as by starvation of the 
monks, was discussed: Sariputra thought that the monks should be 
restrained from offensive behaviour by listing a code of offences, 
and that the result would be that the community would long enjoy 
the support of the laity, even in difficult times). The Buddha, 
however, decides to wait for offences actually to occur before 
attempting to formulate a code. In the event, the first offence 
noticed by the Buddha occurs in Vaisali (capital of Vrji), and 
according to the code of the Lokottaravada school* it happened 
in the fifth year of the teaching (after the enlightenment). 
Thereafter other offences took place in the fifth and sixth years 
and later, and were gradually added to the code. 

If we follow this chronology the proposal to recite the code 
could not have been made until at least the fifth year of the 
teaching. The posadha ceremony itself may not long have preceded 
the institution of the recital. The code of offences to be avoided 
by the monks is called the ‘liberation’ (pratimoksa). Either before 
or at each ceremonial recitation any monk who had committed any 
offence listed was required to confess it. The object of this was that 
the monks would both be restrained from committing offences 
and relieved from remorse after committing an offence by under- 
going the appropriate punishment. The four most serious offences 
entailed expulsion from the community. The remainder were 
punished by the disgrace of a period of probation, or temporary 
suspension from full membership of the community, or simply of 
public confession. There was no question of any kind of physical 
punishment. Once the ‘liberation’ had been recited and any 
offences dealt with, a community could consider itself ‘pure’ and 
fit to transact other business. 





1. In the Sthaviravada version Vin III 3 ff. 

2. The Pratimoksa-Sitra of the Mahasanghikas (—Lokottaravadins), edited by Pa- 
chow and Mishra, Allahabad, 1956, p. 5 of the text. But Sdratthadtpant (1 p. 401) 
gives year 12 for the first minor offence and 20 for the first major one (cf. Vin 
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There seems to be no chronological arrangement in the 
accounts of the laying down of further rules of organisation and 
discipline in the Vinaya. It was probably fairly early that the rule 
of residence in one place for the Rains was made. Travel was 
difficult in that season, and, what was more to the point, travellers 
were liable to damage crops when roads were impassable. The 
various Buddhist communities were therefore required to remain 
staulionary during the Rains, each monk remaining for at least three 
months (a Sthaviravada commentary notes that the exact prescrip- 
tion of the period was made twenty years after the enlightenment’). 
This period of residence for monks who previously had wandered 
at large at least within the limits of the territory of their community 
(and they might freely wander elsewhere as well) led naturally to 
the use of buildings. The trend was for dwellings for whole 
communities to be built together, eventually, therefore, for per- 
manent ‘monasteries’ to be established. How far this went during 
the lifetime of the Buddha is not known, but the Vinaya records 
very detailed rules governing the types of buildings allowable, their 
furniture and equipment and proper behaviour in them. 

The main groups of rules remaining concern the dress of the 
monks and their food and medicine. 

At the end of these topics of organisation an important event 
is narrated which presumably took place later in the Buddha's 
teaching career. This is the institution of a community of nuns. It 
was at Vaisali* that the Buddha agreed to this, reluctantly we are 
told, at the request of his aunt Mahaprajapati, who became the 
leader of the women’s community. The Buddha apparently feared 
that this community was liable to bring ill repute on his whole 
organisation and result in a premature end to Buddhism. In the 
hope of offsetting this danger he promulgated additional rules to 
restrict the nuns and made them strictly subordinate to the monks. 

Before we leave the Vinaya it is worth noting the evidence it 
provides as to the character of the Buddha. The promulgation of 
rules of discipline is clearly not the primary concern of the teacher, 
who is shown reluctant to formulate rules and willing to have the 
less important ones abolished.* He is always most ready to take 
extenuating circumstances into consideration, particularly illness, 





1, AA II 97. 
2. Sravasti, Lokottaravada (Roth p. 6). 
3. This willingness is recorded in a Sutra text, D II 154. 
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including mental illness. It is the doctrine and the ‘excellent way 
having eight factors’ which the Buddha is concerned with, and 
restraint and discipline ought to follow automatically from the 
latter without separate prescription. In fact the motive for formu- 
lating disciplinary rules is very frequently said to be public opinion, 
of the laity whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist: the outward 
conduct of the community should be such as to inspire confidence 
and respect, even though it may concern trivial matters such as 
dress which have no bearing on the practice of the way. In some 
cases, of course, rules have to be promulgated to check the 
behaviour of those who have no real vocation for the ‘best life’, 
who may have joined the community for wrong or confused 
motives. 

Two episodes in the Vinaya delineate very clearly the attitude 
of the Buddha, his fundamental tolerance and compassion, which 
are found everywhere in his teaching and are here exemplified in 
practice. In the first’ a general named Simha, of Vrji, a lavish 
patron of the Jainas, hears the Buddha praised when the latter visits 
Vaisali and decides to go himself to see him. Simha is so pleased 
with the Buddha that he asks to be accepted by him as a lay disciple. 
In accepting him, the Buddha urges him not to withdraw the 
regular alms which he has long been giving to the Jainas. 

The second episode?’ concerns a monk suffering from dysentery. 
The Buddha wandering round a dwelling-place of the community 
with his most faithful attendant Ananda (his cousin) sees the sick 
monk lying helpless in his own excrement. He approaches and asks 
him: ‘What is your illness, monk?’. The monk says: ‘I have a 
disorder of the stomach, Master’. “Then have you an attendant, 
monk?’ ‘No, Master’. ‘Now why do the monks not attend to you?’ 
‘I do nothing for the monks, sir, therefore the monks do not 
attend to me.’ Then the Master addressed the venerable Ananda: 
‘Go Ananda, bring water, we will bathe this monk.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 
Having assented to the Master the venerable Ananda brought 
water. The Master poured water and Ananda washed him thor- 
oughly, then the Master seized the monk by the head and the 
venerable Ananda took him by the feet and they lifted him up and 
put him on a bed. Then the Master because of this, in this 


1. Vin I 232 ff, especially p. 235. 
2. Vin I 301 f. 
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connection, had the community of monks assemble and ques- 
tioned the monks: ‘Monks, is there in such and such a dwelling 
a monk who is ill?’ ‘There is, Master.’ ‘What is the illness of that 
monk, monks?’ ‘That venerable one is ill with a disorder of the 
stomach, sir.’ “Now has that monk an attendant, monks?’ ‘No, 
master.’ ‘Now why do the monks not attend to him?’ “That monk, 
sir, does nothing for the monks, therefore the monks do not 
attend to him.’ ‘Monks, you have no mother, no father, who might 
attend to you. If you do not attend to one another then who will 
attend to you? Monks, he who would attend on me, he should 
attend to one who is ill.’ 

Despite his care in organising the community the Buddha was 
faced with very serious internal trouble in it towards the end of 
his career. From later Buddhist histories we learn that King 
Bimbisara of Magadha was succeeded by his son Ajatasatru eight 
years before the parinirvana, which would be 494 B.c. A little before 
this Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha who had joined his 
community, conceived the ambition of becoming the leader of the 
monks himself. The story is told in the Vinaya' in connection with 
the legislation to prevent schisms and partly in the Mahavastu 
(which, however, has little but embellishments to the main story) 
and in some Sarvastivada texts.* 

Devadatta suggests to the Buddha that as he is now old he 
should retire and let Devadatta lead the community.* The Buddha 
refuses. Devadatta is a friend of Prince AjataSatru, and, annoyed 
by the Buddha’s refusal and especially by the latter’s having the 
community warned against him, he confides in the Prince and 
solicits his sympathy. He suggests that the Prince is in a similar 
position, waiting to become king. Suppose the Prince were to kill 
the King and Devadatta were to kill the Buddha, then they could 
be king and buddha themselves. Ajatasatru agrees and attempts to 
assassinate his father. He is foiled by the ministers, but Bimbisara, 
on learning from his son that he wants the kingdom, abdicates and 
AjataSatru becomes king. Devadatta then asks him to have the 
Buddha killed. AjataSatru sends assassins but they fail. In the 
Buddha’s presence they become his lay disciples instead. Devadatta 


Vin II 184 ff. 
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then tries himself to kill the Buddha by rolling a stone down a 
mountainside onto him. The Buddha escapes with an injury to his 
foot. When all violent attempts fail Devadatta makes a schism in 
the community by proposing stricter discipline: the monks should 
live only in the forest and not come to the villages, they should 
wear only rags and not accept gifts of robes, nor should they accept 
invitations to meals but only alms in their begging bowls, they 
should live in the open and not in dwellings, they should be 
vegetarians (the Buddha allowed whatever food was given, pro- 
vided animals were not specially killed to provide alms food). The 
Buddha rules that any monk who wishes may follow these sugges- 
tions, but refuses to make them obligatory. Devadatta thereupon 
makes a schism, being supported by. some other monks. 

There is a little later evidence that Devadatta had some success, 
and that his schismatic community survived for several centuries. 
If so it would appear that the accounts of his violence and 
involvement in political plots are exaggerated by the partisans of 
the Buddha who record them. Whatever the truth, Devadatta’s 
ambitions caused a serious crisis in the Buddhist community. At 
one time according to the Vinaya' five hundred monks followed 
him, though Sariputra is supposed to have brought them back 
again. Later accounts* make Devadatta die before the Buddha. As 
for Ajatasatru, having gained his object he sought to consolidate 
his position and even to befriend the Buddha, as we read in the 
Sutra. 

The Sutra section of the Trpitaka contains innumerable scat- 
tered episodes in the teaching of the Buddha, from which we can 
take only a few significant points here. In many of the texts, 
especially the shorter ones, thie Buddha is speaking to his monks, 
but in a considerable number, particularly among the longer texts, 
he meets brahmans, other Sramanas, kings and nobles and men 
and women of many different professions in the cities (most of the 
dialogues take place in, or on the outskirts of, the great cities of 
the Ganges plain, especially Sravasti the capital of KoSala, then the 
biggest Ganges kingdom). To those living ‘in the world’ and not 
expected yet to renounce it the Buddha recommends social virtues 
and good friendship, as promoting the happiness of those prac- 


1. Vin II 199. 
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tising them as well as of those with whom they live and work. 
Humour abounds in his discourse, for example when he narrates 
stories to illustrate the degeneration of society resulting from the 
attempts of kings to prevent crime,' in the irony with which he 
discusses the practices and beliefs of the brahmans,? or when he 
describes the pompous humbug of ‘God’ (Brahma), who pretends 
to be all-powerful and omniscient and claims to have created the 
universe, but is chiefly concerned to avoid having his ignorance 
exposed in public.* 

The all-pervading element in the character of the Buddha as 
illustrated in the dialogues, however, is his calm, his peaceful, 
unsentimental quest for truth, his self-possessed exemplification of 
the intermediate way he teaches, his unpretentious but rigorous 
quesuioning of those he meets, in order to elucidate the truth from 
them, in preference to lecturing to them. It is almost superfluous 
to say that the whole approach is intellectual, not emotional. 
However, the element of compassion must not be overlooked; 
though not dominant it would seem to be essential. It is presented 
as the motive for all the Buddha’s teaching and organising, it 
inspires the moral teaching although the latter is also intellectually 
grounded: compassion and concern for the welfare of all living ~ 
beings is frequently spoken of. A certain form of meditation is 
often spoken of by the Buddha, and recommended for laymen and 
monks (used to get rid of the ‘obstacles’) alike, consisting in 
pervading the four directions successively with thought charged 
with ‘loving kindness’ (or ‘benevolence’, maitra), with compassion, 
with sympathetic joy (i.e. joy at the well-being of others, of those 
who are fortunate) and with equanimity. Through considering all 
beings as like oneself (sarvatmata, i.e. putting oneself in the place 
of others) one should make the thought, thus charged, sublime 
and immeasurable so that it pervades the whole universe.* 

It is most characteristic of the Buddha that he always adapts his 
talk to the person he is conversing with. His courtesy in argument 
results from this: it is certainly not his way to denounce the 
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opinions and practices of another to his face and challenge him 
to justify them. His method rather is to seem tc) adopt the other’s 
point of view and then by question and answer to improve on it 
until a position compatible with his own has been arrived at. Thus 
he leads his partner in discussion towards the truth as he has 
discovered it, but so that the partner seems himself to continue 
his own quest, in whatever form it had taken, and to arrive at 
higher truths than he had previously been aware of, or more 
convincing moral ideas. The method is well illustrated by the 
numerous discussions with brahmans, for example all but one of 
the dialogues referred to above to exemplify irony (the odd one 
is a similar dialogue with an ascetic, who may or may not be a 
brahman). Among them will be found expressed several times the 
Buddha's criticism of the system of hereditary social classes (the 
so-called ‘castes’), especially of the hereditary priesthood of the 
brahmans themselves: in these dialogues brahmans are shown as 
led on to admit that the real brahman is he who is a brahman by 
character, not by birth. 

Among the latest of the dialogues is presumably that in which 
the Buddha is visited by King Ajatasatru, the latter having consol- 
idated his position after his father’s abdication (the unhappy 
Bimbisara was imprisoned and then left to starve, according to the 
Sthaviravada commentary on this dialogue).' 

One full Moon night (the traditional time for meditation and 
philosophical discussion in ancient India, as well as certain relli- 
gious ceremonies, and the chief posadha night of the Buddhists, 
as noticed above) the King feels exaltation as he sits on the flat 
roof of his palace with his ministers. He proposes to visit some 
brahman or sramanawho may set his thoughts at peace, and invites 
suggestions. Some of the ministers suggest in turn three Ajivaka 
teachers and one each of the Lokayata, Agnostic and Jaina schools. 
The King greets all these proposals with silence. Then a doctor 
named Jivaka suggests the Buddha (Jivaka’s story is told at some 
length in the Vinaya; he gave medical treatment to the monks and 
supported them by gifts). AjataSatru agrees and sets out in state, 
riding an elephant and with a large escort, for Jivaka’s mango 
wood (near Rajagrha), where the Buddha is staying with a large 
community of monks. 


——_——— 
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As they approach in the dark the King becomes apprehensive 
of a trap, thinking presumably of his past support for Devadatta. 
The mango wood is perfectly still: although there should be several 
hundred monks there not a cough can be heard. Jivaka reassures 
him by pointing out that lamps are burning in the pavilion. The 
King dismounts from his elephant and goes on into the pavilion. 
Jivaka points out the Master sitting against the central column, 
facing East with the community of monks in front of him. 
Ajatasatru stands to one side after approaching the Buddha and 
contemplates the perfect silence of the community, like a perfectly 
clear lake, and expresses the wish that Prince Udayibhadra might 
acquire the same calm as the community (the Prince is his son and 
heir and Ajatasatru evidently fears he might have inherited his own 
impatience to become king). According to the commentary the 
King does not express this aloud, but the Buddha divines his 
thoughts. The Master remarks somewhat cryptically to the King 
that the latter has followed his affections (meaning, the commen- 
tary says, that seeing the community he has followed his affection, 
Just as water flows downhill). The King says that Prince Udayibhadra 
is dear to him, and repeats his wish. Then he salutes the Master 
and the community and sits down. 

Ajatasatru asks leave to put a question for the Buddha to 
explain. The question is that whereas the various secular profes- 
sions produce visible results, making their practitioners happy and 
pleased, as well as their families and friends, moreover making 
possible donations to brahmans and Sramanas, which should be 
conducive to attaining heaven, what is the visible result of being 
a sramana, if any? The Buddha asks if he has tried this question 
on others, and what replies he got, and the King tells him the — 
replies of the six teachers of various schools his ministers had 
mentioned at the beginning of this dialogue, all of whom he had 
visited before. All the replies are presented as irrelevant to the 
question: the teachers had propounded some of their special 
doctrines, their theories and in the case of the Jaina his practice, 
but no result is mentioned except that the Ajivakas say it doesn’t 
matter what you do, you will experience happiness and unhappt- 
ness according to Destiny, and actually nothing can happen to the 
seven elements, whilst the Lokayata philosopher is made to say 
only that we all die anyway and that is the end for fools and wise 
men alike. The Agnostic for obvious reasons evades the question 
and says he wouldn’t give an answer even if he had one. 
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The Buddha then offers his reply. First, suppose a slave of the 
King were able to join a sramana community, having thought ‘I am 
a man, the same as the King, why shouldn't I be free?’, wouldn’t 
it be a visible result if afterwards the King greeted him with respect 
as a free man? The King agrees. He agrees also that a peasant 
householder, paying taxes and increasing the treasury, would be 
more contented and more respected if he became a wanderer. The 
Buddha then describes how such a recruit might be trained under 
a buddha, in self-possession, contentment, compassion and so on, 
and would feel free and happy as he meditated. The King agrees 
that this too is a visible result, and afterwards the Buddha works 
up through various kinds of meditation to the acquisition of the 
‘sciences’, including the Four Truths and knowledge that the 
influences have been exhausted, that one is freed from transmi- 
gration. The King agrees that all these are visible results, each 
better than the last. 

Pleased with the reply, AjataSatru asks to become a lay Buddhist, 
adding that he had been a fool, acted badly in taking his just 
father’s life for the sake of sovereignty. Would the Master accept 
his confession for the sake of restraint in future? The Buddha says 
that since the King sees it as a transgression and confesses It 
truthfully he can accept it. 

The King then takes his leave. The Buddha remarks to the 
monks that the King was wounded and afflicted: if he did not have 
such a crime on his conscience he would have understood the 
doctrine. 


The Last Months and the Parinirvana 


The final episodes of the Buddha’s life are narrated at some length 
in the Mahaparinirvana Sitra of the Sutra section of the Tripitaka. 
This is available to us in several recensions.' Here we shall follow 
the Sthaviravada, as the best preserved, omitting anything not 
confirmed by other versions. The main episodes are translated, 
with a minimum of comment and continuity. 

The text begins with the Buddha staying in Rajagrha. At that 
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time King AjataSatru was planning to attack Vrji. Before doing so 
he sent his minister Varsakara to the Buddha, to present his 
compliments and good wishes, inform the Master of the proposed 
Invasion and report any comments he might make, since what he 
said would not be untrue. Varsakara carries out this extraordinary 
mission to the champion of non-violence, finding him (sitting) 
with Ananda standing behind fanning him. The Master turns to 
Ananda: 

‘Have you heard, Ananda, whether the Vrjis have frequent 
assemblies, are devoted to the Assembly?—I have heard so . . . sir. 
—as long as the Vrijis have frequent assemblies, are devoted to the 
Assembly, increase can be expected for them, not decline. Have 
you heard, Ananda, whether the Vrjis assemble in unanimity, rise 
In unanimity, carry out the Vrji business in unanimity? —I have ... 
—As long ... increase can be expected for them, not decline. Have 
you heard whether the Vrjis do not authorise what has not been 
authorised, do not abolish what has been authorised, proceed 
conforming to the Vrji principles as-‘authorised in ancient tradi- 
tion? —I have . . . —Have you heard whether the Vrjis entertain, 
give respect to, revere, honour those among them who are elders 
and consider them worth listening to? I have ...—Have you heard 
whether the Vrjis do not drag away the women and girls of the 
tribes and force them to live with them? —I have heard that they 
do not . . .—Have you heard whether the Vrjis entertain, give 
respect to, revere, honour the shrines of the Vrjis, at home and 
elsewhere, and do not rescind the just tithe given before, made 
before? —I have . . —Have you heard whether as regards the 
‘worthy ones’ (arhant, used by the Buddhists for the ‘perfected 
one’ who has acquired enlightenment, attained extinction, in the 
Tripitaka usually synonymous with samyaksambuddha, “perfectly 
enlightened’, i.e. a title of the Buddha; here apparently used in 
a wider sense or an older sense which is wider) of the Vrjis the 
true safety and shelter and protection is properly arranged, that 
worthy ones may come to the country in future and those already 
there may live comfortably in the country? —I have. . .’ 

The Buddha tells Varsakara that he himself had taught the Vrjis 
these seven principles leading to prosperity when in Vaisalt and 
that as long as they remain increase and not decline can be 
expected for the Vrjis. The minister remarks that even one of these 
principles should accomplish this, not to speak of all seven. The 
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Vrjis are invincible in war, as far as King AjataSatru is concerned, 
except through propaganda, through making them divided and 
opposed to each other. He then takes his leave. 

Soon afterwards the Buddha has all the monks in the vicinity 
assembled in the audience hall and lectures them on seven 
principles leading to prosperity for monks. These are based on 
those for the Vrjis: frequent assemblies, unanimity in business, 
conformity to the training as it has been authorised, respect for 
the elders of the community and listening to them, not getting 
under the control of desires which lead to rebirth, preference for 
living in the forest and attention to their personal self-possession 
with the thought that congenial fellows in the best life mav come 
and that those who have come already may live in comfort. The 
text continues with several more groups of seven principles, which 
however are specific to the Buddhist community, such as the seven 
factors of enlightenment (we shall meet these again below). 

Some time after this the Buddha, with a large community of 
monks, leaves Rajagrha and makes his way gradually towards the 
North and West, in fact towards the Vrji Republic (the texts note 
a number of stages on the way). He in due course reaches the 
Ganges at the village of Pataligramaka. Here he has a number of 
lay disciples, householders, who come to see him. To them he gives 
a different kind of lecture, on the question of virtue or good 
conduct,’ as follows. 

‘Householders, there are these five disadvantages of bad char- 
acter, of failure in virtue.' Which five? The first disadvantage is that 
one of bad character, who has failed in virtue, incurs a great 
confiscation of property through negligence of his affairs. . . . The 
second is that a bad report of the fame (i.e. a report of the ill fame) 
is disseminated of one of bad character who has failed in virtue. . . . 
The third is that whatever assembly he approaches, whether of 
warriors, priests (brahmans), householders or sramanas, one of 
bad character, who has failed in virtue, approaches diffident and 
shamefaced. ... The fourth is that one of bad character, who has 
failed in virtue, dies bewildered. . . . The fifth is that after death, 
after the body splits up, one of bad character who has failed in 
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virtue is reborn in misery, an evil destiny, ruin, purgatory. These 
are the five disadvantages of bad character, of failure in virtue. 

‘Householders, there are these five advantages in being virtu- 
ous, of success in virtue. Which five? The first advantage is that one 
who is virtuous, who has succeeded in virtue, through care of his 
aifairs acquires a great mass of property. . . . The second is that 
a good report of his fame is disseminated. . . . The third is that 
whatever assembly he approaches, whether of warriors, priests, 
householders or philosophers, he approaches confident, not 
shamefaced. . . . The fourth is that he dies not bewildered. .. . 
The fifth is that after death, after the body splits up, one who ts 
virtuous, who has succeeded in virtue, is reborn in a good destiny, 
in a heaven world. These are the five advantages in being virtuous, 
of success in virtue.’ 

‘Then the Master instructed, exhorted, excited and delighted 
the Pataligramaka lay disciples for much of the night with doctrinal 
talk, and then dismissed them.’ He spent the night in the local rest 
house at the invitation of the lay disciples of the village. 

At that time the minister Varsakara (with another minister 
according to the Sthaviravada version) was in Pataligramaka 
‘building a city to repel the Vrjis’. Evidently Ajatasatru is on the 
defensive, convinced of the strength of the Vrjis. Pataligramaka was 
on the frontier, formed here by the River Ganges, in an important 
strategic position on the direct route between Rajagrha and Vaisali 
and protected on one flank by a major tributary of the Ganges. 
Hence the decision to build a fortress there, in fact to build a 
walled city as a basuon and doubtless as a base for future 
operations across the river. In fact the village, renamed Pataliputra, 
rapidly became a great city and a later king of Magadha transferred 
his capital there. When the rulers of Magadha extended their 
empire over almost the whole of India Pataliputra became for a 
time the greatest metropolis India has ever seen. The Buddhists 
of the first century after the parinirvana may perhaps be suspected 
of slightly embroidering this part of the narrative to connect their 
Master with the new and prosperous capital. 

The text says that the various sites on the land where the city 
is to be built are occupied by deities or spirits (devata), some 
superior, some intermediate, some inferior. There is some confu- 
sion between the versions, but it appears that the Buddha is able 
to see these deities occupying the sites and tells Ananda that 
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people of corresponding superior, intermediate and inferior rank 
will live in houses on these sites. He says it is as if the minister was 
taking counsel with the gods in building the city. He predicts that 
Pataliputra (using the new name) will be the chief city and centre 
of commerce in the country of the Aryans and as far as trade 
extends, adding that there will be three dangers for it: from fire, 
from water (floods) and from internal dissensions. 

The Buddha meets Varsakara again, and the minister invites 
him, with the community, to a meal the next day. The food is 
excellent. According to the Sarvastivada version the minister 
expresses the wish that through this alms to the community the 
deities of the city may long prosper and be happy: the gift is 
dedicated in their name. In the Sthaviravada version also the 
Buddha expresses his appreciation in verses: in whatever place a 
wise man arranges his dwelling and feeds the virtuous, if he 
dedicates gifts to the gods (devatas) they, being honoured, will 
honour him; they will have compassion on him, like a mother on 
her own son, and a man when the gods (devas) have compassion 
will always see good fortune. 

When the Buddha leaves, the minister follows him, with the idea 
that the place where he leaves the site will be named the Gautama 
Gate (Gautama being the Buddha’s clan name) and the landing 
place from which he crosses the Ganges will be named the 
Gautama Ferry. The Buddha leaves (according to the Sarvastivada 
version by the West gate) and the gate by which he leaves is named 
accordingly. The versions differ about the details at the river 
crossing, but agree that the Buddha uses supernatural power so 
that he is not seen to cross the river at all. He vanishes on this side 
and rises up on the other side. The Sarvastivada version neverthe- 
less says that that crossing place was named Gautama Ferry, whilst 
the Sthaviravada version, which is more ancient, says only that the 
Gautama Gate was named. The latter seems more to the point and 
helps to make the whole scene symbolic of the Buddha's attain- 
ment of the ‘other side’ of transmigration, i.e. extinction (nirvana), 
by the power of meditation. Here again we seem to see the text 
embellished and made more than a simple narrative. The Buddha 
is again made to recite a verse suited to the occasion: ‘People make 
a causeway over the pools or bind together a raft, when they would 
cross the flood, the lake; wise men have (already) crossed over.’ 

The meaning seems to be that while people struggle in the flood 
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of transmigration the wise have renounced desire and attained 
extinction. 

The Buddha then continues on his way through Vrji. At various 
places on the way, in both Magadha and Vrji, he gives discourses 
to the monks: the versions differ as to where each discourse was 
given, but in the course of the text mention the same places and 
the same talks. The latter include talk on the Four Truths and a 
lecture which is simply summarised under the headings: virtue, 
concentration, understanding; concentration penetrated with vir- 
tue has great results, great benefit; understanding penetrated with 
concentration has great results, great benefit (this clause not in 
Sarvastivada version); thought penetrated with understanding 
becomes perfectly free from the influences (Sarvastivada substi- 
tutes ‘from pleasure, aversion and delusion’; Sthaviravada adds ‘to 
wit the influences of pleasure, desire for existence, opinion and 
ignorance’). At Nadika the Buddha tells Ananda that a disciple 
should have ‘confidence founded in understanding’ of the Bud- 
dha, the doctrine and the community. 

In due course the Buddha reaches Vaisali, the Vrji capital. Here 
he has many disciples, including the celebrated geisha Amrapali. 
At this period she was wealthy and of a respectable age, since she 
was famous already in the time of Bimbisara and before Jivaka 
(Bimbisara’s and then AjataSatru’s court physician) was born, if we 
are to believe his story in the Vinaya. According to Sthaviravada 
tradition she afterwards became a Buddhist nun, and a poem then 
composed by her is preserved in their Tripitaka. She hears that the 
Master has arrived in Vaisali and is staying in her mango wood, 
and drives out in a carriage to see him. He ‘instructs. exhorts, 
excites and delights her with doctrinal talk’, as is usual with lay 
disciples, then she invites him with the community to a meal the 
following day (cf. p. 232 below). 

The Licchavis (one of the tribes who confederated to form the 
Vrji Republic, and the most important one, the founders of Vaisali 
itself) of Vaisali also heard of the Buddha’s arrival and drove out 
to see him in their four divisions (clans?), the blue, yellow, red and 
white (with chariots, clothes, weapons, ornaments, etc., of their 
own colours). When they appeared in the distance the Buddha said 
to the monks: those of you who have never seen the Thirty Three 
Gods (the gods of the Veda), look at the assembly of Licchavis, if 
you look at the Licchavi assembly you can visualise the assembly 
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of the Thirty Three! On arrival the Licchavis receive the usual 
instruction but are disappointed when they seck to invite the 
Buddha, having been forestalled by Amrapali. They snapped their 
fingers: alas, we are defeated by the mango girl, alas, we are 
deceived by the mango girl! 

The next day Amrapali herself serves the Buddha and the 
community. According to the Sthaviravada text she then presents 
the mango park to the community, whilst the Sarvastivada text 
contents itself with praising her gift of the meal. The Buddha 
afterwards goes on to a village near VaiSsali. There he tells the 
monks to prepare for the Rains, staying at different places all 
round Vaisali in groups of friends, himself staying in the village. 
According to the Sarvastivada version this scattering was a response 
to a severe famine which had occurred, but the Sthaviravada 
tradition knows nothing of this, its commentary merely remarking 
that the village where the Buddha stayed could neither accommo- 
date nor feed so many monks. 

During the Rains the Buddha had a severe illness, with violent 
pains which seemed likely to be fatal. He accepted them with self- 
possession, thinking that it was not proper to attain extinction 
(final nirvana) without addressing his followers, without taking 
leave of the community of monks. He then checked his illness with 
energy and it abated. When he had recovered he sat outside the 
dwelling. Ananda expressed his concern: my body was as if drunk, 
I lost my bearings, I could not remember the doctrine, because 
of the Master’s illness, nevertheless it would be some reassurance 
for me if I knew the Master would not attain extinction until he 
had promulgated something about the community of monks. The 
Buddha replied: , 

‘What does the community of monks expect of me, Ananda? I 
have taught the doctrine without omission, without excluding 
anything. As to this, Ananda, the thus-gone one (Buddha) does not 
have a ‘teacher’s fist’ with reference to the doctrine (i.e. he does 
not keep anything back). If anyone should think that he should 
watch over the community of monks or that the community of 
monks should refer to him, then let him promulgate something 
about the community of monks. The thus-gone does not think that 
he should watch over the community of monks or that the 
community of monks should refer to him. Why should the thus- 
gone promulgate something about the community of monks? 
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Ananda, I am now aged, old, an elder, my time has gone, I have 
arrived at the period of my life, which is eighty years. Just as an 
old cart is made to go by tying it together with bands, so I think 
the thus-gone’s body is made to go by tying it together with bands. 
Ananda, on an occasion when the thus-gone by withdrawing his 
attention from all signs, by the cessation of some experiences, 
enters into the signless concentration of thought and stays in it, - 
on that occasion the thus-gone’s body is made comfortable. 

‘Therefore Ananda in this case you should live with yourselves 
as islands, with yourselves as refuges, with no one else as refuge; 
with the docrtine as an island, with the doctrine as a refuge, with 
no one else as refuge. And how, Ananda, does a monk live with 
himself as an island, with himself as a refuge, with no one else as 
a refuge, with the doctrine as an island, with the doctrine as a 
refuge, with no one else as a refuge? In this connection, Ananda, 
a monk lives with reference to the body (or to substances 
generally) observing the body, energetic, alert, self-possessed, 
having eliminated desire and aversion for the world; with refer- 
ence to experiences, observing experiences, energetic, alert, self- 
possessed, having eliminated desire and aversion for the world; 
with reference to thought observing thought, energetic, alert, self- 
possessed, having eliminated desire and aversion for the world; 
with reference to principles observing principles, energetic, alert, 
self-possessed, having eliminated desire and aversion for the world. 
Thus a monk lives with himself as an island . . . with no one else 
as a refuge. Ananda, those who live now, or will live after me, with 
themselves as islands, with themselves as refuges, with no one else 
as refuge; with the doctrine as an island, with the doctrine as a 
refuge, with no one else as refuge; they will be the highest of all 
my monks, whoever like- the training.’ 

‘Then the Master (the text continues) dressing in the morning 
and taking his bowl and (outer) robe entered Vaisali for alms. 
Having gone through VaiSali for alms, after his meal when he had 
returned from the alms collecting -he addressed the venerable 
Ananda: ‘Ananda, take the seat (i.e. the cloth which was spread 
for the Buddha to sit on), we will go to the Capala Shrine for the 
siesta.’ ‘Yes, sir’ the venerable Ananda assented to the Master, took 
the seat and followed behind the Master. Then the Master went 
to the Capala Shrine and sat down on the prepared seat. The 
venerable Ananda saluted the Master and sat down at one side. The 
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Master said to the venerable Ananda as he sat at one side: ‘Vaisali 
is delightful, Ananda, . . . the Capala Shrine is delightful (he 
mentions other places in Vaisali or Vrji as delightful also, mostly, 
perhaps all, shrines which were sacred trees).’ 

On this occasion, the text goes on, the Buddha spoke of the four 
‘bases of power’ (which will be considered below) and hinted that 
if he applied these forces he could live longer, could go on even 
for an aeon. Ananda however misses the hint and the opportunity 
(for which he is severely blamed by the community afterwards), 
and when Death (personified as Mara, the god of death and 
pleasure—which are equivalent in Buddhist doctrine) approaches 
him the Buddha agrees to enter final extinction, since he has 
completed his teaching. He tells Death he will enter final extine- 
tion three months from now. When he finally decides to get rid 
of his life forces there is an earthquake. An earthquake is supposed 
to be a portent of some unusual event, and this episode, though 
seemingly an embellishment of the simple narrative, is evidently 
ancient, since it occurs in the various versions of the text. The 
followers of the Buddha could not record the parinirvana without 
mentioning an appropriate portent and having the Master com- 
ment on it. Ananda asks why the Earth has quaked and the Buddha 
tells him the causes of earthquakes, leading up to this one. He says 
that the Earth quakes when a ‘being for enlightenment’ (bodhisattva) 
descends into his mother’s womb and again when he is born. It 
quakes when a thus-gone attains enlightenment, when he statts the 
wheel of the doctrine, when he decides to get rid of his life forces 
and when he finally attains extinction. 

Now Ananda realises that he might have asked the Buddha to 
live longer when the possibility was hinted at, and begs him to live 
on for the happiness of mankind, but it is too late, the decision 
has been made. After this the text somewhat inconsistently makes 
the Buddha speak of impermanence as if he could not defy this 
natural law. It seems probable that the episode of the possibility 
of his living longer, the visit from Death, and Ananda’s supposed 
fault, together with the discussion of portents relating to a 
Buddha’s life, was not originally part of the text, though it was 
inserted in it very early. We are already in the presence of the 
legend of the Buddha, rather than his life, which will develop from 
this embryo phase into the tremendous cosmic drama which 


inspired so much art in later centuries. 
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The Buddha then tells Ananda to convene the monks in the 
audience hall (the Sarvastivada version places this at Capala 
Shrine, but the Sthaviravada has it in the famous Hall of the House 
with a Gable, in the Great Wood near Vaisali; this was a pillared 
hall with a private room for the Buddha above, the ‘gable’ being 
a high ridged and overhanging barrel-vaulted roof such ds was 
characteristic of ancient India). The Buddha sits down on the seat 
prepared for him and addresses the monks. 

‘Monks, the principles which I have ascertained and taught 
should be well learned by you, aad practised, developed and 
cultivated, so that this best life should be enduring and last long 
for the benefit and happiness of many people, for compassion for 
the world, for the welfare, benefit and happiness of men and gods. 
And which are those principles . . .? They are as follows: 

Four bases of self-possession, 

Four right exertions, ! 

Four bases of power,* 

Five faculties, 

Five strengths, 

Seven factors of enlightenment, 

The excellent cightfold way.’ 

We shall consider this summary of the Buddha’s teaching in the 
next chapter. After giving it the Buddha leaves Vaisali for the last 
time and continues on his way from village to village. He speaks 
from time to time of virtue, concentration, understanding and 
freedom, but when he reaches the city of Bhoganagaraka he gives 
some apparently new instructions. It is the Sutra and Vinaya which 
should be taken as the authority for what he has taught. Suppose 
a monk should claim to have heard something from the Master, 
or from a community, or from learned elder monks, it should be 
checked with the Sztraand reviewed against the Vinaya. If it agrees 
with the Sitra or the Vinaya it can be accepted as properly 
remembered, if not it is not the words of the Buddha and should 
be rejected. 

The Buddha next goes on to Papa, capital of the small Southern 
Malla Republic, which was in the foothills of the Himalaya North- 
West of Vrji. There he is met by the lay disciple Cunda, a smith, 


1. T6and T 7 clearly understood pradhana here, agreeing with the Pali; the other 
Chinese versions understood prahdna, ‘abandoning’. 
2. T 1 (p. 16 col. 3) and T 6 insert the 4 meditations after this. 
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and invited with the monks to a meal. According to the Sthaviravada 
version the Buddha becomes very ill after this, but the Sarvastivada 
text does not mention it. Immediately afterwards the Buddha 
continues on his way towards the city of KuSinagari, which is about 
three miles further on. Here his journey will end. KuSsinagari was 
the capital of another small republican city state, that of the 
Northern Mallas, the two Mallas being separated by a river. On the 
way he meets Putkasa, a Malla minister who has been a lay disciple 
of Arada, the Buddha’s first sramana teacher. Putkasa is impressed 
by the Buddha's imperturbable concentration, believes it to be 
superior to Arada’s and transfers his allegiance to the Buddha. He 
presents a pair of golden coloured robes to the Buddha, who wears 
them, but Ananda thinks the Buddha’s skin looks brighter. Later 
the Buddha thinks of Cunda, who is likely to feel regret that the 
Buddha should attain extinction after eating the meal given by 
him. He asks Ananda to dispel this regret by telling Cunda that 
to have given the last meal before the parinirvana is as good as to 
have given the last meal before the enlightenment. 

After crossing the River Hiranyavati the Buddha reaches the 
Upavartana Wood near Kusinagari (it was a wood of the tall sala 
trees, Shorea robusta). Here Ananda makes a bed between two trees, 
with the head to the North. The Buddha lies down on his right 
side, with one foot resting on the other, self-possessed and alect. 
The monks gather round. The Master tells Ananda not to grieve, 
and speaks of impermanence: it is impossible that what is born, 
synthesised, has the principle of decay, should not decay; every- 
thing dear and pleasing has the principle of varying, separating, 
changing. In the last watch of the night his parinirvana will take 
place. He gives instructions that afterwards his body should be 
cremated. When an emperor dies his ashes are collected in an urn 
and a monument (stipa, ‘pagoda’) is erected over it: the same 
should be done for a Buddha. The Buddha also tells Ananda there 
are four places which are beautiful and inspiring for those trusting 
in him: the places where the thus-gone was born, where he attained 
enlightenment, where he started the wheel of the doctrine and 
where he attained final extinction (this text gave authority for 
pilgrimages to these places, which have been popular ever since). 

Ananda is sent to invite the Mallas of KuSinagari to see the 
Buddha before his final extinction. A wanderer named Subhadra 
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was there and heard of this. He thought perhaps the Buddha could 
remove his doubt, went to the wood and asked Ananda to let him 
speak to the Master. At first Ananda refuses, thinking the Buddha 
should not be harassed with questions at this time. However, the 
Buddha overhears this discussion and asks Ananda to let Subhadra 
see him. After greeting him Subhadra explains that there are many 
philosophers who lead and teach communities and are well 
thought of by many people, instancing some of the Ajivakas and 
Ajita, Sanjayin and the leader of the Jainas. Have they all, or some 
of them, made discoveries with their assertions, or not? The Master 
tells him not to trouble about such things, but that in any doctrine 
and discipline in which the excellent eightfold way is found true 
sramanas will be found at various stages on the way to extinction, 
where it is not found they will not be found. In his doctrine it is 
found, and here there are true sramanas. The assertions of others 
are empty. Subhadra becomes the Buddha’s last personal disciple 
and soon attained extinction. The text continues as follows. 

‘Then the Master addressed Ananda: It might be that you would 
think, Ananda, that the teaching has lost its teacher, our teacher 
does not exist. It should not be seen thus. The doctrine and 
discipline which I have taught and declared -will be the teacher 
after me. 

‘Now at present the monks speak to each other using the 
expression ‘sir!’, they should not speak thus afterwards. A junior 
monk should be addressed by an elder monk by his name or clan 
or as ‘sir!’, an elder monk should be addressed by a junior monk 
as ‘sir!’ (bhadanta, a more polite expression), or as ‘venerable’. 

‘If it wishes, Ananda, after me the community may abolish the 
more minor rules of training. 

‘The monk Chanda, Ananda, should undergo the brahma 
punishment.—Which is the brahma punishment, sir?—Chanda, 
Ananda, may say what he likes, but he should not be spoken to, 
admonished or instructed by the monks. 

‘Then the Master addressed the monks: It may be, monks, that 
some monk has doubt or perplexity about the Buddha, the 
doctrine, the community, the way or the practice. Ask, - monks. 
Don’t have regret afterwards, because your teacher was in your 
presence and you could not question the Master in his presence. 


1. dyasmant, a term used also by Buddhist lay disciples in addressing one another. 
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When he had spoken thus those monks were silent. The Master 
addressed the monks a second and a third time . . . could not 
question the Master in his presence. For the third time those 
monks were silent. Then the Master addressed the monks: It may 
be, monks, that you do not ask out of respect for the teacher. So 
let a friend inform a friend. When he had spoken thus those monks 
were silent. 

‘Then the venerable Ananda said this to the Master: It is 
surprising, sir, it is wonderful, sir. I am so confident in this 
community of monks, that there isn’t one monk who has doubt 
or perplexity about the Buddha, the doctrine, the community, the 
way or the practice. — From confidence you speak, Ananda. The 
thus-gone has actual knowledge that in this community of monks 
there isn’t one monk who has doubt or perplexity. about the 
Buddha, the doctrine, the community, the way or the practice. For 
of these five hundred monks, Ananda, the last monk is ‘in the 
stream’, has the principle of non-ruin, is certain, is depending on 
complete enlightenment. 

‘Then the Master addressed the monks: Well, now monks I am 
addressing you. The forces have the principle of cessation. (You 
should succeed, through care.') 

‘This was the last speech of the thus-gone. Then the Master 
attained the first meditation. Coming out from the first he attained 
the second meditation. Coming out from the second he attained 
the third meditation. Coming out from the third he attained the 
fourth meditation. Coming out from that he attained the entrance 
of the infinity of space. Coming out from the attainment of the 
entrance’of the infinity of space he attained the entrance of the 
infinity of consciousness. Coming out from that he attained the 
entrance of nothingness. Coming out from that he attained the 
entrance of neither perception nor non-perception. Coming out 
from that he attained the cessation of perception and experience. 

‘Then the venerable Ananda said to the venerable Aniruddha: 
Aniruddha, is the Master extinct? — Ananda, the Master is not 
extinct, he has attained the cessation of perception arid experi- 
ence. Then the Master came out from the attainment of the 





1. Notin the Sarvastivada (Sanskrit) version. The Chinese versions vary, 
T 1 having a more elaborate exhortation to be careful. 
9. Interpreted according to S IV 217 and A IV 409, cf AKBhasya p. 72. 
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cessation of perception and experience and attained the entrance 


of neither perception nor non-perception . . . (and continued 


through the attainments and meditations as ‘before in reverse 
order down to the first meditation. . . .) Coming out from the first 
meditation he attained the second meditation. Coming out from 
the second meditation he attained the third meditation. Coming 
out from the third meditation he attained the fourth meditation. 
Coming out from the fourth meditation the Master immediately 
attained extinction.’ 








CHAPTER FOUR 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHA 


The ‘Buddha's Summary of his Principles Promulgated at Vaisalk—Self- 
possession—E-xertion—Power—The Faculties—The Strengths—Enlightenment 
—The Way—Practice and Truth 


The Buddha’s Summary of his Principles Promulgated at Vaisali 


In following the final episodes of the Buddha’s life according to the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra we found that when in Vaisali on his way to 
Kusinagari he convened the monks and laid down what appears to be 
a summary of his teachings. This seems to have been a response to 
Ananda’s expression of concern that the Buddha might attain final 
extinction without ‘promulgating something about the community.” 
The Buddha has explained that the doctrine should be the ‘refuge’ 
for the monks, and later he says it will be the teacher after he has 
gone. There is nothing else to ‘promulgate’. 

The Vaisali summary appears to have been common to all schools 
of Buddhism. Apart from the versions of the Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 
which give it such prominence, we find the same list of seven topics, 
from the four bases of self-possession to the excellent eightfold way, 
in many other texts of all known schools. The Mahayana schools are 
no exception; for example in the Madhyamaka theory of interpreta- 
tion of the Perfection of Understanding Sutras as teaching the way 
or practice of Buddhism, codified in the Abhisamayalankara, these 
seven topics, called here (and in many other texts) the thirty-seven 
principles on the side of enlightenment, are an essential part of the 
omniscience of the Buddha, are the characteristics of enlightenment 
of the Buddha, of bodhisativasand Sravakas.' In the Vijnanavada theory 
they are detailed in what is perhaps the most fundamental theoretical 
text of the school, the Madhydntavibhanga, in its fourth chapter, most 
of which is devoted to them. 

That these topics constituted the basic doctrines of Buddhism as 


1. Abhisamayalankara topic (artha) 31. See p. 390 below. 
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originally propounded by the Buddha seems to be confirmed by the 
history of the third section of the Tripitaka, the Matrka or Abhidharma. 
As we noted in the Introduction above, discussing the Matrka, the 
latter appears to have consisted at first of just these seven topics. Very 
likely the summary of the doctrine given by the Buddha at Vaisali gave 
rise to the idea of a mdirkd and in due course to the various elabora- 
tions of it as Abhidharma. 

It will not have been forgotten that in the description of the 
enlightenment and of the early teaching of the Buddha the Four 
Truths are prominent, and they are probably the most frequently 
occurring points made in the discourses of the Buddha. The texts 
which elaborate the seven topics in fact bring them in as presupposed 
by them, so a discussion of the topics will lead on to the Truths as 
well. The theory of causation, often discussed by the Buddha and also 
part of the enlightenment, is really an expansion of the Second 
Truth. Impermanence, stressed in the earliest and latest teaching of 
the Buddha, is part of the theory of causation. The avoidance of 
extremes, strictly held to though variously interpreted by all schools 
of Buddhism, constituted the first teaching given by the Buddha to 
the five monks. The intermediate way avoiding the extremes is 
nothing but the eightfold way, the seventh topic. 

Thus all the prominent doctrines of the teaching as given by the 
Tripitaka and handed down as a heritage by all the schools of 
Buddhism form an interlocking whole which will be covered by 
discussing the seven topics promulgated at Vaisali. We are not yet 
concerned with what the schools made of this teaching later. 

The summary given at Vaisali is a bare list. In order to know what 
these principles were in detail we have to look at other texts, taking 
our usual precaution to see that the statements we follow are common 
Buddhism and not the interpretations of a single school only. Some 
of the topics are given in more detail elsewhere in the Mahapannirvana 
Sutra. For others and for fuller discussions we have to go to other texts 
of the Sutrasection of the Tripitaka. The four bases of self-possession 
have been touched on in our extracts from the Mahaparinirvana Sutra 
(p. 73 above), in connection with oneself and the doctrine as ‘refuge’. 
The four bases of power were mentioned shortly afterwards, at the 
Capala Shrine. The seven factors of enlightenment are listed as one 
of the groups of seven principles mentioned by the Buddha when 
lecturing the monks in Rajagrha after the discussion about the Vrjis 
near the beginning of the Mahaparinirvana Sutra. The eightfold way 
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is mentioned several times in this Sitra (as one of the Four Truths 
and by itself when talking to Subhadra) but is not further elaborated. 
The Sutra section of the Tripitaka contains a separate sutra of some 
length on the four bases of self-possession, which deals very elaborate- 
ly with the topic and touches on some of the others in connection 
with it (the way, the seven factors of enlightenment, also the Four 
Truths), as well as a collection of short sitras on the same topic.! 
There are similar collections of short sitras on the other topics in 
the summary.* We may now take up the seven topics in turn and see 
what the 7ripitaka says about them. 


Self-possession 


The sutra on self-possession, the Smrtyupasthana Sutra, begins as fol- 
lows.” “Thus I have heard. Once the Master was living in Kuru. In Kuru 
there is a town named Kalmasadamya. The Master addressed the 
monks there: “‘O monks!”’ ‘‘Sir!’” the monks assented to the Master. 
The Master said this: ‘‘Monks, this way is a single way for the 
purification of beings, for passing beyond grief and lamentation, for 
the extinction of unhappiness and depression, for the acquisition of 
method, for the experience of extinction; namely the four bases 
(upasthana)* of self-possession (smrti).° Which are the four? In this 
connection, monks, a monk lives with reference to the body (or 
‘substance’, kaya) observing the body, energetic (atapin), conscious 
(alert, samprajana), self-possessed (smrtimani) , having eliminated de- 
sire (abhidhya) and aversion (daurmanasya) for the world; with refer- 
ence to experience (vedana) observing experience, energetic, alert, 
self-possessed, having eliminated desire and aversion for the world; 
with reference to thought (citta) observing thought, energetic, alert, 
self-possessed, having eliminated desire and aversion for the world; 
with reference to principles (dharma) observing principles, energetic, 


1. Sthaviravada D No. 22 almost identical with M No. 10 = Chinese MadhyamaT 26 
No. 98. S V 141ff.=Chinese Samyukta (T 99) section 24. 

2. SV 1ff.=T 99 sections 28, 27, 26, no collections on the others but scattered sutras 
in sections 31, etc. (see below). 

3. Following the Sthaviravada version M No. 10=D No. 22 (except that the D version 
has an additional section on the Truths and the way). 

4. Sometimes written and interpreted as prasthana, but without variation in meaning. 
Cf next page, footnote 1. 

5. The Chinese adds: to eliminate the ‘obstacles’ one should practise these and the 
factors of enlightenment. 
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alert, self-possessed, having eliminated desire and aversion for the 
world. 

‘And how, monks, does a monk live with reference to the body 
observing the body? (In this connection, monks, a monk goes to the 
forest or to the foot ofa tree or to an empty house. He sits down cross- 
legged, holding his body erect and setting! self-possession in front of 
him).* He breathes in, just self-possessed. He breathes out, just self- 
possessed. Breathing in long he understands that he breathes in long, 
or breathing out long he understands that he breathes out long. 
Breathing in short he understands that he breathes in short, or 
breathing out short he understands that he breathes out short. He 
trains thinking ‘I breathe out experiencing my whole body’. He trains 
thinking ‘I breathe in making assured the forces of my body.’ He 
trains thinking ‘I breathe out making assured the forces of my body.’ 

(Monks, as a skilful turner or a turner’s apprentice understands 
that he turns long when he turns long or understands that he turns 
short when he turns short, just so a monk understands that he 
breathes long... . he trains. ..). Thus he lives observing the body 
with reference to the internal body (i.e. his own body), or he lives 
observing the body with reference to an external body (or substance), 
(or he lives observing the body with reference to both internal and 
external bodies. Or he lives observing the principle of origination 
with reference to the body, or observing the principle of cessation 

with reference to the body, or observing the principle of origination 
and cessation with reference to the body.) Or his self-possession has 
been set up* thinking ‘the body exists’ (until it is sufficient for* 
knowledge, sufficient for mindfulness.* He lives unattached and is not 
attached to anything in the world). Thus, monks, a monk lives with 
reference to the body observing the body.” 

The Sutra continues by saying that a monk should train in the 
same way when he is walking, standing, sitting or lying down. In 
whatever position his body is held he understands it is just so. 
Likewise whether he is going out or returning, looking, carrying 
anything, stretching out or drawing in, eating, chewing, tasting, 
sleeping, waking, speaking or performing any other bodily function. 





upa-stha (whence upasthana), ‘attend to’, ‘setup’, ‘reston’. 
Bracketed portions not in the Chinese. 


pratyupasthita. 


_matra, ‘measuring’. Bracketed portions not in Chinese. 
pratismrti, practically synonymous with smrit. 
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He should also consider the various elements and organic substances 
out of which the body is constituted, and reflect on what must happen 
to it after death, its gradual decomposition and reduction to a few 
scattered bones. In this way he bears in mind the ‘cessation’ of the 
body and cultivates non-attachment. 

This is the first basis of selfpossession: the observation of the body. 
The second basis has reference to experience. The Sutra continues: 
‘In this connection, monks, a monk experiencing a pleasant experi- 
ence understands that he is experiencing a pleasant experience, 
experiencing an unpleasant experience understands that he is expe- 
nencing an unpleasant experience, experiencing an experience which 
is neither pleasant nor unpleasant understands that he is experienc- 
ing an experience which is neither pleasant nor unpleasant. Or 
experiencing a sensual pleasant experience . . . or a non-sensual 
pleasant experience...’ The text goes on with or sensual unpleasant 
experience and the other possible combinations. The section con- 
cludes as does each part of that on the first basis: “Thus he lives 
observing experience with reference to internal experience . . . to 
external experience . .. (to both. Or he lives observing the principle 
of origination with reference to experience, or observing the princi- 
ple of cessation with reference to experience, or observing the prin- 
ciple of origination and cessation with reference to experience.) Or 
his self-possession has been set up thinking ‘experience exists’ (until 
it is sufficient for knowledge, sufficient for mindfulness). He lives 
unattached and is not attached to anything in the world.’ ; 

The third basis, having reference to thought, begins: ‘In this 
connection a monk understands passionate thought as passionate 
thought.’ It continues with thought without passion, with or without 
aversion, with or without delusion, limited or diffuse, sublime (el- 
evated) or not, surpassed or unsurpassed, concentrated or not concen- 
trated, freed or not freed. The conclusion is the same as before, 
leading up to non-attachment. 

The fourth basis begins: ‘And how, monks, does a monk live with 
reference to principles observing principles? In this connection, 
monks, a monk lives with reference to principles, observing prin- 
ciples with reference to the five obstacles (nitvarana). How. _.2 In this 
connection, monks, a monk when internal will to pleasure 
(kamacchandas) exists understands that he has internal will to plea- 


sure, or when internal will to pleasure does not exist understands that 


he does not have internal will to pleasure. Also he understands how 
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will to pleasure which had not occurred has its occurrence, how will 
to pleasure which had occurred has its abandoning, and how aban- 
doned will to pleasure does not have its occurrence in future.’ The 
text continues in the same way for the other four obstacles (to 
freedom from mental attachinent to the world), which are malevo- 
lence (vyapada), stupidity (styanamiddha), vanity (auddhatyakaukrtya, 
defined in commentaries as concern about the opinion of others) 
and uncertainty (vicikitsa). This part concludes as usual with non- 
attachment. 

This first part was probably the most important and essential 
training in observing principles, but the Sthaviravada version contin- 
ues with many further groups of principles.' First we have the five 
‘attachment groups’ (upddanaskandhas): the monk observes matter 
(7upa), experience (vedand), perception (samjra), forces (samskaras) 
and consciousness (vijidna) and their origination and extinction. 
(These five groups, we see elsewhere, were intended as embracing all 
the principles which occur in the universe—with the exception of 
‘extinction’, nirvana, if that is counted as one—and therefore all- 
worldly experience; it is these which form the basis of all possible 
attachment to the world.) 

Likewise the monk may observe principles with reference to the six 
pairs of entrances (dyatana), internal and external: sight (the sense 
of) and sights or visible objects, hearing and sounds, smell and 
scents, taste and tastes, body (touch) and tangibles, mind and prin- 
ciples (as mental objects). In this case the monk should understand 
the ‘connection’ (or ‘union’, samyojana) which occurs conditioned by 
each pair, howa connection which had not occurred (before) occurs, 
how a connection which has occurred is abandoned, and how an 
abandoned connection does not have its occurrence in future. Again 
the text leads up to non-attachment. By ‘connection’ in this context 
is understood the entanglement of the senses in their objects and the 
resulting mental principles which hinder progress on the way. 

Next the monk may observe principles with reference to the seven 
factors of enlightenment. These constitute a separate topic and will 
be considered below, but it is most important to see how they fit in 
at this point in the monk’s training as described in the Smrtyupasthana 
Sutra. Having acquired a degree of self-possession and non-attach- 





1. The Paliand Chinese agree again on the factors ofenlightenment. Thus the original 
text simply opposed these good principles to the obstacles, cf. p. 93. 
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ment he now aims more positively for enlightenment. The first factor 
of enlightenment is self-possession itself, considered as an attain- 
ment, so at this turning point the monk has to see that this has been 
consolidated before going on to the other factors. At first here the 
monk should understand whether he has the internal self-possession 
factor of enlightenment, then the occurrence of it if it has not 
occurred and the perfection (paripu, also written paripiin) for ‘devel- 
opment’ (bhadvand) of it when it has occurred. After giving the other 
factors of enlightenment the textas usual leads up to non-attachment. 

Finally’ the monk should observe principles with reference to the 
Four Truths: ‘In this connection, monks, a monk understands in its 
true reality (yatha@bhittam) “this is unhappiness’; he understands in its 
true reality ‘this is the origination of unhappiness”; lie understands 
in its true reality “‘this is the cessation of unhappiness’’; he under- 
stands in its true reality “this is the way leading to the cessation of 
unhappiness’’.’ The usual conclusion follows. 

Thus the Siva leads up to the factors and content of enlighten- 
ment. It ends by saying that those who develop these four bases of self- 
possession will attain either insight (avd) in this present life (i.e. 
become an arhant, one who has attained freedom — commentary) or 
not coming again into existence in this world (anagamita) even if 
attachmentremains during this life. Even in as little as a week of this 
development such a result can be attained. The Master ends as he 
began by saying that this way is a single way for the purification of 
beings, for passing beyond griefand lamentation, for the extinction 
of unhappiness and depression, for the acquisition of method, for the 
experience of extinction, namely the four bases of self-possession. 

The collection of short sutras on the same topic in the Samyukta 
adds little of significance to this detailed exposition. The five ob- 
stacles constitute what is bad, the four bases of self-possession what 
is good (kuSala). Amonk should regard these four as his proper place 
or range, where he will be safe from Death. Self-possession should be 
pursued for one’s own safety and for that of others, for one protects 
another by protecting oneself and one protects oneself by protecting 
another. 


Exertion 


In the training in self-possession there have been several references 





1. Not in Chinese, nor in M. 
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to the question of the occurrence of principles which had not 
occurred before, the abandoning of principles which had occurred, 
the not occurring in future of a principle abandoned (e.g. an ob- 
stacle, a bad principle), and the perfection for development of a 
principle which has occurred (a factor of enlightenment, which is 
good). All this is the subject-matter of the four right (samyak) exer- 
tions (pradhana). These are set out in a formula which occurs at 
various places in the Tripitaka.' It runs: 

‘In this connection a monk produces (jan causative) will (chandas), 
exercises (vi-a-yam), initiates (d@-rabh) energy (virya), applies (pra-grah) 
and exerts (pra-dha) thought (citta) for the non-occurrence (anutpada) 
of evil (papaka), bad (akusala) principles (dharmas) which have not 
occurred. (Secondly) He produces will, exercises, initiates energy, 
applies and exerts thought for the abandoning (prahana) of evil, bad 
principles which have occurred. (Thirdly) He produces will, exercises, 
initiates energy, applies and exerts thought for the occurrence (utpdda) 
of good (kuSala) principles which have not occurred. (Fourthly) He 
produces will, exercises, initiates energy, applies and exerts thought 
for the persistence (sthiti), the not forgetting (asampramosa), the 
being more (bhiuyobhavata), prevalence (vaipulya), (development — 
bhavana, not in the Sarvastivada version), perfection (paripurana) of 
good principles which have occurred.’ 


Power 


In the discussion with Anandaat the Capala Shrine (p. 74 above) the 
Buddha is supposed to have hinted that by applying certain ‘forces’ 
(samskaras) he could live longer. These forces are the four bases 
(pada) of power (rddhi). They are set out in a brief formula which 
occurs at several places in the Tripitaka.* It goes as follows: ‘A monk 
develops the basis of power which is endowed with the forces of 
exertion for concentration of will (chandas). He develops the basis of 
power which is endowed with the forces of exertion for concentration 
of thought (cifta). He develops the basis of power which is endowed 


1. Sthaviravada e.g. M III 251 f, S V 244, D II 312 f; Chinese versions in T 26 No. 
31 and T 99 section 31, No. 19; Sarvastivada in their Mahaparinirvana Sutra, MPS 


(Waldschmidt) P. 174. 
2. Sthaviravada version: D III 221 f., cf. Chinese version of Samgiti Sutra (T 1 No. 9); 


Sarvastivada version in Sanskrit p. 94. 
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with the forces of exertion for concentration of energy (virya). He 
develops the basis of power which is indowed with the forces of 
exertion for concentration of investigation (mimamsa).’ Little more is 
said about these, but they usually occur in the context of the four right 
exertions and were interpreted at least by the Sthaviravada School as 
indicating the motive forces which enable a monk to carry those out.! 
It will be noticed that three of the four distinguishing features of 
these bases, will, thought and energy, are mentioned in the formula 
for the exertions. Perhaps the point which should be stressed in the 
bases of power, however, is that they are concerned with concentra- 
tion (samadhi). 


The Faculties 


A considerable number of ‘faculties’ (indriya) are mentioned at 
different places in the Tripitaka, but the Buddhist traditions are 
unanimous that the five intended in the summary of doctrine we are 
now considering are confidence (Sraddha), energy (virya), self-posses- 
sion (smrti), concentration (samadhi) and understanding (prajna).? 
The collection of short sitras on this topic in the Samyukia supplies 
the following elucidations. Confidence means that one should have 
confidence in the enlightenment of the thus-gone. Energy corre- 
sponds to initiating energy and abandoning bad principles and 
acquiring good ones. Self-possession is said to include a good memory 
for what was done or said long ago as well as the four bases of self- 
possession described above. Concentration means withdrawing one’s 
thought from distractions, concentrating it and attaining the four 
meditations. Understanding means understanding origination and 
cessation and the Four Truths. 

Confidence is further connected with getting ‘in the stream’, i.e. 
being convinced that the doctrine is sound and setting out on the 
way. This has four factors, elsewhere stated to be the Buddha, the 
doctrine, the community and virtue (so one must have confidence in 
all these)*. Energy is to be seen as the four right exertions. Under-. 
standing is indicated to be basic in that the other four do not endure 
without it. 


. eg. S V 268 f. ‘Through will etc.’ might be better. 

2. Sthaviravada S V 193 ff=Chinese Samyukta T 99 section 26 (starting with No. 2). 
Sanskrit p. 153 of Samgiti. cf. p. 46 above. 

3. See pp. 190 (footnote) and 192 below. 
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By the perfection of these five faculties one becomes an arhant, 
freed from the influences. Having them in a lesser degree one attains 
intermediate stages on the way. 

The three tcpics considered previously, self-possession, exertion 
and power, appear to form an orderly whole, a system of training 
leading up towards enlightenment and two necessary factors ancillary 
to it. The faculties, however, do not obviously follow on at this point. 
They partly overlap the earlier topics and partly introduce new ideas 
which we may naturally seek to relate to the system. It seems clear, in 
fact, that the arrangement of the seven topics is a numerical order so 
far as the number of items in each topic varies: four, five, seven, eight. 
The present topic comes at this point because it has five items. Only 
within the three topics having four item's the sequence was a more 
natural one. 

The evidence of the texts just scanned suggests that confidence 
should come at the beginning if we consider the whole summary as 
indicating the way of the Buddha. Before setting out to verify the truth 
of enlightenment one must be convinced that—to put it as vaguely and 
generally as possible—there may be something in it, so this is the 
initial entry ‘into the stream’. 

A ‘faculty’ such as confidence is reckoned in these texts as a 
mental faculty in the same sense (using the same word indnya for it) 
that sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch are physical ‘faculties’. 

Whilst confidence makes the initial step possible, energy is the 
faculty which makes possible exertion for further progress. The use 
of the faculty of self-possession has been described at length above. 

Concentration has so far occurred as a central factor in the bases 
of power, each of which operates through this faculty. Here, however, 
a new and most important subject is introduced: ‘the practice of 
meditation (dhyana). It seems that the exercise known as the four 
meditations was not specifically Buddhist, but had been taught earlier 
by such Sramanasas Arada and Udraka, from whom the future Buddha 
learned them. This might account for their not being separately listed 
as a topic in the Buddha’s summaty of his doctrines, but being taken 
as generally known and as included under other topics, though 
essential. Nevertheless the four meditations are frequently described 

in the Tripitaka, the formula for them being as follows.! 


1. Sthaviravada D I 73 ff.; M I 21 f., S V 318 (Commentary e.g. DhsA 164 ff.), 
corresponding to Chinese versions in T 1 No. 27, T 125 k. 23 666, T 99 section 
99 No. 18. Sarvastivada Lal 343f. Lokottaravada MahavastuI 228. 
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‘Becoming separated from pleasures (kama), becoming separated 
from bad (akusala) principles, a monk enters and remains in the first 
meditation, in which there is reasoning (vitarka) and reflection 
(vicara), which is born of separation (viveka), which has joy (priti) 
and happiness (sukha). Through the calming of reasoning and 
reflection he enters and remains in the second meditation, which 
internally is serenity (samprasdda) and singleness (ekotibhava—a syn- 
onym for concentration) of thought (cefas), is without reasoning and 
reflection, is born of concentration (samadhi), has joy and happiness.! 
Through dispassion from joy he enters and remains in the third 
mediation, remaining detached (upeksaka, ‘equanimous’), self-pos- 
sessed (smyrlimant) and conscious (alert, samprajana), experiencing 
happiness in his body (in his mental being, according to the 
Sthaviravada interpretation), the (meditation) which the Aryans (arya, 
translatable as the ‘excellent ones’ or ‘noble ones’) describe as 
detached, sel&possessed, remaining happy. By abandoning both hap- 
piness and unhappiness, by the extinction of his former elation 
(saumanasya) and depression (daurmanasya), he enters and remains in 
the fourth meditation, which is without unhappiness and without 
happiness and is the purity ( parisuddha) of equanimity (upeksa) and 
self-possession.’ 

The significance of this exercise is sugwested by the Buddha's own 
use of it mentioned in the previous chapter: on the night of his 
enlightenment when he used it to concentrate his thoughts before 
acquiring the three ‘sciences’ (including the Four Truths); again 
immediately before attaining extinction in the pannirvana. 

Concentration will be mentioned again under each of the remain- 
ing topics, along with this meditation exercise. We shall therefore 
return to the subject later, particularly when describing the way. 

Understanding is evidently a faculty which must be active at.all 
stages of training or of the way. The other faculties “do not endure’ 
without it, hence their effective operation presupposes it. At the end 
of the way we find the understanding of origination and cessation and 
of the Four Truths, the content of enlightenment. When we read 
about the way we shall see understanding placed at the beginning of 
it, but if we consider the present topic as part of the training for 
enlightenment it will seem natural that understanding follows con- 





1. The Sarvastivada and Lokottaravada versions make ‘through serenity and single- 
ness of thought’ instead part of the process of entering. 
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centration. Here the five faculties evidently dominate the training in 
turn, in the order stated. 

The first factor of the way is knowledge of the Four Truths, asa 
science to be studied and understood; enlightenment means the 
actual realisation of these for oneself. We may leave the Truths 
themselves, and the subject of origination and cessation, in other 
words causation, until we come to the way. 

The function of understanding can be further illustrated by refer- 
ring back to the brief discourses of the Buddha mentioned in the 
account of his last wanderings before the parinirvana, which we can 
quote from the last chapter: a disciple should have ‘confidence 
founded in understanding’ of the Buddha, the doctrine and the 
community; ‘understanding penetrated with concentration has great 
results, great benefit, thought penetrated with understanding be- 
comes perfectly free from the influences.’ (p. 71 above.) 


The Strengths 


Among the ‘strengths’ (bala) mentioned in the Tripitaka the five 
intended here, according to the testimony of the Buddhist traditions, 
are confidence, energy, self-possession, concentration and under- 
standing.’ Thus they appear the same as the five faculties but called 
‘strengths’ instead. The explanations of the schools agree that the 
difference is simply one of degree: when a faculty is unshakable it 
becomes a ‘strength’.* The Tripitaka does not authorise us to say more 
than this, in fact it does not authorise us to say as much unless we 
read into the simple meanings of the words ‘faculty’ and ‘strength’ 
this particular distinction. There appears to be no text which does 
more than merely enumerate the strengths. 


Enlightenment 


The seven factors (amga) of enlightenment (sambodhi or simply bodhi) 
are self-possession, discrimination of principles (dharmavicaya), en- 
ergy, joy (preti), assurance (prasrabdhi) , concentration and equanimity 


1. Sthaviravada S V 249, AI 39, 42f., III 9ff.; Chinese SamyuktaT 99 section 26 Nos. 
36, 38 substitutes ‘self-respect’ and ‘fear of blame’ for self-possession and concen- 
tration, but this (Sarvastivada) school recognised the usual five Samgiti p. 153; cf. 
work quoted in next note, IV 283 ff., and the Vyttito the Abhidharmadipa, 359 and 
361. 

9. Sthaviravada DhsA 124 ; Sarvastivada tradition see the Abhidharmakosa translated 


by La Vallée Poussin, Vol. IV p. 286. 
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(upeksa).' The collection of sitras on this topic in the Samyukta 
provides the following elucidations. The ‘food’ for the occurrence of 
all of them and for their development and perfection when they have 
occurred is methodical (yonisas) attention (manasikara). ‘When a 
monk? thus remaining secluded recollects and reasons about the 
doctrine (which he has heard) he initiates the self-possession factor 
of enlightenment. Then he develops the self-possession factor of 
enlightenment. The self-possession factor of enlightenment, being 
developed by the monk, attains perfection. Remaining thus self 
possessed he discriminates, reflects on and investigates that doctrine 
with understanding. When thus. . . with understanding, then he 
initiates the discrimination of principles factor of enlightenment. . . 
(as he develops this to perfection) . .. with understanding, he initiates 
energy, undeterred. At that time he initiates the energy factor of 
enlightenment . . . non-sensual joy occurs in one who has initiated 
energy . . . then he has initiated the joy factor of enlightenment. .- . 
of one who has joy in his mind the body and the thought become 
assured ... then he has initiated the assurance factor of enlighten- 
ment . . . one whose body is assured is happy, one who is happy 
concentrates his thought... then he initiates the concentration factor 
of enlightenment . . . with his thought concentrated he becomes 
thoroughly equanimous... then he has initiated the equanimity factor 
of enlightenment.’ 

Sariputra says that he spends the different parts of the day in 
whichever factor of enlightenment he wishes. By developing the seven 
factors a monk becomes free from the influences. By initiating them 
he gets rid of stupidity and vanity, as well as freeing his thought. Then 
the factors of enlightenment are contrasted with all five ‘obstacles’: 
it is a question of methodical attention to and then developing and 
making prevail one or the other group (S V 71f., 84f.). 

The ‘foods’ for the occurrence and making more of the obstacles 
are as follows: the food of the will to pleasure is the sign (nzmitia) of 
lustre (or ‘beauty’, Subha), the food of malevolence is the sign of 


repulsion (pratigha, or ‘resistance’), the food of stupidity is discon- - 


tent, laziness, languor, surfeit after meals and feebleness of thought, 
the food of vanity is lack of calm, the food of uncertainty is any 


1. DII 79, III 251 f., 282, S V 63 ff. ; Chinese T I Nos. 2, 9, 10, T 99 section 27 ; 
MPS (Waldschmidt) p. 288. Sanskrit fragments of Bodhyangasamyukta Turfan 533. 
2. Translated from S V 67 ff. Not traced in the Chinese. 
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principle about which there is uncertainty. By unmethodical attention 
to each of these foods the corresponding obstacles occur and increase 
(S V 103). 

The foods for the occurrence and making more of the factors of 
enlightenmentare as follows: the food of the self-possession factor is 
any principle with respect to which there is self-possession, the food 
of the discrimination of principles factor is principles which are 
either good or bad, either blameworthy or blameless, either inferior 
or superior, the contrast of black and white, the food of the energy 
factor is the base of initiating, the base of going out, the base of 
courage, the food of the joy factor is any principle with respect to 
which there is joy, the food of the assurance factor is assurance of 
body and assurance of thought, the food of the concentration factor 
is the sign of calming (Samatha), the sign of being undisturbed, the 
food of the equanimity factor is any principle with respect to which 
there is equanimity. By methodical attention to these the factors of 
enlightenment occur and are brought to perfection (S V 104 f.). 

As opposed to all these one can have no food, fasting (andhara), 
for each principle. In this case we have methodical attention to 
starving the obstacles, whilst the factors of enlightenment are starved 
simply by unmethodical attention to their proper foods. In the case 
of the obstacles one starves the will to pleasure by methodical atten- 
tion to the sign of foulness (or ‘ugliness’, asubha), malevolence by the 
freeing (vimukti) of thought (cefas) by benevolence (or ‘loving kind- 
ness’, maitra), stupidity by the elements of initiating, going out and 
courage, vanity by calming thought, uncertainty by methodical atten- 
tion to principles which are either good or bad, either blameworthy 
or blameless, either inferior or superior, or have the contrast of black 
and white (S V 105 f). 

There is also the question of the right or wrong occasions for 
developing the various factors. When thought is feeble it is not the 
occasion for assurance, concentration or equanimity. On the other 
hand discrimination of principles, energy and joy can then be used 
to arouse thought. Then when thought is elated the position is 
reversed: one should use assurance, concentration and equanimity, 
not the other three. Self-possession, however, is always useful (S V 
112 ff). 

In order to get rid of the obstacles an exercise is recommended 
which has been mentioned in the previous chapter, that of pervading 
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the four directions successively with thought charged with benevo- 
lence, compassion, sympathetic joy and equanimity, everywhere, through 
considering all beings as like oneself, making thought, charged with 
benevolence, etc., large, sublime, immeasurable, without hatred, non- 
violent, so that it pervades the whole universe. This explains the 
‘freeing of thought by benevolence’ referred to above, adding to it 
‘freeing of thought by compassion (karund)’, ‘freeing of thought by 
sympathetic joy (mudita)* and ‘freeing of thought by equanimity’. A 
monk should develop the self-possession factor charged with benev- 
olence, and with the other principles (compassion, etc.), likewise the 
other factors of enlightenment. Then if he wishes he will be able to 
remain having perception of what is distasteful in what is not distaste- 
ful, or of what is not distasteful in what is distasteful. Or if he wishes 
he can have perception of what is distasteful in both or of what is not 
distasteful in both. Or he can avoid both the distasteful and not 
distasteful and remain equanimous (detached), self-possessed and 
conscious (alert) (S V 115ff). 

If he has the factor of enlightenment charged with benevolence he 
can then enter into the ‘lustrous’ or ‘beautiful’ (subha) freedom 
(vimoksa). “The freeing of thought by benevolence’ has ‘beauty’ as its 
highest excellence. If the factor is instead charged with compassion 
he can transcend all material perception, all perception of resistance, 
all attention to variety of perceptions and enter into the entrance of 
the infinity of space. This is the highest excellence of the “freeing of 
thought by compassion’. If the factor is charged with sympathetic joy 
he can transcend the entrance of the infinity of space and’enter into 
the entrance of the infinity of consciousness, which is the highest 
excellence of the ‘freeing of thought by sympathetic joy’. If the factor 
of enlightenment is charged with equanimity he can transcend the 
entrance of the infinity of consciousness and enter into the entrance 
of nothingness, which is the highest excellence of the ‘freeing of 
thought by equanimity’ (S V 199 ff). 

As to the question of what is distasteful in what is not distasteful, 
this may probably be explained by the later recommendation of such 
exercises as the perception of a skeleton. Though this text does not 
say why this is recommended, except as conducive to insight and 
freedom, we know from other sources that the object is to oppose this 
kind of perception to that of beauty in the body. 

Since it has been expressly stated that the different factors of 
enlightenment may be used on various occasions, even on any OcCca- 
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sion, there would seem to be no question of an orderly progress here 
from self-possession to equanimity. Nevertheless the order of enu- 
meration of the factors is constant and our study of the foregoing 
topics suggests that self-possession comes at an early stage, with 
concentration leading up to equanimity coming later. One of the 
texts scanned above also gives the factors in series as leading on from 
one to the next. There would then be a basic order, with variations 
possible as desired. It seems further to be implied that one who has 
already attained freedom from the influences and is an arhant (as was 
Sariputra), may continue to practise these exercises, to spend his time 
in the various factors. Considering the factors from this point of view 
we are studying a stage of the way close to enlightenment, or even at 
the end after its attainment, rather than.the earlier stages of exertion 
indicated by the preceding topics. Apart from this presumed differ- 
ence of viewpoint or application some of the factors have been dealt 
with at length under other topics, and others mentioned. Self-posses- 
sion being an independent topic has been sufficiently discussed 
above. Energy likewise has been expounded in some detail. Concen- 
tration appears in various contexts and has been particularly treated 
as a faculty. We can add here from the enumeration of ‘foods’ of the 
factors the association of concentration with the term ‘calming’, 
which becomes a key concept in many later discussions of the way 
among the Buddhist schools. 

In the expression ‘discrimination of principles’ we meet once 
more the term dharma in its meaning of ‘principle’. We have metit 
especially in the fourth basis of self-possession, where the ‘principles’ 
observed included the five obstacles, the attachment groups, the 
entrances (the six senses and their respective objects) and the seven 
factors of enlightenment. Under ‘exertion’ we saw that some prin- 
ciples at least were classifiable as ‘good’ or ‘bad’. The five faculties 
being faculties in the same sense as the senses may be presumed to 
be principles just as these are (certainly they were so taken in the 
schools of Buddhism). Other things mentioned above which the 
schools have generally considered to be principles include ‘reason- 
irig’, ‘reflection’, ‘happiness’, ‘unhappiness’, ‘elation’ and ‘depres- 
sion’ (in connection with meditation, joy and equanimity are certain- 
ly principles, being factors of enlightenment), also the five strengths, 
‘attention’, ‘calming’, ‘benevolence’, ‘compassion’ and ‘sympathetic 

joy’. There are many others (for example the eight factors of the way 
and the four elements earth, water, heat and air, which latter are 
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divisions of ‘matter’, the first attachment group). What is a ‘princi- 
ple’? What is the significance, if any, of the fact that the Sanskrit 
word dharma has come to have two distinct meanings, ‘principle’ and 
‘doctrine’, which are even liable to confusion in some contexts 
(including the present ‘discrimination of principles’) and have been 
the subject of a certain amount of mystification by some modern 
writers on Buddhism? 

lhe basic or more original meaning of dharma appears to have 
been maintaining, what truly obtains, true reality, what actually is in 
the universe. An enumeration of dharmas (plural) will then be a list 
of what there is in the universe, the events of which it is composed, 
it may reduce to its real elements as opposed to less real combinations 
of them or superficial appearances. In this book we use ‘principles’ 
for dharma in the sense of these events, understanding ‘natural 
principles’, ‘primary qualities’, ‘natural elements’ as irreducible con- 
ditions out of which the universe and all experience is constructed. 
On the other hand a philosophy which claims to give a true account 
of the universe or of the human predicament in it is a doctrine of 
nature, of nature as it really is, a real doctrine, a true doctrine. In this 
sense we might even render the Buddha’s dharma = doctrine as his 
‘truth’. However, the term dharmain this sense of doctrine was applied 
to all current doctrines, including all those of opponents which were 
held to be false by the speaker using the term. Consequently we 
cannot well use ‘truth’ here and must prefer a neutral term such as 
‘doctrine’ corresponding to the faded or differentiated meaning. 
Faced with this ‘polysemia’ of dharma, then, we proceed in this book 
as if we were dealing simply with a pair of homonyms in the original 
language, and translate accordingly (we hope rightly in each con- 
text).'! For the time being we are not concerned with other differen- 
tiations of meaning of the word dharma. ) 

The factor ‘discrimination of principles’ has been exemplified 
above as methodical attention to principles, discriminating them as 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ and the like. It has been said also that this discrim1- 
nating is done ‘with understanding’, presumably the faculty of under- 


1. Inthe West we owe our understanding of the meaning of the term dharmato the 7 
work of Rosenberg and Stcherbatsky. The latter's CC is a good introduction to 
the subject, but the original work of Rosenberg is well worth reading. He studied 
the subject in Japan. See now ‘Dharmas and Data’, where we have traced the sense 
from ‘maintaining’ to ‘principle’. 
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standing. In fact, this factor appears to be a synonym for understand- 
ing, and was so taken by the schools. 

Joy has been mentioned under the faculty of concentration. In the 
four meditations it is one of the principles present in the first and 
second, but transcended in entering the third, where it is replaced by 
equanimity. The texts on the factor of enlightenment speak more 
precisely of ‘non-sensual’ joy and say that it may exist with respect to 
any principle. Clearly it means, as a factor of enlightenment, joy with 
respect to the principles encountered in the training, zest (as it has 
sometimes been translated) for the earlier meditation exercises, for 
exertion. To make progress towards enlightenment it is necessary to 
be pleased with the means being used, having detached oneself from 
worldly pleasures. 

This mental joy produces assurance both of the body and of 
thought, and assurance facilitates concentration. In describing how 
he meditated before attaining enlightenment, the Buddha in one of 
the passages translated above mentioned that he initiated energy, 
attended to self-possession, assured his body and concentrated his 
thoughts. Here ‘assured’ is from the same verb as the noun “‘assur- 
ance’. These contexts should exemplify the meaning of assurance as 
a factor of enlightenment. 

The remaining factor is equanimity. The four meditations lead up 
to this as their consummation, and in the course of them it super- 
sedes joy. In the series of factors of enlightenment it again appears 
as the consummation. Like joy, its ‘food’ is simply any principle with 
respect to which it exists. All the discussions we meet, and those we 
shall meet when we investigate the way, indicate that this represents 
the highest and final phase of the training. Concentration leads up 
to equanimity. In a state of equanimity with respect to all principles 
one can see the truth, attain enlightenment. This is how one becomes 
enlightened. One must become completely detached (equanimous) 
in order to see the true reality of principles, to understand the Four 
Truths in their true reality. This is the essential function of equanim- 
ity as a factor of enlightenment. Yet there is more to equanimity than 
even this: it is the highest of the ‘immeasurable’ principles for the 
exercise of pervading the universe with thought charged with it. This 
serves among other things to get rid of the ‘obstacles’. When one 
charges the factors of enlightenment with equanimity one can enter 
the sphere of nothingness and attain ‘freeing of thought by equanim- 
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The Way 


The way (mdrga, also pratipad, the ‘practice’, which is used as a 
synonym), which is eightfold or more literally has eight factors 
(anga), is often called ‘excellent’ (arya). The term arya here is 
particularly difficult to translate, though the difficulty does not (or 
should not) affect the actual doctrine. Its original meaning is the 
Aryan people, a meaning which it sull retained in and long after the 
Buddha’s time (the proper name for northern India being Aryavarta, 
the ‘sphere of the Aryans’). Evidently by the Buddha’s time it had 
developed a group of secondary meanings: a ‘noble’ or ‘honourable’ 
person or ‘gentleman’ (which is used in polite address) and anything 
‘excellent’ or ‘good’ or ‘proper’ or ‘best’. Undoubtedly it originally 
expressed that prejudice in favour of itself which every people and 
every nation seems to have, and it is remarkable that the Buddhists, 
and presumably the Buddha himself, should have been driven to use 
it. However, it did not impede appreciably the later spread of Bud- 
dhism among the ‘barbarians’: the schools interpreted the term as 
meaning simply ‘excellent’ and forgot its origin. 

Like the factors of enlightenment, the factors of the way do not 
necessarily, it seems, have to be practised in the order in which they 
are enumerated. On the contrary they are to be developed more or less 
simultaneously. As on previous occasions we can probably assume that 
the various factors were intended to be dominant at different stages, 
but not to the exclusion of the others. The eight factors are: right 
(samyak) theory (drsti), right intention (samkalpa), right speech (vac), 
right action (karmanta), right livelihood (ava), right exercise 
(vyayama), right self-possession and right concentration.’ 

The Madhyama sitra (the Satyavibhanga Sutra) on the Four Truths 
mentioned in our list of sources gives the following elucidations. 
Right theory is knowledge (jiana) of the Four Truths. Right intention 
means renunciation (naiskramya) , non-violence (avyapada) and harm- 
lessness (avihimsa). Right speech means abstaining from falsehood, 
malicious speech, harsh speech, frivolity and nonsense. Right action 
means abstaining from taking life, from taking what is not given and 
from misconduct in pleasures. Right livelihood means making one’s 
living rightly. Right exercise means the four right exertions (as in the 


1. Siutraand Vinaya references above in narrating the first teaching of the Buddha. 
More details in M No. 141=Chinese Madhyama No. 31; SV 1 ff partly in Chinese 
Samyukta section 28. 
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topic set out above). Right self-possession is the four bases of this as 
described already and right concentration is the four meditations as 
given under concentration as a faculty above. 

The same sitra gives some elucidation of the Four Truths which we 
can conveniently take up under this topic. There will be little to add 
about exercise, self-possession or concentration. The remaining fac- 
tors concern virtue (sila), a subject frequently spoken of by the 
Buddha (for example the regular lecture mentioned in the last 
chapter, on virtue, concentration and understanding, and any num- 
ber of detailed discussions in the 7ripitaka) but which has not been 
treated under the preceding six topics. The Samyukta collection adds 
very little. 

The Four Truths are, as stated already in describing the enlighten- 
ment, (1) unhappiness, (2) its origination, (3) its cessation and 
(4) the way leading to this cessation. Since the way, our present topic, 
is also the fourth truth the discussion leads round in a circle: the first 
factor of the way is knowledge of the Four Truths, the fourth truth is 
the way. This makes it clear that the truths are basic: they are the first 
factor of the way, the way is the last truth. This ‘science’ of Buddhism 
begins with the knowledge of unhappiness and leads via self-posses- 
sion and concentration to enlightenment. But enlightenmentalso Is 
‘discovery’, or at least ‘understanding in their true reality’, of the 
truths. The difference evidently is that when one has the Buddha or 
his doctrine as teacher one begins by being informed of the truths 
as something to be known. Whether one immediately understands 
them fully depends on one’s individual experience. The way is intend- 
ed to prepare the trainee for this full understanding, which may come 
only long afterwards, after much exercise in detachment and self- 
possession, much meditation and exercise of the understanding 
faculty. What was first picked up as a piece of information will not be 
fully understood until the trainee sees its truth himself, through his 
own experience. He must not just believe it, he must verify it. There 
is a text which occurs in many places in the Tripitaka' which explains 
what is meant by confidence (the faculty) in the Buddha, the doctrine 
and the community (cf. the discussion of confidence as a faculty 
above). The formula for the doctrine is: ‘The doctrine has been well 
told by the Master; it is visible (samdrstika), timeless (akalika), 
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verifiable (athipasyika), fruitful (aupanaytka) , to be experienced (found, 
known, discovered: vedayitavya) individually (personally: pratyatmam) 
by discerning persons (vijiu)’. One may first have mere confidence 
in this doctrine, but one is not enlightened until this has been 
superseded by first hand experience of its truth, by understanding 
applied to one’s own past and present observations. 

The Satyavibhanga Sittra elucidates the Four Truths as follows. 
(1) Birth is unhappiness (duhkha), so is ageing, dying, grief, lamen- 
tation, pain, depression, misery, not getting what one wants. Briefly 
the five attachment groups constitute unhappiness. These items are 
further explained, but they are probably sufficiently self-evident 
already. ‘Birth’ is rebirth. (2) The origination (samudaya) of unhap- 
piness is desire (/rsn@) leading to rebirth. This is desire which is 
charged with pleasure and passion, pleased with whatever it encoun- 
ters, it is desire for pleasure, desire for existence, desire for non- 
existence (see Index p. 578) (for annihilation according to the 
Sthaviravada commentary). (3) The cessation (nirodha) of unhappt- 
ness is the absolute cessation in dispassion of, the abandoning of, 
rejection of, freeing from, not clinging to, that same desire. (4) The 
practice is the way having eight factors, as set out above. 

The unhappiness, therefore, which one has to verify in one’s own 
experience, to understand in its true reality, is whatever is unsatisfac- 
tory in life; ultimately it is all principles (these being comprised in 
the five groups of attachment). The desire for any object of attach- 
ment produces unhappiness in the form of that object. Why is this? 
The answer has been given in the preceding chapter in one of the 
Buddha’s first discourses, that on ‘non-soul’. Each of the five groups 
is non-soul, or not one’s own, because one cannot control it (if one 
cannot control it one must be dissatisfied, unhappy). Each group is 
impermanent, keeps changing, and this again means unhappiness 
(even good things are soon lost). Finding this ‘not one’s own-ness’, 
this impermanence, in the groups one should become indifferent to 
them and attain dispassion. 

On origination there are many sitras explaining in detail how 
desire leads to rebirth, how the whole process of transmigration 
carries on according to the Buddhist understanding of it. This is the 
theory of causation, of conditions, which will be studied in the 
following chapter. In connection with it we may take up some 
important incidental questions, including that of precisely what is 
meant by ‘non-soul’. 

Cessation means breaking the causal sequence: remove the cause 
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(e.g. desire) and the effect (e.g. unhappiness) will cease to appear. 
The third truth is therefore the possibility of extinction (nirvana). 

This knowledge constitutes the theory of the way, the first of its 
eight factors. Opposed to it, as the Samyukia points out in the first of 
its sutras on the way, is ignorance (avidyd), which produces wrong 

(mithya) theory, wrong intention, wrong speech: eight wrong factors 
opposite to the right ones of the way. We have now to consider right 
intention, speech, action and livelihood, and so complete our account 
of the Buddha’s ‘principles for the welfare, benefit and happiness of 
men’. 

The second factor, right intention, is classed in another sitra of 
the Madhyama' under ‘understanding’, along with right theory. This 
sutra classifies all the factors of the way under the three heads of 
virtue, concentration and understanding (in that order, not in the 
usual order of the statements of the way). The intention of renuncia- 
tion is clearly part of the ‘understanding’ which is essential to the 
practice of the way. At the same time the intention of non-violence 
and harmlessness would seem to take us into the field of virtue. This 
factor might then be considered as transitional between understand- 
ing and virtue. Everything is interconnected in the doctrines of the 
Buddha. They form a consistent and organic whole, so that the 
complete understanding of any part includes the understanding of 
the whole, of all the other parts. As to the order of presentation, 
virtue—concentration—understanding, it is that of the standard lecture 
given by the Buddha from time to time on his wanderings, as 
summarised in the Mahdaparinirvana Sitra. Either one starts simply by 
observing the virtues recommended by the Buddha, for example in his 
discourses to lay disciples, and later takes up concentration and 
meditation leading up to understanding, or one begins by learning 
the theory, with understanding, which indicates the advantages of 
virtue and the necessity of it as a prerequisite for concentration, and 
then proceeds to train in concentration. 

The three remaining factors of the way belong unambiguously to 
the class of virtue. In one’s speech and actions one should be truthful 
and harmless. One should gain one’s livelihood harmlessly, presum- 
ably avoiding even indirect injury to others as ‘right action’ means 
avoiding direct injury. This affects the life of a monk as well as of a 
laymen, since the monk also though living by begging may ‘be 
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frequently in contact with the laity, teaching them as well as begging 
from them, and this opens opportunities for seeking favour by im- 
proper practices. We shall consider the teaching for the layman, for 
the worldly society, in a later chapter. For the monk virtue is a 
straightforward, if not an easy, matter. The standard which forms the 
basis of his moral philosophy is simply non-attachment. Non-attach- 
ment to the principles of the world means avoiding the obstacles to 
freedom from mental attachment to the world (the nivaranas), prima- 
rily desire and aversion, or the ‘will to pleasure’ and ‘malevolence’. 
This moral standard covers all possible details of avoiding bad con- 
duct. 

Having studied the factors of enlightenment, however, we shall not 
forget that virtue for the Buddhist monk is a positive as well as a 
negative matter. In order to overcome the obstacles he should use 
three very positive moral forces: benevolence, compassion and sympa- 
thetic joy. He should seek to pervade the whole universe with these 
forces in his meditation, and it was surely his function also to seek 
to pervade society with these three through his teaching. Underlying 
these is a second moral standard: considering all beings as like 
oneself (sarvatmata). One would like others to treat oneself with 
benevolence and compassion and to be joyful at any good fortune one 
may enjoy. This is a social standard, as non-attachment is not, though 
the two combine under the aegis of the factors of enlightenment in 
opposition to the obstacles, to the bad principles which must be 
overcome. 

Our sources have one more important point to add under the 
heading of the way. The Samyukta collection has a dialogue’ in which 
Ananda remarks to the Buddha that half of the ‘best life’ is good 
friendship (kalyanamitrata) , good companionship (kalyanasahayata), 
contact with the good (kalyanasamparka). The Buddha objects: ‘Not so 
Ananda! No! It is the whole of the best life, good friendship, good 
companionship, contact with the good! A monk who isa good friend, 
a good companion, in contact with the good may be expected to 
develop this excellent eightfold way and cultivate it. . . .’ It is the 
guidance and inspiration of a good companion on the way which 
above all helps a monk progress, as the first Buddhist monks were 
inspired by the best of all ‘good friends’, the Buddha himself. 





1. A Sanskrit version is available from the Sarvastivada tradition in the 
Avadanasataka (Vol.1 p. 240). 
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Practice and Truth 


The principles thus set out evidently form a programme of practical 
training, having in mind certain aims, namely happiness, knowledge, 
enlightenment. We might try to summarise the whole programme as 
follows, though there is no Tripitaka authority for this and the 
impression grows on the student that all the factors are to be 
cultivated together rather than serially, forming as it were a fugue in 
which a dozen different subjects combine in a tremendous crescendo 
leading up to enlightenment. A student who has a certain amount of 
confidence in the doctrine equips himself with the theory of the Four 
Truths. Having right intention and some understanding he conforms 
to virtue and practices discrimination of principles. He concentrates 
his will, thought, energy and investigations and so increases his self- 
possession and goes on to practice concentration, developing joy in 
this practice and assurance of body and thought, so that his medita- 
tions bring him to equanimity. Then his understanding can exercise 
its full potentiality and he should be able to attain enlightenment, to 
verify in his own experience, understand in their true reality, the Four 
Truths. 

Though this is a way of training, it presupposes theory, the theory 
of the Four Truths, and a knowledge of certain observed facts about 
the nature of the universe, of life. As confidence is replaced by 
understanding the observation of facts gains in importance: for 
example the facts of causes or conditions in life, the principles or 
natural constituents of the universe through which the way leads. 
These facts, the truth about causation, the nature, that is the princi- 
ples, of the universe, are discussed in other texts of the 77ipitaka, 
which we may consider in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER FIVE 
CAUSATION 


Conditioned Origination—The Four ‘Foods’—Is there a Soul?—Con- 
sciousness—Impermanence—Freedom—Experience—Knowledge of Objec- 
tive Facts—Did the Buddha Claim Omniscience?—Two Levels of State- 
ment—The Gods 


Conditioned Origination 


In the description of the enlightenment the Buddha Is said to have 
reflected that a certain matter would be ‘difficult to see’, namely 
specific conditionality (idampratyayatd) or ‘conditioned origina- 
tion’. This evidently refers to the essence of the doctrine and 
particularly of the Four Truths, the conditioned origination of 
unhappiness. That the Buddha’s doctrine is essentially a doctrine 
about conditions and causes is suggested by many other texts in 
the Tripitaka. For example in the account of how Sariputra became 
a follower of the Buddha, summarised in Chapter Three, all that 
was necessary to give Sariputra insight into the doctrine was to tell 
him that ‘the Master teaches the origination of principles from 
causes’. Given unhappiness and the wish to eliminate it, the 
essence of the Buddha’s teaching is that this wish can be realised 
because unhappiness depends on causes: remove the causes and 
unhappiness will cease. What the causes are is then evidently the 
basis of knowing what action to take to eliminate unhappiness, 
what way to follow. 

The origination of unhappiness is the second truth. So far we 
have learned that it is that kind of desire which leads to rebirth 
which is the origination of unhappiness. That kind of desire, 
further, is ‘charged with pleasure and passion’, ‘pleased with 
whatever it encounters’, and is desire for pleasure, existence or 
non-existence (p. 101 above). Many sitras explain the relationship 
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between this desire and unhappiness in detail.'! The longest and 
fullest of these is the Mahanidana Sitra, the Great Sttra on nidana 
(‘cause’, ‘source’, ‘origin’). We may follow the Sthaviravada ver- 
sion, checking with the Chinese translations (of which there are 
several). This version locates the Sitra at Kalmasadamya, like the 
Great Sutra on self-possession. The text is in the form of a dialogue 
between the Buddha and Ananda. After the opening, Ananda says 
to the Master: ‘It is surprising, sir, it is wonderful, sir, how 
profound this conditioned origination (pratityasamutpdda) is and 
how profound is its illumination. Yet it seems to me as if very 
simple.’ (cf. the article ‘Conditioned Origination. ’) 

The Buddha replies: ‘Say not so, Ananda, say not so. This 
conditioned origination is profound and its illumination is pro- 
found. Through lack of understanding, lack of comprehension, of 
this doctrine, this creation does not escape transmigration (samsara), 
which is misery, an evil destiny, ruin, as if it had become tangled 
in a loom, with its threads twisted and knotted, or were (a rope) 
of rushes and straw. 

‘If asked whether ageing and dying exist through a specific 
condition (idampratyayal, ‘through this-condition’), one should say 
that they do so exist. If asked through what condition ageing and 
dying exist one should say that ageing and dying exist through the 
condition of birth.’ The Buddha continues that birth exists 
through the condition of ‘existence’ (bhava), existence through 
the condition of attachment (upddana), attachment through the 
condition of desire (trsnd).—Thus we seem to have bridged the 
gap from unhappiness (typified by ageing and dying) to desire, but 
we should not jump to any conclusion before we have looked at 
the further explanation of this ‘desire’—The Buddha continues 
that desire exists through the condition of experience (vedanda), 
experience through the condition of contact (stimulus) ( sparsa) ,* 
contact through the condition of a sentient body (namariupa), a 
sentient body through the condition of consciousness (vynana), 
and consciousness through the condition of a sentient body. He 


1. DNo. 15=T 1 No. 13 (also T 14 by An Shih-Kao, T 26, No. 97 and T 52, a shorter 
yersion by Shih-hu); S II 2ff. ==T 99 sections 12, 14, 15 = Sarvastivada Nidana 
Samyukta ed. Tripathi. Sanskrit fragments of the Mahanidana Sutra Turfan 581, 
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then summarises this sequence, from a sentient body to conscious- 
ness, from consciousness to a sentient body, from a sentient body 
to contact, and so on down to ageing and dying, adding further 
that from ageing and dying originate grief, lamentation. pain, 
depression and misery. Thus we have the origination of this entire 
mass of unhappiness. 

The Buddha now adds some further elucidations. In what way 
is it to be ascertained that ageing and dying exist through the 
condition of birth? If there were no birth at all, in any way, of 
anything or anywhere (examples of different kinds of sentient 
beings are added), in the complete absence of birth, through the 
cessation of birth, would ageing and dying be discerned? No. 
Therefore, in this case, precisely this is the cause (het), the source 
(nidana), the origination (samudaya), the condition (pratyaya) of 
ageing and dying, namely birth. 

If there were no existence of any description, as sensual 
existence, imponderable existence or immaterial existence (‘Im- 
ponderable’ refers to the existence of the higher gods, ‘immate- 
rial’ to the higher entrances in which consciousness can exist in 
meditation, those of the infinity of space, infinity of consciousness, 
nothingness and neither perception nor non-perception), there 
would likewise be no birth.' 

If there were no attachment of any description, as attachment 
to pleasure, attachment to opinion, attachment to virtue and vows 
or attachment to the theory that there is a soul (atman), there 
would in the same way be no existence.” 

Again, if there were no desire, to wit desire for sights, sounds, 
scents, tastes, tangibles or principles (as mental objects) there 
would be no attachment.* 

If there were no experience at all, experience produced by 
contact of the sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch or mind, there 
would similarly be no desire.” 

At this point, before we come on to the elucidation of contact, 
the sentient body and consciousness, there is a digression or 
excursus on the question of desire, which brings in a further 
sequence of conditions and leads to the description of desire as 


1. This sentence is not in the Chinese versions. 
2. Not in the Chinese. But AK Bhasya see p. 307 on attachment. 
3. T 26 has instead happy, unhappy and neither. 
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desire for pleasure, existence or non-existence, which we had met 
before. It will perhaps make the exposition clearer, however, if we 
complete the original sequence first. 

If there were no contact at all, contact of the sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, touch or mind, there would be no experience. 

The elucidation of the term ‘sentient body’ requires first the 
study of the question of its composition, as a compound of matter 
(rupa) plus sentience (nama). By whatever features (@kara, *pecu- 
liarity’), characteristics (linga), signs (nimilia) or summarised 
descriptions (uddesa) there isa concept (prajnapli, ‘making known’, 
see on this the article “The Concept of a Concept’) of the body 
of sentience (ndmakaya), in the absence of these features, charac- 
teristics, signs and summarised descriptions, there would be no 
contact (union) of the designation (adhivacana) with the body of 
matter (ripakaya). By whatever features, characteristics, signs and 
summarised descriptions there is a concept of the body of matter, 
in the absence of these there would be no contact of resistance 
(pratigha) in (of, with) the body of sentience. In the absence of 
those features, characteristics, signs and summarised descriptions 
by which there is a concept of both the body of sentience and the 
body of matter there would be neither contact of the designation 
nor contact of resistance. In the absence of those features, 
characteristics, signs and summarised descriptions by which there 
is a concept of a sentient body there would, therefore, be no 
contact [Q.E.D.]. ‘Sentience’ = organisation, intelligibility, lan- 
guage. 

If consciousness did not descend into the mother’s womb there 
would be no formation (‘coagulation’, sam-murcch) of a sentient 
body in the mother’s womb.! Or if, after descending into the womb 
consciousness were to pass away, the sentient body would not be 
produced for this world. Or if the consciousness of a boy or girl 
were cut off while still young there would be no increase, growth 
or consolidation of the sentient body. 

On the other hand if consciousness did not obtain a resting 
place in a sentient body there would be no production of the 
origination of birth, ageing, dying and pain in future. Conse- 
quently a sentient body is the cause, source, origination, condition 


of consciousness. : 
This part of the.argument concludes: “To this extent, Ananda, 
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one may be born, grow old, die, pass away, be reborn (transmi- 
grate), to this extent there is a way for designation (adhivacana), 
a way for language, a way for concepts (prajiapli), to this extent 
there is scope for understanding, to this extent the cycle (of the 
universe) revolves for the discernment of ‘this world’ (itthatva), 
namely (to the extent that there is) the sentient body with 
consciousness. 

Let us now return to the excursus in connection with desire. 
This begins: “Desire conditioned by experience, searching 
(paryesana) conditioned by desire, gain (labha) conditioned by 
searching, decision (viniscaya) conditioned by gain, will (chandas) 
and passion (raga) conditioned by decision, coveting (adhyavasana) 
conditioned by will and passion, possessing (parigraha) condi- 
uuoned by coveting, selfishness (mdtsarya) conditioned by possess- 
ing, guarding (draksa) conditioned by selfishness: in the affair of 
guarding many evil, bad principles are produced, resorting to 
force, resorting to the sword, quarrelling, strife, disputes, insults, 
malice and falsehood. These are then traced back again: in the 
complete absence of guarding there would be no resorting to force 
and the other bad principles, in the complete absence of selfish- 
ness there would be no guarding, in the complete absence of 
possessing there would be no selfishness, and so on down to in the 
complete absence of searching there would be no gain, in the 
complete absence of desire, to wit desire for pleasure, desire for 
existence, desire for non-existence, there would be no searching. ' 
The excursus concludes: ‘Thus, Ananda, these two principles 
(according to the Sthaviravada commentary desire as the basis of 
the cycle of transmigration, and conventional desire, presumably 
desire as condition for attachment and as condition for searching 
respectively) by being a pair (similar) come together as one 
through experience.’ 

The main sequence here, from ageing and dying having birth 
as condition (or from grief, etc., having ageing and dying as 
condition) to contact having a sentient body as condition and the 
reciprocal conditionality of a sentient body and consciousness, is 
clearly a description of the process of transmigration (or rebirth). 
Certainly it was so understood by all the schools of Buddhism. The 


1. An Shih-kao has the first two kinds of desire, the other Chinese versions omit 
all three (Taisho Vol. I p. 243a, lines 19-20). cf. AK Bhasya p. 286. 
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unhappiness met with in life, typified by growing old and dying, 
has birth’ (i.e. rebirth) as its indispensable condition, and this in 
turn depends on (previous) existence. It was the desire which 
operated in the preceding life which served as condition for 
attachment and this as condition for (continuing) existence, the 
last as condition for rebirth, i.e. the birth into the present life. As 
to the basis of that desire, the conditions for it in turn, this was 
ultimately the sentient body with consciousness of that life, serving 
as a basis through the contact of its six senses (the five senses plus 
the mind) and-experience, the immediate condition for desire. 
The other sequence from desire is secondary and is generally 
ignored in later discussions. It evidently shows desire as the basis 
not of transmigration but of immediate bad results in the same life: 
the use of force, malice, falsehood, etc. 

The various elucidations of the terms in the sequence raise 
some further points of interest. Attachment to pleasure is simple 
enough as a condition for continuing existence, but attachment 
to opinions or to virtue and vows is less obvious. Presumably the 
wish to continue performing the duties and rituals of ‘virtue’ and 
‘vows’ is a sufficient condition (the commentarial explanation 
relates these to the Brahmanical religion and to asceticism). Any 
kind of false opinion leads to wrong actions, or at least to absence 
of right actions, and consequently to continued existence and 
transmigration. The belief that one has a soul is simply one of 
these false opinions, but it is often stressed in the Buddha's 
teaching as one particularly hard to eradicate, particularly dear to 
living beings, and held by most other schools of thought. In fact, 
this particular belief is even in modern times so strong that some 
scholars working in the field of Buddhist studies have been unable, 
or most unwilling, to believe that the Buddha rejected it (since 
they found his teaching otherwise congenial, or else because they 
could not believe that any successful religion could have rejected 
it). As a good deal of uncertainty has been spread by these scholars 
it will be worth while later in this chapter to review some of the 
Tripitaka texts bearing on the question of a ‘soul’. At the same time 
it will be desirable to collect information on the process of 
transmigration, on what, if anything, transmigrates, since it is 
sometimes supposed that there could be no transmigration with- 
out a permanent entity, a soul, to transmigrate. For the time being 
we can point out that the present text, referring to ‘attachment to 
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the theory that there is a soul’ as a condition to be eliminated, 
sufficiently demonstrates that the Buddha rejected this theory. 

The discussion on the sentient body is a difficult one, especially 
as it brings in a number of technical terms of philosophy whose 
meanings we are not absolutely certain of for the Buddha’s period. 
The drift of the argument seems to be that the ‘body of matter’ 
is inert and has nothing like ‘designation’ or description inherent 
in it, no ideas attached to it. On the other hand the ‘body of 
sentience’ has no resistance (presumably physical resistance) in it. 
Contact (stimulus) presupposes both resistance and designation 
(identification, contact with something), therefore a sentient (or 
living) body. ‘Contact’ = combination of sense-object, sense and 
consciousness (M I 112). Perhaps ‘stimulus’ would be a better 
equivalent. An inert body of matter would not register a contact. 
An immaterial body of sentience would not have any contact to 
register: an object would pass straight through it without produc- 
Ing any resistance, any stimulus. 

Before we continue with the Mahdnidana Sutra, which now 
develops some other topics, it will be useful to add here some 
gleanings on the sequence of conditioned origination from the 
Samyukta. First a general formula for attending (manasi-kr; prati- 
ava-iks in the Sarvastivada text) methodically (yontSas) to condi- 
tioned origination is mentioned.!' It gives the general form of a 
statement of a condition: “This being, this is. From the occurrence 
(utpada) of this, this occurs. (This not being, this is not. From the 
cessation (nirodha) of this, this ceases.”)’ (Of course the alternate 
‘thises’ refer to two different principles.) 

The most striking feature in the Nidana Samyukta discussions is 
the addition of three more members to the main sequence. 
Usually where the latter occurs we find next to “experience exists 
through the condition of contact’ a new condition: ‘Contact exists 
through the condition of the six entrances (@yatana)’. This is 
followed by ‘the six entrances exist through the condition of a 
sentient body’ and then ‘a sentient body exists through the 
condition of consciousness’ as before. This new condition in fact 
is little but an elucidation of ‘contact’. The six entrances are the 





1. S11 65, T 99 section 12 No. 13. Tripathi 145, also 147, 157, 170 for what follows. 
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senses, the five senses and the mind as sixth, just as we read in the 
Mahanidana Sitra that if there were no contact at all, contact of 
the sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch or mind, there would be no 
experience. It may be suggested that this new link shows a later 
development of the theory and that the Samyukta discussions are 
later than those of the Dirgha. However, it would seem hard to 
prove this, and still harder to discover whether the development, 
if such it was, took place during the Buddha’s lifetime or was 
worked out afterwards. If the latter was the case we can at least 
point out that the new condition (and the two others which follow 
below) is found in the teaching of all schools of Buddhism, and 
that it therefore presumably belongs to the earliest period, before 
the schisms. 

More important are the other two new conditions. After ‘a 
sentient body exists through the condition of consciousness’ we 
find instead of ‘consciousness exists through the condition of a 
sentient body’ the new ‘consciousness exists through the condition 
of the forces (samskaras, plural)’. Finally we have ‘the forces exist 
through the condition of ignorance (avidya)’. By way of elucida- 
tion of the two new conditions the Samyukta tells us:' “There are 
these three forces: the force of the body (i.e. physical force), the 
force of speech, the force of thought.’ Ignorance is lack of 
knowledge of the Four Truths. We know from the last chapter that 
ignorance produces wrong theory, wrong intention, wrong speech 
(p. 102 above) and is the opposite of right theory, the first factor 
of the way. The ‘forces’ now under discussion are all those actions, 
or probably more strictly wrong actions, which lead to continuing 
transmigration, to rebirth. The word might also be translated as 
‘preparations’. 

It seems clear, and this is how these two conditions were 
interpreted by all schools of Buddhism, that by taking the se- 
quence beyond consciousness and the sentient body the Samyukta 
has simply carried the process back again to a previous life. The 
only condition for the existence of consciousness and a sentient 
body, besides each acting as condition for the other, as stated in 
the Dirgha, is previous existence, a previous life, of consciousness 
and a sentient body, in which a living being performed certain 
actions, exercised its ‘forces’. These forces operating in the 
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previous existence produce rebirth, produce consciousness and a 
sentient body in another existence, another life. There is one sutra 
in the Samyukta which suggests how ‘forces’ and ignorance were 
added to the sequence successively, since it gives the sequence with 
forces but omitting ignorance. It says!: ‘Following it (the eightfold 
way) I (the Buddha) discovered ageing and dying and their 
origination, cessation and the practice leading to that cessation. 
Following it I discovered birth. . . . existence . . . consciousness and 
its Origination, etc. Following it I discovered the forces and their 
origination, cessation and the practice leading to that cessation.’ 
The text ends there adding merely that the Buddha has described 
this way, the best life, to his followers. Ignorance is not mentioned, 
and knowledge is only implied in the discovery of the sequence. 
The possibility of connecting ignorance with the sequence as an 
ultimate condition would easily suggest itself at this point, however, 
and perhaps by tracing how the sequence was worked out in this 
way we can understand it better. 

The Samyukta text quoted for the elucidation of the terms 
‘forces’ and ‘ignorance’ adds elucidations of ‘sentience’, ‘matter’ 
and ‘consciousness’ not given in the Mahanidana Sutra. ‘Sentience’ 
means experience (vedand), perception (samjna), volition (celana), 
contact (sparsa, i.e. ‘stimulus’) and attention (manasikara).* ‘Mat- 
ter’ means the four elements (mahabhita, ‘great realities’; the four 
are earth, water, heat and air) and matter which exists In depen- 
dence on (updadddya) the four elements (this is explained in the 
schools as meaning the five senses and matter as their five kinds 
of object, together with certain other physical facts which we need 
not consider here). The sentient body is sentience plus matter. 
‘Consciousness’ means the six ‘bodies of consciousness (vijnanakayas)’, 
namely consciousness of sight, consciousness of hearing, conscious- 
ness of smell, consciousness of taste, consciousness of touch, 
consciousness of mind. 

These elucidations are clear and useful. The dependence of 
consciousness on a material substrate, on a sentient body, is 
emphasised here by stating that consciousness is comprehended 
in consciousness of the six senses. The description of sentience is 


very interesting. 
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The sutra we referred to above as suggesting how ‘forces’ and 
‘ignorance’ came to be added to the sequence has some further 
points bearing on the sequence as given in the Dirgha. There is 
an elucidation of the reciprocal conditionality of a sentient body 
and consciousness which is not given in the Mahdnidana Sitra, 
though it does occur in another Dirgha text, the Mahdvadana 
Sutra.’ In the latter text the Buddha recounts at length the early 
life and enlightenment of a previous Buddha. This text in fact 
seems to have formed the basis of the later legend of the Buddha, 
of ‘our’ Buddha, on the assumption that all Buddhas lead very 
similar lives. The legend we can consider in another chapter, what 
interests us now being that the Mahdvadana Siitra leads up to 
conditioned origination as the content of a Buddha's enlighten- 
ment, with one or two new points. First, a future Buddha is made 
to seek enlightenment because he is dissatisfied with his experi- 
ence in the world. He meets an old, afflicted man, a sick man and 
a funeral procession, and says ‘Fie upon birth, in as much as 
ageing, disease and dying will be discerned in one who has been 
born.’ This adds disease to the unhappiness for which birth is a 
condition. Seeking later the condition for birth this Buddha 
becomes enlightened when through methodical attention he has 
insight (abhisamaya), having understood: existence being, birth is. 
From the condition of existence, birth is. The text runs through 
the sequence up to the reciprocal conditionality of a sentient body 
and consciousness in the same way. The Samyukta contains the 
same expression ‘through methodical attention he has insight, 
having understood .. .’, and both texts likewise have the following 
statement: 

‘This consciousness turns back again to the sentient body. It 
does not go further. To this extent one may be born, grow old, 
die, pass away, be reborn, namely (to the extent that) conscious- 
ness exists though the condition of a sentient body, a sentient body 
through the condition of consciousness, the six entrances through 
the condition of a sentient body (this Dirgha Sitra as well as the 
Samyukta text has the six entrances condition, but not forces and 
ignorance)... .’ 

This elucidation is merely another way of saying that there can 
be no consciousness without a sentient body as a basis for it. The 
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fact that the same Samyukta text afterwards adds the forces as a 
condition for consciousness, as we saw earlier, does not affect this 
provided that we understand the relation of the forces to con- 
sciousness according to the usual interpretation. 

Another Samyuktia text’ gives the sequence without ignorance as 
a series of grounds (vastu) of knowledge (jrana). In fact there are 
four grounds for each member of the sequence: knowledge of the 
condition itself, of its origination, of its cessation and of the 
practice leading to its cessation, this last being the eightfold way. 
The Sthaviravada text adds for each member of the sequence, each 
condition, that this knowledge, when a pupil has it, is his ‘knowl- 
edge about the principle (dharma)’. When he has seen, ascer- 
tained, attained ‘timelessly’ (producing immediate results or known 
to be true regardless of time?), plumbed this principle he draws 
a scheme (vaya, ‘plan’) with reference to the past and the future. 
Whatever §ramanas or brahmans have discovered the forces (or 
whatever the principle, the condition, is), their origination, etc., 
in the past, or will discover the forces, etc., in the future, all of them 
have discovered or will discover them to be just as I discover them 
to be now. This is his ‘knowledge about the inference (anvaya)’. 
This text emphasises that the laws of nature, as we may call them, 
discovered by the Buddha (and checked by his pupil) are always 
true. The inference follows that whoever, whenever, discovers 
them must find them to be the same. 


The Four ‘Foods’ 


Several of the Samyukta texts on conditioned origination bring in 
another kind of causal relation, that of four kinds of ‘food’ (ahara). 
There is also a Dirgha text? which says: “All beings (sattvas) persist 
through food; all beings persist through the forces.’ Only the first 
kind of food is food in the literal sense of what creatures eat. The 
second is ‘contact’ (sparsa, ‘stimulus’). The third is volition of the 
mind. The fourth is consciousness. Through these beings persist 
and are enabled to be produced (to be reborn). The source, the 
origination, of these four foods, however, is desire. From this we 
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are led through the sequence desire, experience and the rest down 
to ignorance.! 

Another text’ elucidates the four foods. Ordinary food is 
connected with the passions of the five senses. Contact (stimulus) 
is connected with experience. Volition of the mind is volition, 
wishing, aspiring for something (e.g. to be out of extreme danger 
and pain). It is connected with desire. Consciousness-food is 
described as experience through the sentient body, the latter 
being specially connected with consciousness. When ordinary food 
is fully understood (parijndta) passion is fully understood. When 
contact is fully understood experience is fully understood. When 
volition of the mind is fully understood the three desires (presum- 
ably for pleasure, existence or non-existence) are fully understood. 
When consciousness-food is fully understood the sentient body ts 
fully understood. 

Further,” if there is passion, pleasure, desire for ordinary food, 
then consciousness finds a resting place and grows there. Then 
there is descent of a sentient body (into the womb), and as a result 
increase of the forces (samskdras). Where there is increase of the 
forces there will be production of rebirth (punarbhava) and so of 
future birth, ageing, dying, grief and all kinds of unhappiness. It 
is exactly the same if there are passion, pleasure, desire for the 
other three kinds of food: consciousness will find a resting place 
and grow, with the same results. 


Is there a Soul ? 


‘Who eats the consciousness-food?’ asked one of the monks’ when 
the Buddha had spoken of ‘beings’ persisting and being reborn 
through: the four foods. ‘Not a sound question (kalya, ‘sound’, 
‘proper’)’, replied the Master, ‘I do not say ‘eats’. . . . If you were 
to ask ‘‘of what”’ is the consciousness-food that would be a sound 
question. The consciousness-food is the condition for the future 
production of rebirth.’ 

In the same way the Buddha explains that it is not sound to ask 
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who touches, who desires, and so on. One may ask, however, 
through what condition there is touch (contact, stimulus) or 
desire. 

Another question asked! is (only in the Sthaviravada version) 
‘Of whom is there ageing and dying?’ Again the question is 
unsound, wrongly formulated. If you say that ageing and dying is 
one thing but that this ageing and dying is ‘of another thing (or 
person) both expressions have the same meaning, only the 
wording of the expressions is different. It is the same as in the case 
of the two (false) opinions: (1) the life-principle (jiva: one 
conception of the ‘soul’) is the same thing as the body (Sarzra), 
(2) the life-principle is one thing and the body is another thing. 
With either of these opinions one cannot lead the best life. Not 
going to either of these extremes (anta) the thus-gone teaches the 
doctrine intermediately (by the mean, madhyena). It is the same if 
the question refers to birth or any of the other conditions. This 
conception of a mean between two extremes brings us to the 
essence of the Buddha’s understanding of the nature of the 
universe. We met the same formulation of avoiding extremes and 
going by the mean in the first teaching of the Buddha to the five 
monks. There, however, the extremes are real, being indulgence 
and asceticism, and the mean is the way to attain calm. Here the 
extremes are non-existent, are false opinions (though attachment 
to them still leads to wrong action and continued transmigration, 
as opposed to the ‘best life’, i.e. the way, which is the mean in the 
former sense). The universe is not like that. It is in fact more 
complex, and the theory of conditioned origination is the true 
explanation, the true description, of the life-process which the soul 
theories were designed to explain. There will be more to say on 
this question later, and we shall find Buddhist philosophers 
returning to it again and again as the central point of their 
doctrine as we trace the history of Buddhism in India. 

In another text? a brahman asks whether he who acts is the same 
as he who experiences (the result), or whether one acts and 
another experiences. The Buddha replies (in the Sarvastivada 
version that this is undetermined) that these are two extremes (the 
Sarvastivada specifies the eternalist and the annihilationist), which 
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he avoids, teaching a doctrine intermediately, in fact teaching the 
sequence of conditioned origination. 

Similarly a monk asks Sariputra! whether each condition in the 
sequence is made by oneself, made by another, made by both 
oneself and another, or lastly being without self-making or other- 
making (but spontaneously (adhitya, causelessly) originated). He 
is told that none of these four alternatives is correct, but that each 
member of the sequence exists through the condition of the next 
member. This method of stating four alternatives, all rejected as 
false, is a standard method of argument in later Buddhist philoso- 
phy. Here the alternatives are simply rejected; later the actual 
refutations are filled in, showing that each position is untenable, 
that the opponent is in a ‘tetralemma’ (catuskoti). It is noteworthy 
that this text like the Mahanidana takes the sequence only as far 
as consciousness and the sentient body. 

There are other variants on this theme in the Samyukta. This 
body is not yours, nor is it another’s. It should be seen as an old 
action (karman) ‘synthesised’ (‘accumulated’, abhisamskria), willed 
(abhisancetita), experienced.*? The Buddha is asked* whether unhap- 
piness is made by oneself, by another, by both, or by neither, being 
spontaneous (or without a cause), and when he rejects all these 
he is asked whether then unhappiness does not exist, or finally 
whether he does not know or see unhappiness. 

In this last text the Buddha gives some explanation of why he 
rejects the alternatives.‘ To say that he who acts is the same as he 
who experiences, that unhappiness is made by oneself, is to arrive 
at eternalism (SaSsvatatva, that there is an eternal self or soul). To 
say that one acts and another experiences, that unhappiness is 
made by another, is to arrive at annihilationism (uccheda, that there 
is a self, but it is annihilated at death). The true explanation, as 
before, is the sequence of conditions. Yet another text? reaffirms: 
happiness and unhappiness are originated through conditions. 

At this point we may return to the Mahanidana Sutra, which after 
discussing the sentient body and consciousness goes on to the 
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question of a self or soul.' The term used in the discussion is afman. 
This word is basically a reflexive pronoun meaning ‘himself’, 
‘herself, ‘oneself, ‘myself, ‘yourself’, etc., according to the 
context. In the genitive case it may mean ‘my own’, ‘your own’, 
‘his own’, etc. It was also used, however, to refer to a conception 
of an essential self in a person, in fact of a ‘soul’. Some (but not 
all) Brahmanical speculation in the Upanisads uses the word atman 
in this latter sense. Clearly the word cannot be satisfactorily 
translated into English, since the English word ‘self did not 
develop such a meaning. It seems best to use ‘soul’ where the word 
is used in that sense, as a noun, and ‘himself, etc., where it is the 
pronoun. In Brahmanical theories of a soul a@tman remained the 
most usual term (the Jainas preferred jiva). 

The Buddha now reviews some of the theories of a soul (aiman). 
It has been considered as material or immaterial, as limited in size 
or infinite. Some think it exists (only) in the present life (these 
are the annihilationists, says the commentary), others that it 
continues to exist in future (lives or existences: the eternalists), or 
that even if it is not originally of a nature to exist in future 
(‘immortal’, as one would say in English), it can be made so (upa- 
kip, ‘prepared’). Now how do they envisage (sam-anu-drs, perhaps 
‘observe’, i.e. think they make actual observation of it, not merely 
conceive it) a soul? Some envisage (or observe) it as experience 
(vedana): my soul is experience, others as not experience, as ‘not 
experiencing.’ 

Now in the case that the soul is supposed to be experience it 
should be stated whether it is happy, unhappy or neither (in a state 
of equanimity), since experiences are of these three kinds. These 
three cannot exist simultaneously on the same occasion (the soul 
can be only one at a time). Moreover it is a fact that all these 
experiences are impermanent (anitya), synthesised (samskrta, “ac- 
tivated’, cf. samskara, ‘force’), originated through conditions, 
having the principle of becoming exhausted (disappearing), hav- 
ing the principle of cessation, etc. In that case one would have to 
say when experiencing e.g. a happy experience ‘this is my soul’, 
but when that experience ceases one would have to say my soul 
has ceased to exist!’ Thus this conception of a soul supposed to 
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be observed (envisaged) in the visible world leads to the conclu- 
sion that it is impermanent, a mixture of happiness and unhap- 
piness (i.e. a compound, not an ultimate entity), having the 
principle of production and cessation, which is not satisfactory. (It 
may be noted here that this critique bears on the Brahmanical 
doctrine, afterwards maintained by the Vedanta school, that the 
soul is pure joy or happiness.) 

On the other hand if the soul is envisaged as not experience, 
not experiencing, one would ask: where experience is completely 
non-existent, would there be the thought ‘I am’? Surely not, so that 
the other alternative also is unsatisfactory. Even if the soul is 
described, not as being experience, but as having experiences, 
then if the experiences absolutely ceased would there be the 
thought ‘I am this’? 

The Buddha then continues: ‘Since, Ananda, a monk (i.e. one 
whose understanding is sound) does not envisage a soul as 
experience, nor a soul having no experience, nor a soul as having 
experiences and of the principle of having experiences, he is not 
attached to anything in the world. Not being attached he does not 
long for (desire) anything, and so he individually (personally, with 
reference to himself: pratydtmam) attains extinction. He under- 
stands that birth is exhausted, the best life has been properly lived, 
the business has been done, afterwards there will be no more of 
this world. 

‘If anyone should say, Ananda, with reference to a monk whose 
thoughts are thus freed: “The thus-gone exists after death” is his 
opinion, that would be unsound. If instead: “The thus-gone does 
not exist after death”, that would be unsound. If instead: “The 
thus-gone both exists and does not exist after death,”’ that would 
be unsound. If instead: ‘‘The thus-gone neither exists nor does not 
exist after death’’, that would be unsound. Why? As far as there 
is designation, as far as there is a way for designation; as far as there 
is language, as far as there is a way for language; as far as there 
is concept, as far as there is a way for concepts; as far as there is 
understanding, as far as there is scope for understanding; as far 
as there is the cycle (of the universe), as far as the cycle revolves; 
having ascertained (abhijna) that, a monk is freed. If anyone 
should say: ‘‘A monk having ascertained that and being freed does 
not know, does not see’’, that is his opinion, it would be unsound.’ 
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There are several points to discuss here. In the first place in 
regard to the various conceptions of the soul the Buddha’s 
position would appear to be that any conception giving the soul 
certain properties, such as experience or happiness, is redundant, 
since the properties themselves are principles synthesised, imper- 
manen{, originated through conditions, but nevertheless adequate 
to account for the observed facts. No permanent, eternal, soul can 
possibly be demonstrated to exist through the changing principles 
of the universe. Thus a soul as a substrate bearing changing 
principles is redundant; a soul having the same nature as these 
principles is not only redundant but cannot be eternal. Finally a 
soul not having any identifiable properties (as e.g. experience) is 
as nothing, could not be the basis of the idea of a self, a subject, 
of the thought ‘I am’. 

In connection with this point, illustrated by the suggestion that 
the soul is or has experience, we may refer to another sutra,’ where 
the Buddha notes a wider range of theories of a soul. He there 
says: “Those sramanas and brahmans who in many ways envisage 
a soul all do so by envisaging the five attachment groups or one 
of them. Which five? In this connection, monks, an uneducated 
ordinary person . . . envisages matter as a soul, or a soul as 
possessing matter, or matter in a soul, or a soul in matter. Or he 
envisages experience, perception, the forces, or consciousness as 
a soul, possessed by a soul, in a soul, or a soul in them. Envisaging” 
this he gets the thought ‘“‘I am’’. Being ignorant he thinks this, or 
‘“T am this’’, or “I shall be’’, or “‘I shall not be’’, or “‘I shall be 
material’, or ‘“‘I shall be immaterial’, or “‘I shall be having 
perception (samjnin)’’, or ‘‘I shall be without perception”’, or “I 
shall have neither perception nor non-perception”’. . . . But one 
who is educated abandons ignorance and gets knowledge (sci- 
ence) .. . and does not have any of these thoughts. With this may 
be compared also the Vinaya text translated in Chapter Three (p. 
53 above). It seems clear enough that the Buddha rejects any 
conception of a soul or essential self. 

To show further the actual arguments advanced by the Buddha 
against the soul theories we may add a translation of part of the 
dialogue between him and: the wanderer Prosthapada in the 


1. S III 46f., T 99 section 2 No. 13 (Vol. II p. 11 b, 1ff.). 
2. The following only in the Sthaviravada version. 
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Dirgha.' The discussion here is about meditation and how one 
reaches the ‘summit of perception’. Then Prosthapada raises the 
question of a soul: ‘Is perception the soul of a man, sir, or is 
perception one thing, soul another?’ The Buddha: ‘What now, 
Prosthapada, do you assume a soul?’ ‘I assume a gross soul, sir, 
material, made of the four elements, feeding on solid food.’ Yet 
if your soul were gross, Prosthapada, material, made of the four 
elements, feeding on solid food, in that case for you perception 
would be one thing, soul another. Then on this assumption you 
have to ascertain how perception can be one thing, soul another. 
Just let this gross . . . soul be, Prosthapada, for then a man’s 
perceptions occur as one thing but cease as another thing... .” 
Then Prosthapada proposes to assume a ‘mental soul’ with perfect 
faculties, complete in its faculties. The Buddha’s objection remains 
the same: perceptions would then occur as one thing but cease as 
another. Lastly Prosthapada proposes an immaterial soul, “consist- 
ing of perception.” The objection is still the same. The force of 
the objection appears to be that on any of these theories percep- 
tion occurs as a faculty of the soul, or as the soul itself, but must 
cease as simple perception (since the soul does not cease but 
continues). Alternatively the meaning is, and our translation 
should read: *. . . you have to ascertain how perception can be one 
thing, soul another. .. for then a man’s perceptions occur as 
another thing (than soul) and cease as another thing (than soul)’, 
since the soul exists before and after the occurrence and cessation 
of the perception. These different interpretations do not affect the 
essential argument: if the soul is permanent or continuing it 
cannot explain transient principles such as perception, nor can 
these be used to prove its existence. The Sthaviravada Sub- 
commentary (77ka) Linatthappakasini explains that the soul itself 
would be without perception and unconscious (acetana). The 
argument will be further elaborated and clarified by later Buddhist 
philosophers. 

Another point here is the question about the thus-gone (often 
a title of the Buddha himself, here of a monk who is freed) after 
death (or after final extinction). Does he exist, not exist, or both, 


1. DNo. 9=T 1 No. 28. The Chinese (Vol. I, p. 110 c), however, omits part of 
the argument, particularly the phrase ‘perception (etc.) would be one thing, 
soul another’ each time it occurs. 
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or neither? This is in form the tetralemma of which we met an 
instance earlier (whether a condition is made by oneself, another, 
both, or neither). The interpretation of the Buddhist schools of 
this tetralemma is that ‘thus-gone’ here means simply the ‘being’ 
(sattva) assumed to be under discussion. As there is no continuing 
being, which would be tantamount to a soul, the alternatives do 
not apply, as in the case of a condition supposed to be made by 
oneself, etc., which in fact occurs through the next.member of the 
sequence. There is no being, or ‘thus-gone’, which exists, or is 
destroyed at death, etc. There is only the sequence of conditions, 
the cycle of the universe so conditioned.' 

On the subject of tetralemmas we should note another set of 
four alternatives in the Samyukta text just quoted: is the supposed 
soul matter (for example), or does it possess matter, or is it in 
matter, or is matter in it? The first two possibilities are covered by 
the discussion on whether the soul is experience, or has experi- 
ence, in the Mahanidana Sitra, given above. The other two 
possibilities are clearly no better than the second, implying that 
the soul is different from matter (or from experience, etc.), and 
therefore cannot be proved to exist through properties of the 
latter. This method of examining a theory. was used by later 
Buddhist philosophers and developed further. In effect it reduces 
to a dilemma: is the soul the same as matter or different from it, 
equivalent to the question mentioned near the beginning of this 
section: is the life-principle (jiva, or soul) the same thing as the 
body or is the life-principle one thing and the body another. For 
the Buddha these alternatives are unreal, non-existent. What exists 
is conditioned origination. There are no permanent entities at all, 
whether a soul as ‘life-principle’, ‘being’ or ‘self, or matter, 


experience, perception, forces or consciousness. The soul does not. 


exist at all as a separate entity; matter, etc., are impermanent. 
To conclude this section on the question of a soul we may 
réturn to the Samyukta. In one sittra there? the Buddha says to the 
monks: An uneducated ordinary person may become indifferent, 
dispassionate, freed, with respect to this body consisting of the four 


1. SIV 384 (T 99 section 5 No. 4) says that the thus-gone truly, really, does not 
exist (upa-labh, passive) in the visible world (drstadharma) (upa-labh may, 
especially later, mean ‘be perceived’, but still in the sense that ‘not perceived’ 
implies definitely not there at all). 

2. SII 94f., T 99 section 12 No. 7. Tripathi 115ff. 
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elements, because it can be seen to grow and decay. . . . But as 
to what is called ‘thought’, ‘mind, ‘consciousness’, an uneducated 
ordinary person is not able to become indifferent, dispassionate, 
freed in that connection. Why? Because for a long time this has 
-been coveted, possessed, held on to: “This is mine’, ‘I am this’, 
‘This is myself (soul, aiman)’ . . . it would be better if he accepted 
the body consisting of the four elements as himself (his soul), but 
not thought. . . . The body endures for a number of years, but 
thought, mind, consciousness, changes all the time. (‘When it 
arises it is one thing, when it ceases it is another.’) 


Consciousness 


We have seen that consciousness cannot exist apart from a sentient 
body, that it is simply consciousness of the senses or of ‘mind’, that 
it ‘feeds’ on experience through the sentient body (which can be 
fully understood by fully understanding consciousness), that ‘con- 
sciousness-food’, which evidently is merely consciousness itself, 1s 
the condition for the future production of rebirth, and that being 
impermanent, transient, it is anything but an eternal soul. After 
rejecting the theories of a soul the Mahaniddana Sutra returns to 
the subject of consciousness. 

‘There are these seven stations (sthiti) of consciousness, Ananda, 
and two entrances. Which seven? The first is those beings which 
have a diversity of bodies and a diversity of perceptions, as human 
beings, some gods and some unhappy spirits (the latter means 
beings reborn as animals, demons, ghosts or in purgatory accord- 
ing to the Sthaviravada explanation). The second is those beings 
which have a diversity of bodies but a unity (similarity) of 
perception, as the gods of Brahma’s retinue (‘having bodies like 
Brahma’s’) produced by the first (meditation—commentary). The 
third is those beings which have unity of body but a diversity of 
perceptions, as the gods of the world of radiance. The fourth. is 
those beings which have unity of body and unity of perception, as 
the gods of the lustrous (or ‘beautiful’) world (who according to 
the commentary enjoy the highest, unalloyed happiness, the sole 
defect of which is that it is temporary, not eternal). The fifth is 
those beings which have by completely transcending perceptions 
of matter, by the extinction of perceptions of ‘resistance’ (pratigha) 
and by being without attention to diversity of perceptions gone to 
the entrance of infinity of space, thinking ‘Space is infinite’. The 
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sixth is those beings which have completely transcended the 
entrance of infinity of space and gone to the entrance of infinity 
of consciousness, thinking ‘Consciousness is infinite’. The seventh 
is those beings which have completely transcended the entrance 
of infinity.of consciousness and gone to the entrance of nothing- 
ness, thinking ‘Nothing exists’. (All these stations can be attained 

in meditation, the last three it seems only by meditation, having 

no proper inhabitants or ‘gods’. We are intended to note that the_ 
range of consciousness of a human being in meditation goes far 

beyond the entrances of the gods, all of whom, Brahma included, 

occupy a low position in the universe little better than that of 
human beings and in certain respects worse.) 

‘(The two entrances, which are beyond consciousness but still 
part of the cycle of the universe, are) The entrance of beings 
having no perception and secondly the entrance of neither 
perception nor non-perception. 

‘One should understand each of these nine. . . its origination, 
its cessation, its enjoyment (‘taste’), its disadvantage and its 
liberation (i.e. liberation from it). However, it would not be sound 
to be pleased with any of them. . . . Having known (‘ascertained’) 
them and their origination, etc., in their true reality a monk has 
become free (vimukta) through non-attachment (anupada, adver- 
bial, ‘being without attachment’). Such a monk, Ananda, is called 
freed by understanding.’ 

By way of comment on this passage we may refer again to the 
Samyukta.' ‘That which one wills, determines, tends to do (anu-sz, 
have a latent tendency for, resulting from past experience), is a 
support (alambana) for a station(ing) of consciousness. When 
there is a support, there is a resting place (pratistha) of conscious- 
ness (‘A support being, a resting place of consciousness is’). When 
consciousness has rested there and grown, there is production of 
rebirth in future . . . (and the resulting unhappiness. . .)’. Even 
if only the tendency remains it will serve as a support, with the same 
result, but if one neither wills nor determines nor tends to do 
anything there will not be a support for a station of consciousness, 
there will be no resting place and consequently no future produc- 
tion of rebirth and unhappiness. 





1. S II 65f., T 99 section 14 No. 19. See ‘Objects’. 
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In this way the process of transmigration continues. Transient 
though consciousness is, it will continue to serve as a condition for 
more consciousness as long as there is any tendency to do, much 
more so any actual volition. Before it ceases it will have produced 
a support, a station or resting place, for a further impulse of 
consciousness, a different consciousness, and so on indefinitely, 
through life after life (serving as condition for the production of 
successive sentient bodies), until the tendency ends. 


Impermanence 


There have been several references above to the impermanence 
of principles. In one of the first dialogues with the five monks when 
he begins his teaching the Buddha asks whether matter and the 
other groups are permanent or impermanent, and it is agreed that 
all are impermanent (p. 53 above). In this chapter it has been 
emphasised that consciousness is more impermanent than matter. 
In a Sthaviravada Samyukta text’ it is said that each member of the 
sequence of conditions is impermanent (anitya), synthesised 
(samskria), originated through conditions, having the principle of 
becoming exhausted (ksayadharma), having the principle of cessa- 
tion. ... 

Since the five groups comprise all principles that exist, it seems 
clear that all principles are impermanent. There is an interesting 
text in the Samyukta, the Katyayanavavada Sitra,* which bears on 
this question and links it to that of the nature of the universe as 
corresponding to a mean position between extreme views which 
have been put forward by other philosophers (see pp. 116 ff and 
123 above). 

Katyayana asks the Master about right theory. The Buddha 
explains: “The majority of people have depended on the pair it- 
isness (asizta, existence-ism) and it-is-not-ness (mdstita, non-exist- 
ence-ism, annihilationism). One who sees the origination of the 
universe in its true reality, through right understanding, is unaware 
of is-not-ness (annihilation, non-existence of principles) with 
reference to the universe. One who sees the cessation of the 


1. SII 26. 

2. S11 17, T 99 section 12 No. 19 . Tripathi 167 ff. The Madhyamaka philosopher 
Nagarjuna takes his stand on this text (MK XV 7) and his commentator 
Candrakirti (fl. end of 6th century a.p.) informs us that it occurs in the 
recensions of the Tripifaka of all the schools of Buddhism. 
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universe in its true reality, through right understanding, is unaware 
of is-ness (existence of principles) with reference to the universe. 
The majority of people have been bound by means (‘by a basis’, 
upadhi, in the Sanskrit), by attachments (and by involvements). 
Now, he who does not plan for (upaiti), get attached to (upadatte), 
fix his attention on (adhitisthati), means and attachments, on fixing 
the attention of (adhisthana) thought (cetasas), on the tendency 
(anuSaya) to involvements (abhinivesa), thinking “I have a soul”’,— 
he does not doubt, he is not uncertain, that only unhappiness 
occurs when there is (any) occurring (Sthaviravada commentary: 
i.e. that only the five attachment groups occur, that no being or 
soul occurs), that only unhappiness ceases when there is (any) 
ceasing. In this case he really has knowledge, he does not have it 
through the condition of another’s (he has direct personal 
perception of it—commentary). To this extent, Katyayana, there 
is right theory. 

‘That all exists (sarvam asti) is one extreme, Katyayana. That all 
does not exist (sarvam nasti) is the second extreme.' Not going to 
either of these extremes the thus-gone teaches the doctrine by the 
mean (by the intermediate way—Sanskrit version): the forces exist 
through the condition of ignorance, consciousness exists through 
the condition of the forces, etc.; thus we have the origination of 
this entire mass of unhappiness. But through the absolute cessa- 
tion in dispassion of ignorance we have the cessation of the forces, 
through the cessation of the forces the cessation of consciousness, 
etc.; thus we have the cessation of this entire mass of unhappiness.’ 

This text is a difficult one, but when taken in the light of the 
various aspects of the doctrine as set out in the texts already 
considered its meaning seems clear. There are no permanent or 
eternal principles in the world, or even principles which having 
come into existence remain in existence. On the other hand there 
is not a total absence of principles, or even the total destruction 
of all principles one after another without leaving a trace of their 
ever having existed. The real nature of the universe is that it 
consists of temporary principles, which cease to exist, but not 
without serving as conditions for further temporary principles, not 





1. These two sentences are missing in the Sarvastivada version (as read here the 
first contradicts the view of that school). Candrakirti reads 


; nee ] : them without 
sarvam, i.e. “That it exists’ or simply “Exists’. 
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without continuity. As opposed to this continuity of transient parts 
we have the alternative extremes of the continuity of a permanent 
entity, ‘is-ness’, and transient principles disappearing without any 
continuity, ‘is-not-ness’. It is the shifting mass of transient prin- 
ciples which constitutes unhappiness, and that is all that there is, 
all that occurs. There is just unhappiness itself, and no unhappy 
beings or souls. The avoidance of the tendency to involvement, of 
possessiveness implied by the idea of having a soul, hints at the 
freedom to which right understanding leads through not being 
pleased with any of the stations of consciousness, or entrances, and 
not willing any more supports which could provide such stations. 


Freedom 


Having thus outlined the stations of consciousness, freedom 
through non-attachment and freedom through understanding, the 
next, and last, part of the Mahanidana Sitra further elaborates the 
subject of freedom. ‘ 

‘There are these eight freedoms (vimoksa), Ananda. Which 
eight? The first 1s that being (oneself) material (or at the material 
level of consciousness) one sees material objects (this is the simple 
contemplation of some material object in order to compose the 
mind). The second is that having internally perception of the 
immaterial one sees, externally, material objects. The third is when 
one has become intent on only the thought “‘It is lustrous (or 
‘beautiful’, swbha)’’.’ The fourth is when by completely transcend- 
ing perceptions of matter, by the extinction of perceptions of 
resistance and by being without attention to diversity of percep- 
tions one enters and remains in the entrance of infinity of space, 
thinking ‘‘Space is infinite’. The fifth is when having completely 
transcended the entrance of infinity of space one enters and 
remains in the entrance of infinity of consciousness, thinking 
‘‘Consciousness is infinite’. The sixth is when having completely 
transcended the entrance of infinity of consciousness one enters 
and remains in the entrance of nothingness, thinking “Nothing 
exists”. The seventh is when having completely transcended the 
entrance of nothingness one enters and remains in the entrance 
of neither perception nor non-perception. The eighth is when 





1. This may be explained through the ‘freeing of thought by benevolence’ (p. 95 
above). cf. Ps II 39. 
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having completely transcended the entrance of neither perception 
nor non-percepuion one enters and remains in the cessation of 
perception and experience. These, Ananda, are the eight free- 
doms. 

‘Since, Ananda, a (trained) monk attains these eight freedoms 
in the normal order, also in reverse order and in both orders 
alternately, and attains and comes out from them wherever he 
wishes, whichever he wishes and as long as he wishes, and enters 
and remains in them after himself having ascertained and expe- 
rienced uninfluenced freedom of thought (cetas), freedom through 
understanding, even in the visible world, through the exhaustion 
of the influences, he is called a monk who is freed from both 
aspects (from his body of matter and from his body of senuence— 
Sthaviravada commentary). There is no other freedom from both 
aspects which is higher than or superior to this freedom from both 
aspects. 

The Samyukia texts add a few more points to the account of 
freedom given here and in various passages quoted earlier. The 
statement that if its condition is absent a principle does not exist 
is variously elaborated. We have met more than once the expres- 
sion ‘absolute (asesa) cessation in dispassion’, among others, for 
the rejection of a condition, for getting free from it. An addition 
to the descriptions given so far is found in a Samyukta text’ which 
speaks of a monk who through indifference, through dispassion, 
through cessation, has become free through non-attachment. It 
adds that it would be proper to say of him that he had attained 
extinction (7i7vdna) in the visible world (drstadharma). In another 
Sthaviravada text® it is asked through what sort of freedom 
(vimoksa) one understands that birth is exhausted and that after- 
wards there will be no more of this world, and answered that it 
is through freedom internally (adhyadtmam), through the exhaus- 
tion of all attachment, so that there will be no flowing in of the 
influences. 

From the last part of the Mahdnidana Sutra and from the 
discussion of the factors of enlightenment in the preceding 
chapter we see that a monk could attain enlightenment and 
extinction in this world, in this life, and then spend his time in 


1. S II 18, T 99 section 15 No. 1. 
2. SII 53f. 
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the freedoms, or in the various factors of enlightenment. He 
continues to live in the world, but is completely without attach- 
ment to anything. 


Experience 


The Samyukia texts on conditioned origination further emphasise 
the point that all this theory, and the attainment of freedom, are 
to be directly experienced by the monk. This of course has been 
discussed in the previous chapter, particularly under.right theory 
as factor of the way: the truths are to be understood in their true 
reality, to be in effect actually discovered for himself by each 
person following the way. He has before merely heard of the 
truths; now he really knows them by verifying them for himself. 
From the point of view of the present chapter we have found that 
a monk must ascertain for himself the facts set out under the 
heading of conditioned origination, then he can be said to know 
them and see them. 

A monk should thoroughly investigate (pari-man desiderative) 
the (many kinds of) unhappiness in the world, and how they are 
conditioned or caused, likewise how they may cease. In the same 
way he should thoroughly investigate all the other members of the 
sequence of conditioned origination.’ In the light of the knowl- 
edge he thus gains he should become not attached to anything in 
the world, not synthesising (abhi-sam-kr, i.e. not synthesising new 
conditions for himself), not willing (abhi-sam-cit causative=use 
one’s volition). As a result of this he desires nothing and so he 
personally (individually) attains extinction and knows that after- 
wards there will be no more of this world. 

More emphatic is the text* which says that apart from (without) 
confidence (i.e. in what someone has said) or liking or tradition 
(anuSrava) or reflection on features (akdara, as superficial reasons) 
or approving after considering (nidhyanaksdnti) one’s (mere) opin- 
ion a monk has personal knowledge of the conditions and of 
extinction, which is cessation of existence. 

Various attainments are mentioned from time to time in the 
Tripitaka as accomplishments of the Buddha, of monks, or of other 
Sramanas. In essence they: all seem to arise from different medita- 


ae 
1. SII 8lf., T 99 section 12 No. 10. Tripathi 127 ff. 
9 SII 115 ff., T 99 section 14 No. 9. See further CIP p. 47. 
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tion exercises, including the claims of mysterious psychic powers 
such as the ability to project one’s thought anywhere in the 
material world, and even to project a mind-made body visible to 
other people. A Samyukta text,' however, dismisses all such attain- 
ments, including even those corresponding, it seems, to two of the 
‘three sciences’ acquired by the Buddha at his enlightenment 
(recollection of his former lives and understanding, direct knowl- 
edge, of the transmigration of beings according to their actions), 
with the single exception of becoming freed by understanding 
(prajnavimukta). This is explained as meaning that first there is 
knowledge of the stations (sthiti) of principles and afterwards 
knowledge with reference to extinction. (All principles, like 
consciousness, which of course is one of them, have their ‘stations’, 
i.e. their places in sequences of conditions.) It is further elucidated 
by discussion of the five groups and their impermanence, etc., and 
of the sequence of conditioned origination. Another text* defines 
knowledge of the stations of principles directly in relation to 
conditioned origination, in that the absence of its condition results 
in the non-existence of a principle, and this knowledge of prin- 
ciples as having the principle of exhaustion, cessation, etc., Is 
knowledge of their stations. 


Knowledge of Objective Facts 


The monk must experience the true reality of the universe for 
himself in order to attain freedom: it is not enough just to take 
even the Buddha’s statements on trust, just to learn the doctrine. 
From this position made clear above it is but a short step to 
another Samyukta text on conditioned origination,® which states 
that each principle in the sequence is the condition for the next 
whether there are occurrences of thus-gones (i.e. enlightened 
ones, Buddhas, to teach conditioned origination) or not. “This 
base (dhatu, the Sthaviravada commentary says this refers to the 
particular condition, the own-being—svabhava—of the condition, 
under discussion, such as birth as the condition for ageing and 
dying) is established (sthita), there is a station for principles 
(dharmasthitita, the fact of there being a station, or stations, for 


1. SII 121 £., T 99 section 14 No. 5. 
2. SII 60, T 99 section 14 No. 16. 
3. S II 25 ff., T 99 section 12 No. 14. Tripathi 148 f. 
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principles), there is a regularity of principles (dharmaniyamata), 
there is specific conditionality (¢dampratyayata). This a thus-gone 
attains enlightenment about . . . and teaches . . . opens, analyses, 
makes easily understood; and you should see it.’ Again ‘(e.g.) The 
forces exist through the condition of ignorance: thus, monks, that 
which in this connection is truth (fathata, ‘thus-ness’-—Pali and 
Mahavyutpatti, 1709, variants are satyata and yathatatha), not 
untruth (avitathata), not otherwise (ananyathata), specific condi- 
uuonality, is called conditioned origination (pratityasamutpada).’ 
We may mention finally a text' in this collection where the Buddha 
praises Sariputra for having well penetrated (comprehended) the 
‘base of principles (dharmadhatu).’ Here we translate the term 
dhatu as ‘base’ as above, this being the nearest equivalent, but the 
original term means a base in the’sense of something having an 
original nature, an ultimate reality. The dharnnadhdatu here is 
therefore the reality of principles, the real nature of principles, 
and the Sthaviravada commentary~ explains it as their conditioned 
nature, their nature of being evolved through a particular condi- 
tion. 

The nature of the universe, therefore, about which the Buddha 
teaches his doctrine, is taken in the 7ripitaka as something 
objectively real. It is there to be discovered by anyone who can 
discover it, and whoever discovers it must make the same discovery, 
namely -of facts of causality or conditionality. These facts ot 
conditionality, these natural laws, moreover, are universal and 
apparently immutable, though everything that exists is imperma- 
nent, constantly changing. They are so whether Buddhas appear 
in the universe or not, and, as we saw earlier in this chapter 
(p. 115), the Buddha believed that whenever sramanias or brahmans 
discovered the conditions they must find them to be the same. 


Did the Buddha Claim Omniscience? 


Most schools of Buddhism have held that the Buddha was omni- 
scient, that he literally was aware of everything that had ever taken 


place, was at present happening, or would happen in. the future. 
Since other Sramanas had made this claim, or had it made for them, 


———— 
1. S11 56, T 99 section 14 No. 3. 
9. Saratthappakasini, ed. Piyatissa, Colombo , 1927 (Hewavitarne Bequest Series), 
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it was perhaps natural that Buddhists should wish to set their 
teacher at least as high as anyone had suggested it was possible to 
get. However, the 77ipitaka preserves express repudiations of such 
a claim by the Buddha. In one sitra' Ananda ridicules those who 
claimed omniscience as follows. 

Suppose we have a teacher who knows everything, sees every- 
thing, ‘admits’ to having complete (without remainder, absolute) 
knowledge and vision, in that whatever he is doing, whether awake 
or asleep, his knowledge and vision is constantly and continually 
‘set up’. He goes to a house for alms (being a Sramana, begging 
for his food) but gets nothing and is instead bitten by a dog, or 
he gets chased by a fierce elephant or a bull. He asks people their 
names, and the way to the village or town. If you ask him how this 
could be, he replies that it had to happen, he was destined to be 
bitten, chased, etc. (this sitra is in fact aimed principally at the 
Ajivakas, who claimed omniscience for their sages, particularly for 
GoSsala). Ananda remarks that a discerning person will not be 
impressed by such a teacher, will not be encouraged to follow his 
version of the ‘best life’. 

Ananda then describes his own teacher, the thus-gone, the 
Buddha who has himself ascertained, observed and made known 
this universe, etc. What he teaches is the way leading to acquisition 
of the ‘three sciences’, recollection of his former existences, 
understanding of the transmigration of ‘beings’ according to their 
actions, knowledge of the exhaustion of the influences. These are 
the content of the Buddha’s enlightenment, as we saw in Chapter 
Three. 

In another sitra’ the Jaina leader (Mahavira, in the Tripitaka 
known as Jfiataputra), who also claims omniscience, is described 
as answering irrelevantly, changing the subject and getting an- 
noyed and angry when asked questions about the origin of things. 

The Madhyama also contains a sutra’ in which there is a 
discussion as to whether the Buddha regards omniscience as 
impossible, where he is given as saying that it is impossible that 
one should know and see everything-‘at once’. Here omniscience 





1. Sthaviravada version M No. 76. 
2. M No. 79, T 26 No. 208. 
3. M No. 90, T 26 No. 212. 
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as such is not repudiated, but the Sthaviravada recension of the 
Madhyama preserves a sitra' which is quite categorical. To quote 
the Buddha as claiming to know and see everything, to have 
complete knowledge and vision, is to misrepresent him, to slander 
him with a falsehood. What then does he claim? Simply that he 
has the ‘three sciences’. This sitra has not been traced in any other 
recension of the 77ipitaka and would be excluded from consider- 
ation by our general rule. It cannot be said, however, that the 
denial of the omniscience of the Buddha was a doctrine peculiar 
to the Sthaviravada school, for that school has on the contrary 
strongly urged that he was omniscient, even in texts included in 
its Tripitaka and peculiar to it.* Instead we ought probably to admit 
this sitra as an authentic part of the earliest 7ripitaka, but likely 
to have been suppressed by most Buddhists of later times as 
offensive to their traditions of the greatness of their teacher. The 
repudiation of omniscience and the statement that being a Buddha 
means having discovered, ascertained, the three sciences, would 
seem to harmonise much better with the doctrine as we have found 
it so far, and with the description of the enlightenment we have 
found in the earliest texts, than a claim to know and see all things. 
In this connection there has been among modern students of 
Buddhism a certain amount of discussion about the Buddha's 
doctrine of a mean, rejecting various extremes. In a number of 
texts in the 7ripitaka the Buddha simply sets aside certain ques- 
tions, gives no direct answer, and offers instead his own doctrine. 
Some moderns have rushed in to say that either the Buddha knew 
the ‘answers’ to the questions, but thought it well to withhold them 
from his followers, or he simply did not know the ‘answers’. 
These questions have been covered in part in our study of 
‘causation’, but some still remain. We saw when discussing imper- 
manence (pp. 126 ff. above) that the following questions had been 
raised, and variously answered by different schools of thought. 
Does the universe ‘exist’? Does it ‘not exist’? (Or does all exist, 
or not exist?) Here the solution most obviously was that the 
Buddha could not answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to either alternative, not 
because he did not know which was correct, or withheld the 
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answer, but because according to his ‘science’ it would be false to 
say categorically that the universe, or everything in it (all prin- 
ciples), existed or that it did not exist. These answers, for him, or 
for India in his day, meant that the universe, or more accurately 
its constituents, was either permanent, that its principles were 
eternal entities; or alternatively that it, or they, did not effectively 
exist since they vanished without trace. He rejected both extremes 
as false, and because such questions, formulated in this way, were 
misleading: to ask whether a principle exists, implying as answer 
either that it does or that it does not, sidetracks the enquiry from 
the proper line of advance ‘by the mean’ into the study of 
conditioned origination. Principles do not categorically exist, they 
are impermanent, or in a sense (impermanently) they exist and 
in a sense they do not exist (having ceased to exist). 

In that discussion we referred back to some other similar 
questions. Does the thus-gone exist after death? Or not? Or both 
exist and not exist? Or neither? Again the correct interpretation 
of this appears to be that such an enquiry is misleading. There is 
no being, such as a thus-gone, who could either exist or cease to 
exist. There is only the sequence of conditions, which may occur 
or cease according to the laws discovered by the Buddha. It is the 
same when the questions are about the supposed relation of a soul, 
or life-principle, to matter, to a body. There is no soul. . . . Of 
whom is there old age and dying? Another unsound question. Is 
it the same person who does an action and (later) experiences its 
result? Or is it a different person? These also are two extremes. 
There is no ‘person’. In a sense the former agent and the later 
patient might be regarded as one individual, but the continuity is 
only that of a sequence of impermanent mental and other events, 
hence it will be better not to hypostatise the sequence as an entity, 
as if there were something that had not changed. Is a given 
condition made by oneself, or by another, or by both or neither 
(without a cause)? All four alternatives are incorrect. The condi- 
tion exists through its own condition (the preceding member of 
the sequence). 

Having looked at these examples we are in a position to 
examine other groups of questions to which the Buddha had no 
categorical answer. In the dialogue with Prosthapada’ quoted 
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above the discussion goes on from the question of a soul to that 
of the universe. Prosthapada asks: ‘Is the universe eternal (Sasvata)? 
Is only this true, the alternative false?’ The Buddha replies: ‘It is 
undetermined (avyakria) by me whether the universe is eternal.’ 
Prosthapada then asks: “But then, sir, is the universe non-eternal?’ 
The Buddha again replies that this is undetermined by him. 
Prosthapada further asks whether the universe is finite or infinite, 
whether the life-principle is the same as the body or different from 
it, whether the thus-gone exists after death or not or both or 
neither. The Buddha gives similar replies. Prosthapada continues: 
‘Why, sir, is it undetermined by the Master?’ The Buddha says: 
‘Prosthapada, this is not connected with welfare, not connected 
with the doctrine, is not the beginning of the best life, does not 
lead to indifference, dispassion, cessation, calm, certainty, enlight- 
enment, extinction. Therefore I have not determined it.’-—But 
what, sir, has been determined by the Master?’—'! have deter- 
mined: This is unhappiness; this is the origination of unhappiness; 
this is the cessation of unhappiness; this is the way going to the 
cessation of unhappiness.’ 

Thus the Buddha rejects ten extreme views as irrelevant to the 
business in hand, which requires instead the study of the Four 
Truths. Since Prosthapada has just been represented as unable to 
understand the problem of perception and the ‘soul’, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the Buddha should not here go into the other 
questions (for which he has been taxed with ignorance). As we 
have seen, he had a very definite and comprehensible position in 
regard to at least the questions about an alleged ‘soul’, life- 
principle, being, thus-gone (as a being, an entity), and the like. 
This accounts for six of Prosthapada’s questions. We are left with 
the problem of the universe. The question whether the universe 
is infinite or finite in space and time appears to be still open at 
the time of writing, and one wonders whether it will ever be 
capable of solution. Kant thought not, and set up the finiteness 
and infinity of the universe in time and space as a pair of 
‘antinomies’ of pure reason. Either view, he thought (and dem- 
onstrated), could be ‘proved’ by argument, consequently the 
reason itself is in need of more critical investigation. Was the 
Buddha, who seems to have been prepared to solve the other three 
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antinomies of Kant,' unable to solve this one or unwilling to study 
it? Did he simply admit that this lay beyond our knowledge? 

As a provisional solution we may note that the Sthaviravada 
commentary says that Prosthapada asked these questions about the 
universe ‘in connection with’ the soul, the subject of his former 
problem. In other words, wishing to discuss whether the soul, in 
which he believed, but which the Buddha rejected, was eternal and 
infinite, he brought up the question of whether the universe has 
such a nature. We might provisionally conclude from this that a 
‘universe’ (loka, or ‘world’, the Upanisadic brahman?) as an entity 
having permanence, or ceasing (whether in time or In space), was 
to the Buddha as much a fiction as a soul, a permanent ‘being’, 
or a being lasting some time and then suddenly cut off at death. 
Is the proper answer: there is no universe, continuing in space or 
time, nor is there a total destruction of the universe, without trace? 
Does the question simply reduce to that of “it-is-ness’ versus “it-is- 
not-ness’? If so, the full solution is: there is no continuing (infinite) 
or totally destroyed (finite) universe, there is no such entity, there 
is only the sequence of conditioned origination. 

There are however other sitras bearing on this problem. In one 
a wanderer of the Vatsa clan asks the Buddha’ the same ten 
questions as Prosthapada, to each of which the Master replies ‘I 
am not of that opinion (drsfi).’ At the end the Vatsa asks the 
Buddha what disadvantage he sees in these opinions, that he avoids 
them completely. He is-told that they are all wildernesses, ‘connec- 
tions’ (samyojana, the term is practically synonymous with others 
such as influences, attachments, obstacles, etc., meaning a connec- 
tion with some such bad principle as passion, aversion, (false) 
opinion, and the like), having unhappiness, remorse, misery and 
lust and not leading to indifference, dispassion, etc., enlighten- 
ment, extinction. This is the disadvantage. The thus-gone does not 
hold any opinion at all. Instead he has actually seen matter, 
experience, perception, forces and consciousness and their origi- 
nation and cessation. Thus by the exhaustion, cessation, etc., of all 
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tendencies to the conceit of an ego or a ‘mine’ (soul, possession) 
he is freed, without attachment. 

The Vatsa then asks where a monk whose thoughts are thus 
freed is reborn (or transmigrates, upa-pad). He is told ‘is reborn’ 
does not apply (upa-i) to him. Nor does ‘is not reborn’, nor both 
these, nor neither. He becomes ‘unknowing’, bewildered, what- 
ever confidence he had in the Buddha disappears. The Buddha 
uses the simile of a fire to make the attainment of extinction clear. 
Just as a fire is kept alight through the condition of attachment 
to firewood and grass and is extinguished in the absence of this, 
so a thus-gone who might be ‘declared’ (described, conceived, 
identified) through his matter, experience, perception, forces or 
consciousness cannot be said to be reborn, or not, or both, or 
neither, in the absence of these. Just as one could not say of the 
fire where it had been ‘reborn’, so one could not say of the thus- 
gone (after death) where he had been reborn. (The term ‘extin- 
guished’ used of the fire is the same as that used for a person who 
has attained extinction, though in this passage it is not applied to 
the thus-gone.) Probably this argument is to be understood in the 
light of our earlier discussions on the problem of the thus-gone. 
It is interesting but does not apparently clarify the antinomies 
about the universe in space and time. 

For a further discussion of these we have to go to a celebrated 
sittra in the Dirgha, the Brahmajala.' Here we find the Buddha 
rejecting not merely ten but a scheme of sixty-two opinions (drsfis) 
all said to be held by some brahmans and Sramanas. Of these, 
eighteen are theories about the past or the origin of the universe 
or of a soul (held by the pirvanta-kalpakas, ‘arrangers (imaginers) 
of the former end’), forty-four are theories about the future or 
final end of a soul (held by the aparantakalpakas, ‘arrangers of the 
after end’). It is said that all those who theorise about either the 
origin or the end do so in one or other of these sixty-two ways. 
Of the eighteen grounds (vastus) of the former group four are 
those of the eternalists (Sasvatavdada), four those of some-things- 
eternalists (ekatyasasvatika;—and some not eternal), four more 
those that the universe is finite, infinite, both, or neither, four 
more those of evasive agnostics, the last two those of the sponta- 
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neously-originated-ists (adhityasamutpannikas, some recensions seem! 
to have read here ahetusamutpattikas, *causeless-originationists’; the 
meaning is the same). Of the latter group of forty-four grounds 
thirty-two assume survival of a soul after death (sixteen that it has 
perception, eight that it has no perception, eight that it neither 
has nor has not perception), seven are views of annihilationists 
(ucchedavada;—of a soul at death) and five those of ‘extinction’ in 
the visible world (drstadharmanirvanavada). 

We notice in reading this siira that the ‘universe’ and the ‘soul’ 
are treated very much on the same level, in the same manner. It 
is the assumption of the existence of either or both these which 
leads to the assumption of one of the opinions. Is it then the 
assumption of a ‘universe’, not the assumputon of its infinity, etc., 
which is the basic mistake, as in the case of the ‘soul’? Given a 
permanent, enduring universe it might, seemingly it must, be 
eternal or else be destroyed, extend to infinity in all or some 
dimensions or not so extend. Given only sequences of conditions 
in which there is nothing permanent, no permanent being, no 
brahman, the problem does not arise, or at least not in such a crude 
and futile form. The main purpose of the sitra is to describe how 
people think up the sixty-two opinions, not to discuss the opinions 
themselves (again this implies their futility as false deductions from 
premises already false, and the futility of talking about them). A 
few extracts will perhaps make the Buddha's attitude clear. 

The first three kinds of eternalist are those who to varying 
degrees have acquired the science of recollecting their former 
lives. Since they have this knowledge of their former existence for 
a long period of time they conclude from it that they, i.e. their 
souls (diman, or selves) and the universe have always existed, are 
eternal, ‘sterile’, ‘immovable as peaks’, ‘remaining firm as pillars’, 
that beings transmigrate eternally. The fourth kind are described 
as logicians and metaphysicians who have deduced by logic (tarka) 
er concluded from their metaphysical investigations (mzmamsa) 
that the soul and the universe are eternal (Chinese omits ‘by 
logic’). 

The first case of the some-things-eternal opinion arises as 
follows in the course of the evolution of the universe: “There is 
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an occasion, monks, when at some time or other, after a long time, 
this universe (loka) dissolves (sam-vrt, or ‘involves’). When the 
universe is dissolved the majority of beings are dissolved in the 
world of radiance (abhdasvara, one of the worlds of imponderable 
matter, inhabited by gods). They remain there for a very long time, 
made of mind, feeding on joy, self-luminous, living in the sky and 
staying beautiful. 

“There is an occasion, monks, when at some time or other, after 
a long time, this universe evolves (vi-vrt). When the universe is 
evolving the brahma-mansion appears, empty. Then a certain 
being, because his (previous) life is exhausted, or because his 
merit is exhausted, passes away from his world-ol-radiance body 
and is reborn in the empty brahma-mansion. Ele remains there for 
a very long time, made of mind, feeding on joy, self-luminous, 
living in the sky and staying beauuful. 

‘Being alone there for a long time he feels uneasiness, tonell- 
ness and longing: “If only other beings would come to this world!” 
Then some other beings, because their lives are exhausted, or 
because their merit is exhausted, pass away from their world-of- 
radiance bodies and are reborn in the brahma-mansion in associa- 
tion with that being. They too remain there for a very long tme, 
made of mind, feeding on joy, self-luminous, living in the sky and 
staying beauuful. 

‘In this connection, monks, that being who has been reborn 
first thinks he is God (Brahma): “I am God, Great God, the 
Overlord, Unconquered, Seeing-universally, Wielding-power, Lord 
(Isvara), Maker, Creator, Best, Ordainer, Master, Father of beings 
who have been and will be. These beings have been created by me. 
Why? Formerly I thought: “‘If only other beings would come to this 
world!*’ As soon as I formed this aspiration in my mind these 
beings came to this world.’” Those beings who had been reborn 
afterwards thought: ‘“This gentleman must be God, Great God, the 
Overlord, Unconquered, Seeing-universally, Wielding-power, Lord, 
Maker, Creator, Best, Ordainer, Master, Father of beings who have 
. been and will be. We have been created by this gentlemen, by God. 
Why? We saw him here reborn first, whilst we have been reborn 
afterwards.”’ 

‘In this connection, monks, the being who has been reborn first 
is longer lived, more handsome and superior; whilst those who 
have been reborn afterwards are shorter lived, less handsome and 
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inferior. Now it is the case, monks, that a being passes away from 
that body and comes to this world (our world of human beings), 
and when he has come to this world he goes forth from home to 
homelessness (i.e. becomes a Sramana, or a brahman seer). When 
he has gone forth from home to homelessness, in consequence of 
his ascetic energy, exertion, practice, diligence and right attention 
he attains a concentration of thought of such a sort that in his 
concentrated thought he recollects that former life, but he recol- 
lects nothing beyond (before) that. He says: ““That gentleman, 
God, Great God, the Overlord, Unconquered, Seeing-universally, 
Wielding-power, Lord, Maker, Creator, Best, Ordainer, Master, 
Father of beings who have been and will be, by whom we were 
created; he is permanent, fixed, eternal, not having the principle 
of change; he will remain there eternally, whilst we who were 
created by God, we are impermanent, unstable, non-eternal, short- 
lived, having the principle of passing away and coming here.” 
This is the first kind of some-things-eternalist (whose genesis we 
have quoted at length partly because we shall have occassion to 
refer to it later). The second and third kinds are also theologians, 
but in their last existences, which is all they can recollect when they 
have become ascetics like their colleague above, they belonged to 
two different classes of gods. The second theologian had been a 
god of the class Debauched by Frivolity. As a result of excessive 
frivolity, laughter and love-making they lost their self-possession 
and passed away. The theologian thought there were two classes 
of gods, those Debauched by Frivolity and those who were not. The 
latter retained their self-possession by avoiding excess and are 
eternal, remain gods eternally. The former, like himself, are non- 
eternal and have come to this (human) world. The third theolo- 
gian had been a god of the class Debauched in Mind. These gods 
thought about one another excessively, so that their thoughts 
became debauched and their bodies and thoughts tired, and they 
passed away. This theologian too thought there were two classes 
of gods, those Debauched in Mind, like himself, and those who 
were not. Again the latter, who did not think about each other too 
much, avoided getting debauched and tired and were eternal as 
gods. The former were non-eternal and had come to this world. 
The fourth kind of some-things-eternalist is a logician or 
metaphysician. His argument is: “That which is called sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch (body), that self (atman) is imper- 
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manent, unstable, non-eternal, having the principle of change. 
That which is called thought or mind or consciousness, however, 
that self (aman) is permanent, fixed, eternal, does not have the 
principle of change and remains there eternally.’ 

Thus in each of the four cases some things are eternal and some 
are not. 

Those who hold that the universe is finite, infinite or both are 
again ascetics, who attain three different types of concentration of 
thought. The first in his concentration of thought has a perception 
of the finite with reference to the universe; the second has similarly 
a perception of the infinite. They conclude accordingly that the 
universe is finite or infinite. The third has a perception of the finite 
in the vertical dimension but a perception of the infinite horizon- 
tally, and concludes that the universe is both finite and infinite. 

He who holds that the universe is neither finite nor infinite is 
a logician or metaphysician who is simply said to assert, following 
his own (unstated) deductions, that the theses of his three 
colleagues are all false. 

The first three kinds of agnostic do not understand what Is good 
and what is bad in their true reality, consequently they think that 
to attempt to explain what is good or bad would arouse will, 
passion, anger and aversion. These in turn would cause falsehood, 
that would cause remorse, and that would be an obstacle (to the 
best life). They differ only in that the first is deterred by fear of 
and disgust at falsehood, the second by fear of attachment and the 
third by fear of examination (being argued with). All three resort 
to perpetual evasion: ‘I do not say yes, I do not say it is true, I do 
not say it is otherwise, I do not say it is not, I do not say it is not 
not.’ 

The fourth agnostic is ‘dull and extremely stupid’. He is quoted 
as saying: ‘If you ask me whether another world exists, if I thought 
it did exist I would explain that to you. I do not say yes. I do not 
say it is true. I do not say it is otherwise. I do not say it is not. I 
do not say it is not not. If you ask me whether another world does 
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The first of the two kinds of spontaneous-originationists has in 
a former existence been a being having no perception (a kind of 
god). These gods pass away as soon as any perception occurs in 
them. If one of them, reborn in this world and become an ascetic, 
acquires the concentration of thought in which he can recollect 
his former existence, it seems to him that he originated sponta- 
neously with that first perception which ended it. He concludes his 
soul originated spontaneously, and that the universe likewise 
originated spontaneously. Why? ‘Formerly I was not. After not 
being I have now been changed to beingness.’ The second 
spontaneous-originationist arrives at the same conclusion through 
logic and metaphysics. 

Such are the eighteen grounds of the ‘arrangers (imaginers) of 
the former end’. The forty-four grounds of those who look to the 
future, the ‘arrangers of the after end’, are dealt with more briefly, 
so that they can be summarised here without detaining us too long. 
They cannot, of course, be accounted for by partial memories of 
the past and for the most part they are merely stated as speculative 
grounds without any explanation. 

The sixteen survivalists who hope to have perception (samjnin) 
after death differ as to the nature of the surviving soul (aiman). 
It could be material, immaterial, both, or neither. It could be finite 
(in space), infinite, both, or neither. It could have unity of 
perception or diversity of perceptions. Its perception could be 
restricted or immeasurable. It could be completely happy, or 
unhappy, or both, or neither. 

The eight who assume no perception in a surviving soul differ 
similarly as to its nature but are naturally restricted to grounds 
corresponding to the first eight above. Those who assume it 
neither has nor has not perception hold the same eight alternative 
opinions as to its nature. 

The first annihilationist assumes that there is a soul, a material 
soul made of the four elements and produced by the mother and 
father. When the body breaks up this soul is annihilated (ud-chid), 
perishes utterly, is not after death. To this extent this soul is rightly 
and utterly annihilated. In this way he declares the annihilation 
(uccheda), destruction, non-existence of an existing being (sattua). 

The second annihilationist agrees with him that this soul exists, 
but does not accept that.it is ‘to this extent rightly and utterly 
annihilated’. According to him there is another soul (also called 
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atman) which is divine (divya) but material, having sensual scope, 
eating solid food. This soul is annihilated when the body breaks 
up, perishes utterly, is not after death, is rightly and utterly 
annihilated to this extent. The difference between these two 
annihilationists is rather obscure and the Sthaviravada commen- 
tary for once offers no help. From the known views of two different 
schools of the later Lokayatikas, the Dhurtas (‘Rogues’) and the 
Susiksitas (‘Cultivated’), who maintained respectively that there is 
no such entity as the soul and that there is a temporary reality 
resulting from the combination of the four elements as long as the 
body lives, we can perhaps get some light. The difference would 
appear to be over whether there is any sense in which there isa 
‘soul’ distinct from the four elements and having its own peculiar 
properties different from theirs. The first view would be that 
consciousness is simply a property of the four elements combined 
and so are any other properties ascribed to a soul; the ‘soul’, if 
we so call it (the first annihilationist does, the ‘Rogues’ did not), 
is no more than these properties of the elements combined, which 
disappear when they are separated at death. The second view 
would be (there may be such properties but) there is actually a 
distinct entity which arises from the elements in combination as 
a living body, which is consciousness, though being dependent on 
the elements it is annihilated when these separate. We should 
perhaps allow for a slight garbling of the two theories in an 
opponent’s version of them, which could be explained here as 
necessitated in order to bring the first theory literally under the 
heading ‘annihilationism’, which the Buddhists applied to the 
Lokayata: in strict Lokayata terms there would be no ‘annihila- 
tion’, since there was no soul to be annihilated (and the elements 
were not annihilated, they were held to be permanent atoms, 
combining and separating). 

The remaining five annihilationists all agree with the first that 
his ‘soul’ exists, but not that it is ‘to this extent rightly and utterly 
annihilated’ (there is something else to be annihilated before the 
annihilation is ‘right’ and ‘utter’, is complete). Like the second 
annihilationist they assume another soul, but instead of being 
sensual and feeding on solid food it is respectively made of mind 
(is a mental soul), or able to go to the entrance of infinity of space, 
or to the entrance of infinity of consciousness, or to the entrance 
of nothingness, or to the entrance of neither perception nor non- 
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perception. As with the second annihilationist, this other soul is 
in each case annihilated when the body breaks up, and this is the 
right and utter annihilation. 

Finally we have the five grounds of those who maintain extinc- 
tion in the visible world. According to the first the soul (datman) 
enjoys itself, being presented with, provided with, the five strands 
of pleasure (i.e. the pleasures of the five senses). To this extent 
it has attained the highest extinction (nirvana) in the visible world. 

The second objects that pleasures are impermanent, ‘unhappy’, 
having the principle of change, so that grief, lamentation, pain, 
depression and misery result from them. Consequently when the 
soul separates itself from pleasure and enters the first meditation 
(as described in the previous chapter under the faculty of concen- 
tration), then it has attained the highest extinction in the visible 
world. 

The other three grounds are that it is the attainment of the 
second, third and fourth meditations respectively which constitute 
the highest extinction in the visible world. 

The thus-gone understands all these sixty-two ‘cases of opinion’, 
but not holding on to them he has personally found ‘extinguish- 
ing’ (nirvrti) . . . and is freed. 

These extracts would seem to confirm that the notions of ‘soul’ 
and ‘universe’ are very closely associated, belong to the same realm 
ot ideas, from the standpoint of the Buddha. If we are right in 
concluding that for the Buddha there was no such entity as the 
‘universe’, then we must infer that for him the question of its being 
finite or infinite in space and time is meaningless instead of being 
beyond our knowledge. There remains, however, the sequence of 
conditioned origination, or more generally transmigration 
(samsara), and this the Buddha is recorded to have said quite 
categorically is beginningless (anavaragra; the exegesis of all 
schools generally takes this to mean endless as well, but there is 
a sense in which nirvana is the end of it, for a particular person, 
although transmigration as a whole is presumably endless). There 
is section of the Samyukta' on this point. Its refrain is: ‘This 
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transmigration is beginningless, the former point (kofi, i.e. the 
point of origin) is not discerned. Beings (sattvas) pass on and 
circulate (transmigrate), having the obstacle of ignorance and the 
‘connection’ of desire.’ This is illustrated by a number of similes, 
some very striking, such as that the tears shed by the monks he 
is addressing, during their long transmigrating, joined to what is 
not pleasing, separated from what is pleasing, are more than the 
water in the four oceans. 

Having clarified our terminology, then, and from the Buddha's 
point of view distinguished transmigration, as the mass of 
beginningless sequences of conditions and the proper subject of 
his scientific investigations, from a metaphysical ‘universe’, we find 
him accepting the infinity of transmigration as liis answer to the 
first antinomy. We should misrepresent him, however, if we failed 
to insist that his position here is not a metaphysical one such as 
would correspond properly to the infinity of the universe ‘proved’ 
by the pure reason. It would surely be more accurate to describe 
his attitude in our own language as ‘scientific’, based on empirical 
investigation and concluding that transmigration is infinite, at least 
as regards its beginning, in the absence of any evidence of an 
ultimate origin. 


Two Levels of Statement 


Since the Buddha sometimes speaks in terms of ‘beings’ being 
‘reborn’ (and of the ‘universe’ evolving), as if accepting the 
opinion that there is some kind of permanent soul, which he 
elsewhere rejects, there might appear to be some obscurity or 
inconsistency in his doctrine. The unanimous answer .of the 
Buddhist schools to this difficulty is that two types of statement 
have to be distinguished in the 77ipitaka. Sometimes the Buddha 
used conventional everyday terms, such as ‘being’, ‘person’, 
adopting the popular viewpoint as if some unchanging entity went 
on from life to life. At other times he speaks of a sequence of 
conditions with no permanent entity among them, of desire 
existing through a condition but no one who ‘desires’. It is this 
latter type of statement which is directly connected to his exposi- 
tion of ‘truths’, and which moreover he himself regarded as a 
matter ‘difficult to see’. Unless we attribute to him or to the 
compilers of the Tripitaka an incredible ineptitude, entirely at 
variance with the subtlety and precision of most of the discourses 
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ascribed to him, we must follow this interpretation according to 
two levels of statement, in popular terms and in terms of strict 
truth. We are in fact obliged by our method of enquiry to follow 
the unanimous teaching of the schools of Buddhism, and finally 
and decisively the Tripitaka itself in the earliest form in which we 
can now restore it explicitly recognises that there are two levels of 
statement. 

The interpretation of the schools distinguishes everyday lan- 
guage as literally ‘concealing’ (samvrti) from philosophical language 
as ‘ultimate’ (paramdartha). To interpret any text in the Tripifaka we 
have first to settle whether it is of the latter kind, which they called 
‘having its meaning drawn out’ (nilartha), i.e. to be taken as it 
stands, as an explicit and definitive statement, or of the former 
kind, which they called ‘having its meaning requiring to be drawn 
out’ (neyartha), i.e. which requires to be restated to relate it to the 
philosophical standpoint of ultimate truth. 

In the Tripitaka the Dirgha group’s Sangiti Sutra’ speaks of four 
‘knowledges’ (jidna), one of which is in the Sthaviravada version 
‘concealing’ knowledge (the Chinese has apparently ‘common 
knowledge’) and another knowledge with reference to the doc- 
trine (in both versions). The other two are knowledge about the 
inference (Chinese: of the ‘not known’), i.e. that the truth is always 
true (see p. 115 above), and knowledge about other people's 
thoughts. Here the first might be contrasted, as ‘concealing’, with 
all the other three as of the direct type and the distinction of the 
schools is at least suggested. More explicit is a text in the 
Sthaviravada Ekottara group* which says: “These two slander the 
thus-gone. Which two? He who elucidates a dialogue whose 
meaning requires to be drawn out (veyartha) as one whose 
meaning is drawn out (nitartha); and he who elucidates a dialogue 
whose meaning is drawn out as one whose meaning requires to 
be drawn out.’ 

This can only be understood as implying the rule of 
interpretation observed by the schools. Since the same terms are 





1. D No. 33 (III 226 — cf. 277), T 1 No. 9 (p. 51a, 18). The Sarvastivada Sanskrit 
version(p. 100) agrees with the Sthaviravada. For ‘common knowledge’ see 
Soothill, Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 385. The Pali sammuti if from 
man may suggest ‘conventional’ as original meaning. : 

2. A160. A presumably Sarvastivadin sitra quoted in the AK Bhasya (p. | 
YaSomitra (p. 174) also uses the terms nifa and neya. eR: T86)iand 
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found in a Sarvastivada Sitra (see previous footnote) as well as a 
Sthaviravada the rule appears to be fairly ancient, at least, and a 
search of the Chinese Agamas might bring to light some parallels. 
The Sangiti Sutra has only one of the terms later standard but 
seems to confirm the same distinction, even if it is complicated by 
two further types of ‘knowledge’. 

Even if the rule of interpretation was not overtly formulated by 
the Buddha himself, the fact that it is recorded in at least two 
recensions of the 77ipitaka (possibly a third, if we admit the Savgiti 
reference) and that it was followed by all known schools suggests 
that it had been clearly formulated within about a century after 
the parinirvana. To the Buddha the distinction probably seemed 
so obvious as to be taken for granted. We shall find that in later 
centuries some of the schools disagreed as to precisely which texts 
were to be assigned to each level of statement. The new schools 
of the Mahayana, in particular, circulating new texts with new 
doctrines, sought to discredit the more authentic parts of the 
Tripitaka as mere everyday ‘concealing’ discourses whose meaning 
required to be drawn out; only their special texts were set out in 
definitive philosophical terms (yet they disagreed among them- 
selves later). 


The Gods 


The texts we have read so far make it abundantly clear that in the 
universe, or in transmigration (or out of it), as described by the 
Buddha there is no room for any kind of divine intervention. Its 
evolution is natural evolution according to laws of causation, 
natural laws. It has not been created by God, and if God (Brahma), 
so called, thinks He is God and has created living beings He is in 
reality only an ordinary person suffering from a delusion. The 
gods are subject to the laws of nature which govern the rebirth and 
passing away of living beings, just as men are. Their privileges are 
only relative: they enjoy a higher standard of living than men do 
and live in a rather rarified atmosphere where there is nothing 
coarse, no solid food, no solid bodies; they are very handsome and 
live long, but eventually they die and are reborn elsewhere 
according to their actions, good or bad. They appear to have no 
power over men or in worlds outside their own. Any properly 
trained monk, moreover, can in his meditation enjoy not only the 
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rarified atmosphere of the gods but sull more rarified atmospheres 
inaccessible even to them. 

However, the Buddha appears to admit the gods and God to his 
scheme of the universe, whereas the Lokayata on the other hand 
rejected the lot as fictions of the brahmans. What is their place, 
according to him? What is their nature, besides what has been 
indicated above? Perhaps they ‘exist’ only at the everyday level 
along with the other conventions of polite conversation? Let us 
accompany a Buddhist monk on a tour of the heavens.' 

“Once upon a time in this very community of monks this 
reflection occurred in the thought of a certain monk: **Where do 
these four elements absolutely cease, to wit the earth element, the 
water element, the heat element and the air element?’’ Then that 
monk attained such a concentration that in his concentrated 
thought the way leading to the gods appeared. Then he ap- 
proached the gods of the (realm of the) Four Kings (the lowest 
heaven, the Kings preside over the four quarters) and asked them 
where the four elements absolutely ceased. . . . The gods said: 
“Monk, we do not know where the four elements absolutely cease. 
There are, however, the Four Kings, more excellent than us, 
superior to us; they may know. . . .” Then the monk approached 
the Four Kings and asked them the same question. . . . They too 
admitted their ignorance and suggested trying the more excellent, 
superior Thirty Three gods (the traditional Vedic gods, who 
inhabit a loftier sphere than the gods of the quarters). These refer 
him to their king, Sakra (also called Indra, see Chapter One, The 
Aryans). He is equally ignorant and sends the monk on to the still 
higher sphere of the Yama gods, they to their king Suyama, he to 
the higher Tusita gods, they to their king Samtusita, he to the 
Nirmanarati gods, they to Sunirmita, he to the Paranirmita- 
vasavartin gods and they to their king VaSavartin (“Wielding 
Power’). 

Though this text does not mention it, we have now, according 
to Buddhist tradition, reached the highest entrance of ‘sensual 
existence’ (see p. 107 above) or of the first station of consciousness 
(see p. 124 above). VaSavartin, however, knows no more about the 
elements than his inferiors and can only refer the monk to the 
entrance of ‘imponderable existence’, the second station of con- 


1. D No. 11 (I 215, ff.), T 1 No. 24. 
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sciousness, to the Brahma-bodied gods (whose bodies consist of 
imponderable matter). The monk accordingly attained such a 
concentration that in his concentrated thought the way leading to 
Brahma appeared (by this the text in fact indicates the transition 
from the sensual to the imponderable entrance; the first medita- 
tion is supposed to ‘produce’ this entrance or station of conscious- 
ness). He approaches the Brahma-bodied gods with his question, 
but they too admit their ignorance. They tell him: ““There is God 
(Brahma), Great God, the Overlord, etc. (the usual titles follow, 
as before). ... He is superior to us; He may know... . ."’ The monk 
asks where this Great God is at present. They say: ‘*We do not know 
where God is, which way He is, whereabouts He is. Nevertheless, 
monk, when portents are seen: light 1s produced and radiance 
appears, then God will appear. This is the portent which happens 
before an appearance of God, that light is produced and radiance 
appears.” 

‘Soon Great God appeared. Then the monk approached him 
and asked: “‘Where, sir, do these four elements absolutely cease, 
to wit the earth element, the water element, the heat element and 
the air element?’’ When this was said Great God said to the monk: 
‘“‘T, monk, am God, Great God, the Overlord, Unconquered, 
Seeing-universally, Wielding-power, Lord, Maker, Creator, Best, 
Ordainer, Master, Father of beings who have been and will be.” 
The monk asked God again: ‘Sir, I am not asking you whether 
you are God, Great God, etc., but where the four elements 
absolutely cease. .. ."’ But Great God repeated the same answer. . .. 
and the monk asked a third time. . . . Then Great God took the 
monk by the arm and led him away to one side, and said to him: 
“In this connection, monk, the Brahma-bodied gods know that 
there is nothing which God has not seen, nothing which God has 
not known, nothing which God has not experienced. Therefore 
I do not explain in their presence. Monk, I do not know where 
the four elements absolutely cease. . . ."” God then sends the monk 
down to Earth to the Buddha, who tells him that the four elements 
cease absolutely only through the cessation of consciousness (i.e. 
they cease for one who attains nirvana). 

Of course the moral of this story is to set the Buddha above any 
gods or God and enlightenment above their limited knowledge, 
but taken in conjunction with the history of the first some-things- 
eternalist which we read in the Brahmajala Sutra it has the further 
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interest of showing God at a later stage of His downward career. 
He began, it seems, by being genuinely deluded as to His position, 
but the illusion of His creativity, omnipotence and omniscience 
could not have lasted for long and now He is depicted as a 
conscious fraud. He gained ascendancy over the other Brahma- 
bodied gods merely because He happened to be born first in this 
particular evolution of the universe, not because of any special 
virtue: on the contrary it is suggested that He was the first to pass 
away from the higher world of radiance because His stock of merit 
was exhausted first. 

No more need be said about the Buddha’s attitude to God 
(Brahma). He is in no way different from any other ‘being’ (even 
at the conventional, ‘concealing’ level) but like them represents 
a sequence of conditions. He happens to occupy an exalted station 
by the accident of birth, in spite of lack of merit. The religion of 
Brahmanism, which maintains that God is eternal, is founded on 
the original error of the Brahma-bodied gods and has been 
propagated in the world of men by some of them when reborn 
as brahman seers. 

It would be possible to suggest that the theology of the Buddha 
was intended as wholly fictitious, as anti-theistic, edifying stories 
like these about God. Two points may be made here. Firstly the 
theology seems to reproduce quite accurately the popular or 
Brahmanical theology and mythology of the Buddha's day (which 
would be appropriate procedure in edifying fiction). Secondly the 
arrangement of the gods in certain entrances fits them into the 
universe of meditation of the Buddhist way which must be taken 
seriously as at the level of philosophical truth. The proper 
conclusion would seem to be that the Buddha conceded a certain 
reality to the Brahmanical or popular conceptions, as if accepting 
that they were based on genuine recollections of previous exist- 
ences as gods, but absolutely rejected the idea that the gods 
differed essentially from men in having creative or controlling 
powers in the universe. They may exist, but they are as subject to 
the laws of nature as men are. Ascetics and monks may attain their 
worlds in meditation, may converse with them, but they are 
powerless to help men, even by teaching them, and any worship 
or cult directed towards them is futile. As to knowledge, men are 
superior: it is in the world of men that Buddhas attain enlighten- 
ment. The standards of good conduct, which we reviewed briefly 
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at the end of our discussion on the Way in the last chapter, have 
nothing to do with theology: they derive from the study of 
conditioned origination, i.e. of the nature of the universe, of 
transmigration, and from the study of society (on which we shall 
have more to say later). 

As to the religion of ritual and the sacrifice, which was such an 
important aspect of Brahmanism, we shall see that it was categorically 
opposed by the Buddha as detrimental to the well-being of society. 

There is one more ‘god’ who demands our attention, Death 
(Mara), who in Chapter Three persuaded the Buddha to enter 
final extinction. In his other aspect as Pleasure he will become 
prominent in the Buddha legend as ‘attacking’ the future Buddha 
in the hope of preventing his enlightenment. In this case we seem 
to have, at least originally, in the time of the Buddha himself, a 
pure personification of death, later linked as re-death and rebirth 
with pleasure and desire. Mara represents the laws of conditioned 
origination in transmigration, in sensual existence, and does not 
seem to have been a Brahmanical or popular god. Some later 
Buddhist commentators,' however, found a place for him in the 
entrance of the ParanirmitavaSavartin gods, i.e. in a commanding 
position dominating sensual existence, as a kind of rebel infesting 
the borders of the realm of VaSavartin. Others? were more inclined 
to banish him to the underworld as a devil. 

We may conclude this chapter by referring to another sutra 
where the gods are discussed.* The Buddha meets King Prasenajit 
of Kosala, who amongst other things asks him whether the gods 
exist. The Buddha asks him why he asks this question. The King 
asks whether the gods come to this world or not. The Buddha 
replies that they do if they are malevolent (savyavadhya, or 
‘violent’), not if they are non-violent. The King similarly asks 
whether God (Brahma) exists and whether He comes to this world. 
The reply is exactly the same. The Sthaviravada commentary 
explains that by ‘come to this world’ is meant being reborn here. 
The gods, then, and God, are reborn on Earth if their thoughts 
are corrupted by malevolence or violence. Evidently it is one of 
the laws of causation that malevolence leads to rebirth in an 


inferior world. 


a 
1. Sthaviravada: MA I 35 f. 
9 Sarvastivada: Abhidharmakosa trs. LVP, references under Mara in the 


Index. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


BUDDHISM AND SOCIETY 


The Buddha and the World—Evolution and the Nature of Soctety— 
The Ideal Society——Good Government—Class and the Priesthood——The 
3uddha’s Teaching to the Laity——The Lay Disciple 


The Buddha and the World 





The Buddha and his followers had ‘gone forth’ from the worldly 
society as wanderers and formed their own community in which 
to live the ‘best life’ and attain peace of mind, nirvana. The 
movement thus started, however, was much more than this, more 
than the provision of an escape route for those who wished to 
contract out of transmigration. It was suggested in Chapter Two 
that Sramanas such as the Buddha hoped from their vantage point 
outside society to exercise some influence inside it. In the inter- 
vening chapters we have met the Buddha and other sramanas 
discussing the problems of life with kings, ministers, soldiers, 
merchants, artisans and people of various professions, and unspec- 
ified ‘householders’. In their wanderings among the villages of 
India they were constantly in touch with the ordinary peasants or 
farmers, begging food from them, holding private conversations 
and giving public lectures. It is more remarkable, perhaps, to 
notice that the Buddha is recorded to have spent so much of-his 
time in the cities, or at least on their outskirts. His activities and 
organisation appear to have centred on the capitals of Magadha, 
Vrji, Kosala aiid other countries, not on forest Or mountain 
retreats. There is a general underlying assumption that beyond the 
immediate aim of individual peace of mind, or more probably in 
essential connection with it, lies the objective of the happiness of 
the whole of human society and the still higher objective of the 
happiness of all living beings. The standard of considering all 
beings as like oneself applies to the monk as well as to the layman, 
and he is to use the forces of benevolence, compassion and 
sympathetic joy, which derive from this, in his meditation, in order 
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to overcome the ‘obstacles’ of the will to pleasure, of malevolence, 
stupidity, vanity and uncertainty. Clearly it was the Buddha’s 
intention to propagate such ideals in society generally, as an 
answer to the evils of the age, and not to restrict them to a private 
circle. We should remember also that besides the two branches of 
the monks and the nuns two other branches of the total Buddhist 
community were formally established’ by the Buddha: the lay men 
and lay women (upasakas and upasikads) who had taken ‘refuge’ 
(Sarana) in the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Community, just as 
a monk or nun had gone forth to follow the Buddha. 

The purpose of this chapter is to review the Buddha's teaching 
about society and to laymen. 


Evolution and the Nature of Society 


The Brahmajala Sutra which we studied in the preceding chapter 
describes briefly the ‘involution’ and ‘evolution’ of the universe 
and the appearance during the latter phase of the entrance of the 
brahma-mansion, of the gods elsewhere called Brahma-bodied. 
Another sutra in the Dirgha’ refers to the same involution and 
evolution, with the majority of beings in the world of radiance 
(which, it appears, is not affected by the cycles of the more material 
universe), but continues to describe how beings come to ‘this 
world’ from the world of radiance and how human society evolves. 
It does not concern itself with the gods, and its avowed object is 
to account for the appearance in society of class distinctions, and 
especially of the hereditary priesthood of the brahmans, whose 
claims it was one of the primary objects of the Buddha to debunk. 

When the universe is evolving the majority of beings pass away 
from their world-of-radiance bodies and come to this world. They 
remain for a very long time made of mind, feeding on joy, self- 
luminous, living in the sky and staying beautiful. At that time, 
Vasisthas (the Buddha is speaking to two novices, brahmans by 
birth), there is just one mass of water, obscurity, the darkness of 
obscurity (i.e. this world). The Sun and Moon are not discerned, 
nor the constellations of stars, nor day and night, nor the month 
and the fortnight, nor the year and the seasons, nor male and 
female. Beings are classified simply as ‘beings’. 


1. See p. 54 above. 
29. DNo. 27 (III 84 ff.), T 1 No. 5. Also AK III 98 and Bhasya,=Mahavastu I 338 


ff., Rockhill 1 ff. — MSV (SOR) I 7 ff. 
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Then at some time’or other, after a long time, an ‘enjoyment 
solid (literally ‘earth’, in the sense of the element)’ became spread 
out over the water for those beings. Just like the skin (‘film’) on 
hot milk as it cools, so it appeared. It had colour, scent and taste. 
Its colour was like that of ghee or butter. Its taste was like that of 
pure, sweet, wild honey. 

Then a certain being, being wanton (lola, or ‘restless’), thought 
‘Sir! What can this be?”’ and tasted the enjoyment earth with a 
finger. As it tasted the enjoyment earth with -its finger it was 
pleased, and desire (érsna) arose within it. Other beings following 
the idea (dysti, ‘opinion’) of that being tasted the enjoyment earth 
with their fingers. As they tasted it they were pleased and desire 
arose within them. Then those beings fell upon it, breaking it in 
pieces with their hands in order to eat it. Because of this their self- 
luminosity disappeared. 

‘When selfluminosity disappeared the Sun and Moon appeared, 
the constellations of stars appeared and day and night were 
discerned. As the months and fortnights were discerned, so were 
the year and the seasons. To this extent, Vasisthas, this universe 
is evolved again.’ 

These beings continued for a long time feeding on the 
‘enjoyment earth’, and as they did so ‘roughness’ appeared in their 
bodies. Colour and ‘discolouration’ were also discerned, so that 
some were beautiful and some ugly. The beautiful ones despised 
the ugly, and in consequence of this pride and arrogance the 
enjoyment earth disappeared. Afterwards a fungus appeared on 
the ground, like a mushroom, which had a similar delightful taste 
to the enjoyment earth, and beings fed for a long time on that. 
As they did so their bodies became still rougher and more various 
in colour (beauty), and the beautiful ones became more proud 
and arrogant until the fungus disappeared. Then a creeper 
appeared, with the same delicious taste. The same process continued 
and it too disappeared. 

‘Then, Vasisthas, when the creeper disappeared, a rice plant 
appeared for those beings, which ripened without cultivation, was 
without any husk or coating on its grains, was sweet scented and 
produced rice. If this was collected in the evening for the evening 
meal, it had grown again and was ripe in the morning. If it was 
collected in the morning for the morning meal, it had grown again 
and was ripe in the evening. No reaping was discerned. Then those 
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beings fed on the rice which ripened without cultivation . . . their 
bodies became still rougher and more coloured and discoloured, 
and the characteristic of the female appeared in woman, and of 
the male in man. And a woman thought about a man excessively, 
and a man about a woman. Thinking about each other excessively, 
passion occurred in them and lust arose within their bodies. 
Through the condition of lust they indulged in the principle 
(dharma) of sex. When other beings saw them indulging in the 
principle of séx, some threw mud, some threw ash, some threw cow 
dung, crying: ‘‘Perish! Dirty!’’ “‘How could a being do that sort 
of thing to a being?”’ Now at present, too, in some countries, when 
a bride is led out some people throw mud, some ash, some cow 
dung. So they follow ancient tradition, a primeval expression, but 
they do not grasp its meaning. 

What was agreed to be bad (adharma, bad principle, unlawful) 
at that time, Vasisthas, is at present agreed to be good (dhanma, 
principle, lawful; in these expressions dharma may have its legal 
sense, which we have not met before in this survey, except 
implicitly when referring to the ‘laws’ of the Brahmanical tradition 
in Chapter One). At that time those who indulged in the principle 
of sex were not allowed to enter a village or town for a month or 
two months. 

‘Since those beings indulged excessively in (that) bad principle, 
they went into houses to do it secretly. Then a certain being, being 
lazy, thought: ‘‘Sir ! Why should I be troubled with collecting rice 
in the evening for the evening meal and in the morning for the 
morning meal? Supposing I were to collect rice once only for the 
evening and morning meals?”’ Then that being collected rice once 
only for the evening and morning meals. Then another being 
approached him and said: *‘‘Come, sir, let us go to collect rice.” 
‘Enough, sir, I have collected rice once only for the evening and 
morning meals.”’ Then, Vasisthas, the other being, following that 
being’s idea, collected rice once only for two days, thinking that 
would be good.’ 

This idea spread, and they collected enough rice for up to a 
week at a time, but: ‘Because those beings made a storé of rice and 
relied on it for eating, a coating and a husk enveloped the rice 
grain, when it was plucked it did not grow again, reaping was 
discovered and the rice stood in clusters (i.e. presumably was 
grown in fields).’ The beings then assembled and lamented their 
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gradual decadence from bodies of mind feeding on joy to their 
present state: ‘Bad principles have appeared among the beings.’ 
But they decided to divide the rice plants and establish boundaries 
(in other words they invented private property). 

Then a certain being, being wanton, guarding his own share, 
took another share, which was not given to him, and ate it. So they 
seized him and said: ‘‘Sir, you do badly, in as much as you take 
another share not given to you, guarding your own, and eat it. Do 
not do that sort of thing again.’’ He agreed, but did it again a 
second and a third time. He was seized and rebuked again, then 
some hit him with their hands, some pelted him with clods, some 
beat him with sticks. Since then taking what was not given, blame, 
false speech and resorting to force (or to punishment) have been 
known (‘discerned’). 

The beings assembled again, discussed these bad principles that 
had been discerned among them, and proposed: “Supposing we 
were to elect one being, who would become indignant with us 
when it was right to be indignant, would blame when it was right 
to blame, would banish when it was right to banish? We will grant 
him a share of rice.” 

‘Then those beings, Vasisthas, approached that being among 
them who was most handsome, most beautiful, most lovely, most 
superior, and said to him: “‘Come, sir. Be indignant when itis right 
to be indignant, blame when it is right to blame, banish when it 
is right to banish. We will grant you a share of rice.” He agreed, 
and started to perform these duties and to receive the share of rice. 
‘Because he was elected by the people, Vasisthas, he was called the 
Great Elect. Thus the first expression applied to him was derived. 
Because he was the lord of the fields (or lands) he was called 
Warrior (the words ‘warrior’ and ‘field’ sound similar in the 
original language: this is not historical but only fanciful). . . . 
Because he delighted others with principle (dharma) he was called 
King (‘king’ could be derived from the verb ‘to delight’). . : .” 

In this way the ‘circle’ or class of warriors, the aristocracy, is said 
to have originated, but the Buddha adds that it is good principle 
or justice (dharma) which is the best thing among the people, both 
in the visible world and with reference to a future state: 

Next the Buddha accounts for the origin of the priesthood, the 
brahmans. ‘Among those beings some thought that bad principles 
had appeared among the beings, in that taking what was not given, 
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blame, false speech, resorting to force and banishment will be 
discerned. Suppose they were to keep off bad, evil principles?’ 
They did so and consequently the name brahman (brahmana) was 
first derived for them (in the vernacular languages of the Buddha’s 
day the name might look as if it could be derived from the verb 
‘keep off; this again is pure fancy). These brahmans went to the 
forest and lived in leaf huts, meditating. They did not prepare or 
cook their own food but went morning and evening to a village 
or town to seek it. On account of their meditating they received 
as a second name that of ‘meditators’. Some, however, were unable 
to meditate, so they spent their time making books. As they did 
not meditate they were called ‘non-meditators’ (= ‘teachers’, this 
is a pun in the original language). At that time they were agreed 
to be inferior, but now they are considered the best. (The books 
they made are of course the books of the Vedic Canon.) 

A third class of the beings took to various kinds of business and 
formed the mercantile and productive class (the vaisyas, supposed 
to be connected with visva, ‘all’, i.e. all kinds ef business, all trades, 
and in this case the derivation is etymologically respectable). 

Those beings who remained became hunters, the lowest occu- 
pation of all, and were called sudras (which in the vernacular 
rhymes with ‘hunter’ and with ‘minor’, i.e. low, but the historical 
origin of this class seems to have been that they were conquered 
peoples reduced to the position of helots which they really for the 
most part occupied in the Buddha's day; all inferior groups, 
together with forest and mountain tribes living by hunting, were 
lumped in by Brahmanical theory as the fourth and lowest class). 

Thus all four classes came from the same common origin and 
the distinction was at first purely occupational (and the brahmans 
lived a praiseworthy life of meditation and simplicity, retired from 
the world, very like the life of the wandering Sramanas of the 
Buddha’s day). Lastly those of any of the four classes who were 
dissatisfied with the life of their class became Sramanas, going forth 
from home to homelessness. 

Finally bad conduct, bodily, verbal or mental, leads to a bad 
destiny, good conduct to a good destiny, regardless of whether the 
agent belongs to one class or another. Mixed conduct leads toa 
mixed destiny, a mixture of happiness and unhappiness. By 

restraint and by developing the seven principles ‘siding with’ 
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enlightenment (presumably the seven ‘factors of enlightenment’) 
anyone, regardless of class origin, can attain nirvana. 

This text is one of many in the T7ipitaka directed against the 
claims of the brahmans to be of different origin from the rest of 
humanity, born from the mouth of Brahma, having a hereditary 
prerogative to teach, guide and spiritually govern the rest of 
society. It should be noted that the Buddha’s opposition is not 
total: rather he seeks to conciliate and win over the brahmans of 
his day to his new way of thinking. He flatters them that their class 
was formed originally from good motives and had good traditions. 
It is only more recently that it has become degenerate and its way 
of life harmful, in that the sacrifices of their ritual are harmful as 
well as futile, are a travesty of the original sacrifice (we shall discuss 
this below), their Vedic canon is now corrupt and perverted, 
though originally it may have contained sound moral injunctions, 
and the advice and guidance they give to others, claiming super- 
natural authority, is often misleading and harmful. It is an essential 
part of the Buddha's aim to substitute purely moral standards for 
all hereditary privilege, to assert the equality of all beings before 
the laws of nature, their equal freedom to shape their destinies 
within the conditions and causality of the universe as discovered 
by him. The brahmans are now ignorant of the truths of the 
universe, but they can learn them (as many did, becoming 
followers of the Buddha) and then join in spreading them and in 
exemplifying and teaching good conduct. Originally a man was not 
a brahman by birth, but by a high standard of conduct, and this 
state of affairs should be restored in society. 

Before considering any more texts concerned with the brahmans 
and class, however, we have others to look at which discuss social 
evolution further. So far we have seen what amounts to a Buddhist 
version of the traditions of the Puranas (cf. Chapter One), with the 
evolution of the universe out of darkness, the origin of mankind, 
the first king (later Buddhist commentators identify the Great 
Elect with Manu, the founder of the Solar dynasty). It was probably 
intended to look like a corrected version, acceptable as such to 
those accustomed to the Puranas (which may have been less 
theistic then than they are today), or even believed to be a 
successful restoration of the true facts from garbled Brahmanical 
tradition in the light of “modern scientific’ investigations (i.e. the 
doctrines reported in the preceding chapter). There is no prime- 
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val One Being, i.e. Brahma or brahman, which somehow wishes to 
become many and becomes the universe: in the natural process 
of evolution Brahma is one among many ‘beings’, or sequences 
of conditions, and his idea that his wishing for company resulted 
in creation is an absurd error. Mankind means other but similar 
beings, not inferior or different in kind except to the extent that 
their conduct may vary. All men are born equal, and born equal 
to the gods, to ‘God’ Himself. What they become depends on their 
own conduct. The Brahmanical myths about the origins of the 
different races and classes of men are nonsense. The first king was 
not of divine origin, in any sense in which all men are not divine; 
he did not rule as of right but was elected. We have noted in 
Chapter One that the Puranas themselves preserve legends of an 
original anarchy in society ended by the election of the first king: 
here at least the Buddha could find some suggestion among the 
conflicting tangles of ancient tradition that what he believed to 
have been the true facts had once been recorded and only later 
were submerged in mythology. 

Buddhist sources take little interest in the dynasties of Kings 
supposed to have followed after the Great Elect. The Tnpitaka 
shows interest in the theory of government, in basic principles 
which might be illustrated from history, but not in detailed records 
of the past. The Mahdaparinirvana Sitra, which tells us the last 
events in the life of the Buddha, shows the Buddha discussing the 
principles of republican government, so important for the Bud- 
dhist community, bearing moreover on current affairs. Other 
sutras discuss the deeds of great kings or emperors (cakravartins) 
of the past. 

A Dirgha sitra' gives an account of the reigns of three successive 
emperors who attempted to rule justly, presumably in the tradition 
of the Great Elect, but eventually failed, whereupon society 
plunged headlong down the path of degeneration, or more 
precisely of violence, which has brought it to its present perilous 
state. The reign of the first,? which lasted for thousands of years 
(for human life was much longer when social degeneration had 
not gone very far), was illustrated by the presence in the sky of a 
‘wheel gem’, perhaps a comet, or a nova, which circled like the 
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Sun and Moon. The emperor knew, it seems, that this celestial 
phenomenon marked his reign of principle, and after some 
thousands of years he posted a man to keep it under observation 
and report if it retired or fell from its place (the Sthaviravada 
commentary explains that he did this by setting up a kind of 
astronomical instrument at the gateway of the citadel). When told 
that this had happened he knew his reign had come to end and 
he must abdicate, become a homeless wanderer and seek celestial 
pleasures instead of human ones. 

He installed his eldest son as ruler and-went forth as a homeless 
seer (rs). A week later the ‘wheel gem’ disappeared. The new ruler 
was disturbed at this and went to consult his father. The royal seer 
told him that the celestial ‘wheel gem’ was not part of his paternal 
inheritance. If he conducts himself according to the Aryan (or 
‘excellent’) imperial conduct (or ‘government’) it is possible that 
the wheel gem may appear. Asked what this conductis, he says that, 
depending on principle (dharma), respecting and honouring 
principle, under the banner of principle, etc., his son should 
organise safety, shelter and protection among the people, for 
warriors who had submitted, for brahmans, householders, towns- 
people, country folk, sramanas, beasts and birds. No unjust action 
should start in his realm. If anyone in the realm should be poor, 
money should be granted to them. He should regularly approach 
those §ramanas and brahmans in the realm who had abstained 
from excess and negligence, who were established in tolerance and 
gentleness, who tamed, calmed and extinguished themselves, and 
ask advice from them: what is good, what bad, what is to be 
reproached, what irreproachable, what is to be indulged in (or 
‘pursued’), what not? By my doing what, would there long be 
hardship and unhappiness, or on the other hand by my doing 
what, would there long be benefit and happiness? Listening to 
them he should avoid the bad and conduct himself conforming 
to the good. 

He acted accordingly, and the wheel gem appeared; he knew 
he was a (true) emperor. The wheel gem moves round to the four 
quarters and the emperor follows it with his army. Everywhere the 
hostile kings submit and ask for instruction. He tells them living 
beings should not be killed, what was not given should not be 
taken, misconduct in pleasures should not be carried on, false- 
hood should not be spoken, intoxicants should not be drunk, you 
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should rule (collect taxes) in moderation (literally ‘according as 
it has been ruled/collected’). 

After some thousands of years the wheel gem retires, falls from 
its place, and he in turn knows his reign is ending. He installs his 
eldest son and goes forth to homelessness. The wheel gem 
disappears, but this time the son does not go to the royal sage to 
ask him about the Aryan imperial conduct. Instead he governs 
according to his own opinions (mata) and the countries do not 
afterwards flourish as they did before. The privy councillors, 
councillors, ministers of the treasury, soldicrs, gate keepers and 
learned men assemble and complain. They inform the king that 
they, and others like them in the realm, remember the Aryan 
imperial conduct and can explain it to him. He agrees and holds 
consultation in assembly with them, and organises safety, shelter 
and protection. 

The king fails, however, to grant money to the poor. As a result 
poverty becomes widespread. Then a man takes what was not 
given, commits what is called ‘theft’. He is seized and taken before 
the king. The king asks him whether it is true that he has 
committed theft and he admits it. When asked why he says he could 
not make a living. The king grants him money and tells him to 
make a living with it, look after his parents and family, undertake 
business and set up uplifting donations to sramanas and brahmans, 
which would lead to heaven, result in happiness. The man agrees. 

Others hear that the king rewards thieves and proceed to imitate 
this man. Eventually the king reflects that if he grants money to 
whoever takes what was not given, to thieves, in that way this 
stealing will increase. He decides to take preventive measures, and 
orders the next thief to be executed, with due ceremony. 

This does not have the effect intended. In future thieves carry 
sharp swords and murder their victims. They band together and 
raid villages and towns, even cities, and commit robbery on the 
roads. Thus because the king did not grant money to the poor 
poverty became widespread, followed by stealing, violence, murder 
and false speech (explained later). As a result of the prevalence 
of falsehood human life became shorter. 

At this point the origin of false speech is explained. A man who 
committed theft was taken before the king to be tried and 
sentenced. He denies stealing, speaks a conscious falsehood. Later, 
malice originates in people denouncing others for theft. 
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As the process of degeneration continues, human beings lose 
their beauty as well as having their lives shortened. They are not 
all equally ugly, however, and the result of that is that some of them 
misconduct themselves with others’ wives. Thus ‘misconduct in 
pleasures’ becomes widespread. 

From this point on various other principles become widespread 
and life gets shorter and shorter as a result. Details of the origin 
of the principles are not given, but the principles are, in order of 
occurrence: harsh speech, nonsensical chatter, coveting, malevo- 
lence, wrong theories, unlawful passion (incestuous), inordinate 
desire (greed), unnatural (homosexual) conduct, unfilial conduct 
towards mother or father, disrespect towards sramanas, brahmans 
and elders. By the time all these have become widespread human 
life is reduced to two hundred and fifty years and will decrease 
further to one hundred years. We have now presumably reached 
the Buddha’s own day, when the maximum was supposed to be a 
hundred years. 

The Sitra continues with a prediction about the future, which 
is optimistic, although the Buddha believed that things would have 
to get very bad indeed before men came to their senses (two and 
a half millennia later history has surely endorsed this conclusion). 
Life will be reduced to ten years (sexual maturity at five). Only the 
most insipid food will be available. Good conduct will disappear 
ccmpletely, even the word ‘good’ (or perhaps more accurately ‘the 
idea of the good’—neuter) will not exist among men, let alone any 
one who does a good action. Those who are unfilial and disrespect- 
ful (as above) will be honoured and praised, just as at present those 
who are filial and respectful are honoured and praised. No family 
relationships will be recognised and men will live like goats, dogs, 
etc. 

Human beings at that time will bear sharp hostility, malevo- 
lence, angry and murderous thoughts towards one another, such 
as a hunter bears towards beasts. They will hold ‘sword interval’ 
weeks when they look upon one another as beasts and go around 
with sharp swords taking each others’ lives. 

Then some of them will think: ‘Let us not take . . . let no one 
take my life . . . suppose we withdraw to a thicket, or rugged 
mountains, and live, eating fruit and roots.’ They will do so for 
the ‘sword interval’ weeks, coming out and embracing one another 
afterwards, assembling singing and encouraging each other: ‘It’s 
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wonderful, sir, you are alive!’ In this way a good principle is 
rediscovered among men: abstention from taking life. As a result 
they find their lives increase and their appearance improves, so 
they look for more good principles. Gradually they will rediscover 
all the good principles opposed to the bad principles which had 
‘become widespread before. The whole process of degeneration 
will be reversed until ‘this Rose Apple Continent’ (i.e. India, the 
Southern Continent of the land-mass of Eurasia) will be powerful 
and prosperous, with a vast population (‘like purgatory’, the 
Buddha remarks ambiguously, thinking probably of his preference 
for seclusion). Varanasi will be the capital, but it will then be called 
Ketumati. An emperor named Samkha (‘Conch’) will rule there 
and the wheel gem will appear again. Samkha will conquer the 
whole Earth without force, without the sword, by principle (dharma). 

To complete the well-being of mankind the- néxt Buddha, 
Maitreya, will then occur in the world, will teach the doctrine and 
show the ‘best life’ (and will have many more followers than the 
present Buddha). At its conclusion the Siva summarises the 
doctrine, including self-possession, meditation and the exercise of 
pervading the whole universe with thought charged with benevo- 
lence, compassion, sympathetic joy and equanimity. 


The Ideal Society 


The texts.in the preceding section show us the Buddha’s idea or 
the perfect ancient society before degeneration took place, which 
is also of interest as the happy society of the future, restored after 
the abolition of war and violence. The conception of evolution is 
characteristically Buddhist in that the loss of the original inno- 
cence took place through the operation of the causal laws concern- 
ing attachment, desire and so on. Someone became ‘wanton’ (lola) 
and tasted the Earth, as a result feeling (sensual) desire (irsna). 
Of all this we have had a detailed account in the last chapter. Here 
what interests us is the nature of the society of happy beings, 
beautiful, radiant, feeding on joy. Even when beings had become 
more like human beings, living on the Earth and, enjoying 
delicious plants growing on it, there was for a long time no 
essential social change. 

The most important feature of this society was that it was 
classless. The object of the first discourse is to show that the claims 
of the brahmans are baseless and to maintain that all beings are 
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equal before the moral law (good conduct will lead to a good 
destiny, etc.). There was no priesthood, also there was no aristoc- 
racy and no king. As a kind of government there was simply the 
assembly of all the people, which eventually established private 
property and thereby ensured the doom of the ancient society. 
There was no work, but only food gathering at need, for each meal. 
The food plants were abundant and prolific, so that all needs were 
easily satisfied and the question of private property could not arise. 
Equal'y there was no basis for any violence or use of force, just 
as in the absence of property there could be no theft. It would 
seem also that there was no religion, since there were no priests. 
Moreover in the absence of immorality there would seem to have 
been no ideas of good conduct until at the end of this period sex 
and property originated. If there were no Sramanas there was 
presumably no philosophy. Only in the happy society of the future; 
which will be happy not because it is innocent but because of moral 
progress, there will certainly be a code of ethics and finally a new 
Buddha will restart the doctrine of Buddhism (it appears to be 
implied that in the lowest phase of degeneration when any idea 
of ‘good’ disappears Buddhism must disappear too along-with any 
other philosophies or religions which teach about the good; the 
regeneration will apparently take place without benefit of any 
systematic teaching, through the discovery in practice of the 
essential social principle of non-violence). 

If a happy society is to be restored, then, with or without 
Buddhism, the following are the moral principles which must 
prevail. (1) The primary principle, the first which must be 
established and from which the others would seem to follow or 
derive, is ‘abstention from taking life’. In a time when ‘sword 
intervals’ (= wars?) are frequent, social regeneration will be begun’ 
by people who withdraw from society, boycott the fighting. This 
will increase the expectation of life, and it seems to be assumed 
that its advantages will be so self-evident at that time that the 
majority will come to follow the principle. Before that time, in the 
phase of degeneration, its advantages will apparently not be self- 
evident to very many people. A little warfare is not enough: only 
a massive general slaughter can produce the requisite impression. 
With this principle it is natural to group its more general state- 
ments found in these texts: non-violence and non-malevolence. In 
addition those who withdrew from war lived on fruit and roots, i.e. 
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were vegetarians. (2) Property is represented as an evil, as a basic 
evil from*which many other evils flowed, but it seems that under 
present conditions (lack of abundance of food) it is a necessary 
evil. Consequently it must be respected and the second principle 
is ‘abstention from taking what was not given’. Another expression 
for this in our texts is non-coveting. (3) The family and marriage, 
though also unknown in the happy society of the past, have also 
to be respected. ‘Abstention from misconduct in pleasures’, which 
is equivalent to abstention from adultery in contexts like these, is 
the main principle. Filial respect, which is stressed in the second 
text, could be regarded as associated with this principle, or asa 
separate principle. ‘Respect for the eldest’ probably mncans conced- 
ing precedence to an elder or eldest brother. (4) The last of the 
main principles is truth: ‘abstention from false speech’. With this 
are associated avoiding all kinds of harmful speech: malicious, 
harsh, etc. A few other principles are mentioned occasionally, are 
presumably good but not basic: the bad principles prevalent in the 
phase of degeneration included wrong theories and disrespect 
towards §Sramanas and brahmans (these might be included with 
false speech). Finally the emperor when instructing his vassals 
included not drinking intoxicants among his precepts (the reason 
for this, we find in other texts, is that in a state of intoxication 
people are liable to perpetrate bad actions). Moderation in 
taxation belongs rather to the principles of government. 


Good Government 


Before we review the principles of good government from the texts 
so far considered we may add a further text from the Dirgha' which 
discusses the duties of a king. The Buddha is here talking to a 
brahman about the requisites of the ‘sacrifice’, requisites which 
bear on the question of the réle of the brahmans in society and” 
may be considered later, but he illustrates his views with the 
following story. 

Once upon a time, brahman, there was a king named Great 
Realm. He was rich, had great wealth, great property, much gold 
and silver, many resources for pleasure, much money and grain, 
full treasuries and storehouses. Then the following idea occurred 
in the mind of King Great Realm when he was alone and secluded: 
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‘I have acquired abundant human property. I have conquered and 
exploit a large circle of the Earth. Suppose I were to perform a 
great sacrifice which would be for my benefit and happiness for 
a long time?” (He is of course thinking of a future, non-human, 
life; of the Brahmanical doctrine that one can attain heaven by 
performing particular sacrifices.) Then, brahman, King Great 
Realm addressed the brahman who was his chaplain . . . (told him 
of his idea, and that he wished to perform a great sacrifice, and 
added:) ‘‘Advise me, sir, what would be for my benefit and 
happiness for a long time.” 

‘When he had said this the chaplain said to King Great Realm: 
‘The country of His Majesty the King is full of oppression and 
subversion. We see bandits attacking villages, towns and cities and 
committing robbery on the roads. If His Majesty the King collected 
the tithe when the county is full of oppression and subversion, 
that would be doing what should not be done. It might be that 
Your Majesty would think the revolt (literally the standard’) of the 
brigands could be suppressed by means of executions, imprison- 
ment, confiscations, threats or banishment. However, this revolt of 
the brigands will not be suppressed perfectly in that way. Those 
who survive the killings will afterwards harass the King’s country. 
However, depending on the following policy this revolt of the 
brigands will be suppressed perfectly: Now, let His Majesty the King 
grant seed and fodder to those in his country who take up 
agriculture and cattle breeding. Let His Majesty grant capital to 
those in his country who undertake commerce. Let His Majesty 
dispense wages and food to those in his country who undertake 
the royal service. Those people, being intent on their own work, 
will not harass the King’s country and at the same time there will 
be a great accumulation for the King (we have to understand that 
‘moderate’ taxation will continue on the incomes of the people). 
Through the country remaining secure and without oppression or 
subversion I think men will live with open houses, glad and 
rejoicing, making their children dance.” Great Realm is said to 
have agreed and to have implemented this policy with complete 
success. 

We can now summarise the principles of good government, not 
forgetting those of republican government recommended by the 
Buddha in connection with the Vyjis. These principles could easily 
be extended by considering the government of the Buddhist 
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community, which was organised as a republic (see Chapter 
Three) and offers elaborate procedures for the functioning of 
local democratic units of administration, but it will be enough here 
to state the principles directly formulated for secular governments. 

It may be asked whether the Buddha favoured republican or 
monarchical government. Since he formed his own community in 
imitation of the former, refused to appoint a ‘successor’, even 
denying for himself the prerogative of leadership in any sense of 
exclusive guardianship, we must conclude he preferred a republic. 
However, he seems to have accepted monarchy also, perhaps as 
a necessary evil in a degenerate period of history, in that he was 
ready to discuss how to make it a success. He perhaps thought 
democracy could not function effectively in an age of violence, that 
republican governments like the Vrjis were not likely to withstand 
the forces of more strongly centralised powers, or the corrupting 
influence of money, so that the irresistible strength of an autocrat 
would be needed to maintain order and some degree of justice. 
In this case he would be concerned to give his advice that the 
autocrat should be benevolent, which would redound to his own 
good as well as the people’s, and should be so far democratic as 
to heed the recommendations of the assemblies of his subjects. 

The Buddha’s recommendations for republican government 
were that the Assembly should be held frequently and should aim 
at unanimity in its proceedings, that the republic should conform 
to the principles authorised in ancient tradition, that elders should 
be honoured and listened to, that women and girls should be 
protected, that shrines and tithes to support them should be 
respected, and that ‘worthy ones’ (arhants) should find shelter in 
the republic to encourage them to live there. On conformity to 
tradition we might observe that, since the society of the past, 
before degeneration had gone so far, was happier, better goy- 
erned, more moral than that of the present, it would be well to 
follow its laws. Presumably this conservatism would not apply in 
a period of regeneration, unless the principles of the remote 
ancient society before degeneration were those to be conformed 
to. The significance of the ‘shrines’ (caztya) is not clear. Later they 
were assimilated to the monuments or pagodas (stupa) of the 
Buddha and sometimes of Buddhist monks. 

The recommendations ‘recorded for monarchies are rather 
different in character. There is no question of unanimity, but the 
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policy of conciliation recommended to King Great Realm is 
intended to produce a similar harmony. The regular consultations 
with Ssramanas and brahmans of good conduct advised by the royal 
seer to his son are the nearest equivalent to the frequent meetings 
of the assembly. For conformity to ancient principles we have what 
seems to be the primary duty of a king, for which the first king 
was elected, namely the upholding of principle. For the honouring 
of elders and seeking of their advice, and possibly for the 
encouragement of ‘worthy ones’ (who would be Sramanas, possibly 
brahmans) to settle in the country, we have again the seeking of 
advice from abstemious and diligent sramanas and brahmans, who 
were tolerant, gentle and calm. Like Great Realm’s chaplain, they 
would explain what is good and what bad, what should be done 
and how to produce benefit and happiness. As to protection, 
instead of the specific mention of women, and worthy ones, we find 
the organising of safety, shelter and protection for the whole of 
society, and even for beasts and birds. There is nothing in these 
texts about shrines. 

There are, further, several additional pieces of advice for kings. 
In upholding principle, wrongdoers are to be rebuked and if 
necessary banished: such at least were the instructions given to the 
first king. This, taken in conjunction with the teaching of all these 
texts, and particularly with the policy of conciliating a rebellious 
society, suggests that punishments should be as mild as possible. 
In fact this is an obvious corollary of the Buddha's whole doctrine 
and attitude, and reminds us of the methods of discipline pre- 
scribed for the communities of monks and nuns. For his own 
support the king is to receive a share of the produce of the country, 
that is, he imposes taxes, which are recommended to be moderate. 
This last recommendation is given to his vassals (local rulers, kings 
of the several countries) by an emperor who commends to them 
also the four main moral or social principles we have already 
discussed (non-violence, non-coveting, abstention from miscon- 
duct in pleasures, truthfulness), and not drinking intoxicants. This 
implies that it is the duty of a ruler to teach his subjects these 
principles of good conduct. The emperor who gave this advice is 
supposed to have conquered the whole Earth without the use of 
force. The future emperor Samkha will do the same: he will 
‘conquer by principle (dharma)’, without the sword. The idea is 
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that all mankind will wish to live under a just government and will 
freely and readily submit to it. 

There are in addition recommendations of an economic char- 
acter which are of the utmost importance and interest. Though 
they are primarily economic, in fact the well-being of society 
depends on this sound economic basis, according to the Buddhist 
system. It is economic prosperity and expansion which conciliates 
the subjects of Great Realm, is the only effective means of ending 
their revolt, and at the same time enriches the king himself, since 
his investment in his country brings a return (through taxation) 
and his wealth in fact accumulates. The pacification and economic 
well-being of society are moreover essential for the success of 
Buddhism itself, for its communities and their “best life’ to flourish 
and spread, for its doctrines to be studied. The Buddha did not 
expect his doctrine to survive the ultimate decadence and all 
engulfing violence of the phase of degeneration of civilisation 
which was to follow his own time: on the contrary it would need 
another Buddha, when not only peace but also prosperity was 
restored, to start the doctrine again, to re-establish the best life, 
i.e. the Buddhist communities. It is self-evident that if the Buddhist 
communities depend primarily on alms givem by laymen and 
village and town dwellers at large, the monks going round every 
morning with their bowls to collect food, the society must be fairly 
prosperous to support them. But it is also clear from the Buddha's 
theory of history, as we have reviewed it, that it is people who are 
in a reasonably prosperous state, in a favourable phase of the 
evolution of society, who can be expected to reflect on the realities 
of happiness and unhappiness, to find that even the much sought 
pleasures of a prosperous life (or a life of luxury such as the 
Buddha reported he had led himself before the renunciation) are 
still forms of unhappiness in the ultimate analysis, and to give up 
the worldly life and lead the ‘best life’ as Buddhist monks or nuns. 

It is the duty of a king, then, to prevent poverty—the root of 
so many evils, as we have been shown—by grants to the poor. This 
principle of the ancient emperors, which maintained both pros- 
perity and morality until one of them failed to continue it, is 
elucidated by the advice to,Great Realm. Three productive (€co- 
nomically) classes of society are envisaged. The peasantry or 
farmers are to be supplied with seed to expand their agriculture 
and with fodder if they take up cattle breeding. Traders are to be 
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supplied with capital to undertake their operations. The third class 
probably (to judge from Indian society as described in the 
Tripitaka) included a great variety of wage earners working in the 
royal service, not merely officials, soldiers and the like. It was usual 
in that period for various industries, such as mining, the metal 
industries and the textile industry, to be organised directly by the 
government (the Arthasastra, c 300 B.c., recommends a state 
monopoly in several industries, especially mining). Some indus- 
tries were carried on by merchants, more by guilds of craftsmen, 
but the Buddha's advice to kings to dispense wages and food to 
those in the royal service certainly means that the basic industries 
of the country are to be expanded by the ruler increasing his 
labour force. Other industries would be expanded by part of the 
capital grants to merchants, as well as indirectly encouraged by 
successful trade. 

The implementation of this economic policy is said to have 


brought security (so that people left their doors open) and 
rejoicing. 


Class and the Priesthood 


In the texts we have read in this chapter we have found several 

discussions on class and arguments against any special position and 

privileges for the brahmans. Some of the essential points of the 

Buddha’s teaching on this were summarised above (pp. 158f.). 

Classes were originally occupational, not hereditary, and ought to 

be so again (they would then cease to be classes in the Brahmanical 

sense). Any person could become a Sramana, regardless of his class 
origin: on this there is another sitra' which insists on the point 
that persons of any of the four classes could attain enlightenment 
and nirvana, if they are intelligent. Equally people of any class are 
reborn according to their actions, without discrimination on 
grounds of class.? Another.text® observes that hereditary privilege 
is at present so far unreal that in practice who is master and who 
is servant depends on wealth (this observation, however, is not 
ascribed to the Buddha himself, but to one of the monks after his 
final extinction). 


1. MNo. 90 (II 128), T 26 No. 212. 


2. For another sitra emphasising this sce M No. 93, T 26 No. 151. 
3. M No. 84, T 99 (Samyukta) section 20 No. 12. 
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The Buddha's views on service are given in another sutra.’ A 
brahman once explained to him that the brahmans declare that 
there are four kinds of service: of a brahman, of a warrior, of one 
of the agricultural-mercantile class (vaisya) or of a helot (sudra). 
The distinction is that a person of any of the four classes may serve 
a brahman, a warrior may be served by another warrior or by either 
of the lower classes, a vaisya may be served by a vaisya or by a helot, 
a helot may be served only by another helot. (Thus there is a 
hierarchy from the brahman down to the helot.) When the 
Buddha asks whether all people concede this preeminence to the 
brahmans, the brahman admits they do not. The Buddha then 
objects that the brahmans are acting as people who thrust disagree- 
able food on others and then make them pay for it. At the same 
time he does not hold that everyone should be served (by anyone) 
or that no one should be served. If the service will cause the person 
served to be better (morally), he may be served, if it will make him 
worse he should not be served. This applies to all regardless of 
class. Whether a person is a better person or a worse person does 
not depend on high birth, nor on superior colour (?>—varna, 
which also means ‘beauty’ and ‘class’, so here the last may well be 
intended), nor on superior property. If one of high birth, etc., 
takes life, steals or commits other bad actions his high birth will 
not make him ‘better’. If he abstains from such actions his high 
birth wilt not make him ‘worse’. 

The brahman continues that there are four kinds of wealth, 
according to the brahmans, four kinds of wealth proper to the four 
classes: alms for brahmans, bow and quiver for warriors, agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding for vaisyas, the sickle and the carrying- 
pole for helots. It is improper for any of them to despise their 
proper wealth, as it is (especially) improper for a watchman to 
steal. Again the Buddha asks whether all people concede this, and 
makes the same objection when told not. The difference of class 
by birth tells us merely a person’s origin, it means no more than 
the difference between several fires as ‘wood fire’, ‘grass fire’, etc. 
A person may leave home for the homeless life from a brahman, 
warrior, vaisya or helot family and be successful in following the 
doctrine and discipline of the thus-gone. Cannot persons of all 
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four origins develop thoughts of benevolence, without hatred, 
without malevolence? The brahman admits that this is so. 

In a discussion with some brahmans! the Buddha is told that 
they declare there are five characteristics which distinguish the 
brahman class. A brahman should be (1) well-born (he should be 
able to trace back his brahman ancestors for seven generations on 
both his father’s and his mother’s sides), (2) a teacher (of the 
Three Vedas, the ancillary lexicons, books on ritual, grammar, etc., 
and the historical traditions) (3) handsome, of the brahma-colour, 
etc., (4) virtuous and (5) wise (in the performance of the ritual). 
The Buddha asks one of them whether the list can be reduced, 
and it is agreed (by this one, at least) that colour is unimportant 
and could be left out, that the Veda and birth could be left out, 
but virtue and wisdom are essential (from the Brahmanical point 
of view, perhaps, a brahman need not teach but must be able to 
perform the rituals). The Buddha then goes on to redefine these 
essentials, virtue and wisdom, on Buddhist principles. Virtue 
should be following the moral principles of Buddhism. For wisdom 
in the ritual he substitutes Buddhist ‘understanding’, and explains 
it as the four meditations and the ‘three sciences’ of the enlight- 
enment (the three sciences are of course to be substituted for the 
three ‘knowledges’, vedas, of Brahmanism). 

We have seen already that the theology of the brahmans was 
incorrect, and should be replaced by the science of causation. As 
to the ritual, the sacrifice, the Buddha recommended to kings the 
substitution of economic investment, as in the story of Great 
Realm. However, the story continues that when Great Realm had 
carried out this policy, ended the revolt, brought about great 
prosperity and accumulated his own treasure he still wished to 
perform a great sacrifice of the traditional kind. Under his 
chaplain’s guidance this became a great festival for the whole 
population. It was paid for entirely by the king, without levying the 
tithe or accepting contributions from his subjects. No animals were 
sacrificed, even plants were not cut down for sacrificial ‘purposes; 
only butter, sesame oil, curds, honey and the like were used as 
offerings. No violence was used on slaves, labourers, etc., in the 
preparations: all the work was on a voluntary basis and what was 
not done voluntarily was not done at all. This, the Buddha adds, 
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was an inferior kind of sacrifice, which might satisfy those anxious 
to perform a Brahmanical sacrifice, though it was reformed to 
exclude violence. A far superior sacrifice is to establish perpetual 
donations to those who have ‘gone forth’, and are virtuous, a still 
better one is to build a dwelling for the community (of monks), 
still better are becoming a lay Buddhist, following the Buddhist 
moral principles (as a layman), becoming a monk and attaining 
nirvana. 

In the Buddha's time, to judge from his remarks in another 
Dirgha sitra,' the brahmans, or some of them, lived a luxurious life, 
were well dressed, well fed, had many servants, lived in mansions, 
and so on. This he thought was in striking contrast with the ancient 
brahman seers who had composed the Veda (cf. also the original 
brahmans in the account of social evolution above). Now, brahmans 
lived like aristocrats, in fact some of them were endowed with lands 
out of the royal domains by kings, as fiefs (there is one such in 
the present siéra, another in that last referred to, another in that 
on Great Realm, and yet others). The ancient brahmans may have 
been genuine seers, but the modern ones cannot become seers 
merely by learning the verses and prayers of the Veda (the mantras) 
the ancients had composed. 

The main point on the brahmans is, however, that they were 
no different in nature from other people. Their claim to ‘purity’ 
(Suddhi) is nonsense,* as is their claim to be the ‘white’ (sukla) 
colour whilst the other classes are ‘black’ (krsna). According to the 
Buddha all four classes are equally ‘pure’, and what matters is their 
conduct. Although the Buddha thus rejected their special claims 
and sought to reform their entire ideology, he wished to do so by 
conciliating the brahmans, by restoring them, according to his 
version of history, to their original condition. In effect his idea was 
to assimilate the brahmans to the sramanas: to establish that anyone 
could become a brahman by adopting a simple life of meditation 
and virtuous, tolerant and gentle conduct. The name ‘brahman’ 
would be retained and other terms such as ‘sacrifice’ might 
continue to be used, but they should have reformed meanings 
consonant with Buddhist principles. In future ‘brahman’ and 
‘sramana’ should be synonymous, and all those who joined this 
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class of people, devoted to high moral aims and the quest for 
enlightenment and nirvana, should follow the ‘best life’ (drahma- 
life) as described by the Buddha. 

It is almost superfluous to add that the Buddha did not have 
in mind here any administrative measures or other methods except 
that people would be persuaded by their own experience and 
observations that his discoveries were true and his recommenda- 
tions good. If emperors were to expand their realms only by 
principle and without the use of force, then the great debate as 
to what doctrines were true would proceed under conditions of the 
most perfect intellectual freedom. There is plenty of evidence for 
the Buddha’s tolerant attitude in practice in these dialogues with 
brahmans, more in similar discussions with Sramanas or lay follow- 
ers of other schools, such as the Jainas.' 


The Buddha’s Teaching to the Laity 


Having considered the Buddha’s views about society and his 
recommendations to governments we may now ask what teaching 
he offered to the laity, the ordinary people who were unlikely to 
leave the worldly society, to ‘go forth’, and to those who became 
his lay followers, Buddhist laymen (updsakas) and laywomen 
disciples (upasikas). 

The Dirgha contains a stra’ in which the Buddha admonishes 
a layman following the morning ritual of the Brahmanical religion. 
When staying near Rajagrha the Master once when entering the 
city for alms saw a householder hailing (worshipping) the six 
directions (the four quarters and up and down), his hair and 
clothes wet (after the ritual bathing). The Buddha asked him why 
he did this, and was told that his father had enjoined the ritual 
on him as his dying wish. The Buddha then says that, in the 
‘discipline’ (vinaya) of the Aryans (i.e. the excellent ones, as 
understood by the Buddha) this is not the way in which the six 
directions should be worshipped. 

The Aryan pupil (Sravaka, here the Buddhist layman; the term 
is sometimes applied to monks, but the Buddha appears normally 





1. MNo. 56, T 26 No. 133 (a Jaina layman persuaded to follow the Buddha should 
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to have used it for lay disciples in training and to have referred 
to the monk in training as bhiksu, ‘monk’) should regard his 
parents, teachers (dcarya), wife and children, friends, servants 
(slaves and wage labourers), Sramanas and brahmans, as respective- 
ly the six directions (East, South, West, North, Down, Up.) In order 
to prepare himself for these six relationships he should observe 
the following (discipline), which will also lead him to ‘victory’ in 
both worlds (this life and the next), and to rebirth in heaven after 
death. First he must give up the four-kinds of defilement in action. 
Secondly he must not do a bad action through any of four 
circumstances (sthanas). Thirdly he must not indulge in the six 
openings to loss of-property. Thus he should be without fourteen 
evils. The Buddha now explains all this in detail. 

The four kinds of defilement in action are infringements of the 
four main moral or social principles we found in the Buddha's 
recommendations for society: not taking life, or what was not 
given, abstention from misconduct in pleasures, truthfulness. 

The four circumstances through which a bad action may be 
done are taking a wrong course through (1) ‘will’ (chandas, i.e. 
through one’s wish or desire; the word is possibly here an 
abbreviation for kamacchandas, the will to pleasure), (2) aversion 

(or ‘anger’ ,—dosa in ‘Buddhist’ Sanskrit, equivalent to ‘Classical’ 
dvesa), (3) delusion (moha—the opposite of understanding) or 
(4) fear (bhaya). 

The sutra goes into the six openings to loss of property In more 
detail. The first is the habit (‘practice’, anuyoga) of taking various 
kinds of intoxicating (alcoholic) drink as a circumstance for 
negligence (pramada). There are six disadvantages in this: visible 
(i.e. direct, immediate) loss (literally ‘confiscation’, but it may not 
here mean a fine) of money, increase of quarrelling, liability to 
illness, production of ill fame, indecent exposure and weakening 
of the understanding. (In other words there may be negligence in 
any of these ways, the first resulting in direct loss and the others 
indirectly in loss of property; the first may mean simply reckless 
expenditure). 

The second opening is frequenting the streets at inappropriate 
times. This also has six disadvantages: one is oneself unprotected 
and unsafe, so are one’s wife and children, so is one’s property, 
one may be suspected in some criminal case, untrue reports grow, 
one meets unhappiness in many (unforeseeable) forms. 
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The third opening is addiction to festivals (abhi car means acting 
wrongly, being possessed by, misconducting oneself, hence 
abhicarana ‘addiction’; the festival assemblies samajas themselves 
need not be harmful). This also is said to have six disadvantages, 
perhaps merely for the sake of symmetry. They are merely that one 
is (constantly) asking where is there dancing, singing, instrumental 
music, epic recitations, clapping (as rhythmic amusement), drum- 
ming (of a particular kind, kumbhatina, perhaps the single big 
drum played by many people together which is still found in 
Ceylon). The Sthaviravada commentary explains here that one 
goes off to whichever village or town has a festival the next day, 
spending the whole day preparing clothes, scents, garlands, etc., 
for the trip; the festival may last several days, so that one’s work 
is seriously interrupted. In other words there is no moral objection 
to the festivals themselves here, for laymen (whereas it Is consid- 
ered inappropriate for a monk or nun to attend them), but 
overfrequent excursions will lead to financial loss. 

The fourth opening is the practice of gambling, as circumstance 


for negligence. Its six disadvantages are, that in winning one 


generates hatred, when losing’one regrets one’s lost wealth, there 
is the actual loss of money, one’s words are not heeded in 
assemblies, one is despised by one’s friends and advisers,-one is 
not desired for marriage on the ground that a gambler is not 
adequate to support a wife. 

he fifth opening is association with bad friends. Its six disad- 
vantages are six kinds of bad friend: gamblers, wantons, drunkards, 
dishonest men, deceivers (the distinction between these and the 
last is not clear), violent men. Afterwards the Buddha expands on 
the subject of bad friends, enemies posing as friends, and divides 
them in four classes: the one who takes everything, the one who 
only talks, the flatterer, the fellow waster. The first of these is an 
enemy posing as a friend through four circumstances: he takes 
everything, he wants much for little, he does what should be done 
only from fear, he pursues only wealth (for himself). Likewise the 
one who only talks about the hospitality (he would have given you, 
says he had had prepared for you—commentary) in the past, his 
future hospitality, he favours you with (kind but) meaningless talk, 
and when something ought to be done at the present moment he 
explains that he has just met with a disaster. Likewise the flatterer 
approves evil, disapproves of good, speaks praise in one’s pres- 
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ence, speaks dispraise in one’s absence. Lastly the fellow waster is 
@ companion in drinking, in frequenting the streets at inappropri- 
ate times, in addiction to festivals, in gambling. Contrasted with 
these bad friends, enemies in disguise, are the true friends, whom 
we may consider later. 

The sixth and last opening to loss of property is the habit of 
laziness. Its six ‘disadvantages’ are six excuses for not doing any 
work, so that one exhausts the property one has and does not get 
‘any more. One says: It is too cold. It is too hot. It is too late. It 
is too early. I am too hungry. I am too full. 

These fourteen evils are further paraphrased in verses, perhaps 
to make them easier to remember. The importance here attached 
to wealth, apparently as the indispensable basis for all good 
conduct, is most remarkable, and deserves to be stressed, along 
with the recommendations we have read concerning economic 
development and the consequent well-being of society, in order 
to refute the view often expressed that Buddhism is concerned only 
with renunciation, is only for ascetics, is wholly unworldly and 
irrelevant to social problems, and so on, a view equally false 
whether intended as praise or dispraise of its subject. Summarising 
this discipline, we find it covers (1) the principles of ethics, which 
have been elucidated in other sutras and are entirely social 
principles; (2) the circumstances of bad conduct, which are largely 
similar to the main ‘bad principles’ which obstruct the way to 
enlightenment and nirvana (primarily desire and aversion, and 
delusion; fear was spoken of in a different connection above: 
solitude in the forest in the narratives about the enlightenment of 
the Buddha), and which are on the other hand individual ethical 
principles (though here applied to the lay or worldly life they seem 
more directly inspired by the way to nirvana and the training of 
a monk, and might be seen as a possible preparation for the way 
of non-attachment); (3) the maxims of prudent worldly conduct 
leading to (individual and family) prosperity, which are maxims 
of wealth (artha), not of principle (not of dharma in the sense of 
justice, virtue, ethics). 

Coming now to the six kinds of human relationship to be 
substituted for the directions, there are five circumstances through 
which each group of persons is to be set up as a ‘direction’. 

Thinking that he was supported by them a son should support 
his parents, should do things which ought to be done by them, 
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should establish the family (as regards wealth—commentary), 
should engage in the family heritage (keep up its tradition), 
should grant donations for his parents (on their behalf— 
Sthaviravada commentary) after their deaths. 

As an apprentice one should ‘set up’ one’s teachers by rising 
(on seeing them coming), by attending on them (i.e. visiting them, 
seeking audience), by listening to them attentively, by serving 
them, by learning the trade thoroughly. 

One’s wife should be ‘set up’ by respect, by avoiding disrespect, 
by faithfulness, by handing over authority, by giving her adorn- 
ments. 

Friends should be ‘set up’ by gifts, affectionate speech, helpful- 
ness, treating them like oneself (sharing their happiness and 
unhappiness) (=‘friendliness’) and not going back on one’s words. 

Slaves and servants should be ‘set up’ by arranging the work 
according to their ability, by granting food and wages, by attending 
to therm in illness, by sharing special enjoyments with them, by 
releasing them (from work) on time. 

Sramanas and brahmans should be ‘set up’ by benevolent 
actions, speech and thoughts, by keeping one’s house open to 
them, by providing for their physical needs.. 

The six groups should reciprocate by exercising their compas- 
sion (anu-kamp), and again there are five circumstances for each 
relationship, except the last. | 

Parents should keep one away from evil, introduce one to good, 
have one trained to a trade, unite one with a proper wife and hand 
over the inheritance in time. 

Teachers should discipline one well, teach one thoroughly, pass 
on the whole trade, give (good) references to their friends and 
colleagues, ensure one’s security (a secure livelihood through the 
trade) wherever one goes. 

A wife should arrange the work (of the household) well, treat 
the servants well, be faithful, look after the income, be skilful and 
diligent in everything that ought to be done. 

Friends should save one from being negligent, save the property 
of one who is negligent, be a refuge to one who is afraid,-not 
abandon one in misfortune, cherish the other’s children. 

Slaves and servants should rise before the master (arya), go to 
bed after him, take only what he gives them, do their work well, 
spread his fame and praise. 
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Sramanas and brahmans are distinguished by reciprocating in 
six Circumstances instead of only five. They should keep one away 
from evil, introduce one to good, be compassionate towards one 
with their minds benevolent (literally ‘good’, kalyana), let one hear 
what one had not heard, clarify what one has heard, describe the 
way to heaven. 

Balancing the four principles underlying the well being of 
society in the most general way, which are negative in formulation 
although positive recommendations are implied by them, we find 
In this system of relationships a detailed and specific positive code 
of social behaviour. It is surely worthy of remark that there is 
nothing here of any relationship to the government or the king 
(since these admonitions were delivered in Magadha, moreover in 
the capital). We are remote from the atmosphere of, say, a 
feudalistic society with its loyalties and obligations. In fact the 
outlook seems to be the democratic life of a city state or republic 
such as the Sakyas or Vrjis, or even of the more perfect society 
supposed to have existed before the election of the first king 
(before the institution of government?). In this scheme the 
government Is presumably to be concerned only with the uphold- 
ing of the four general principles, i.e. the administration of justice, 
in return for being supported by taxes. 

To complete our review of this sutra for the individual in the 
lay or worldly society we have to consider the four classes of real 
or good friends (suhrd) whom the Buddha opposes to the ‘enemies 
posing as friends’ described above. The four are the friend who 
is a helper, the one who shares the same happiness and unhap- 
piness, the one who tells you what is for your welfare, and the one 
who is compassionate. Each Is a good friend through four circum- 
stances. The helper saves one from being negligent, saves the 
property of one who is negligent, is a refuge to one who is afraid 
(so far like the friend above reciprocating the relationship of 
friendship), on an occasion when there is business to be done he 
grants one double the outlay asked for. The one who shares the 
same happiness and unhappiness lets you into his secrets, keeps 
your secrets, does not abandon you in misfortune (cf. above), 
sacrifices even his life for the sake of his friend. The one who tells 
you what is for your welfare (like a Sramana or brahman) keeps 
you away from evil, introduces you to good, lets you hear what you 
had not heard, describes the way to heaven. The compassionate 
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friend is not pleased through your bad fortune, but is pleased 
through your good fortune, checks others from speaking dispraise 
of you, praises those who speak praise of you. As in the other parts 
of this sitra this text is partly paraphrased, with appropriate similes, 
in verses. 

As good friendship is said by the Buddha to be the whole of 
the ‘best life’ of the monks (p. 103 above) so here friendship 
receives the greatest stress in the life of the householder. Especially 
in the maxims of friendship we notice the working out of the basic 
social standard of considering all beings as like oneself (‘all-self- 
ness’) inherent in all the Buddha’s social teaching (cf. p. 103 
above). 


The Lay Disciple 


At the conclusion of the admonitions to a layman which we have 


just read, we are told the householder asked to be a lay disciple 


(upasaka) of the Buddha. He says that he goes to the Master 
(Bhagavant, i.e. the Buddha) as a refuge (Sarana), likewise to the 
Doctrine and to the Community of Monks as refuges. Going to 
these three ‘refuges’ constitutes formally becoming a lay disciple 
in Buddhism. The foregoing admonitions are of course wholly 
applicable to the lay disciple, but they are equally applicable to any 
layman, to society at large. For the actual Buddhist lay disciple 
there is a further systematic course of instruction (a@nupiruz katha) ,' 
which, however, could be regarded as abstracted from these 
admonitions. In the Sthaviravada version the summary of this runs: 
discourses on donation (dana), virtue (sila) and heaven (svarga); 
the disadvantage, meanness and defilement of pleasures; the 
benefit in renunciation. The Mahasamghika version substitutes 
‘merit’ and ‘the result of merit’ for the last two items. The 
essentials, however, are donation, which means primarily giving 
alms to monks (equivalent to providing for the physical needs of 
sramanas), virtue, which means primarily observing the four main 
social principles (not taking life, etc.) and heaven. As to heaven, 
we saw above (p. 69) that the way to it is virtue or good conduct. 
It is implied, therefore, that besides the natural laws of the 
sequence of conditioned origination, whereby, as we saw, desire 
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(for the pleasures of the senses) leads to continued involvement 
in transmigration and (in the Samyukta, at least) the forces, that 
is actions, lead to rebirth, there are further laws according to which 
various kinds of action lead to particular kinds of rebirth. Although 
the monk who aims direct for nirvana is not concerned, perhaps, 
with any kind of rebirth, and such details find no place in the 
theory of his training, the layman who is not ready for this supreme 
aim is very much concerned with rebirth and is assumed to wish 
to go to one or other of the heavens of the gods. There are two 
sittras in the Madhyama' which tell us a little about this doctrine 
of precise retribution. It is a doctrine on which the authentic 
Tripitaka has very little to say, and which perhaps had not been 
elaborated in more than a very general way by the Buddha himself, 
but which the schools of Buddhism iater worked out in much 
detail, seeking no doubt to make their teaching to laymen more 
forceful by the inclusion of circumstantial particulars of the 
destinies attending every kind of action. 

In the first of these sutras the Buddha is asked why men are seen 
to live in such a variety of circumstances, inferior and superior, 
short lived and long lived, suffering much or little illness, having 
little or great wealth, having understanding or poor understand- 
ing, and so on, His answer is that all this depends on action 
(karman), it is action which divides beings in this way. Asked to 
elaborate this he says that if, for instance, a man or woman takes 
life, say as a hunter, he or she will be reborn in misery, an evil 
destiny, ruin, purgatory. Or, failing that, if he or she is again born 
as a human being it will be as a short lived one. In the opposite 
case of one who abstains from taking life, is compassionate for the 
benefit of all living beings, the rebirth will be in heaven or, failing 
that, as a human being with long life. 

One who harasses other beings with violence, short of actually 
taking life, will be reborn, if not in purgatory then as a human 
being suffering from much illness, and the reverse in the opposite 
case. Similarly anger and maleyolence result in ugliness, the 
opposite in loveliness. Envy (i7sya) leads to an inferior birth, lack 
of it to a superior one. Lack of generosity leads to poverty, 
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generosity to wealth. Pride and arrogance leads to a socially low 
(despised) birth, the opposite to a high one. One who frequents 
Sramanas and brahmans asking them about the good, the bad, etc., 
will be reborn with understanding, one who does not will have a 
poor understanding. 

The next sitra first clarifies the point whether actions of body, 
speech and mind are all equally significant, or whether only the 
latter are significant (the Buddha always stresses the mental part 
of action, the intention, in contrast particularly to the Jainas, and 
consequently was misrepresented as denying any significance to 
bodily or vocal actions). All are significant and may have happy, 
unhappy or neutral results, but only if they are voluntary 
(samcetanika), i.e. accompanied by volition. 

It continues with an explanation that the working out of the 
results (vipaka) of actions may be very complicated, so that one 
who takes only a short view may be misled. It is even possible that 
one who has taken life may be reborn in heaven—because of some 
good action done before or after the bad one—or that one who 
has done a good action may go to purgatory. Some Sramanas and 
brahmans, the Buddha says, have been misled by such cases into 
concluding that there is no such thing as good action, or a result 
of good conduct. 

The precise mechanism of rebirth as result of past actions is 
hardly made clear in the Tripitaka. We may suppose that the 
Buddha believed that a bad action, such as harming another 
person, has an effect also on the person who does it. It may dispose 
him to have bad principles in the series of his thoughts, a 
continuing viciousness of nature. This viciousness may at death 
lead him to appropriate surroundings; it is aiso a form of strong 
attachment to the world, perhaps therefore clisposing him towards 
the grossest spheres of existence as opposed to the lighter realms 
of the gods. A good action would have the opposite kind of effect 
on the person who does it, as it were an uplifting effect, conducive 
to detachment as well as less gross existence. 

We can further illustrate the talk on heaven when teaching 
laymen from the following interesting sitva in the Madhyama.' 
Sariputra receives news that a brahman layman of Rajagrha has 
become ‘negligent’ (pramatia, or ‘careless’): he is using (‘leaning 
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on’) the king to rob the brahman householders, and using the 
latter to rob the king. (An interesting sidelight on the kingdom 
of Magadha; it seems this brahman was a tax collector.) The sitra 
notes that his former wife had been ‘confident’ (presumably a 
Buddhist having confidence in the Buddha, Doctrine, etc.), but 
she had died and his present wife was not. 

Sariputra goes to meet the brahman, as if by chance, passes the 
time of day with him and then enquires whether he is ‘careful’ 
(‘diligent’, apramatia). The brahman asks how he can be when he 
has to support his parents, wife and children, slaves and labourers, 
do his duty to friends, relations, guests, departed spirits (his 
ancestors), the gods, and the king, besides looking after his own 
body. Sariputra asks whether he thinks a man who had been unjust 
and dishonest (visama) but alleged his parents as the cause would 
be spared by the guardians of purgatory, likewise if he alleged any 
of the brahman’s other excuses as the cause. The brahman agrees 
that such a man would be consigned to purgatory just the same, 
regardless of his excuses. Sariputra concludes that it is better to 
be just and impartial (sama): there are other ways to support one’s 
parents, etc., which are meritorious and do not require bad 
actions. The brahman expresses his appreciation of Sariputra’s 
discourse and goes Off. 

On a later occasion the brahman is very ill and thinks he is 
about to die. He sends a message for Sariputra to come and see 
him, out of compassion. Sariputra finds him in a bad way, and 
discusses future possibilities: which destiny would he prefer, pur- 
gatory, to be an animal, a human being, or any of the various 
classes of gods? The brahman is intent on the heaven of Brahma 
(as are all brahmans, Sariputra thinks). Sariputra tells him the way 
to union with Brahma is to practice the exercise of pervading the 
whole universe with thought immeasurable, without hatred, etc., 
and charged with benevolence, compassion, sympathetic joy and 
equanimity, considering all beings as like oneself (the exercise 
used by monks to get rid of the ‘obstacles’, as we saw above). The 
brahman asks Sariputra to convey his respects to the Buddha, and 
the monk leaves. Soon afterwards the brahman dies, and the sitra 
tells us he was in fact reborn in the world of Brahma. 

This seems rather easy for a dishonest tax collector; however, 
he would presumably meet the results of his injustice eventually, 
for heaven is far from being a final state. Or perhaps his change 
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of heart had been so real and effective that he had balanced out 
his wickedness already, and his non-violent and benevolent med- 
itation was powerful enough to overcome all trace of it. 

As a further elucidation of the systematic instruction of lay 
disciples we may proceed to another Madhyama sitra,' which is 
curious in that it is a story told by the Buddha about a former 
buddha named Kasyapa. This buddha had an outstanding lay 
disciple who was a potter named Ghatikara. Ghatikara abstained 
from taking life, taking what was not given, misconduct in plea- 
sures, false speech, and moreover from intoxicating drink as a 
circumstance for negligence. We may note here that these five 
principles of conduct, rather than the presumably more original 
and essential group of four, were generally taken by the later 
schools as indicating the essential minimum of virtue (sila) re- 
quired in order to be a lay Buddhist, and known as the ‘five 
precepts’ (pavica siksapadani) or ‘five virtues’ (panca silani). Ghatikara 
has the further virtue (required of monks, but not of laymen, for 
whom like all the other rules for monks it is optional, though of 
course good) that he does not use gold and silver, moreover as 
a potter he avoids harming animal life when collecting his clay 
from the earth. The different recensions of this text add further 
virtues, but agree only in these six. They also agree in praising his 
extraordinary generosity, particularly to the buddha. 

As a further note on ‘donation’ (dana) we may add from the 
conclusion of another Madhyama sutra that this might consist of 
feeding, clothing monks, and having dwellings (vihara) built for 
them. Much more elaborate rules about this are contained in the 
Vinaya, with reference to what kinds of gift the communities of 
monks and nuns may accept, and were briefly touched on in 
Chapter Three. 

Since the ‘disadvantage of pleasures’ was mentioned in at least 
the Sthaviravada version of the systematic instruction its explana- 
tion may be added from a Madhyama sutra on unhappiness.’ For 
the sake of pleasures people work hard at various trades (to earn 
the requisite wealth), putting up with many kinds of discomfort 
such as cold, heat, flies, hunger, thirst, etc. If they nevertheless fail 
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they grieve, lament, complain, etc. If they succeed in gaining 
wealth they are still unhappy and melancholy when they think of 
the possibility of losing it, through kings, thieves, fire, flood or 
heirs they dislike. 

Then for the same pleasures people dispute with one another, 
fight, go to war, get killed and wounded. Or they commit burglary, 
robbery, adultery, etc., and if caught are violently punished. Finally 
as result of bad conduct for the sake of pleasures they are reborn 
in purgatory. 

A fuller discourse to Buddhist lay disciples is given in the 
Sthaviravada Madhyama by Ananda to the Sakyas,' in the presence 
of the Buddha and with his approval. The Aryan pupil (sravaka), 
says Ananda, is virtuous, guards his senses, knows the (proper) 
measure in his food, is watchful, is endowed with seven good 
principles and practices the four meditations. Explaining these 
points he is brief on virtue, inculcates detachment through 
guarding the senses, suggests food should be taken so that the body 
may endure and not for ostentation, etc., and under watchfulness 
indicates purifying the thoughts on all occasions and a habit 
similar to selfpossession, though without using this term. Coming 
to the seven good principles, he states these as being confident, 
having self-respect, fearing blame, being learned, energetic, self 
possessed and having understanding. 

The first of these is having confidence in the enlightenment of 
the thus-gone: the Master is perfectly enlightened (this is actually 
part of a formula which eccurs more fully elsewhere:* the Buddha 
has himself discovered and made known the nature of the 
universe, teaches the doctrine; the doctrine is visible, timeless, 
verifiable, fruitful, to be experienced individually by discerning 
persons; the community of pupils [sic: Sravakas, so apparently not 
restricted to the monks but the entire community of Buddhists] 
has practised well, practised straight, practised the method, prac- 
tised the proper course . . . is worthy of gifts . . .). 
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Self-respect and the fear of blame check one from bad conduct. 
Being learned means remembering what one has heard of good 
doctrines relating to the best life and comprehending them. Being 
energetic corresponds to the principles of exertion (Chapter Four 
above), for abandoning bad principles and entering into good 
principles, also being firm in courage, etc. 

Self-possession here is described in a cryptic sentence which has 
puzzled the commentators of the schools,' and might be read as: 
having constant self-possession and a good memory . . . (following 
the Chinese interpretation; the Sthaviravada substitute ‘self-posses- 
sion and wisdom’, in Pali satinepakka, for ‘constant self-posses- 
sion’). (cf. p. 89 above.) 

Understanding means the understanding which penetrates 
origination and cessation and leads to the perfect exhaustion of 
unhappiness (i.e. understanding of the Four Truths and the Way). 

These seven good principles have some resemblance to the 
‘faculties’ (Chapter Four), moreover they are immediately fol- 
lowed here by the meditations, in other words the use of (the 
faculty of) concentration. Here then we have a course of training 
for the lay disciple, broadly corresponding to that for the monk. 
In fact the Aryan pupil who is all these things just set out, says 
Ananda, is capable of being enlightened, of attaining the unsur- 
passed (i.e. nirvana), which is safe from the yoke (of the influence 
of pleasure, etc.). 

Ananda concludes his discourse by elucidating this last point. 
The Aryan pupil capable of being enlightened, as a result of his 
purity of equanimity (attained through meditation) and self- 
possession recollects his former lives, understands the transmigra- 
tion of beings according to their actions, enters into uninfluenced 
freedom of thought, freedom through understanding, even in the 
visible world, through the exhaustion of the influences, himself 
ascertaining and experiencing it, and remains in it. In this way he 
has both good conduct and science (vidya), good conduct being 
his virtue and science his attainment of enlightenment. 

A lay disciple is thus stated here to be capable of acquiring the 
‘three sciences’ which constitute enlightenment and of attaining 
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nirvana. That a lay disciple (updsaka) can attain nirvana, or 
freedom, is also stated by the Buddha in the Samyukia' and in the 
Madhyama,” but there was some discussion about this question. 
The Buddha appears often to have hesitated to teach laymen more 
than virtue, along with generosity and heaven. For example there 
is a sutra in the Madhyama’ in which a novice monk is asked by 
a prince in Rajagrha what the doctrine is. After some hesitation 
he expounds the training of a monk, but the prince remarks that 
it is impossible that a monk could have the concentration of 
thought described. The novice tells the Buddha of this, but the 
Buddha asks how one could expect anything else: it is impossible 
that such a prince immersed in pleasures could learn about 
renunciation. 

Evidently, then, teaching should not be indiscriminate but 
should be restricted to what the person spoken to could be 
expected to understand. Hence the stress on virtue and heaven 
when addressing laymen, even Buddhist laymen, despite the fact 
that all this is still a matter of involvement in the world, in 
transmigration, is only relatively good, as contrasted with evil and 
purgatory, is far from the supreme good of non-attachment and 
nirvana. At best, the practice of this relative good was a preparation 
which brought the understanding of the supreme good nearer, so 
that a virtuous layman might eventually be ready to benefit from 
hearing the whole of the doctrine. 

There is a remarkable suira in this connection in the Madhyama.* 
Of all the Buddha’s lay disciples the wealthy householder 
Anathapindada is one of the most famous. Early in the teaching 
career of the Buddha he bought a park near Sravasti, the capital 
of KoSala, from Prince Jeta and donated it to the community of 
monks.® He had a residence built in it for the use of the Buddha 
and gradually added many other buildings. The Buddha in fact 
seems to have spent more time here and in Sravasti than anywhere 
else: he is recorded to have spent most of his rainy seasons there, 
and far more sittras give this as their place of origin than any other 
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place. Anathapindada thus provided the Buddha with his favourite 
residence and the main base of his organisation. The Buddha gave 
him the usual systematic instruction on generosity, virtue, heaven, 
etc., adding the Four Truths when he saw that the householder’s 
thoughts were ready for this. But the Madhyama sitra just men- 
tioned tells us of the death of Anathapindada many years later as 
follows. 

In his last illness Anathapindada sends a messenger to convey 
his respects to the Buddha, then resident at Jeta’s Park, and to 
Sariputra, asking the latter to have compassion and come and see 
him. Sariputra goes, with Ananda, and speaks to Anathapindada 
of non-attachment to the senses (in order to gain relief from pain), 
of non-attachment to all contacts (stimuli), experiences, to the 
bases (dhdlus), non-attachment to the five groups, even to the 
entrances of infinity of space, infinity of consciousness, nothing- 
ness or neither perception nor non-perception. He should not be 
attached to this world or have consciousness depending on it. Nor 
should he be attached to another world or have consciousness 
depending on it. He should, in short, train himself not to be 
attached to anything that could be seen, heard, sensed, cognised, 
sought or reflected on by the mind, to have no consciousness 
depending on any of these. 

After hearing this Anathapindada wept. He had attended on the 
Buddha so long, and on monks with well developed minds (i.e. 
advanced in the doctrine), but had never before heard a doctrinal 
discourse like this. Sariputra explains that such discourses are not 
clear to those living in the world (‘house-dwellers’), but only to 
those who have gone forth. Anathapindada objects that such a 
discourse can be clear to those in the world, there are some who 
have ‘little dust in their eyes’, who are lost through not hearing 
the doctrine but will be able to grasp thé doctrine. 

Soon afterwards Anathapindada died and was reborn as a Tusita 
god (which seems pretty poor, considering that a rapacious tax 
collector could reach the superior world of Brahma; however, we 
have learned that the working out of actions is very complicated, 
and may presume also that Anathapindada still retained his 
attachment to sensual existence despite Sariputra’s admonitions). 
That night he appeared before the Buddha in the Park as a 
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joy, the doctrine and Sariputra. The Buddha approved and so the 
god departed, satisfied. 

This text does not make it clear whether the Buddha agreed to 
the request that lay disciples should hear all the doctrine. Presum- 
ably he adhered to his position of judging what his hearers could 
grasp. There is a sittra in the Samyukia' in which a layman, the 
mayor of a village (of Naianda, it appears) takes up the same point 
with the Buddha, asking whether he has compassion for the benefit 
of all living beings. If so, why does he teach the doctrine to some 
thoroughly but to others not so thoroughly? The Buddha replies 
with a simile of a peasant having fields of differing qualities, who 
would sow the best one first. In the same way the Buddha regards 
the monks and nuns as his best field and the lay disciples as the 
next best, and proceeds accordingly. 

We find, then, that at different places in the Trpitaka lay 
disciples are differently taught: sometimes virtue and heaven, 
sometimes the Four Truths, sometimes the law of conditionality 
(‘whatever has the principle of origination, all that has the 
principle of cessation”*), sometimes non-attachment. Their attain- 
ments are equally various. One lay disciple, the householder Citra, 
was so learned (one of the ‘seven good principles’, p. 186 above) 
that he taught the doctrine to monks.* In doing so he referred to 
the Brahmajala Sitra (see Chapter Five) and explained a variety of 
advanced doctrines. 

In mentioning the varieties of the Buddha’s teaching and 
reviewing the discourses on heaven, etc., of the present chapter 
we ought to recall the two levels of statement discussed above 
(pp. 146 ff.). Generally in this more ‘popular’ teaching people are 
encouraged to believe that they themselves will somehow continue 
and transmigrate, as if they were permanent beings. In elemen- 
tary moral teaching the Buddha does not mention the essential 
impermanence, the discontinuity, of the ‘being’ or ‘person’; that 
there is a sequence, or a stream of consciousness stationed in 
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sentient bodies, but no entity that endures, no real ego or soul. 
The unsophisticated were not expected to understand this new way 
of looking at experience, this critical philosophical analysis of the 
data. It was better, apparently, that they should believe in the crude 
picture of the universe generally current in the world, and not be 
confused by hearing the doctrine of impermanence and no soul 
which might lead them to assume the opposite extreme of 
annihilationism, that there is no sequence even, no continuity at 
all in existence and no working out of the moral results of actions. 
One or two points of major significance remain in the teaching 
to lay Buddhists. Sariputra taught a brahman, above, to attain the 
world of Brahma by means of the exercises with ‘immeasurable’ 
thought (in the later schools known for short simply as the 
‘immeasurables’: i.e. the immeasurable thought charged succes- 
sively with benevolence, compassion, sympathetic joy and equa- 
nimity as four immeasurables). Lest this should be thought to 
debase the exercise we may glance at a discussion’ between an 
architect of Sravasti and four monks whom he invites to a meal 
with him. When they have eaten, the architect asks one of the 
monks, Aniruddha, about some admonitions given him before by 
monks. He has been recommended to develop the ‘immeasurable 
(apramana) freedom of thought’ by some monks and the ‘sublime 
( mahadgata, literally ‘gone large’, ‘magnified’) freedom of thought’ 
by others. Are these the same or different? He himself thinks they 
are the same, only the words are different. Aniruddha then 
explains that they are in fact different. The immeasurable freedom 
of thought is the exercise just mentioned (which we remember was 
used by monks to get rid of the obstacles to freedom from 
attachment, and find here recommended to a lay disciple for the 
same purpose of freedom). The sublime (magnified) freedom of 
thought is a different type of exercise consisting in concentration 
on a particular material object, such as the root of a tree, a field, 
and eventually the whole Earth, thinking ‘it is sublime (or 


-magnified)’ and remaining pervading it, intent on it, with that 


thought. This latter type of freedom of thought varies in sublimity 
(magnitude) according to the size of the object contemplated. It 
is meant to develop the thought, to enlarge it. (The former 
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freedom is on the other hand immeasurable, though the word 
infinite is not actually applied to it.) 

We have read of visits to dying laymen by monks, with appro- 
priate discourses to prepare them for death, or rather for a good 
destiny. It is of interest to find that lay disciples too were expected 
to perform this important task, and that the Buddha instructed 
them in how to admonish (ava-vad) another lay disciple who is ill, 
afflicted, seriously (“excessively'—badha) ill. He gives the following 
instructions to the Sakya lay disciple Mahanaman (‘Nandin’ in the 
Chinese), who asks how a lay disciple ‘with understanding’ should 
admonish another, also ‘with understanding’, under these circum- 
stances.! (The Sthaviravada commentary interprets ‘with under- 
standing’ as meaning simply that he really is a Buddhist.) 

First he should be reassured in four ways by speaking of 
confidence in the Buddha, the Doctrine, the Community (and 
virtue).? The formulae noted above are to be used. (For virtue 
there is a similar one which says it is liberating, etc., and leads to 
concentration.) Then he should be asked whether he is thinking 
of his parents or of his wife and children. If he is, he should be 
told that he is subject to dying (‘has the principle of dying’) 
whether he thinks of them or not, and that it will be good to give 
up thinking of them. If he does this he can be asked whether he 
is thinking of (this can also be translated ‘expecting’, ‘intending’— 
apeksa) the five kinds of human pleasures of the senses (the 
implication is that he is seeking rebirth such as will provide 
enjoyment of them). If he is, he should be told that divine 
pleasures are superior, and that he should set his thoughts on the 
(various classes of) gods, successively, each being superior to the 
last. Having eventually set his thoughts on the world of Brahma, 
he should be told finally, that that is impermanent, unstable, 
included in (or involved in, paryapanna) an ‘existing substance’ 
(satkaya) ,* so that it would be good to bring his thought out of the 
world of Brahma and imagine (or visualize, wpa-sam-hr) it as 1n the 
cessation of an ‘existing substance’ (i.e. nirvana). If he does this, 
the Buddha adds, there is no difference in freedom between him 
and a monk who frees his thought from the influences. 
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Little or nothing is said in the Tripitaka of any regular ceremo- 
nies to be observed by lay disciples. Thus there seems to be no 
record of any regular meeting and confession of offences against 
the discipline or virtue discussed in this chapter, such as the 
communities of monks and nuns held. On the other hand 
occasional confessions were certainly in order, for example that 
of Ajatasatru (above, p. 66). The Vinaya,' incidentally’ lists eight 
offences against the community of monks for which a lay disciple 
may be punished by the monks’ refusing to accept alms from him 
(defaming a monk without foundation, etc.). If a layman so 
punished afterwards confesses his offence he may be rehabilitated 
by a vote of the community of monks concerned. As to regular 
ceremonies, however, it should not be overlooked that observing 
the posadha, or ‘sabbath’ night, is sometimes praised in laymen in 
the Tripitaka as one of the virtues,’ and it seems almost to be taken 
for granted as a traditional ceremony. In later times it has certainly 
been observed by Buddhist laymen, who moreover may undertake 
to fulfil additional precepts, or fasts, for the occasion. The 
Sthaviravada tradition records® that seven lay disciples (including 
Anathapindada and Citra) had regular ‘retinues’ of lay disciples 
(five hundred each), implying an organisation of lay communities, 
but there is hardly any hint of such organisation in the T7pitaka. 

To conclude this chapter it is worth noting a discussion between 
the Buddha and a brahman’ concerning the relative merits of the 
household life and going forth as a wanderer (or monk). The 
brahmans favour (as they have always done) the household life as 
being most fruitful, this brahman says, and consider going forth 
less fruitful, what does the Buddha say? The reply is that one 
cannot be categorical (ekamsa, definite) about this but must make 
distinctions (vibhajya, dividing, differentiating), One may be suc- 
cessful or fail in either way of life, for example in agriculture or 
commerce just as in going forth. However, after some discussion 
on the good principles recognised by brahmans (to which the 
Buddha adds compassion), it is agreed that they are found more 
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frequently among those who have gone forth than among house- 
holders. Householders engaged in business do not constantly tell 
the truth, for example, whereas one who has gone forth may do 
so, being little concerned. However, the Buddha then concludes 
this discussion by saying that the purpose of such virtue in one who 
has gone forth is to produce that kind of joy in the good life which 
enables him to develop thought which is without hatred or 
malevolence (which is a preliminary to his further training). 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
COLLECTING THE TRIPITAKA 


The First Rehearsal of the Tripitaka—The Empire of Magadha—The 
Vaisahi Affair and the Assembly of 700 Monks——The First Schism——The 


Abhidharma 
The First Rehearsal of the Tripitaka 


After the Final Extinction (parinirvana) of the Buddha, and the 
cremation of his body, the community of monks chose five 
hundred arhants (‘worthy ones’, ‘perfected ones’) to work together 
to compile the doctrine and the discipline, in order to prevent the 
true doctrine from being submerged in false doctrines. Each of the 
recensions of the Vinaya now available contains an appendix which 
narrates how one of the’senior monks, Kasyapa (usually distin- 
guished from others of the name by the epithet mahant, ‘great’, 
thus MahakaSyapa), presided over this assembly, which worked 
systematically through everything the Buddha was remembered to 
have said and produced an agreed canon of texts embodying it.' 
The versions differ over the details but agree in broad outline. The 
arhants met in Rajagrha, since that great city could most easily 
support such a large assembly for several months: we notice once 
again how the organisation of the Buddhists centred on great 
cities; it was apparently not possible in any other way to convene 
a meeting large enough to be authoritative for the entire commu- 
nity, given its democratic constitution. 

The ‘doctrine’ (dharma) was first recited by Ananda, who being 
the Buddha’s personal attendant had heard more than anyone 
else. KaSyapa asked him about all the dialogues, etc., he remem- 
bered, and the assembly endorsed his versions as correct. The 
doctrine thus compiled became known as the Suira Pitaka, the 
collection of sutras (the term pitaka probably signifies a ‘tradition’ 
of a group of texts). 
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The discipline was similarly recited by Upali, a specialist in that 
subject, and codified as the Vinaya Pitaka (the contents of this have 
been incidentally reviewed in Chapter Three above). 

On the third pitaka which should make up the 7rpitaka (‘Three 
Pitakas’) there is disagreement. The Sthaviravada and 
Mahasamghika versions do not mention its recitation, and since 
the agreement of these two schools should establish the oldest 
available textual tradition it appears that originally there were only 
two pitakas. However, even the Mahasamghika account mentions 
the Abhidharma as among the texts handed down after the rehears- 
al. The Mahisasaka version makes no mention of a third pitaka. 
The Sarvastivada and Dharmaguptaka Vinayas on the other hand 
have Ananda reciting the Abhidharma as well as the Sitra. The 
Kasyapiya (=Haimavata) mentions the Abhidharma Pitaka without 
saying who recited it. A later text of the Sarvastivada School, the 
Asokavadana, states that Kasyapa recited the Matrka or Matrka 
Pitaka (two versions of the text). The same tradition is found in 
the Vinaya of the Mula Sarvastivada School, a late offshoot of the 
Sarvastivada which thoroughly revised and enlarged its Tripitaka. 
Whether a Mairka or Abhidharma was actually recited at the First 
Rehearsal or not, all the early schools were equipped with a third, 
Abhidharma, Pitaka, as we shall see when we come to discuss them. 

According to the consensus of the schools the Sitra Pitaka was 
arranged in five a@gamas, ‘traditions’ (the usual term, but the 
Sthaviravadins more often call them nzkdayas, ‘collections’). The 
order also is generally agreed (Sthaviravada and Mahasamghika, 
also Mahisasaka) to be as follows: (1) Dirgha Agama (‘Long 
Tradition’, about 30 of the longest sittras); (2) Madhyama Agama 
(‘Intermediate Tradition’, about 150 sutras of intermediate length; 
the short sutras, the number of which ran into thousands, were 
classified in two ways as) (3) Samyukta Agama (‘Connected Tradi- 
tion’, sitras classified by topic, for example the sutras on condi- 
tioned origination which we studied in Chapter Five); (4) Ekottara 
Agama (‘One Up Tradition’, sutras on enumerated items classified 
according to the numbers of the items in sections of ones, twos, 
threes .. . up to elevens); (5) Ksudraka Agama (outside the first 
four dgamas there remained a number of texts regarded by all the 
schools as of inferior importance, either because they were 
compositions of followers of the Buddha and not the words of the 
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Master himself, or because they were of doubtful authenticity, 
these were collected in this “Minor Tradition’). 

This order of the five ‘traditions’ happens also to be the order 
of their authenticity, probably because it was easier to insert short 
texts among a large number or to get a composition of doubtful 
origin admitted to the already doubtful Minor Tradition of a 
school. This is soon ascertained by comparing the various available 
recensions as we have in the preceding chapters. It has been 
suggested that some schools did not have a Minor Tradition at all, 
though they still had some of the minor texts, incorporated in their 
Vinayas, hence the ‘Four Agamas’ are sometimes spoken of as 
representing the Sutra. 

The most noticeable feature of the Minor Tradition Is that its 
texts are for the most part in verse, as opposed to the prevailing 
prose of the rest of the Tmpitaka. In other words, whatever else may 
be said about their authenticity, they are poetic compositions 
which may stimulate interest in the doctrine but are as remote as 
possible from being systematic expositions of it. We have naturally 
ignored them in investigating the teaching of the Buddha, but they 
are of much interest in themselves, as literature, and in connection 
with the popularisation of Buddhism in the centuries following the 
parinirvana, when in fact many of them were composed. 

The original nucleus of the Ksudraka common to all the schools 
may have contained the following parts: (1) Khadgavisanagatha 
(‘Rhinoceros Strophes’, a poem by a sage living alone in the forest, 
usually explained as by a pratyekabuddha, an ‘isolated buddha’, or 
‘private buddha,’ meaning one who has attained enlightenment on 
his own in the forest, without being taught by a buddha, and who 
also does not venture to teach anyone else after his enlighten- 
ment); (2) Munigatha (‘Recluse Strophes’ on the same theme as 
the preceding poem); (3) Sailagatha (‘Saila’s Strophes’, a dialogue 
in verse between the Buddha and a brahman named Saila); 
(4) Arthavargiyani Sutrani (“The Sutras of the Welfare Group’, but 
the title given here may be a wrong Sanskritisation’ of the original 
Prakrit title, the Sthaviravada Pali version reading Atthaka—and 
being interpreted as Astaka, which would mean ‘. . . of the Groups 
of Eights’—sixteen short poems on the doctrine, ethical or moral 
in content); (5) Parayana (“The Way Across’, sixteen brief verse 
dialogues between the Buddha and brahmans on the doctrine, 
mostly consisting of a bare question and answer); (6) Sthaviragatha 
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(‘Strophes of the Elder Monks’, autobiographical lyrics); 
(7) Sthavirigatha (‘Strophes of the Elder Nuns’, similar to the last); 
(8) Ityukta (‘It was Said Thus’, a collection of short discourses in 
prose with verses which purport to be by the Buddha; the 
Sthaviravada commentary on them states that they were remem- 
bered by a slave girl in Kausambi who became a lay disciple and 
used to listen to the Buddha teaching the monks, and were 
circulated by her in the Paurava capital until they came to the 
knowledge of the monks in time for the First Rehearsal—the 
monks having apparently forgotten their lessons). 

Three other parts of the collection seem at least in origin 
to have been nothing but anthologies from the Trpitaka of 
(9) Udanas (‘Exalted Utterances’, we have had an example of such 
a verse above, p. 70), (10) Dharmapadas (‘Verses on the Doctrine’) 
and (11) jJatakas (stories of previous lives of the Buddha, for 
example the brahman who was Great Realm’s chaplain in the story 
told above, pp. 166 f., is said to have been the Buddha ina former 
life, consequently the story is a jataka, however the Jataka available 
as a separate work consists almost entirely of verses, some of these 
being mere memorial verses as a device to recall a story). The 
latest part, if it was part (see p. 200), of this nucleus would be the 
(12) Avadanas (stories of monks and nuns, mostly of their previous 
lives) .! 

The First Rehearsal is recorded to have taken place during the 
rainy season of the first year after the parinirvana, the latter event 
being the era from which the Buddhists have reckoned their 
chronology. It does not now appear to be possible to determine 
the exact extent and contents of the 77pitaka thus collected, in fact 
as we have seen it may at first have consisted of only two pitakas, 
not three, namely the Doctrine and the Discipline. It is clear that 
some texts were subsequently added, even before the schisms of 
the schools, for example the account of the First Rehearsal itself, 

an account of a second such rehearsal a century later and a 
number of sitras which actually state that they narrate something 
which took place after the parinirvana or which refer to events 
known to have taken place later. It is interesting that the account 
in the Vinaya records that at least one monk preferred to disregard 
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the version of the Buddha's discourses collected at this rehearsal 
and remember his own, as he had received it from the Buddha. 
This was Purana, who returned from the South after the Rehearsal. 
The elders invited him to possess himself of the collection 
rehearsed but he politely declined. If there were a number of 
monks in distant parts who missed the First Rehearsal it is likely 
enough that quite a number of discourses remembered by them 
and handed down to their pupils existed, which were missed at the 
Rehearsal though perfectly authentic. Under these conditions it 
would seem reasonable to incorporate such discourses in the 
Tripitaka later, despite the risk of accepting unauthentic texts. The 
Mahdaparinirvana Sutra, as we read above (p. 75), makes the 
Buddha himself lay down a rule to cover just this situation: if 
someone claims to be in possession of an authentic text not in the 
Sittra or in the Vinaya—again two pilakas only—it should be 
checked against the Sutra and Vinaya and accepted only if itagrees 
with them. Such agreement or disagreement may have seemed 
obvious enough at first. Later it was far from obvious and 
depended on subtle interpretations; thus the schools came to 
accept many new texts, some of which surely contained new 
doctrines. 

It appears that during the Buddha’s lifetime and for some 
centuries afterwards nothing was written down: not because writing 
was not in use at the time but because it was not customary to use 
it for study and teaching. It was used in commerce and adminis- 
tration, in other words for ephemeral purposes; scholars and 
philosophers disdained it, for to them to study a text presupposed 
knowing it—by heart. To preserve a large corpus of texts meant 
simply the proper organisation of the available manpower. Few 
monks at any period seem to have known the whole Tripitaka. The 
original division of the Sitras into several dgamas, ‘traditions’, 
seems primarily to have reflected what monks could reasonably be 
expected to learn during their training. Thus in Ceylon, at least, 
in the Sthaviravada School, it is recorded! that the monks were 
organised in groups specialising in each of the agamas or the 
Vinaya or the Abhidharma, handing these texts down to their pupils 
and so maintaining the tradition. In fact even ten years after his 


1. In the commeniaries of the school. See Adikaram’s Early History of Buddhism in 
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full ‘entrance’ into the community a monk was expected to know, 
besides part of the Vinaya discipline obligatory for all, only a part, 
usually about a third, of his agama, and these basic texts are 
pointed out in the commentary on the Vinaya. A monk belonging 
to the Dirgha tradition, for example, should know ten of its long 
sutras, including the Mahdparinirvana, the Mahanidana and the 
Mahasmrtyupasthana which we have studied in earlier chapters. He 
was then regarded as competent to teach. Among the Sthaviravadins 
there were even slight differences of opinion on certain matters 
between the several traditions of the siéras. Thus the Dirgha 
tradition did not admit the Avadanas to have been a text authen- 
ticated by recital at the First Rehearsal, whereas the Madhyama 
tradition did: they thus differed as to the extent of the 77pitaka. 
If there were a standard 7Tripitaka as established at the First 
Rehearsal one might expect its texts to be fixed in their actual 
wording, and therefore in their language. This, however, does not 
appear to have been the case. The followers of the Buddha were 
drawn even during his lifetime from many different countries and 
spoke, if not completely different languages, at least different 
dialects. It has been shown! that the early Buddhists observed the 
principle of adopting the local languages wherever they taught. 
Probably they owe much of their success in spreading the Doctrine 
and establishing it in many countries to this. The Buddha himself 
is recorded to have enjoined his followers to remember his 
doctrine in their own languages, not in his language, nor in the 
archaic but respectable cadences of the Vedic scriptures of the 
brahmans. The recensions of the 77ripitaka preserved in different 
countries of India therefore differed in dialect or language from 
the earliest times, and we cannot speak of any ‘original’ language 
of the Buddhist canon, nor, as it happens, have we any definite 
information as to what language the Buddha himself spoke.* At the 
most, we can say that the recension in the language of Magadha 
may have enjoyed some preeminence for the first few centuries, 
since ‘Magadhisms’ have been detected even in non-Magadhi 
Buddhist texts. This may have reflected the political supremacy of 


Magadha. 
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The Empire of Magadha 


During the Buddha's lifetime Magadha was merely one of numer- 
ous rival states. The Buddha taught in it and is recorded to have 
met its two successive kings who were his contemporaries. It is 
probable that these meetings are historical, for Indian kings at all 
times have generally been amused to meet philosophers, whatever 
may have been their policies. Nevertheless the attitude of the kings 
to the Doctrine seems ambiguous: at best they may have thought 
some of the Buddha's ideas politically opportune rather than 
absolutely desirable. In fact the Buddha spent relatively little time 
in Magadha, teaching in at least half a dozen other states. It is most 
unlikely that the Buddha sought any,special relationship with the 
kings of Magadha. Any suggestion of such a relationship may be 
suspected of having the needs of a later situation in the political 
history of India in view. Buddhism thus spread at first for the most 
part outside the frontiers of Magadha. It reached the majority of 
the countries of India before the Magadhan supremacy, and it did 
so as a strictly non-political and non-worldly organisation. Howev- 
er, in a century and a half the spread of Buddhism was overtaken 
by the expansion of Magadha, so that for a time hardly a single 
community of monks could be found outside the frontiers of the 
empire. A special relationship did develop then, as we shall see in 
the next chapter. 

In 483 z.c., three years after the parinirvana, King Ajatasatru of 
Magadha conquered the Vrji Republic (his minister Varsakara, 
whom we met in Chapter Three, having succeeded in spreading 
internal dissension in the Vrji state and the Magadhans having also 
developed improved chariots and new war engines for hurling 
missiles) and thus started his country decisively on its imperial 
career.! The conquest of Kosala soon followed. It was the next 
king, Ajatasatru’s son Udayibhadra, who made Pataliputra (see p. 
69 above) the capital. By about 410 B.c. there. was a revolt of the 
‘citizens’ (nagaras) against this Haryanka Dynasty. They deposed 
the tyrannical king and elected the minister Sisunaga to rule, who 
founded a new dynasty. This Sisunaga was himself of aristocratic 
Vrji (more specifically of Licchavi, one of the clans confederated 
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in the Republic) ancestry, his father being a ‘warrior’ (rajan) and 
his mother a geisha,’ and his dynasty is variously known as the 
Licchavi Dynasty or the Sigunaga Dynasty. We might perhaps speak 
of a ‘revenge’ of the Vrjis at this time, though it was far from 
leading to the re-establishment of the Republic. It does, however, 
seem to have resulted in a period of restored prosperity for Vaisali, 
the former capital of the Republic. About 410 n.c. Sigunaga 
conquered the powerful kingdom of Avanti, in Western India 
(capital Ojjayini), and so consolidated an empire ‘from the 
Western to the Eastern Oceans’ across northern India. It seems to 
have been his predecessor DarSaka (the last of the Haryanka 
Dynasty) who had finally absorbed the Paurava kingdom round 
Kausambi (then known as the Vatsa kingdom, the name of the 
country round Kausambi) by taking the Pauravas under his 
protection.” The kings of Avanti had been equally trying to bring 
the Paurava kingdom under their protection, and were probably 
Magadha’s most serious rival for the empire of India. Thus the old 
quarrel was ended by Sisunaga, who finally settled who was to 
inherit the Empire of the Pauravas. 

If we suspect a closer relationship of the Buddhist community 
with the Vrji Republic than with the kingdom of Magadha, given 
the Buddha’s approval of the Vrji constitution, we certainly find 
evidence of patronage of the community by the Licchavi Dynasty, 
particularly by Sisunaga’s son and successor Asoka the Black 


(Kalasoka). 
The Vaisali Affair and the Assembly of 700 Monks 


During the reign of Asoka the Black, one hundred years (or a 
hundred and ten in some versions) after the parinirvana (386 or 
376 B.c.), the monks living in Vaisali had relaxed certain rules of 
the discipline. In particular they collected gold and silver and 
money from the lay disciples. A monk arriving from elsewhere 
protested against this infringement of the discipline, and thus set 
in motion an interesting series of legal proceedings among the 
Buddhist communities, which were recorded in the Vinaya#* The 


1. Vamsatthappakasini 1 155 f. 
2. See Bhasa's play Svapnavasavadatta, though its synchronisms of kings are dif- 
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extant recensions of the Vinaya agree on the main point, that the 
Vaisali community was out of order, and thus indicate that the 
Buddhists at this time remained united and overcame the threat 
of a schism. Perhaps the most important part of the affair is that 
it shows with greater clarity than any other ancient document how 
the democratic organisation of the early communities worked, in 
particular what happened if there was disagreement between 
independent communities, not within one legally constituted 
community; how the Buddhist community as a whole, which had 
no single head or central authority, could settle such a case. 

All the versions of the Vinaya agree that the chief ground 
disputed was the question of cash donations to the monks. The 
Mahasamghika version mentions only this, but the Sthaviravada 
account and all the others available (which are of schools related 
to the Sthaviravada rather than to the Mahasamghika) add nine 
seemingly minute grounds. It is uncertain whether the Mahasamghikas 
have suppressed these as trivial, or because they themselves later 
relaxed on them, or whether they were instead added afterwards 
by the Sthaviravadins. Five of the grounds concern food and drink, 
one seats, two the procedure for meetings of communities, one 
whether one should conduct oneself in conformity with one’s 
teachers’ conduct (regardless of the Vinaya code). In fact the 
Mahasamghika version is very brief in its account of the entire 
proceedings, and there is reason to suspect that it is a tradition 
handed down by monks sympathetic to the Vaisali community, 
who were unable to ignore the episode completely but wished to 
pass over it as lightly and discreetly as possible. The position of 
the Mahasamghikas will be discussed further later in this chapter; 
the point here is that it is worth mentioning details not found in 
their account, but present in other intact Vinaya accounts, and to 
suggest that there are grounds for holding that the balance of 
probabilities is against their version of this affair being more 
authentic than that of the Sthavira group of schools. 

In protesting against donations of money the monk visiting 
Vaisali, whose name was Yasas, urged the lay disciples not to make 
such contributions. Later the Vaisali monks offered him his ‘share’ 
of the contributions collected, which he refused. Indignant at his 
behaviour, the Vaisali community then carried out an ‘action of 
reconciliation’ (pratisamharantyakarman) against him, a legal act 
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which required that he confess his offence of abusing and defam- 
ing the lay disciples (by objecting to their contributions) to the 
said lay disciples and ask them to forgive him. Since they were 
apparently perfectly within their legal rights in carrying out this 
action YaSas submitted to their decision and acted accordingly, 
taking another monk with him as witness (as was legally correct). 
However, he repeated to the lay disciples a discourse of the 
Buddha which enumerated various faults of sramanas and brahmans, 
which included accepting gold and silver. Thus he convinced them 
that his position was correct and that the Vaisali monks were 
neither Sramanas nor Buddhists. 

The witness duly reported the event to the community. They 
then charged him with another offence, that of revealing confiden- 
tial business of the community (i.e. the discussion whether money 
contributions were permitted by their discipline) to outsiders 
without their permission. They assembled, and by way of punish- 
ment carried out an ‘action of suspension’ (ui/ksepaniyakarman, 
temporary suspension of membership of the community) against 
him. This was the standard punishment for such offences as not 
seeing an offence, not making amends for one or not giving up 
wrong opinions.! 

YaSas immediately left Vaisalt and went to seek support among 
the communities of the West. The versions disagree on the precise 
details of his movements but agree that he found support in 
Kausambi and Mathura (the latter a rising city further up the 
Yamuna) and also in Avanti. Great trouble was taken to seek out 
elder monks whose opinions were likely to be respected and to 
enlist their support for the strict observance of the Vinaya disci- 
pline, but it is clear that there was no central or individual 
authority to whom an appeal could be made to lay down the law 
or decide the issue. 

The Western monks saw that it would be futile to carry out any 
legal action merely in one of their own communities. There would 
be nothing to prevent the Vaisali monks from adhering to their 
position and continuing to produce legislation in favour of it. Also 
it would not be sufficient for just one of their communities to take 
any kind of action, such as going to Vaisali to oppose the offending 
community. It was necessary, especially against such a strong 
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community as that of Vaisali, to convene, if not all the Buddhist 
communities of India, at least an impressive representation from 
them. To this end messengers were sent out in all directions and 
the monks were asked to assemble in Vaisali. The Vaisal1 monks 
likewise, when they heard what was happening, attempted to enlist 
support from elsewhere. Altogether seven hundred monks gath- 
ered in Vaisali. They then assembled as a community (legally they 
would now constitute the community of monks resident within the 
boundaries of Vaisali, but “‘morally’—perhaps legally also—they 
might be held to represent Buddhism as a whole; their number 
is carefully recorded in all the accounts and was obviously thought 
to carry great weight), wishing to decide the affair. 

The debate went on endlessly (the Sthaviravada version says that 
there was not a single speech of which the meaning was clear, but 
is alone in this not very flattering exaggeration of the disorderly 
proceedings of the seven hundred : a filibuster is perhaps implied). 
One of the most senior monks, who was respected by the Vaisali 
monks as well as those from the West, then proposed that a 
committee (*udvahika) be appointed to investigate the matter, 
with equal representation from both sides: four monks chosen by 
the Easterners (i.e. the Vaisali party) and four by the Westerners. 
This referring of a matter to a committee is standard practice, 
according to the Vinaya, when a debate becomes endless and 
‘there is no speech of which the meaning is clear’—hence the 
expression of the Sthaviravadins above is merely a stock phrase.! 
The proposal is agreed unanimously, a committee is elected and 
withdraws to deliberate quietly. The elders representing the 
Western party on the committee are able to convince the others 
by reference to the Vinaya that the ten grounds maintained by the 
Vaisali monks are contrary to the discipline, and finally they report 
unanimously in that sense. The committee presents its report very 
carefully, ground by ground and referring to the appropriate 
Vinaya rules for each, so that it is impossible for anyone in the 
assembly to controvert its findings. The monks are convinced and 
the community accepts that the ten grounds are contrary to the 
discipline. At this conclusion of the affair, the accounts agree that 
the Vinaya was rehearsed again, as at the First Rehearsal, by the 
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seven hundred monks. The Dharmaguptaka version states that the 
Doctrine (i.e. the Sutra) was rehearsed as well, and several later 
accounts maintain that this was a ‘second’ rehearsal of the 
Tripitaka, reaffirming or settling the extent of its texts. Among 
these later accounts, the Sthaviravada commentary notes! that 
Asoka the Black was of the party of the Vaisali monks. The 
Mahavamsa adds? further that his sister persuaded him to transfer 
his support to the orthodox party, and that the assembly was held 
under his patronage. This royal interest is not impossible, but may 
be suspected of being a mere reflection of later relationships 
between kings and the Buddhist community. The Mahasamghika 
recension of the Vinaya, which we noted above deals very briefly 
with the Vaisali affair, lays greatest stress on the rehearsal of the 
Vinaya. 


The First Schism 


According to the calculations of Eggermont,’ Asoka the Black (also 
known as Kakavarna, ‘Crow-colour’, and apparently in some 
records as Nandivardhana’ or Nandin*) reigned from 396 B.c. to 
360 B.c. One source states that his death was violent,° and in any 
case it appears there was a revolt and his sons were put under the 
protection of its leader, Mahapadma Nanda, who made himself 
king and thus founded the Nanda Dynasty. Mahapadma further 
extended the Empire of Magadha, mainly, it would seem, towards 
the South.’ According to the Puranas this ruler of low (sudra, 
helot) origin exterminated the ancient noble families of warriors 
(ksatriyas), and all the sources agree that he amassed incredible 
wealth. We may suppose a highly centralising tendency in his 
policy, the abolition of local autonomies which may well have 
remained under the Sisunagas, whether of the Vrjis and other 
republics which had submitted, or of -princes of conquered 
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dynasties who may still have ruled as vassals in their ancestral 
domains. 

It was during his reign, it would seem, that the first schism in 
the Buddhist communities occurred. The exact date has been 
much discussed, since the various schools differ in their chronol- 
ogies. The Vinayas do not continue their historical records beyond 
the Vaisali Assembly, so we have to turn to a variety of historical 
records, accounts of the opinions of the schools and incidental 
information in commentaries. One history which preserves some 
ancient and authentic records, the Dipavamsa of the Sthaviravada 
school, states that after the Vaisali affair the monks of Vrji were 
not reconciled to the decision of the assembly and held a new 
‘rehearsal’, which they called the ‘Great Rehearsal’ (Mahasamgiti), 
at which they altered the T7ipitaka to suit their own views and 
added new texts. Thus a schismatic school arose. Professor Lamotte 
has suggested! that later the Sthaviravada school departed from 
this account and dated the first schism later, but in fact the 
Mahavamsa, to which he refers, still gives its account of the 
schismatic schools immediately after the Vaisali affair, whilst the 
Nikayasamgraha in its account of the supposed Pataliputra Assembly 
of 250 n.c. presupposes the existence of seventeen schismatic 
schools by that date. However, it would seem unlikely, indeed 
impossible, that the “Great Rehearsal’ was held immediately after 
the Vaisali settlement. It is this Great Rehearsal which is supposed 
to be the origination of the Mahasamghika school, yet the Vinaya 
of that school, as we have seen, agrees with the opinion of the 
orthodox party in condemning the Vaisali monks. Thus the 
communities remained united for some time after the Vaisali 
affair, all concerned, it appears, accepting the decision arrived at, 
and if any dissident feeling remained it awaited—as has been 
suggested in the introduction above after reviewing the disputes 
between the schools (p. 11)—the arising of questions which did 
not seem to be directly answered by anything in the T7ipitaka. 

The most probable date is thus some time after Vaisali and some 
time before the period of Asoka Maurya, and there is in fact an 
account of the First Schism which gives just such a date, namely 
the tradition of the Sammitiya school recorded by Bhavya 
(Bhavaviveka) and the Tibetan historians (probably following 
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him).' This account places the event in 349 z.c., ‘during the reigns 
of Nanda and Mahapadma’. If this is not simply a mistake for 
Mahapadma Nanda we must suppose that ‘Nanda’ here represents 
one of Asoka the Black’s sons still nominally reigning under 
Mahapadma’'s protection (or Mahapadma’s own son Dhanananda). 
On this occasion a monk, about whose name there are disagree- 
ments in the various accounts of the schism, put forward five 
grounds, of which four concern the question of the nature of an 
arhant (perfected one, worthy one) and none have any direct 
bearing on the discipline. An assembly took place at Pataliputra— 
some accounts say with the support of the king, or the two kings, 
or even under their arbitration—and the majority, it would appear, 
voted in favour of these grounds. This majority constituted itself 
into the Mahasamgha, the ‘Great Community’, or Mahasamghikas. 
The minority which rejected the grounds, and which apparently 
included a number of the most senior monks (‘elders’, sthaviras), 
refused to submit to this decision and constituted themselves into 
the School of the Elders, the Sthaviravada. There is a good deal 
of evidence that the Sthaviravada was very strong in the Western 
countries of north India, in the same communities which formerly 
rallied round YasSas, and rather less evidence that the Mahasamgha 
represented to some extent the Eastern party.* If this is so it might 
explain the relative weakness of the Sthaviravada at Pataliputra, 
which is in the East, and their being outvoted there. At the same 
time, though there does seem to have been a tendency to 
geographical distribution of the schools these groupings are not 
clear cut: most of the schools maintained some representation in 
the old regions of the Buddha’s activities in the East, and partic- 
ularly at the imperial capital, Pataliputra, whilst the Mahasamgha 
was represented at scattered places in the West and the far North- 
West. Moreover, the divided schools do not seem to have been 
estranged by unbuddhistic feelings of bitterness and hostility, for 
all that they denounce each other’s propositions in their theoret- 


1. See Lamotte HBI 308 and 315 and the references there giyen. This account 
seems the most trustworthy and independent. 

2. The primary discussion of this geographical distribution is in Prayluski La 
légende de Ul’ empereur Acoka, Paris 1923, but there has been some criticism of his 
conclusion. We may leave details until we come to the individual schools. 
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ical works; on the contrary monks of different schools are found 
later to live side by side in the same dwellings (viharas) in apparent 
harmony, and wandering monks were not troubled by questions 
about their affiliation to a school when seeking lodgings among 
distant communities.' 

As to the founder of the Mahasamgha, the Sammitiya tradition 
calls him Bhadra, who enunciated the five grounds ‘which after- 
wards were adopted by Naga and Saramati’. Other sources,” 
however, call him Mahadeva and say that his grounds were adopted 
by the assemblies of the Nagas (plural), of the Easterners (variant: 
‘Borderers’) and of the BahuSrutas (the Learned—afterwards the 
name of a school of the Mahasamgha). Evidently Bhadra equals 
Mahadeva, whose grounds were accepted by certain schools (as- 
semblies, rather than persons), which would be the Mahasamgha 
and/or some of its later offshoots. Some confusion may.have 
arisen because there is another celebrated Mahadeva among the 
Mahasamgha schools, who later produced further schisms within 
them. As to the other names, they are all restored from Tibetan 
or Chinese translations and are conjectural. It would probably be 
better to read Nagara (‘of the cities’) for Naga, understanding the 
communities of certain cities (in Magadha and Vrji ?) as opposed 
to the ‘Borderers’. 

The five grounds are (1) that an arhant can be seduced by 
another person, (2) that an arhant may be ignorant of some 
matters, (3) that an arhant may be in doubt, (4) that an arhant 
may receive information from (be instructed by) another person, 
(5) that one may enter the Way as the result of spoken words. 

The explanation of the first ground is that an arhant may have 
erotic dreams due to visitations by deities. The next three grounds 
are really different aspects of a single point, which is the same 
question which we discussed in Chapter Five: did the Buddha claim 
omniscience? If arhants (of whom the Buddha was of course one) 
were completely omniscient they would not have to ask the way 
when travelling, and so on, would have no doubt whether they 
actually were arhants. Bhadra (Mahadeva) thus maintained that 
they were not omniscient in this sense, although they were freed. 
The last ground perhaps means that one can enter the Buddhist 


1. Lamotte HBI 573. 
29. Lamotte HBI 302 ff. from Vasumitra, etc. 
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way merely through words, rather than through one’s experience. 
It might even refer to ritualistic formulae used to ‘induce’ the way, 
as opposed to meditation. 

The whole trend here is evidently to make the state of being 
an arhant more easily attainable than Bhadra’s opponents be- 
lieved. At the same time it Is clear that these opponents were 
alleged to be setting a higher standard for the arhant than the 
Tripitaka, according to our reading of it in Chapter Five, warrants. 
The Buddha himself, we were there led to believe, did not claim 
complete omniscience such as would enable him to know the 
name of every person he met without being told and to find his 
way anywhere in the world with no guide. Enlightenment to him 
did not mean this kind of magical performance, but the under- 
standing of certain truths and consequent mental freedom. 

It is, as we saw, the canon of the Sthaviravadins themselves which 
contains the most categorical repudiation of the kind of omni- 
science a magician or conjuror might pretend to,' and in fact in 
their critique of the five grounds’ they do not seem to have gone 
so far as their opponents suggest. They were, however, uncompro- 
mising on the first ground: a real arhant was of such a nature that 
he was beyond any influence at all, moreover the attainment of 
this state was definitive and final. On the other hand in dealing 
with the second and third grounds’ they carefully limit the question 
to knowledge of the truths of Buddhism, the three sciences, etc., 
and set aside as irrelevant to knowledge, in the sense of progress 
on the Buddhist way, the ‘knowledge’ of names, geography, species 
of plants and the like.* They maintain the same distinction on the 
fourth ground :°an arhant may be informed of people’s names and 
so on by another person, but cannot be instructed in the Buddhist 
doctrine and way, which he understands perfectly. It is clear that 
Bhadra and the Mahasamgha went further and admitted other 
limitations of an arhant’s knowledge, even in-regard to the truths 
and the way of Buddhism, but our sources do not seem to give us 
information on how far they went. Perhaps both parties exagger- 
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ated each other’s positions in order to make them obviously 
contrary to the Tripitaka. On the fifth ground the Sthaviravadins 
suggest’ that their opponents held that the use of speech was 
necessary to entering into the meditations, which would clearly be 
contrary to the 7pitaka, or to entering on the way, which is less 
clearly so but which they interpret as meaning that by uttering the 
correct speech one enters the way regardless of one’s actions, such 
as murder. 

We seem led to the conclusion that the two parties were less far 
apart than at first sight they appear to be, except on the first 
ground. The Sthaviravada were categorical that an arhant was by 
nature beyond the reach of any possible seduction; the Mahasamgha 
allowed an arhant to be seduced in a dream. Between these 
opinions no compromise could be found, despite all the Buddha's 
injunctions (in the Vinaya) on the reconciliation of dissident views. 
The majority of the assembly held that an involuntary happening 
was no indication of whether one was an arhant or not, and thereby 
no doubt made it possible for more persons to be recognised as 
arhants. The minority, which included, apparently, most of the 
elders, refused to countenance such a weakness, such an evident 
attachment to the world. 

No compromise having been reached, the two parties separated 
and became two schools of Buddhism. Afterwards they gradually 
came to disagree on several more grounds, partly through working 
out the implications of their positions. In particular the nature of 
the Buddha was reconsidered. In the T7ipitaka he is not apparently 
distinguished from any other arhant, except that he had the 
exceptional genius necessary to discover the truths unaided whilst 
the others were helped by his guidance. The Sthavirayada re- 
mained closer to this conception, though gradually they attributed 
a higher status to the Buddha, eventually complete ‘omniscience’ 
(sarvajnata) ,* especially in their more popular propaganda. The 
Mahasamgha, on the other hand, having relaxed or at least not 
made more stringent the conditions for an arhant, found it 
desirable to make a clear distinction in the case of the Buddha: 
he was a being of quite a different nature, far above other human 
beings or perhaps not really,a human being at all. They thus began 
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that transformation of the Buddha, and his doctrine, which led 
step by step to the Mahayana, from the humanism of the original 
Tripitaka to the supernaturalism of most of the Mahayana sitras. 

The first schism was followed by several others within each of 
the two schools it produced. A more comprehensive summary of 
the eventual doctrinal positions of each school can conveniently 
be given after these later schisms have been traced. 


The Abhidharma 


It is doubtful, as we saw above, whether any Abhidharma texts such 
as we find current in the schools were recited at the First Rehearsal. 
Perhaps nothing more than a Mairka then existed, the extent of 
which it 1s very difficult to determine. By comparing the available 
Abhidharma texts, however, we are led to the conclusion that 
already within the first two centuries after the parinirvana, and in 
great part before the First Schism, a substantial development had 
taken place. It is true that among the available texts of the schools 
there is not a single work which can be shown to be common even 
to two schools, let alone to all. Perhaps if we had a Mahasamghika 
text (apart from the very late Tativasiddhisastva of the Bahusruuka 
school) our picture would be different, but since we find even two 
branches of the Sthaviravada (the Sthaviravada proper and the 
Sarvastivada) differing widely in their texts it is not probable 
(though not absolutely impossible) that the Mahasamghika 
Abhidharma agreed closely with either of them. That both these 
Sthaviravadin schools count seven treatises as constituung their 
Abhidharmas seems to be mere coincidence, unless we suppose that 
the united Sthaviravada already had seven treatises, which the 
schismatic Sarvastivada rejected and replaced by new works. How- 
ever, if no texts agree as closely as the Vinayas or the Sutras of 
the schools, there are some major agreements in the matter of the 
texts from which we can infer the nature of the earliest Abhidharma 
tradition. The Samgiliparyaya of the Sarvastivadins is a special case, 
being simply a recension of the Samgiti Siitra of the Dirgha with 
commentary added. 

What is an Abhidharma text ? A mdirkd is a set of headings serving 
as notes on the doctrine. Thus in Chapter Four we took a matrka 
from Chapter Three and elaborated it. An abhidharma is such an 
elaboration (most Abhidharma texts propose such a matrka at the 
beginning and then proceed to elaborate it), but as a rule it is 
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rather more than that, more than a selection of appropriate Sutra 
texts supplying the required details. An abhidharma analyses the 
materials it collects from the Sitra, poses questions and answers 
them, works out a systematic treatise. In a sense then it explains 
the Sitra, but naturally it tends to go beyond this in systematising 
the doctrine. Most, perhaps all, schools of Buddhism agree that 
this work of systematisation began already during the lifetime of 
the Buddha. The Master himself, apparently, did not undertake it 
beyond sometimes proposing matrkas, but continued giving dis- 
courses on aspects of the doctrine in his day to day teaching activity 
and producing dialogues of very varied kinds in discussion with the 
very various people he met. It is certain of his leading monks, 
above all Sariputra, who were charged with ‘research’ or elabora- 
tion on abhidharmalines.' In the Samgitisitra and in the Sarvastivada 
Samgitiparyaya, in fact, it 1s Sariputra who expourids a systematic 
treatise to the monks in the presence of the Buddha, the latter 
merely approving it at the end. Other traditions associate an elder 
named Katyayana with this type of work. The Ekottara Agama’ has 
the Buddha praise him for being the best at analysing in detail 
what has been stated briefly. According to the Prajnaptivada school 
of the Mahasamgha* he composed a treatise which in particular 
discriminated between the two levels of statement (see pp. 146ff.) 
in the sitras, the ‘ultimate’ and the ‘concealing’. It appears that 
a version, probably apocryphal, of this treatise was handed down 
in that school. The Sthaviravada has a text on interpretation 
ascribed to Katyayana, the Petaka-upadesa. The Mahisasakas also 
had a Petaka (Ps Ganthipada pp. 106). The Vinayas of the 
Dharmaguptakas and Kasyapiyas state that an Upadesa was recited 
at the First Rehearsal, in the Ksudraka.* 

The Samgitiparyaya may be taken as the most primitive Abhidharma 
text now available. In fact it is an enormous mairka, lists of 
principles mentioned in the sutras grouped somewhat arbitrarily 
in ones, twos, threes, etc. up to tens. Altogether there are more 
than two hundred headings, each containing from one to ten 
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‘principles’. Most of them are explained by quoting the Sima, i.e. 
by the ‘suwira-analysis’ or ‘without questions’ (aprasnaka) method. 
As the Tattvasiddhi presupposes a very similar matrka@ it appears 
that the Bahusrutiyas had a similar Abhidharma text. 

The mairka which we studied in Chapter Four served as the 
kernel of a very different type of text, which was abhidharma in the 
full sense of discussion on the doctrine (dharma). The Vibhanga of 
the Sthaviravada, the Dharmaskandha of the Sarvastivada, the 
Sadriputrabhidharmasdastra (which seems to belong to the 
Dharmaguptakas, known from the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya to have 
had an Abhidharma in four sections, as this is—Przyluski and 
Lamotte have gone astray in reading the Vinaya reference as giving 
five sections!) are three texts of different schools which are 
nevertheless akin, though very far from identical, or even recen- 
sions of one archetype, and appear to have grown out of this 
kernel. In each of them a dozen or more other headings were 
added to the presumed original seven, so that the five groups 
(skandhas), the entrances (dyatanas) of the senses and the bases 
(dhatus—of which there are yarious sets) on the one hand and the 
Four Truths and the sequence of conditions (pratyayas)on the 
other were covered, thus making the treatise more comprehensive 
(the four meditations and other topics were also supplied). There 
is evidence that several other schools had similar texts, for the 
Sariputrabhidharmasastra is a work in four sections? called Saprasnaka 
(‘with questions’), Aprasnaka (‘without questions’), Samyukta- 
samgraha (‘conjoined and inclusion’, i.e. principles occurring 
together and inclusion in classes as two basic kinds of relation 
between principles) and Nidana (‘source’, causation), and some- 


1. Lin, Aide-mémoire, p. 45, suggested the Mahisasakas, whilst the Mahasamgha also 
is a possibility. That the school is doubtful reflects partly our unfortunate 
ignorance of the Mahasamgha and partly the great antiquity of this text, which 
does not make clear any position in regard to the main controversies of the 
schools (further study may shed a little more light: thus the text recognises nine 

- unsynthesised principles). One might possibly infer the Mahasamgha matrka 
from certain lists in the Prajnadpdramita, since this appears to derive from the 
Caitika/Saila school of Mahasamgha. For example the 10,000 recension (Konow, 
10 ff.) lists the groups, entrances, bases, Truths, conditions, self-possession, 
exertion, (etc. up to) the way, three entrances to freedom (emptiness, the 
signless and the uncommitted—see below Chapter Nine, p. 300, for the 
Sthaviravada equivalent), meditation, the immeasurables (see p. 191 above), 
etc. See now ‘The Ghosts of Nirvana’. 


2. Lamotte HBI pp. 208 f. 
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what similar sections have been noted by Lamotte’ in the 
Abhidharmas as described in other schools. The Kasyapiya 
(Haimavata) in particular had Saprasnaka, Aprasnaka, Samgraha 
(‘inclusion’), Samyoga (‘conjunction’) and Sthana (‘place’, ‘case’, 
‘circumstance’, a word which also came to mean ‘cause’, “basis’), 
which seems to be the same four sections arranged as five. The 
Dharmaguptas had four sections with partly different names, which 
may yet have been similar in content. 

Of these four or five sections it is the first two only which parallel 
the Vibhanga and Dharmaskandha and elaborate the score or so of 
headings we have just referred to. The Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada 
had separate treatises on the subjects of the remaining sections: 
the Dhatukatha and Dhatukaya on classification and conjunction of 
principles; the Patthana and part of the Vijnanakaya on conditions 
(‘cause’, etc.). Both these latter works, however, are relatively late, 
and we might suggest that the elaborations on the conditions in 
the Vibhanga and Dharmaskandha were sufficient parallel, but for 
the fact that the SdariputrabhidharmaSastra (perhaps the oldest 
Abhidharma extant) has some elaboration going beyond those texts 
(33 *hetus including 10 *pratyayas, *sarvatraga, etc.).* The Patthana 
operates with twenty-four kinds of pratyaya (the Sarvastivadins were 
satisfied with only four, though they added six kinds of cause, het). 
The Tattvasiddhi of Harivarman, representing the Bahusrutiya, 
whilst presupposing a text very similar to the Vibhanga, 
Dharmaskandha and Saprasnaka-Aprasnaka, including the topic of 
the ‘persons’ pudgalas, rejects inclusion and conjunction (see the 
Thesis of the author’s student, Professor S. Katsura, 1974, p. 77, 
which at last has fully clarified this important work, the only 
abhidharma treatise known of any of the Mahasamgha schools). 
According to the Sthaviravada Kathavatthu Commentary (p. 94) 
other schools rejected inclusion and conjunction, such as the 
Rajagirikas and Siddharthikas, both of which belong to the 
Mahasamgha group (see p. 279 below). It is not clear whether the 
Mahasamgha group as a whole rejected this part of the Abhidharma 
and whether it was an innovation of the Sthaviravada and its 
offshoots. 


1. HBI p. 198. 
9. The twelve conditions in the sequence are expanded by taking ageing, dying 
grief, etc., and matter, sentience, as separate items; ‘food’ is another raueesl 
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From this evidence we may conclude that the earliest form of 
Abhidharmawe can reconstruct, and which was probably elaborated 
during the first two centuries after the parinirvana, consisted of the 
following sections : (1) Samgitiparyaya; (2) Aprasnaka (of which the 
Samgitiparyaya may simply have constituted the first part) based on 
the matrka of the practical doctrine, self-possession and other 
topics, explained by quotations from the Siitra; (3) Saprasnaka 
developed from the theoretical mdtrkas of the groups, sense- 
entrances, bases, Four Truths, etc., defined and then explained by 
the abhidharma-analysis which consists in the application to the 
principles concerned of certain dichotomies (contradictories) and 
trichotomies (contraries); (4) a study of conditions, perhaps called 
Prasthana, dealing with the four conditions ‘cause’ (hetu), ‘support’ 
(alambana), ‘immediate’ (anantara) and ‘dominant’ (adhipati) 
(the Sarvastivada, Harivarman and Nagarjuna, p. 362 below, 
confirm that these were the original four conditions discussed 
here, the Sthaviravada and Sdariputrabhidharmasétra also accept 
them, though they add many more conditions by subdividing the 
first). To these sections the Sthaviravada group at least added the 
classification (inclusion) of principles into the groups, sense- 
entrances, bases, etc., and the conjunction of principles which can 
occur simultaneously (at the same point in a sequence). The 
Petakopadesa on the interpretation of the Stra was probably 
originally part of the Asudraka, in other words an appendix to the 
Sitrapitaka. However the Prajnhaptivada and possibly the 
Mahasamgha group in general included it in their Abhidharma. As 
for the Sthaviravada Abhidhamma extant in Pali, the school re- 
placed the Samgitiparyaya by the Dhammasamgani (pp. 290 ff. 
below). The Aprasnaka and Saprasnaka were combined in the 
Vibhanga (as the Sarvastivada combined them in the Dharmaskandha), 
but the chapter on the ‘persons’ pudgalas was removed as dealing 
merely with concepts, not with ultimate reality, and kept as a 
separate book (the Sarvastivada appear to have suppressed the 
persons completely). 

The Aprasnaka seems originally to have included self-possession, 
exertion, power, the way, meditation, the sequence of conditions 
in conditioned origination, miscellaneous ‘knowledges’ (j7anas), 
persons and perhaps actions and defilements and other topics. The 
Saprasnaka included the groups, sense-entrances, bases, truths, 

faculties (which though from the practical doctrine consisted of 
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a set of principles amenable to the abhidharma-analysis) and the 
factors of enlightenment. Both these sections consisted mainly of 
systematic restatements of the contents of the Sitra, of collections 
of material on a given topic scattered throughout the Sutra Pitaka. 
Some further explanations were added and the aim set, and no 
doubt largely realised (it is completely realised in the extant 
Sthaviravada Abhidhamma), was to produce a precise definition of 
every term in the system, assuming of course that the doctrine was 
a single consistent system. This included the identification of 
synonymous terms and sometimes the distinction of different 
meanings of the same word in different contexts. Under the 

abhidharma-analysis, the dichotomies or ‘dyads’ applied included 

thought and non-thought, a cause and not a cause, internal and 

external and many others. The trichotomies or ‘triads’ began with 

good, bad and indeterminate. This analysis clarified the position 

of every principle in the total system and its relation to all the 

others. 

The study of conditions appears to carry the doctrine beyond 
what was taught by the Buddha, since there seems to have been 
no siira' which enunciates these four, though the terms are used 
separately in different contexts. Whereas the conditions in condi- 
tioned origination are restricted to the question of transmigration, 
the origination of unhappiness, these four conditions are more 
general. The ‘cause’ was the most general of the four, covering 
such different cases as an action as condition for its result and a 
sense object as condition for the functioning of a sense-organ. The 
‘support’ as we have seen above is any condition for the occur- 
rence of consciousness (p. 125). The ‘immediate’ is each moment 
in the stream of consciousness as condition for the next, the basic 
continuity of consciousness. The ‘dominant’ is a ‘force’ directing 
thought. 

This activity of systematisation developed vigorously during the 
early centuries of Buddhism. As its implications were pursued 
further, disagreements sometimes arose and produced schisms 
among the Buddhists when they could not be resolved. The activity 
then continued with equal or greater vigour in the resulting 
schools, which consequently produced their independent 
Abhidharma treatises subsequently preserved in their separate 
traditions. 





1. But cf. pp. 424f. below. 
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THE POPULARISATION OF BUDDHISM 


Pagodas and Pilgrimages—Poetry and Story-telling—The Personality 
Schism—AsSoka: Buddhism to be Implemented—The ‘All Exist’ and other 


Schisms—Buddhist Poetry in the Time of ASoka—The Results of the Great 
Experiment. 


Pagodas and Pilgrimages 


The Buddha was fond of shrines. When speaking of the hard life of 
a wanderer in the forest, such as his own life before the enlighten- 
ment (p. 47 above), he mentioned that on the posadhanights (see p. 
57) of the wanderers it was his practice to frequent forest shrines and 
meditate there.' These places, it seems, were especially awe-inspiring 
and fearful. Most of them, probably, were sacred trees, which the local 
people in some remote settlement, or even wandering tribes of 
hunters, had for some reason selected as the abodes of spirits,-gods 
and goddesses. It was probably customary for wandering Sramanas to 
frequent these shrines: some of them very likely with the object of 
communicating with the spirits, but perhaps also because they too 
might receive offerings and respect from the local people, whom they 
might also teach on occasion. For the Buddha, however, the purpose 
of visiting shrines was meditation at night, when the local people 
would not disturb him and the only distraction might be animals 
coming to eat food offered to the spirit during the day and left under 
the sacred tree. At night this would be terrifying except to one who 
had attained great concentration and detachment, and so the future 
Buddha might have considered it a good exercise to practice self 
possession and meditation under these conditions. By day on the 
other hand many of these shrines were ‘delightful’ places, as the 
Buddha remarked to Ananda during his last visit to Vaisali (p. 74 
above), at the Capala shrine, of that shrine and several others near 
the city. ; 
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Perhaps the Buddha-thought of instituting specifically Buddhist 
shrines, or of assimilating the existing shrines to the observance of 
the posadha (by laymen as well as monks) reformed into a specifically 
Buddhist ceremony. There is little more than a hint of this in the 
Tripitaka (p. 193 above), but in the Mahaparinirvana Sittra we havea 
rather different proposal put in the mouth of the Buddha (p. 76 
above): after his cremation his ashes should be collected and a 
pagoda erected over them. The same text goes on to mention, besides 
this pagoda, three other places where those trusting in the Buddha 
might find inspiration: his birthplace, the place of his enlightenment 
and the place where he started the wheel of the doctrine. It is 
impossible to say whether the Buddha himself made these proposals, 
or whether the custom of visiting his tomb and other places con- 
nected with him grew up spontaneously after the parinirvanaand was 
afterwards authorised by the Buddhist communities by the addition of 
this passage to the Sutra. The latter seems more credible, the former 
not quite in character with the Buddha as we have otherwise found 
him, but this is a purely subjective judgment. 

The place of the enlightenment was a tree under which the 
Buddha sat in meditation on the night of the enlightenment. In fact 
this tree, or its successor, is still there, at the place now called Bodh 
Gaya, surrounded by throngs of pilgrims. It isa beautiful tree, though 
not now very large, its leaves a bright and translucent green. Itis now 
flanked by a large temple (i.e. a ‘shrine house’). The place where the 
wheel of the doctrine was started, in the park near Varanasi, is marked 
by a pagoda, now a ruinous stump, surrounded by modern temples 
and viharas (dwellings for monks). (The old monuments and build- 
ings of the site, like those of Bodh Gaya and all the other Buddhist 
shrines, viharasand the later universities of northern India were razed 
to the ground by the Muslims after the Turkish conquest, the monks 
were massacred, libraries burned and Buddhism obliterated from the 
countries of its origin. Since the ending of Muslim rule Bodh Gaya 
has been restored and new viharas and temples have been built at 
some of the other places.) The birthplace of the Buddha was also a 
park, and in fact a tree according to the tradition, against which his 
mother supported herself at the time of the event. The Emperor 
Asoka, whom we shall discuss Jater in this chapter, has marked the 
site (now in Nepal and called Rummindei from the ancient Lumbini 
Park) by a stone column surmounted by a horse standing on an 
inverted lotus as the capital. (The horse has nothing to do with the 
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birth, but probably symbolises the renunciation and legendary escape 
from Kapilavastu on horseback.) He erected a similar column in the 
Varanasi park, but crowned with four lions standing appropriately on 
wheels and bearing a single larger wheel on their backs. 

As for the pagoda to be erected over the Buddha’s ashes, according 
to the Mahaparinirvana Sutra the surrounding states as well as the 
Northern Malla Republic laid claim to the ashes and a considerable 
quarrel arose. The claimants were pacified by a brahman who gave 
them a share each, thus eight shares were distributed and eight 
pagodas were builtin different countries: Northern Malla, Southern 
Malla, Vrji, Magadha (at Rajagrha, for AjataSsatru claimed his share), 
Sakya, Kraudya, Bulaka and Visnudvipa. In addition the brahman 
made a pagoda in his own village over the urn in which he had 
collected the ashes and the (?) Mauryas, who arrived too late with 
their claim, made a pagoda over the charcoal embersof the Buddha's 
pyre (the Sarvastivada version calls these last manavas, ‘young 
brahmans’, but the Sthaviravada text has them warriors, like all the 
other claimants except the Visnudvipa brahmans). Thus there were 
at first ten pagodas, of which eight were believed to contain actual 
physical relics of the Buddha. A festival was held at each of them, after 
which they continued to be honoured. These early ‘pagodas’ were 
probably nothing but hemispherical mounds, not unlike prehistoric 
tumuli, very different from the later constructions of brick and stone 
and the tall towers which gradually developed out of them and became 
the typical ‘pagoda’ shape now called to mind by that word. The 
KuSsinagari pagoda thus had several rivals, and in fact the Kraudya 
pagoda at Ramagrama was the most celebrated in legend, since it was 
believed to be guarded by dragons. Later, a shrine (temple) was built 
at the site of the parinirvana. 

Several other places connected with the life of the Buddha were 
gradually added to these centres of pilgrimage and adorned with 
suitable monuments. In addition, more remote cities and other places 
laid claim to similar fame, without benefit of authority in the Tripitaka 
until apocryphal texts could be manufactured to encourage the local 
enthusiasts, so that by the third century after the parinirvana the 
wanderings of the Buddha seemed to have extended as far as the 
Hindu Kush to the North-West and the Tamil country (Kanici) and 
Ceylon to the South. In this way the Buddha was as it were brought 
in person to inspire the people of many countries of the Indian 
continent. The monuments at the places of pilgrimage were deco- 
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rated with reliefs depicting the popularly celebrated events in the life 
of the Buddha, many of which can still be admired either in their 
original places or in museums, and without doubt the pilgrims 
listened to the stories of the same episodes narrated by their guides. 
Perhaps they took away with them carved wooden souvenirs of their 
pilgrimage:-a lotus from Kapilavastu, a tree from Bodh Gaya, a wheel 
from Varanasi, a pagoda from KusSinagari, for as yet it was not the 
custom to represent the Buddha directly as a human figure. With 
these the pilgrims might set up their own household shrines on their 
return home. 


Poetry and Story-telling 


Let us now turn to the evidence of the literature paralleling this great 
movement to spread and popularise Buddhism. Here we may notice 
two distinct lines of development. Firstly the Buddhists participated in 
a new trend in poetry which originated in Magadha in about the same 
period as the Buddha and during the next three centuries or so 
created many new techniques of metrics and poetics.' Secondly in 
order to satisfy the popular demand for stories, legends and what is 
sometimes known as ‘edification’ many narratives were elaborated 
and appended to the Ksudraka Agama, or in some schools to the Vinaya 
(in the latter case the episodes from the life of the Buddha were 
greatly expanded and all kinds of stories and poetry inserted among 
them). 

Some of the monks who followed the Buddha had been poets, or 
even actors, before they ‘went forth’, according to the Sthaviravada 
tradition, and certainly their achievements are considerable, and 
professional,.in the service of the doctrine. To the probably small 
kernel of verses by monks and nuns originally collected in the 
Ksudraka more were gradually added through the centuries by poets 
of varying capacities. Probably the most famous poet among the 
followers of the Buddha was VagiSsa, to whom the following verses 
(which belong to the earliest phase of Buddhist poetry and therefore 
are most likely to belong to the Buddha’s lifetime) are ascribed. 





1. Pali Metreis a study of this new movement in metrics. Here we shall follow its 
conclusions as regards the chronology of this Sthaviravada poetry, except that 
in the light of our comparative study of the literature of the Buddhist schools in 
this book we are now able to be less cautious in dating and place certain poems 
earlier. Seé also IKL Vol. II, Chapters XI and XII. 
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Vagisa had been a professional poet, and a specialist in improvised 
lyrics. Here is the first verse of an autobiographical poem: 


Intoxicated with poetry we wandered from village to village, 
from city to city, 
then I saw the Buddha who had gone beyond all principles.' 


Here is a short poem on the Buddha: 


More than a thousand monks attend on the Well-gone as he 
teaches the clear doctrine, nirvana which knows no fear 
from any source, 

They listen to the abundant doctrine taught by the Perfectly 
Enlightened One, 

—how glorious the Buddha is, facing the community of monks! 


© Master, your name is ‘Dragon’, best of sages, 
for like a great cloud you rain on your pupils. 


Leaving the afternoon rest from a wish to see the teacher, 
O great hero, your pupil Vagisa salutes your feet." 


On Sariputra: 


Profound and wise, learned in the Way and the wrong way, 
Sariputra of great understanding teaches the monks the 
doctrine; 

He teaches briefly, also speaks in detail, 

pours out his improvisation like the song of the mynah bird; 


By his beautiful voice, soft and exciting, 


the thoughts of the monks are elated and gladdened as they 
listen intently.* 


Our translations are literal only, making no attempt to replace the 
poetic characteristics of the original. It can be seen, however, that 
Vagisa is applying the similes and some of the vocabulary of lyric 
poetry to his new subject. In another poem he likens the Buddha's 
words to cool rain which relieves us from the overpowering heat of 
summer (which makes clearer the comparison with a ‘dragon’ above; 
‘cool’ implies leading to nirvana, from the unhappiness of transmi- 


1. Thag. 1253, also SI 196. 
9. Thag. 1238-41, also SI 192-3. 
3. Thag. 1231-3, also SI 190. 
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gration). Also the voice of the Buddha is compelling, like that of the 
wild goose. 

The following poem is ascribed to Kasyapa (apparently the presi- 
dent of the First Rehearsal), and is very much more poetic since he 
is describing the mountains. Though it is practically impossible to 
reproduce this in translation, we may note that the vocabulary of this 
piece is highly poetic: the ordinary everyday words for ‘elephant, 
‘waters’, ‘clouds’, *‘peacocks’, ‘full of, “places’, etc., are avoided, and 
if they would be repeated synonyms are substituted (except in the 
refrain, which is an archaic touch): 


Spread with garlands of kareri creeper, these are the places 
which delight the mind, 

with the sounds of elephants delightfully resounding, these 
crags delight me. 

Splendid with the colour of blue clouds, with cool clear waters, 

covered with ‘Indra’s herdsmen’ (ladybirds) these crags delight 

me. 

Like ridges of blue clouds, like a fine barrel-vaulted house, 

with the sounds of elephants delightfully resounding, these 
crags delight me. 

Mountains whose surfaces, delightful, are rained on as the sages 
seek them out, 

echoing the peacocks’ cries these crags delight me. 


Perfect when I wish to meditate, for exertion, self-possessed, 
perfect for me, wishing for well-being, for a monk exerting 


himself, 
Perfect when I wish to be comfortable, for a monk exerting 

himself, 
perfect for me, wishing to concentrate, for such a one exerting 

himself. ) 

| 

Clothed in wmma flowers, like the sky covered with clouds, | 
strewn with various flocks of birds these crags delight me. | 
Not full of worldly people, but sought out by herds of wild 

animals, 


strewn with various flocks of birds these crags delight me. 


With clear waters and broad rocks, full of yaks, 
their pools covered with sevala weed, these crags delight me. 
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I do not get such pleasure from the five kinds of musical 
instrument, 

as when, with concentrated mind, I gain insight rightly into the 
doctrine.! 


If not intended merely for circulation among the monks them- 
selves, poetry such as this was aimed at an élite who might find a 
vocation for solitude, might join the community of monks, rather 
than at the masses. More popular, probably, were pieces in the epic 
style like this early poem on the future Buddha, on the renunciation: 


I will sing the famous going-forth, how the man with insight 
went forth, 

how, investigating, he made the going-forth splendid. 

‘Confined is this household life, a dusty entrance’, he said, 

‘But going-forth is open’—seeing this he went forth. _ 

And having gone forth he avoided bad actions, 

abandoning bad speech he purified his way of life. 


(the narrator plunges straight into an episode, famous later, of the 
future Buddha's meeting with King Bimbisara of Magadha:) 


The Buddha (but he is not yet the Buddha!) went to Rajagrha, 
the Mountain Capital of Magadha, 

to gather alms, he who was strewn with excellent marks; 

Bimbisara saw him from his palace, 

and seeing him with those marks he spoke like this. . . . 


(the king comments on the noble appearance of the wanderer, and 
orders messengers to go and ask him where he is going; told he has 
gone to Mount Pandava, one of the five 1:.0untains flanking the 
Mountain Capital, after collecting alms, the king drives out in his 
chariot to see him, and after some polite talk to start the conversation 
continues:) 


‘You are young, youthful, newly fledged, 

handsome and tall like a well-born warrior 

making the vanguard glorious, leading a troop of elephants! 
—I’ll give you lands, enjoy them!—Now tell me who you are’. 


‘In truth, O king, my country is on the slopes of the Himalaya, 


endowed with wealth and energy, in Kosala, 


1. Thag. 1062-71. 
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My clan is the Solar one, by tribe I am a Sakya, 

—from that tribe I have gone forth, not yearning for pleasures. 
Having seen disadvantage in pleasures, security in renunciation, 
I am going for exertion—it is this which excites my mind."! 


Another similar piece describes the ‘exertion’ to attain enlighten- 
ment, on the banks of the River Nairanjana (near Uruvilva and Bodh 
Gaya, but the latter is on rising ground some distance from the river). 
This scene develops into a dialogue with Death, who urges the future 
Buddha to give up the hard struggle, the asceticism and fasting, and 
make the most of his life—-by all means doing good, but not exerting 
himself like this. The future Buddha rejects these words of temptation 
and hypocrisy, since the life recommended is only death postponed, 
and continues with his asceticism, with the drying up of his flesh and 
blood (likened to the nearby river, since it is the dry season), which 
makes his thought clearer and strengthens his self-possession, under- 
standing and concentration. He repels the ‘armies’ of Death—plea- 
sure, loneliness, hunger, thirstand others. The god goes off dejected— 
like a crow which mistook a stone for a piece of fat—letting his vina 
(flute) fall from under his arm in his depression.* This ‘temptation 
by Death’ just before the enlightenment became a most popular 
subject among the Buddhists, depicted through every medium of art 
and a typical episode in the legend of the Buddha which was gradually 
elaborated as a main part of the presentation of Buddhism to the 


masses. 
Here is an autobiographical piece ascribed to the monk Sunita: 


I was born in a low family, poor and starving, 

my work was low—I was a sweeper 

disgusting to men, despised, treated with contempt; 
humbling my mind I would pay respect to many people. 
Then I saw the Buddha leading the community of monks, 
the great hero, entering the capital of Magadha. 

I put down my carrying pole and approached to pay respect 
—the highest of men waited, through compassion for me 
—J saluted the teacher’s feet, then waiting on the side 
I asked the highest of all beings to let me go forth. 


1. Sn 405-9 and 420-4. cf. MSV, SOR I pp. 94-5. 
9. $n 425-49. 
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‘Come, monk!’ he said to me—that was my ‘entrance’ (to the 
community) (Sunita follows the admonitions of the teacher and 
attains enlightenment and freedom, meditating at night, then:) 


As the night ended and the sun rose, 
Indra and Brahma came and bowed to me with joined hands: 
‘Hail to thee, learned among men! Hail to thee, highest of men! 


As the influences are exhausted in you, dear sir, you are indeed 
one worthy of gifts. . .” 


In other words he is a true brahman, as good as any high class 
brahman by birth. He is also the superior of the gods, and God 
Himself, who come to pay their respects. At the end of the poem 
Sunita tells us that the Buddha explained to him that the real 
brahman is one who lives the ‘best life’, with restraint and self- 
control.' Here then is another kind of popular expression of Bud- 
dhism: the levelling of class distinctions, or rather the substitution of 
merit for birth, the Buddha's complete lack of prejudice, and the idea 
that a monk may mix with the gods and even be their superior. 

All the poems quoted so far seem to belong to the earliest phase 
represented in the extant Buddhist literature. The following is possi- 
bly as much asa century later, and may be dated to about 400 B.c. Here 
the ethical and social teaching of the Buddha is put into metrical 
form, and the poent is certainly for circulation in society, not merely 
for private recitation by monks: 


One skilled in welfare should act, having understood the calmed 
State; 

he should be capable, straight, very straight, using good words, 
soft, not arrogant, 


And contented, easily satisfied, with little business and frugal 
habits, 

calmed faculties, and wise, not proud or covetous among the 
people, 


He should do nothing at all which is mean, which others, being 
discerning, would blame. 


Let all beings be happy and secure, let all be happy! 





1. Thag. 620 ff. 
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Whatever living beings there are, timid or strong, -without 
exception, 
the tall or large, medium or small, minute or gross; 


Those seen or unseen, living far away or nearby, 
those born already and those yet seeking birth, let all beings be 


happy! 

None should deceive another, or despise any, anywhere, 

or, being angry, feeling repulsion, wish unhappiness for 
another. 


As a mother would look after her only child, with her life, 
even so should one develop one’s thoughts, without limit, 
towards all beings. 


Benevolent thoughts towards the whole world one should de- 
velop without limit, 

above, below, all round, unconfined, without hatred, without 
rivalry; 

Whether staying or going, sitting, lying down, one should be 
without stupidity, 

one should resolve on this self-possession (through benevo- 
lence)—this, they say, is the best way of life.! 


Amongst the more popular poetry of the Buddhists we find some 
pieces which appear to go outside the circle of strictly Buddhist ideas 
into the field of popular legends and stories. They may bear indirectly 
on Buddhist conceptions, or even show signs of assimilation and 
adaptation for didactic purposes. Going back for a moment to the 
earliest period we find these curious verses in a sttra of the Dirgha of 
the Sthaviravada (No. 32), possessed also by the Sarvastivadins* and 
the Chinese 7mpitaka. They appear to belong to the same circle of 
ideas as the stories of the ideal society which we read in Chapter Six, 
but here this society is supposed to exist in an inaccessible part of the 
Earth at present, instead of the remote past or future: 


In delightful Uttarakuru, near beautiful Mount Meru,” 
men are born unselfish, without any possessions; 


1. Sn 143 ff. The last strophe is omitted, its metre indicating that itis a later addition. 


2. Atanatika Sutra ( Hoffmann). 
3. The central mountain of the Earth, i.e. the north pole. Pali Neru. 
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they sow no seed, draw no ploughs; 
men enjoy rice growing wild, uncultivated. 


The rice grains have no husk or coating, are clean and fragrant, 
—they cook them in a gourd and then enjoy a meal... . 


... There the trees are always in fruit, full of various flocks of 
birds, 


resounding with peacocks and herons and soft cuckoos....! 


The greatest collecuon of stories, at least in the Sthaviravada 
Tripitaka, is the Jataka section of the Ksudraka. At present this collec- 
tion contains about 550 stories, but these were brought together 
gradually round a much smaller kernel. This section of the Ksudraka 
is in verse with the exception (which is mixed prose and verse) of 
only one story. For some stories, however, there is only one verse, 
whilst others are true epic pieces with up to nearly a thousand verses. 
Some, then, are complete epic narratives, whilst others merely assume 
the story instead of narrating it, are either memorial verses to recall 
it to a narrator who knows it and will retell it in his own words, or 
the ‘highlights’ of a story, such as the decisive exchanges in dialogue, 
serving in fact the same purpose. The stories were not written out in 
full by the Sthaviras for many centuries (when some of them seem to 
have been half forgotten), when they were given the form of a 
‘commentary’ on the verses written (as we now have it in Pali) in 
Ceylon. A few _/ataka poems are as old as the earliest period, but tne 
composition went on for several centuries. The following episode 
from one of the long epic pieces belongs to about 400 B.c., like the 
poem on benevolence above. The Buddha in one of his previous lives 
was a minister named Mahausadha,.whose brilliance at court arouses 
deadly resentment from four other leading ministers. They insinuate 
to the king that he is a traitor, and suggest that he can be tested and 
found out by an apparently innocuous question about secrecy. If he 
says a secret should never be revealed to anyone at all, they suggest, 
he should not be trusted. The following dialogue ensues: 


King : The five wise men have met—a question occurs to me, 
listen to it: . 
whether a blameworthy matter or a praiseworthy one, to 
whom may a secret be revealed? 





l. D III 199 ff. 
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Senaka: Even you must reveal this, protector of the Earth, lord and 
endurer of burdens, tell us this; 
reflecting on your will and pleasure, O king of men, the 
five wise men will speak. 


King : A secret may be revealed to a wife, whether it is 
blameworthy or praiseworthy, 
if she is virtuous, inaccessible to others, controlled by her 
husband ’s will, pleasing. 


Senaka: A secret may be revealed to a friend, whether. ... 
if he is a refuge to one in difficulty and afflicted, a 
resource, a support. 


(The other three ministers who are party to the plot say ¢spectively 
that a secret may be revealed to a virtuous brother, a goo.) sonanda 
loving mother, then:) 


Mahausadha: The secrecy of a secret is good, the revealing ofa 
secret is not praised, 
a wise man should bear it whilst it has not borne 
fruit, 
but when the matter is accomplished he may speak 
at pleasure. 
(The king draws the intended conclusion and afterwards issues a 
secret order for Mahausadha to be executed, but this worries him 
when he thinks of the minister’s former services, and he confides in 
the queen:) 


Queen: Why are you perplexed, O king? This that we hear is not 
the speech of the king of men! 
thinking of what are you depressed? O king Iam notat 
fault (for asking). 


King : “The wise Mahausadha must be executed’: because I have 
ordered the execution of the sage, 
I am depressed thinking of it. O queen you are notat fault. 


(Despite the secrecy of the order Mahausadha disappeared before he 
could be arrested. According to the ‘commentary’— for these connect- 
ing links are mostly found only in the prose commentary, the actual 
verses giving the dialogues—he seizes control of the capital the next 
day and then faces the king. However, what follows does not confirm 
that he wentas far as this, but only that he somehow secures another 
meeting with the king, with the other ministers present; we may 
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suppose he emerges from hiding when given a guarantee of safety:) 


King : You disappeared in the evening and now you come, 
hearing what was your mind apprehensive? 
Who said what to you, O wise one? Now we shall hear 
those words, tell me that! 
Mahausadha: “The wise Mahausadha must be executed’: 
if, O king, in the evening you discussed this 
confidentally, 
privately told it to your wife, this secret, being re- 
vealed, was heard by me. 


(The king sees the point and feels angry with the queen, but 
Mahausadha presses on with the following:) 
The wicked deed of Senaka in the sala wood, the low 
thing he did, 
he told in private to a friend; this secret, being 
revealed, was heard by me. 
(Senaka admits this and is arrested) 
Your man Putkasa, O king, has a disease which 
makes him unfit for the royal service, 
he told this in private to his brother. . . 


(Arrest of Putkasa. Similarly the other two ministers are one unfit and 
the other in possession of a jewel which was missing; they had told 
their son or mother. Both are arrested, and Mahausadha concludes 
the proceedings by repeating his first verse about the secrecy of a 
secret being good. . .).! 


It is hard to see what this had to do with Buddhist ethics, except 
to underline the fact that telling the whole truth is a virtue attainable 
only by sramanas who have ‘left the world’. The point of the story, 
however, is really to glorify the Buddha in his past life for his wisdom. 
Its interest is also the dramatic presentation which it seems to imply, 
to need. Though there are no actual dramas in the Tripitaka (not 
counting late additions to the Tibetan Tmpitaka, of course) there is 
evidence, as we shall see, that certain dramatic episodes in it, particu- 
larly in the Samyukta, were presented on the stage at festive assemblies. 
No doubt it was considered inappropriate for monks and nuns to go 
to the theatre, but this has led to misunderstanding and confusion 
among modern scholars. As we saw above (p. 177), festivals do not 


1. Jataka VI 379 ff. 
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seem to have been considered harmful for laymen, though ‘addiction’ 
to them could be. The point surely was the nature of the festivals,-and 
so the Buddhists gradually elaborated a repertoire of dramatic pieces 
as well as other types of literature, and we shall find in due course that 
they produced a range of full scale plays. A number of other dramatic 
dialogues, which unlike this one are Buddhist in content, may be 
dated in the same period and in the fourth century B.c. 

Probably to the second half of the fourth century B.c. or later 
belongs a poem ascribed to the famous Amrapali (p. 71 above) after 
she became a nun, which teaches impermanence. Here are some 
verses from It: 


Black like the colour of bees, and wavy was my hair; 
through age it’s like coarse hemp: truthful are these words, not 
false! 


Smooth like a conch shell well polished, my throat was once 
lustrous; 
through age it’s ruined, destroyed: truthful are these words, not 


false! 


Full and round, firm and high, my breasts were once lustrous; 

in age which is like a drought’ they hang dry: truthful are these 
words, not false! 

Like two elephant’s trunks, my thighs were once lustrous; 

through age they’re like bamboo stems: truthful are these words, 
not false! 

... such was this body—shattered, the home of much suffering, 

it’s become like an old house with falling stucco: truthful are 
these words, not false! 


The Personality Schism 


Before we trace the literature and the popularisation of Buddhism 
further we must bring our history down to the third century after the 
parinirvanaand the third century B.c. The Emperor Dhanananda, son 
of Mahapadma, was extremely unpopular on account of his oppressive 
and arbitrary rule. He insulted one of his ministers, Kautalya,* who 
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happened to be a man of genius and subtlety. Kautalya went ‘under- 
ground’ and laid plans with Candragupta, a prince connected with 
the royal family of Magadha and perhaps having as good a claim to 
the throne as Dhanananda. Eventually they succeeded in leading a 
revolt which ended the rule of Dhanananda, and in 317 B.c. 
Candragupta became emperor of Magadha and most of India. The 
dynasty descended from him is known as the Mauryas, this being 
presumably his family name, and some sources (Sthaviravada) trace 
his descent from the Maurya Republic which took a share of the 
Buddha's ashes (p. 221 above). Either very early in his reign or even 
before his rebellion was carried to its successful conclusion 
Candragupta eliminated the Greek garrisons along the Indus and 
liberated that part of India from foreign rule. It was during the 
lifetime of the Buddha that the Persian emperors Kurash (Cyrus) and 
Daravavus (Darius) I had conquered Gandhara and Sindhu (Sindhu 
being the country of the lower Indus and Gandhara including a 
section of the middle Indus with its tributary the Kubha, modern 
Kabul, the latter country being the most ancient centre of the Vedic 
tradition—Uddalaka worked out his philosophy there). When Alexander 
overthrew the Persian Empire he laid claim to these territories of 
India and the allegiance of their Persian garrisons, and even tried to 
extend them further east, where he found (in Vahika, modern Panjab) 
a mixture of small Indian republics and monarchies not unlike that 
of eastern India in the Buddha’s time. The attempt proved abortive, 
but the weakening of some of these small states perhaps made it easier 
for Candragupta to incorporate them into the empire of Magadha. 
Even so some of the republics, particularly those not overwhelmed by 
Alexander (Yaudheya, Audumbara, Arjunayana, etc.) retained some 
degree of autonomy and continuity of their institutions, and became 
independent states again later. About 305-3 s.c. Seleucos Nikator as 
Alexander’s successor reasserted his claims in India and marched to 
enforce them. He was decisively defeated by Candragupta and forced 
not only to surrender the disputed territories but also to surrender 
part of Iran (Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia as well as the whole region up 
to the Hindu Kush). An alliance was then concluded between the 
Indians and the Greeks. Candragupta became the ruler ofan empire 
twice as large as that of the Nandas, embracing almost the whole 
Indian world and with it probably all the communities of Buddhists. 
It was during the reign of his son and successor Bindusara (293- 
268 b.c.) that the Sthaviravada underwent a further schism, and the 
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Mahasamgha likewise divided at an unknown date in about the same 
period. Two hundred years after the parinirvana,' therefore in 286 B.c. 
if the date is precise, an elder named Vatsiputra appears to have 
prepared a new recension of the Abhidharma in nine sections (itis a 
matter of speculation what these were), which he claimed to have 
received from Sariputra and Rahula (and presumably intermediate 
teachers) .* It was presumably in this, which seems to be irretrievably 
lost, that he formulated his special doctrine about the ‘person’ 
(pudgala): very likely one of the sections was devoted entirely to this. 
The Sthaviravada school divided over the question whether this 
concept, the ‘person’, should be reckoned as a real principle among 
those listed in the Abhidharmaand at the ultimate (paramdartha) level 
of statement, or whether it is merely a word used in conventional 
language, like ‘self or ‘soul’, ‘life-principle’, ‘being’. The Buddha 
uses the word in some of his discourses, as he uses ‘being’ in others: 
the question was whether he was just using everyday language in 
speaking to hearers who would not understand a philosophical 
statement, or whether he assumed any sort of reality apart from the 
groups, the senses and the various mental principles counted in the 
Abhidharma. Is ‘person’ no more than a kind of pronoun, a demon- 
strative like ‘this’ used when referring to a particular (philosophically 
speaking) collection of the elements or principles combined in a 
living body with consciousness? 

The orthodox Sthaviravadins thought that this was so, that this 
popular conception comes under the rubric in which the Buddha 
rejects such questions as ‘who touches’, ‘who desires’, ‘who eats the 
consciousness-food’, and so on (see pp. 116 ff. above). In their 
Abhidharma’ they afterwards included an elaborate formal refutation of 
the proposition that the ‘person’ exists in the ultimate sense. 

The followers of Vatsiputra, who came to be known as Vatsiputriyas 
after him, accepted the ‘person’ as in some sense, at least, a reality. 
Like all Buddhists at all times they rejected the Brahmanical concept 
of an eternal soul. On the other hand they rejected the orthodox 
Sthaviravada theory (which is also that of all schools of Buddhism 
other than the Vatsiputriyas and their later offshoots) that a living 


]. Bu-ston, Obermiller Vol. II p. 96; Bareau, Les premiers conciles bouddhiques, Paris, 
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being is nothing but the five groups with the senses. Between these 
two alternatives, however, they appear to have found it difficult to 
define what a ‘person’ could be, as a subject which continued and 
transmigrated. In fact they decided that it could not be said what it 
was, it was like the undetermined questions to which there was no 
categorical answer. Nothing could be predicated of the ‘person’. They 
admitted, it appears,’ that the person could not be regarded as 
different from the five groups (as another quite separate group), but 
held also that it was not the same as the groups.* No predicate could 

be applied to it, for example it could not be said that it was eternal 

or that it was non-eternal. Yet it could be cognised by the six kinds 

of consciousness (of the six senses), and it (alone) transmigrated 

from one body of the five groups to another. 

At an unknown date, but within fifty years of this schism among 
the Sthaviravadins, the Mahasamgha also split and produced two new 
schools (it appears that we should reckon the “Mahasamghikas’ asa 
third continuing to exist alongside these as two offshoots—which 
would seem to imply two successive schisms, as in fact Paramartha 
states: first the Ekavyavaharikas). At present scarcely any information 
about the history of the Mahasamgha schools is available: all we 
possess is accounts of a few of their special doctrines alongside fuller 
general accounts of doctrines apparently held by all the Mahasamgha 
schools collectively. The two schoois which now appear were called 
the Ekavyavaharika and the Gokulika (there are variants for the latter: 
Kukkutika, Kukkulika, Kaukkutika, Kaurukullaka,’ etc). The latter are 
believed to have been in some sense specialists in abhidharma, but the 
account of their doctrines in the Sthaviravada tradition ( Kathavatthw 
208 ff. and its commentary) says that they exaggerated a statement in 
the Samyukta‘ that the five groups are nothing but cinders (kukkulain 
Pali), as if it meant that there is no happiness whatever, of any kind, 
in the world, but only unrelieved unhappiness. Of the Ekavyavaharikas 
it is said by the very late authority Bhavaviveka in his Tarkajvala that 
they held that thought is by its nature pure and radiant, inaccessible 
to defilement. He also says they held that ‘all principles are cognised 
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in one moment’ (in enlightenment, presumably?). Other sources 
state that they held that all principles are mere names or concepts.! 


Asoka: Buddhism to be Implemented 


According to Jaina tradition Candragupta was a follower of their 
doctrine and at the end of his reign abdicated and became a Jaina 
monk. Bindusara on the other hand, or at least his queen Dharma, 
patronised the Ajivakas,* who apparently were better qualified for the 
interpretation of omens than the brahmans (cf. pp. 38f. above). When 
the queen was pregnant one of them predicted that she would have 
ason (Asoka) perfectly endowed and wealthy (? text corrupt) adding 
confidentially to the queen afterwards that he would be king also. In 
the event, and contrary to Bindusara’s wish that another of his sons 
(by a different queen) should succeed him, the ministers made Asoka 
emperor in 268 b.c.* Prior to that he had served as ‘prince’ (kumara, 
in effect governor) of the provinces of Gandhara and of Avanti at 
different times (the system of provinces governed by princes is a 
characteristic part of Magadhan administration: in Asoka’s time there 
were at least four such provinces in addition to the metropolitan 
province of Magadha itself). ’ 

The Buddhist sources’ indicate that Asoka favoured the Ajivakas 
after his consecration as Emperor, and in fact we shall see that he 
continued his donations to that sect through most, perhaps all, of his 
reign. The various Buddhist chronicles and legends (as time went on 
the narratives of old chronicles tended to be retold and embellished 
as edifying legends) suggest that at first Asoka was a harsh and 
ruthless ruler, until he was convinced of his error by a Buddhist monk 
and became a lay Buddhist. His character was then transformed and 
he became a model emperor, ‘Asoka the Just” (Dharmasoka), as the 
tradition often calls him, distinguishing him from Asoka the Black. 
It is the more ‘embellished’ legends which lay the most stress on this 
change, for obvious reasons of edification. What underlies the tradi- 
tion is the real change of policy from one based probably on the 
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amoral maxims of power worked out by Kautalya in his Arthasastra 
(Science of Wealth’, i.e. politics and economics) to the ethical social 
programme proposed by the Buddha. 

We are in the fortunate position of being able to go back beyond 
the chronicles to Asoka’s own autobiographical record of his policies 
and struggles. Having decided to implement the principles of Bud- 
dhism in his vast empire he incorporated these principles in the 
imperial edicts issued from time to time to the provinces and districts. 
There was of course nothing new in the regular circulation of 
imperial commands through the Magadhan Empire, but in his deter- 
mination to achieve the maximum publicity for the new policy, and 
to ensure that its implementation would continue long after his own 
time, Asoka caused many of his edicts to be inscribed on stone 
columns and on rocks at all the principal centres of his realm. No 
doubt he used more ephemeral media as well, but to us he has 
bequeathed his ideas in lasting form, many of his inscriptions re- 
maining in their original places or in museums.' About twenty of 
these edicts are preserved in multiple copies set up in different places. 
A dozen more inscriptions primarily of local interest are now known 
in single copies. Besides the three or four main Prakrit dialects used 
in different provinces of the Empire, Asoka used Aramaic (for the 
Persian or Iranian speaking population accustomed to this official 
language of the Persian Empire) and Greek (for the Greek colonists 
in Arachosia, etc.). 

[In what seems to be the earliest of these inscriptions or edicts,” 
issued in 258 s.c., Asoka tells us he had been a lay disciple (updasaka) 
for more than two and a half years, consequently that he became one 
in 261 B.c., we may conclude, in the eighth year (current) of his reign. 
The Buddhist traditions, in fact, say that he meta Buddhist monk who 
convinced him so that he went to the refuges (the Buddha, the 
Doctrine and the Community), in other words became a lay Buddhist 
(they disagree over the name of the monk, since more than one 
school of Buddhism claims the credit for this achievement). Soon 
afterwards, however (261-0 B.c.), Asoka was engaged in a war of 


1. The most convenient edition is Bloch’s : Les inscriptions d’ Asoka, Paris, 1950, but 
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conquest against the country of Kalinga (the modern state of Orissa), 
on the East coast of India South of Magadha. It appears this country 
had formed part of the Magadhan Empire before but had regained its 
independence: Asoka apparently was consolidating his empire at the 
beginning of his reign. 

In an inscription of 256 z.c.' Asoka himself describes this war, 
which was the turning point in his life; a description of a victory by 
the conqueror himself which is perhaps without parallel: ‘When 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin (the names or titles generally used by 
Asoka in the edicts) had been consecrated (king) eight years, Kalinga 
was conquered by us. A hundred and fifty thousand living beings were 
carried off (presumably as slaves, etc.) from there. A hundred thou- 
sand were injured there. Many times that died (including from famine 
or disease caused by the war). After that, now that Kalinga is taken, 
Devanampriya (‘Dear to the gods’—a royal title) is intensely con- 
cerned with principle (dharma, which may be assumed to have herea 
sense similar to the sense it has in connection with the ‘just’ 
emperors of the 77pitaka, pp. 157, 160 f. above, but which will be 
discussed below), loving principle and instructing in principle. 
Devanampriya is grieving over the conquest of Kalinga; for the 
conquering of an unconquered realm, where people are injured, or 
die, or are carried off, is a thought which is strongly experienced, a 
heavy thought, in Devanampriya. Moreover Devanampriya has a heavier 
thought than that: the brahmans and sramanas and other sectarians 
(pasanda, followers of the various schools of religion or philosophy), 
or the householders among whom listening attentively to superiors, 
parents and elders is carried on, and right behaviour towards friends, 
acquaintances, companions, relatives, slaves and servants, and firm 
devotion (these are important virtues in Asoka’s system, see below) — 
some of them are insulted or injured or separated from those dear to 
them. Or if they themselves are fortunate, they are yet insulted in that— 
if they have any affection—their friends, acquaintances, companions or 
relatives meet with disaster. This likeness (pratibhagya) of all men 
(more idiomatically ‘common humanity’, presumably related to the 
Buddhist standard of considering all beings as like oneself) is a heavy 
thought in Devanampriya. And there is no country where these groups 
are not found, except among the Greeks, where there are no brahmans 
or Sramanas, and nowhere is there a country where there are no men 
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with confidence in one of the sects. However many people were 
injured, or died, or were carried off when Kalinga was taken, even one 
hundredth or one thousandth part of that would be a heavy thought 
in Devanampriya today. 

Thus Asoka as a Buddhist of some conviction had at first continued 
the traditional imperial policy of Magadha, only to find his practice 
in inescapable conflict with his theory: his war multiplied the evils 
which Buddhism denounced, especially violence and taking life; 
moreover it damaged Buddhism itself, as well as other religions or 
philosophies (and Asoka thought these were good too), by insulting 
the Ssramanas (especially Buddhist monks) as well as lay disciples (the 
virtuous householders) in countries ravaged by war. His Buddhism 
was put to the test: was it sincere and practical, or just a diversion in 
leisure hours (as it had been for Ajatasatru), or a crafty piece of state 
policy like religion according to Kautalya—useful in that it caused 
restraint and fear in others and therefore to be given lip service, only, 
by the king? He found he was sincere: whatever problems he faced as 
emperor, he believed Buddhism offered what was needed to solve 
them; overriding everything is his evident and deep conviction that 
non-violence is the primary principle of conduct, the greatest moral 
value. This was precisely the primary moral principle of Buddhism: 
‘abstention from taking life’, realised in his individual experience 
and directly related by him to the ‘likeness of all men’, which is 
nothing but the underlying social standard of Buddhist ethics, con- 
sidering all beings as like oneself. It seems very likely that he learned 
these principles from his Buddhist teachers; what is much more 
certain is that he ascertained the value, or the truth, of them in his 
own experience and restated them in his own words, for his own time. 

Let us now follow ASoka’s career primarily through his own words, 
returning to the early inscription with which we began. He does not 
mention the war there, but he does say that a year before issuing the 
edict, and therefore in 259 B.c. and soon after the war, he had visited 
the Community (of Buddhist monks) and undertaken (Buddhism) 
strongly (badham prakranta). The result of that is, he continues, that 
gods have mixed with men in this Rose Apple Continent (India, see 
p- 164 above), which was not the case before. The meaning of this is 
not evident to us, since we have no information on the situation to 
which it refers. The most likely reference would appear to be to divine 
portents seen by men, indicating the presence of gods, such as the 
light and radiance said to precede an appearance of Brahma (p. 150 
above). Perhaps Asoka was watching hopefully for the ‘wheel gem’ 
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(p. 160) to appear in the sky, and he may have been encouraged by 
celestial phenomena, such as the appearance of a comet, a nova, or 
an exceptional display of meteors, to believe that his change of heart 
and of imperial policy had begun to make itself felt in the universe. 
That gods might appear to men was widely believed in India in this 
period, and we have seen an example of such an apparition accepted 
into the 7npitaka of at least one school of Buddhists, in Sunita’s poem 
(p. 227) in which Indra and Brahma come to pay their respects to the 
newly enlightened monk. A number of parallels to this incident can 
be found among additions made to the Sthaviravada Tripitaka prob- 
ably in the Mauryan period itself, as we shall sce later in this chapter. 
The popularisation of Buddhism which had such great successes in 
this period is shown by contemporary Buddhist literature to have 
made much use of ‘edifying’ stories bringing in gods, and it is not 
at all improbable that when Asoka visited the Community he was 
treated to this aspect of popular Buddhism as well as to the more 
serious instruction appropriate for a Buddhist lay clisciple. There is, 
it should be added here, no evidence that Asoka ever concerned 
himself with the properly philosophical doctrines of Buddhism, such 
as conditioned origination and the real mechanism of transmigra- 
tion, the question of a ‘soul’ and the attainment of nirvana. If he did, 
he did not see fit to complicate his edicts to the people at large with 
them, and when we recall the Buddha's attitude to such an eminent 
lay disciple as Anathapindada (pp. 189 f. above) we may easily suppose 
either that the monks of Asoka’s time followed his example or that 
Asoka himself did. 

Asoka’s teaching, which follows in this inscription, is in fact 
similar to the Buddha’s teaching to the laity. First he says that this 
(the undertaking of Buddhism) is not restricted to the great (or 
eminent—mahadtman), but that the small (or lowly—/sudraka) also could, 
by this undertaking, gain heaven (svarga). (We might almost suggest 
that the gods’ mixing with men above means going to heaven, but 
there it clearly seems to be the other way round—the gods come to 
Earth.) Coming afterwards to the actual content of this ‘undertaking’ 
Asoka enumerates: listening attentively to parents, to elders (guru, 
which includes teachers); compassion towards living beings; speak- 
ing the truth. These are the ‘strands’ (guna) of principle (dhanna) 
which should be started (i.e. undertaken). Asoka adds that appren- 
tices should honour their teachers as they would relatives, this is an 


‘old principle’. 
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We note that of the four main moral principles laid down by the 
Buddha ASoka concentrates on the first and the last: non-violence (or, 
positively, compassion) and truth. He has nothing to say about 
‘abstention from taking what was not given’ or ‘abstention from 
misconduct in pleasures’. The first of these he perhaps thought 
sufficiently covered by established law, or even by the first principle 
(i.e. not harming others). The second is partly covered, from different 
view-points, by respect for parents (hence for family life) and by 
concern for the happiness of others and self-control, both of which 
are advocated in other edicts. Asoka amalgamates with the moral 
principles parts of the code of social behaviour, of the theory of 
human relationships, namely filial piety (honouring parents) and 
honouring teachers (he touches on other parts of this Buddhist code 
elsewhere). 

The remaining part of this edict is concerned with its manner of 
promulgation and the method of carrying out of this royal “com- 
mand’. The edict is to be written on rocks and on stone columns. The 
local administrators (rajitkas: inspectors or commissioners) are to 
have it ‘commanded’ through their countries or districts by means of 
the drum (the usual way of making a royal proclamation). 

In the same year of his reign Asoka issued brief versions of a 
somewhat similar inscription in Greek and Aramaic, and special 
edicts for conquered Kalinga. 

The Greek version! says that Asoka has instructed men in rectitude 
(? ew’ sébeia, which requires discussion) and made them more upright 
(?), and everything is prosperous in all the world. He abstains from 
taking life and has abolished hunting and fishing and encouraged 
self-control and obedience to parents and elders. In future, acting 
accordingly, (men) will be happier and better off (Lamotte, following 
Tucci, would like to understand this as “happier in this world and the 
next’, conformably to other edicts issued later, but the evidence before 
us is rather that in the translation the edicts were handled very freely). 

The Aramaic version? says that Asoka has instructed men in truth 
(2 gsyt’, probably to be vocalised as qassita), since when evil has 
diminished for all men and unhappiness (?) has disappeared: happi- 
ness (Sty, corresponding to Avestan *Sali?) and peace (r’m correspond- 
ing to Avestan raman?) exist in the world. In food even, the king 
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abstains from taking life and prohibits hunting and fishing. He has 
taught self-control and obedience to parents and elders. There are 
now no more hardships(?) for true men. Truth is of value to men and 
will continue to be so. 

These versions are here freely paraphrased from those of 
Schlumberger, Carratelli (Lamotte HBI Addenda), DupontSommer 
and Levi della Vida, the author not being competent in either Greek 
or Aramaic. It seems clear that the words here translated ‘rectitude’ 
and ‘truth’ were intended as equivalents for dharma, which we have 
preferred to render in these contexts as ‘principle’. ‘Truth’ in the 
sense of ‘uprightness’, the ethical sense, is close enough, but the 
Greek word eu’ sébeia, according to Liddell and Scotts’ Dictionary, 
means rather ‘reverence to gods and parents’, ‘loyalty’, ‘character for 
piety’. If we take it as an equivalent for ‘principle’ we apparently have 
to understand the archaic, even Vedic, and literal sense cf ‘maintain- 
ing’, as rectitude or uprightness. The original dharma has many 
meanings, as we have seen, and differs as between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. Perhaps Asoka did not mind this ambiguity and would 
not object to brahmans taking the term more or less in their own 
sense, provided it harmonised sufficiently with his ethical ideas. 
Dupont-Sommer has suggested that the Aramaic version Is closer to 
the Indian original than is the Greek, and also that it has been 
adapted in terminology to the religious ideas of a Zoroastrian com- 
munity. We may presume this is still more true of the Greek version, 
and avoid drawing rash conclusions from it to the meaning of Indian 
terms. It is worth noting that in later bilingual Indian and Greek 
inscriptions, mostly on coins, dharma is equated with diké,' ‘right’ or 
‘justice’. 

The Kalinga edicts* are addressed to Asoka’s high officials 
(mahamaira, which often means minister) and magistrates 
(vyavahdarikas) there. They are responsible for many thousands of 
living beings and should seek to gain the affection (pranaya) of the 
people, ‘my children’ (praja: this may mean simply the people, the 
subjects, but elsewhere Asoka clearly uses it in another equally com- 
mon sense, ‘children’). ‘I wish them all benefit and happiness in this 
world and the next (para — ‘beyond’) world. We must be impartial 
(madhya); for example a man may be imprisoned and harassed, and 
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kept in prison, for no reason, and many others may be unhappy on 
account of this. . .. One must not fall into spite (zrsya, which more 
often means ‘envy’), haste, cruelty, oppression, lack of attention, 
lassitude or weariness. ... One should think of getting free from debt 
(i.e. to the King) and thus gain two results: heaven and not being in 
my debt. This text (/ipz) must be read aloud regularly. .. and put into 
practice by the magistrates (in one version; in the other ‘high 


officials’)... . For this purpose I shall send out every five years a non- 
irascible inspector (reading aksaka? — but in the other version ‘high 
official’). . . so know the purpose of this. Similarly the Prince at 


Ujjayini (Avanti) will go out every three years, and he at Taksasila 
(Gandhara)....’ 

The policy of conciliating a conquered county Is clear, and the 
Emperor shows his seriousness and even anxiety by sending special 
inspectors and ordering the governors of other provinces (probably 
his sons) to check, evidently an extraordinary measure. The other 
Kalinga edict is similar. One version was at Tosali, the provincial 
capital, and is consequently addressed to the ‘Prince’ there as well as 
the high oificials. Again he says all men are his children and he 
wishes all benefit and happiness for them. Here he adds a reference 
to those outside his realm, the borderers, that they should be reas- 
sured that they will get only happiness, not unhappiness, from him 
and should therefore not be agitated on his account. (Apparently 
there were unconquered people, probably tribes in the ‘Great Wilder- 
ness’ (Mahakantara) of the mountainous and then inaccessible re- 
gion between Kalinga and Avant.) If possible he will ‘tolerate’ (or 
forgive, ksam) them and they should understand this, practice princi- 
ple and gain this world and the next. . . . He is appointing agents 
(yuktaka) at different points for this. . .. (Clearly there will be no 
further military expansion of the Empire, and Asoka hopes this will 
be understood and the reason for it understood: he also seems to 
imply that he hopes to be able to tolerate the actions of the borderers 
but that there is a limit to this, beyond which he might have to resort 
to force. If they were uncivilised tribes in the forests and in the habit 
of raiding settlements or ambushing roads the position would be 
clear enough.) 

In a later edict! Asoka refers to arrother event of this same year (the 
tenth after his consecration, 1.e. 259 B.c.): In the past kings used to 
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go out On journeys (ydatra) for pleasure, for instance hunting and 
similar enjoyments. But Devanampriya Priyadarsin ten years after his 
consecration went out to the Enlightenment (Tree, i.e. he made a 
pilgrimage to Bodh Gaya). This is a journey for principle (dharma), 
on which there is the seeing of brahmans and Sramanas and donations 
to them, seeing elders and assisting them with money, seeing the 
people of the country and instruction in principle and discussions 
about principle. There is greater pleasure by that means for King 
Devanampriya Priyadarsin, another ‘share’ (i.e. additional to the 
‘share’= taxes received by him from the people). 

The later Buddhist histories refer to the same event, itappears,! but 
in a legendary manner: Asoka held a great festival after building 
numerous dwellings (viharas) for the monks. Taranatha actually 
mentions the visit to the Enlightenment Tree. 

In the twelfth year (257 n.c.) we find another series of edicts 
issued:* (1) No votive offerings are to be made with living beings (i.e. 
animal sacrifice is prohibited). With some exceptions, festivals (samaja) 
are bad (cf. p. 177 above). The killing of living beings for food has 
been restricted and will henceforth cease so far as the royal kitchen 
is concerned. (2) The King has everywhere established medical 
services for men and animals. Medicinal herbs have been distributed 
and planted everywhere for this purpose. Roots and fruits have been 
distributed and planted wherever they were lacking. Wells have been 
dug and trees planted along the roads for the enjoyment of men and 
animals. This has been done everywhere in the realm and among the 
borderers, including the Codas (Colas) , Pandyas, Satyaputras, Keradas 
(four countries of the extreme South of India: the states of Tamilnadu 
and Kerala with Southern Karnataka) as far as Tamraparni (Ceylon) 
and the Greek King Amtiyoka (Antiochus II Theos of Syria) and his 
neighbours. (3) Everywhere in the realm my officers (yukta, officials), 
inspectors (rajitka) and district commissioners (pradestr) will go out 
on tour every five years with the ‘instruction on principle’ 
(dharmanuSsasti) as on other business. (What follows appears to bea 
summary of this ‘instruction’.) Listening attentively to parents Is 


good (sadhu), so is generosity to friends, acquaintances, relatives, 


brahmans and Sramanas, also not taking life, little expenditure and 
little wealth. (4) For many centuries taking life has increased, and 
violence to living beings. So has lack of sympathy (sampratipath— 
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concurrence) for relatives and for brahmans and Sramanas. Now the 
sound of drums is the sound of principle (dharma—and not of war). 
Now various divine sights (7%pa) are shown to men: mansions (vimana, 
palaces of the gods), elephants, masses of fire, and others. This is 
because of the ‘instruction in principle’, which had not been known 
for many centuries, of the King: not taking life, non-violence to living 
beings, sympathy for relatives, sympathy for brahmans and Sramanas, 
listening attentively to parents, listening attentively to elders. 

This practice of principle will increase in these and other ways. . . 

moreover the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of the King will 

increase it still further, until the universe involves. . . instruction in 

principle is the best action. . . 

This group of four edicts seems very closely related to the Buddhist 
texts we read in Chapter Six. There had been an ideal society in the 
past, which remained more or less intact until the emperors failed to 
maintain principle. It can be restored in the future until eventually 
the universe involves (and all beings go to the heaven of radiance). 
The main guiding principles there were non-violence, generosity 
(including grants to the poor in the sutra on the emperors), learning 
what is good from sramanas and brahmans and finding out how to 
achieve benefit and happiness. Asoka’s remark about festivals is no 
doubt to be understood in the light of the sitra on ‘discipline’ for the 
layman: addiction to festivals is harmful, but there are some festivals 
which are good, probably because they illustrate principle or other 
good things. The performance of dramas was already a prominent 
feature of such public festivals in India. The scanty evidence suggests 
that the drama, grew out of dancing which represented myths and 
legends of the Brahmanical tradition, sometime before the 4th cen- 
tury B.c. (substantially earlier because we have a reference’ from the 
time of the Nandas to textbooks on acting). Alongside the religious 
and heroic drama, comedies and satirical plays existed from an early 
period. Asoka probably would not find much to his taste in the myths 
of the Brahmanical gods, or in the heroic episodes from the epic, or 
in comedy. On the other hand we have seen in this chapter that by 
this period the Buddhists too were beginning to develop, if not yet 
drama proper at least dramatic dialogues apparently meant to be 
performed. The Buddhists substituted stories from the Jataka for those 
of the epic, and adapted the mythical episodes, such as the wars 
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between the gods and the demons, to illustrate Buddhist ethical ideas 
(as we shall see below); they also showed gods visiting the Buddha 
and popular episodes from the life of the Buddha. The allusion to 
‘good festivals’ therefore might well refer to these Buddhist perfor- 
mances of the period. 

The ‘divine sights’ mentioned by Asoka here are more difficult to 
explain. The most obvious possibility would be that this is another 
reference to divine portents seen by men in India asa response to the 
institution of principle by the emperor (but in so interpreting the 
earlier edict we were simply following a conjecture which seems 
probable). The present edict is more difficult because the whole text 
is obscurely constructed and can be read in different ways. We have 
no space here for discussion of textual problems, so it must suffice to 
say that the main alternative explanation Is that the sights in question 
were not actual portents but shows put on by men, that Asoka refers 
to processions or performances in which figures of the gods, or actors 
appearing as gods, were shown in their starry mansions, mounted on 
the celestial elephants (well known to Brahmanical mythology) and 
accompanied by heavenly fires (the element of fire and light prevails 
in the heavens). 

To the same year (twelfth of the reign, 257 B.c.) belong two short 
inscriptions! bestowing excavated dwellings and shrines (or temples) 
on the Ajivaka Community (the excavation of dwellings, vihdras, and 
temples out of the living rock of hillsides was regularly practised from 
this time on, particularly by the Buddhists; in fact little else survives 
from such an ancient period in India, structural buildings on the 
surface of the earth having nearly all disappeared except for a few 
columns and the foundations which have in rare cases been identi- 
fied; the reason for their popularity in India is immediately obvious 
to anyone who enters them: they remain delightfully cool and fresh 
on the hottest days). These Ajivaka donations (another has been 
found from ASoka’s nineteenth year) continuing after the King had 
become a ‘strong’ Buddhist are important confirmation of his policy 
of toleration and support for all the ‘sects’. 

Probably to the same period belongs the inscription? at Bhabra in 
the Matsya country (in north-east Rajasthan, corresponding roughly 
to the state of Jaipur). This is written in the form of a letter (there 
are similar letters in the Tripitaka, for example from AjataSatru to the 
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Buddha, but conveyed orally by messengers) from Asoka to the 
Community of Buddhist monks : ‘King Priyadarsin of Magadha, havy- 
ing greeted the Community, says (may you be) having little illness 
and living comfortably (this is purely conventional, like ‘best wishes’). 
Sirs! You know how great is my respect for and confidence in the 
Buddha, the Doctrine (dharma) and the Community (in other words 
that lam a Buddhist layman). Whatever has been said by the Master, 
the Buddha, all that is well said. Sirs! Itseems to me that in order that 
the True Doctrine (saddharma) may remain long I ought to say that 
these discourses on the doctrine: Vinayasamukkasse, Aliyavasani, 

Andgatabhayani, Munigatha, Moneyasitte, Upatissapasine and the 

Laghulovdade concerning false speech, spoken by the Buddha,—I wish 

that many monks and nuns, likewise the laymen and laywomen, 

should hear frequently and consider these discourses on the Doctrine. 

I have had this written so that they may know my intention.’ 

As can be readily imagined, the naming of seven actual texts has 
led to repeated investigations by modern scholars in the attempt to 
identify them in the Tripitaka, with the usual contradictory conclu- 
sions which scholars are fond of arriving at, namely either that they 
are all to be found in the Tripitaka as known to us or that none of 
them can with any certainty be identified in it. Here, contrary to the 
usual method of this book, we give the actual words of Asoka in 
Magadhi, not in Sanskrit. It may be assumed that he was using a 
Magadhi recension of the Tripitaka, stllin the unadulterated Magadhi, 
of which nothing appears to survive (the Sthaviravada texts are in a 
western dialect which seems to be Avanti, the Sarvastivada texts are 
more or less in Sanskrit, the Lokottaravada texts are in a partly 
Sanskritised Prakrit of uncertain dialect but central north Indian— 
Sauraseni, or the dialect of Kosala? —and not Magadhi, there is one 
Ksudraka text, possibly Dharmaguptaka, in Gandhari; at present no 
other 77ipitaka texts seem to be available in Indian languages, and the 
Chinese versions do not give us a very precise idea of the language 
of their originals or of the names of their constituent discourses). We 
know that even within the same school and dialect the same text may 
be referred to by different titles, still more so between different 
schools and dialects, hence the difficulty of identifying some of 
ASoka’s texts need cause no surprise. Some of them at least seem 
clear: the Aliyavasdani are the four aryavamsas,' thata monk should be 
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contented with whatever he gets in the way of robes, food and resting 
place and should find pleasure in ‘development’ and abandoning. 
The Andgatabhayas' are probably the five ‘fears for the future’ of monks 
in the forest, that they may meet with a premature death at the hands 
of men or animals, through accidents or bad food, etc., and thinking 
of this danger they should therefore be energetic to acquire and 
experience what they have not yet attained (i.e. in meditation, etc.). 
The Munigatha is presumably the Ksudraka text" listed in the last 
chapter, the ‘Recluse Strophes’ in praise of the recluse who goes 
alone to find calm, annihilating the production of further existences, 
who is strong in understanding, virtue and concentration, finds 
pleasure in meditation and self-possession, is fearless as a lion, clean 
as a lotus and so on. The Moneyasiitte is probably a version of a very 
early Sthaviravada poem,” now embedded in the later additions ofa 
prologue and preliminary dialogue (easily distinguished by the differ- 
ence of metre), on the same subject of ‘recluseship’ (mauneya), 
praising calm and detachment, considering others as like oneself and 
hence abstaining from violence, freedom from wishes, meditation in 
the forest, and the like. The Laghulovade specified to be about false 
speech must be the sitrain the Madhyama' where the Buddha admon- 
ishes Rahula (Magadhi Laghula) against ‘conscious false speech.’ 
The Upatissapasine, i.e. ‘Question of Upatisya (=Sariputra)’ isa matter 
of guesswork because Sariputra asks many questions in the Tripitaka. 
Lamotte suggests’ the so-called Sariputra Sutra, one of the Arthavargiya 
Sutras in the Ksudraka,°® where Sariputra asks about the life of the 
monk and is told by the Buddha that he should have no fears, should 
be energetic, should not steal or speak falsely, should cultivate benev- 
olence, etc. Finally the Vinayasamukkasse may be either the ‘exalted’ 
Vinaya itself or, which comes to the same thing, a text ‘exalting’ the 
Vinaya, such as one in the Sthaviravada Ekottara.’ There are other 
possibilities for some of the texts mentioned, but these identifications 
seem probable. There is at least no question of having to look outside 
the Tripitakaas we now know it for Asoka’s selection, although he was 


using a version inaccessible to us. 
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Though he mentions lay disciples in his letter, the texts favoured 
by Asoka all bear on the life of the monks (exceptin that that on false 
speech is of general application, though it too was an admonition to 
a monk—the Buddha's son Rahula). They also, however, mention the 
ethical standards to which Asoka was devoted. As elsewhere, Asoka 
does not concern himself with the philosophy of Buddhism, except 
in this ethical and practical application of the standards of non- 
attachment and of considering all beings as like oneself. It is the Way, 
not the theory, on which he concentrates, or rather on which he 
would have the monks, nuns and lay disciples concentrate. The 
Buddhist Community should perfect itself according to its standards 
and recommend itself to the laity in this way. 

A further series of ten edicts was issued in 256 s.c.’ Asoka here 
shows himself pleased with his achievements so far and taking pride 
in therm—as we shall see there were new developments in this year 
which show the Emperor optimistically realising his grand plan and 
having at least one major success in the international field. He 
begins: ‘The good (kalydna) is difficult; to initiate good is difficult. 
Now I have done much good. Now, my sons, grandsons and posterity, 
until the involution, continuing thus, will do good actions. But he 
who in this case lets even one point be abandoned will act badly, for 
bad is easy..—We may think that here he is actually addressing his 
successors, urging them to continue the work he has initiated.— ‘In 
the past there were no “high officials (or ministers, mahamatira) for 
principle (dharma). They have been created by me thirteen years after 
my consecration. They are engaged with reference to all sects, for 
attention to principle and increase of principle, for the benefit and 
happiness of those connected with principle among the Greeks, 
Iranians, Gandharans, Rastrikas (of the Sindhu region?), Pitinikas 
(of the country now called Gujarat?) and other Westerners. And they 
are engaged among servants and masters (? reading as bhata+ arya), 
the brahmans and the wealthy, the poor, old people, for benefit and 
happiness, for the prevention of obstacles to those connected with 
principle. Also for the prevention of obstacles to the assisting of 
prisoners, for freeing them in certain circumstances. . . .’ 

Thus a new high office has been created, a ministry of ‘principle’ 
in the special sense of Asoka’s system of ethics (distinct from the 
ordinary law). Itis concerned with all sections of society, but particu- 
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larly with the poor and otherwise needy. Its work concerns particularly 
the Western regions not long incorporated in Magadha and perhaps 
notyet reached to any appreciable extent by the Buddhist monks with 
their teaching (Gandhara, probably Sindhu, the Greek and Iranian 
subjects of Arachosia, etc.). 

In the second of these edicts Asoka says that in the past there has 
sometimes been delay in actions for welfare, consequently he has now 
arranged that he can be reached at all times and in all places through 
persons stationed to inform him about the welfare of the people. If 
he gives orders for a donation or announcement orally, and the 
officials delay, or there is a dispute or ‘intercession’ (nidhya@pli) in the 
assembly (parisat), he should be informed iminediately, everywhere, at 
all times. ‘I have ordered this because I am never satisfied in under- 
takings and in the investigation of welfare, and because I consider 
that the benefit of all people is my business, and that can be done only 
in this way, and because there is no better action than the benefit of 
all the people. Whatever ‘valour’ (pardkrama) | have is for getting free 
from debt to living beings. In this world I make them happy and in 
the next may they gain heaven. .. .’ 

Next Asoka expresses the wish that all sects should live everywhere, 
for they ail wish for self-control and purification of emotions. People 
have varying wills and passions. They will do everything or only one 
point. For him who is not abundant in generosity or self-control or 
purification of emotions or gratitude, firm devotion is always strong.— 
This is rather cryptic in the latter part, but the meaning of the first 
and the general idea seems clear: all sects are to be tolerated and 
encouraged to spread everywhere in the world, for all aim in some way 
for two essential points in self improvement. People vary greatly; 
perhaps, then, different sects’ teachings suit them accordingly? For 
the weakest of all, it seems, mere devotion (bhakti) is better than 
nothing, if it is ‘firm’. The most interesting point, besides toleration 
(more fully discussed by Asoka elsewhere), is that Asoka wishes to 
spread all the sects, to encourage ‘missionary’ work. We shall see that 
he did this for Buddhism: we have no knowledge whether he also tried 
to spread Brahmanism, Ajivakism and Jainism (the main sects he 
mentions in his edicts). 

The next of the series is the one on the ‘journey for principle’ 
translated above (p. 244). Then Asoka says: ‘. . .people perform varied 
blessings (mangala), in illnesses, at weddings, on the birth of chil- 
dren, when going abroad, etc. In these cases women perform many 
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and various blessings which are trivial and futile. These blessings have 
little result, but the blessing of principle has great resuit. It consists 
in right behaviour towards slaves and servants, honour towards elders, 
self-control (samyama) towards living beings, generosity to brahmans 
and sramanas, and other things of this sort. Then father, son, brother, 
husband, friend or acquaintance will say that this is good, this is the 
blessing which should be made—to the extent that his welfare (a7rtha) 

is completed.” After this there are two alternative continuations in 
different inscriptions of this edict: (1) ‘It is said that generosity is 
good, but there is no generosity or favour (anugraha) which ts like the 

gift of principle or the favour of principle. One should be admon- 

ished by a friend, a true friend, a relative or a companion in every 

affair: this is what should be done, this is good. Through this one can 

attain heaven for oneself. And what is more worth doing than 

attaining heaven?’ (Again, as in the Buddha's ‘systematic course of 

instruction’ to lay disciples (see p. 181 above), the higher aim of non- 

attachment even to the next world, of nirvana or freedom, is not 

mentioned. The edict is for the masses of the people: those who know 

of higher things do not need the Emperor’s instructions.) The other 

continuation is (2) ‘When it is completed one will say: I will do this 

(blessing of principle) again, for other blessings are doubtful. It may 

be that welfare will be produced (by the latter), but it may be not. In 

any case it is (in the latter) this-worldly, whereas the blessing of 
principle is timeless: if welfare is not produced in this world, infinite 
merit (punya) is generated in the next world; or if welfare is produced 
in this world then both are gained, welfare in this world and infinite 
merit in the next...’ (One is reminded here of the ‘unseen’ result 
generated by the orthodox Brahmanical ritual, which bears fruit 
especially in heaven; the second continuation is in fact found in the 
North (North-West) cf India where Brahmanism had its original 
home, and Asoka might deliberately have expressed himself in a 
manner which would seem familiar in Brahmanical circles.) 

The next edict, the sixth of the series, reads: ‘King Devanampriya 
Priyadarsin does not think that reputation or fame are of great 
significance, except that he wishes for the reputation and fame that 
now and in the future his people should listen attentively to principle 
and actin conformity to the conduct of principle. .. . Whatever effort 
King Devanampriya Priyadarsin makes is all for the next world, so 
that there may be wholly ‘non-danger’ (aparisrava) . Now this ‘danger’ 
is lack of merit. But this is difficult for small people or great people, 
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except through the highest ‘valour’, renouncing everything, which is 
more difficult for the great.’ Since in the Buddhist conception the 
‘next world’, being the next life in transmigration, may be on this 
Earth as well as in heaven or purgatory, and likewise ‘this world’ is 
really just this (present) life, we shall probably be right in taking 
Asoka’s effort ‘all for the next world’ to refer to the future asa whole, 
embracing living beings reborn as men on Earth as well as the others. 
Alternatively he is just speaking of his personal hope for merit in his 
next world, to the exclusion of any desire for advantage in this present 
life, and then taking this as an example. 

The seventh edict is littie but a repetition of the first continuation 
of the fifth, connecting it with both the other continuation and the 
preceding part. It is worth looking at to see how Asoka’s wordings 

rary slightly and how he recombines his ideas: *. . .there is no 

generosity like the gift of principle, or the praise of principle, or the 
sharing of principle, or relationship in principle. In this connection 
it consists of: right behaviour towards slaves and servants, listening 
attentively to parents, generosity to friends, acquaintances, relatives, 
brahmans and Ssramanas, not harming living beings. It should be said 
by father, son, brother, husband, friend, acquaintance, relative, as far 
as neighbour: this is good, this should be done. Doing thus one gains 
this world and the next. There is infinite merit through this gift of 
principle’. 

The eighth edict explains toleration towards all sects, conunuing 
the thought of the third: ‘King Devanampriya Priyadarsin honours all 
sects, those who have gone forth and householders (i.e. lay followers | 
as well as §ramanas, brahmans may be either). He honours them with 
generosity and with various honours. But Devanampriya does not 
think that generosity and honour is like (as good as) increase in 
worth (in the essential part of a thing). Increase in worth takes many 
forms, but the root of it is guarding one’s speech, so that there may 


not be honour of one’s own sect but blame of others without any 
connection (i.e. reason). When there is any connection it should . 
always be done lightly. Others’ sects should definitely be honoured in : 
all connections: acting thus one increases one’s own sect strongly 


and also helps others’ sects. Acting otherwise one harms one’s own 
sect and injures others’ sects. For whoever honours his own sect or 
blames others’ sects entirely (i.e. merely) through devotion to his own 
sect, thinking he will illuminate his own sect, acting thus he instead 
more strongly afflicts his own sect. Now only combination (samavaya, 
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‘combination’, ‘union’) is good, so that one may hear one another's 
doctrine (dharma) and listen attentively. Such is the wish of 
Devanampriya, so that all sects may be learned and may have good 
traditions (or good texts: kalyana agama). The sectarians in all places 
should be told: Devanampriya does not think generosity and honour 
are like increase in worth of all sects. Many are engaged in this 
matter: the high officials for principle. ..and other bodies. The result 
of this is increase of one’s own sect and the illumination of principle. 
The next edict is the one describing the conquest of Kalinga 
(p. 238 above). It has, however, an important continuation. First 
Asoka recalls his policy, stated in the second ‘Kalinga edict’ 
(p. 243 above), of tolerating, as far as possible, injuries inflicted by 
others: “Whoever may cause injury, Devanampriya thinks he shauld be 
tolerated (or forgiven) if possible. Even the forest tribes in his realm 
Devanampriya conciliates and intercedes with. He tells them the 
origin (of his attitude) is remorse (evidently for the conquest of 
Kalinga), so that they (too) may be ashamed and may not kill. 
Devanampriya wishes in impetuosity non-injury for all beings, self- 
control, impartial conduct (samacarya). Devanampriya thinks this is 
the principal victory: the victory of principle. He has gained this here 
and over all the frontiers for six hundred leagues (roughly 2,700 
miles, measured from the western frontier this would easily cover the 
Greek states in ‘Africa and Europe mentioned below), where are 
Antiochus (of Syria) the Greek king and beyond him four kings 
called Tulamaya (Ptolemy II of Egypt), Amtikini (Antigonus of 
Macedonia), Maga (Magas of Cyrene) and Alikasudara (Alexander of 
Epirus), and in the South Coda, Pandya, as far as Tamraparni (Ceylon), 
as well as here in the King’s realm among the Greeks and Iranians, 
Nabhakas and Nabhapamtis (not certainly identified, perhaps the 
people of Uddiyana and their neighbours, north of Gandhara—valley 
of the river Suvastu) , Bhojas and Pitinikas (of southern Rajasthan and 
Gujarat), Andhras (of modern Andhra, but probably extending fur- 
ther to the west) and Paradas (there seems to have been a Parada 
north of Uddiyana, but in the context of Andhra an unknown 
southern people may be referred to), everywhere they follow 
Devanampriya’s instruction in principle. Where the ambassadors 
(dita) of Devanampriya do not go, they too hearing of Devanampriya’s 
conduct of principle, of the organisation of instruction in principle, 
act, or will act, in conformity to principle. What one gains by this is 
victory everywhere. Now everywhere victory has the taste of joy (pili). 
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This joy is obtained by the victory of principle. But this is a light joy. 
Devanampriya thinks a great result is only that which is connected 
with the next world. This writing of principle has been written for the 
purpose that my sons and grandsons should not think new victories 
are to be won. In their own (?) victory (in maintaining the Empire?) 
only toleration and light punishment must please them, so that they 
should think only the victory of principle is a victory in this world and 
the next. Letall their pleasure be pleasure in principle, for this is for 
this world and for the next world as well. 

The last edict of this series is merely a postscript saying that this 
writing on principle exists in brief, medium and detailed form; that 
not everything has been composed everywhere. . . . Some matters 
which are ‘sweetness’ (madhurya) are repeated so that people may 
practice them, also there may be mistakes in the writing (hence 
presumably people should compare different copies). 

Taking up the most important ‘victory of principle’ edict we find 
in it Asoka’s clearest statement of his imperial policy. To follow the 
old policy, and that usual in the world at large, he ought to have set 
about the conquest of Syria and the other fragments of the former 
Persian Empire now under Greek rule. Given his resources and the 
commanding position already established by Candragupta in the west, 
as well as the divisions among the Greeks, this should not have been 
very difficult. The Greeks doubuess saw this and sought to maintain 
cordial relations, just as Asoka was instructing his ambassadors to 
expound his ‘principle’ to them. Getting a seemingly favourable 
response Asoka would attribute it to their understanding of his 
instruction in principle and rejoice in his ‘victory of principle’. In 
actual fact the Greeks were pursuing their illusions of imperial glory 
by fighting amongst themselves, but Asoka was either unaware of this 
or, more probably, expected them to learn gradually to do better. 

Whatever the success of his ambassadors among the Greeks, the 
ambassadorial or other missions in the south had more permanent 
results. The most notable success was the ‘victory of principle’ in 
Ceylon. King Tisya of Ceylon welcomed Asoka’s son Mahendra, who 
had become a Buddhist monk, as ambassador, accepted the ‘instruc- 
tion’ and became a Buddhist. This we learn from the Sthaviravada 
histories preserved in Ceylon: in fact that school then became perma- 
nently established in the island, and has flourished there ever since 
(as it still does) with oniy momentary setbacks. The school there 
traces its tradition of texts and commentary on them from Mahendra 
himself. As ASoka’s son is held to have founded the community of 
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monks in Ceylon, so a daughter of his is said to have established the 
community of nuns there. Many Sinhalese of aristocratic families 
(including the royal family) joined these communities and thus 
established them firmly among the local people. To seal the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, a cutting of the enlightenment tree was brought 
from Bodh Gaya and planted in Ceylon. King Tisya was reconsecrated 
as a Buddhist monarch; perhaps he also took the title Devanampriya 
at this time, which in the histories of Ceylon is the dynastic name of 
the long line of kings descended from Tisya. 

Ceylon is the perfect, and the only known, example of a successful 
‘victory of principle’. In effect Ceylon became a close ally of Magadha, 
presents were exchanged and the ally adopted the ideology of the 
‘conqueror’ completely, yet remained entirely independent politically. 
We do not know whether any king in south India (Coda, etc.) became 
a Buddhist, but it is certain that Buddhism became strongly estab- 
lished there too from Asoka’s time onwards. 

The Sthaviravada histories’ record a systematic sending out of 
Buddhist missions to all parts of India, as well as Ceylon, at this time. 
They represent the whole operation as the work of their own school, 


just as they represent Asoka himself as following their school. There 


may be some truth in this, but at least in view of Asoka’s professed 

support even of non-Buddhists and his general toleration we cannot 

follow the accounts of the school in making him become the exclu- 
sive patron of the Sthaviravada. We notice, however, that the missions 
recorded refer to those regions in which the Sthaviravada, as opposed 
to the Mahasamgha (and the Vatsiputriya), is known to have flour- 
ished. In each case, as in Ceylon too, the mission consisted of a group 
of five monks, that Is to say a community competent to perform most 
actions, including the ‘entrance’ of new monks into the community 
provided they were outside the ‘middle region’ (of north India) where 
monks were numerous and a minimum of ten was required to perform 
the entrance.? 

The histories describe the sending of missions to nine countries: 
Ceylon, Gandhara (with Kasmira, Kashmere), the ‘Greek people’, 
Himavant (Himalaya, but apparently restricted to the upper Satadru 
valley, which leads to the heart of the mountains), Aparantaka (the 
west coastal region, in a restricted sense that of modern Maharastra, 
in a broader sense including also Gujarat and Sindhu), Mahisa (the 
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central Narmada valley), Maharastra, Vanavasa (the northern part of 
the state of Karnataka), Suvarnabhtmi (lower Burma, strictly the M6n 
country). 

It is noteworthy that Mahendra leading the Ceylon mission is 
stated to have set out from Vidisa or from the Caityagiri (“Hill of the 
Shrine’ now known as Sanici) a few miles from that city, capital of the 
Dasarna country between Avanti and Vatsa. This is in the heart of the 
region where the Sthaviravada is known to have had its greatest 
strength in this period. He probably travelled via Kani in the north 
of the Coda country, which later was a stronghold of the school. 
Although the histories do not mention this, itseems that Madhyama 
and Kasyapa who led the mission to Himavant also started from 
Caityagiri, for inscriptions there record that their ashes were pre- 
served in urns in one of the pagodas. 

The mission to Gandhara was led by Madhyantika, known also to 
other schools of Buddhism, who preserve stories of how he estab- 
lished not only Buddhism but civilisation in Kasmira, till then a land 
of dragons. He is supposed in particular to have introduced the 
cultivation of the valuable saffron plant, source of prosperity to the 
valley. We may note that the Kashmiri historian Kalhana records that 
Asoka founded the old capital of Kasmira, Srinagari, now ruins on the 
outskirts of modern Srinagara. Kasmira was long to be a stronghold 
of Buddhism. 

The ‘Greek people’ were probably those of the colonies within the 
empire, particularly in Arachosia. Aparantaka, Mahisa, Maharastra 
and Vanavasa form a continuous stretch of country down the western 
side of India, carrying Buddhism beyond Avant, which had perhaps 
been till this time the south-western limit of the spread of the 
Doctrine. There is no other record of Buddhism spreading to Burma 
so early, though there is nothing impossible in this. It is curious, 
however, that Eastern India is not mentioned here, for a mission to 
Burma must have started from there (not yet from Ceylon!). The 
Burmese histories naturally accept this agreeable story of the antiquity 
of Buddhism in their country. (From Kanci? p. 331 below) 

As to the East, it is likely that missions to Vamga (Bengal) and 
Kalinga (and afterwards Andhra) were organised by the Mahasamgha. 
It is strange that Coda finds no place, but it was always closely 
associated with Ceylon in its Buddhism. 

Thus we see Buddhism spread over most of the empire, and in the 
south well beyond it. Part of this expansion may have begun before 
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Asoka’s reign, but such a grand strategy of missions is likely to have 
required the enthusiastic support of the Emperor who dominated the 
whole continent of India, to be successful. Whatever had been done 
before, we know from Asoka’s edicts that this support, especially for 
the popularising of Buddhism among the masses of the people, was 
richly bestowed on the Buddhist Community. Atits origin Buddhism 

was international to the extent that the Buddha taught in at least half 
a dozen different countries and established a movement above polit- 
ical boundaries. Now that movement was momentarily enclosed in 

one Empire, with its allies to the south, but it was becoming more 

fully international in that it was established among non-Aryan peo- 

ples (Dravidians, Greeks, and probably others, if not yet the Mons of 
Burma) in addition to every Aryan county, including distant Ceylon. 

According to Eggermont’s rectified chronology’ the mission to Ceylon 

arrived there in the twelfth year of Asoka’s reign (November, 257 

B.C.). 

In this same period, according to the inscriptions and the Bud- 
dhist histories, AScka was engaged in another method of spreading 
Buddhism: the erection of pagodas in all parts of his empire. An 
inscription® of the year 14 (255) finds him at Nigalisagar in Nepal, 
enlarging the pagoda of —not ‘our’ Buddha but the last but one before 
him (Konakamana), for by now the idea that the Buddha was one of 
a series was well established (see the Mahavadana Sitra on some of 
them, p. 114 above). The year 20 (249) brought him on pilgrimage 
to Lumbini Park, the Op ace of ‘our’ Buddha, Sakyamuni as Asoka 
calls him in the inscription’ there, where he announces a reduction 
. in the tax paid by the village “because the Master was born here’. 
According to the histories, however, which seem substantially con- 
firmed by archaeology, he did far more than erecta stone column and 
double the size of Konakamana’s pagoda. He opened up most of the 
original pagodas and took from them the relics of the Buddha. These 
he divided into 84,000 parts and built as many pagodas in order to 
distribute them all over his empire, to consecrate it, as it were, for 
Buddhism. According to the Sarvastivada tradition the monk Upagupta 
led Asoka to all the most important places connected with the life, 
or legend, of the Buddha. The Manjusnmulakalpa' records the erecting 
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of the stone columns to mark some of the sites. In this way Buddhism 
was made into something physically accessible to the entire popula- 
tion. At the same time there was a movement to reduce its teachings 
to stories and to artistic presentation in sculpture and painting, along 
with the symbols such as lotus, tree, wheel and pagoda representing 
the life of the Buddha. 

According to the tradition! all Asoka’s pagodas were built simul- 
taneously, and so that this could be done (and presumably so that they 
could all be inaugurated simultaneously) the monk Yasas at the main 
viharain Pataliputra, the capital, is said to have covered the Sun with 
his hand (asa signal). Eggermont takes this as a reference to the total 
solar eclipse visible in India on May 4th 249 n.c. The monks might 
in fact have predicted this eclipse and arranged for the completion 
of certain important pagodas in time for it, after which the posadha 
night ceremonies (it being new moon) would follow at all the places. 

In 243 B.c. anew series of edicts was issued and engraved on stone 
columns.* In this twenty-sixth year of his reign one wonders whether 
any change in attitude will be reflected in the edicts, any development 
of thought reflecting Asoka’s experience so far in implementing his 
‘principle’. On the whole, however, these edicts reaffirm the earlier 
ideas with small adjustments of detail and perhaps here and there an 
added note of urgency cr impatience, even anxiety about his admin- 
istrative machinery. 

*... This world and the next world are difficult to “concur in” 
(sam-pratipad—harmonise with, or gain?) except through the highest 
love of principle, the highest examining, the highest listening atten- 
tively, the highest fear, the highest energy (uésaha). But through my 
instruction with the intention of principle the love of principle has 
increased and will increase from day to day. My officers, high, low and 
intermediate, act in conformity and “‘concur”’ enough to exhort (or 
‘‘make conform’’?) fickle persons (capala; this is a new note). Like- 
wise the frontier high officials. This is the means (vidhi, or perhaps 
‘“injunction”’): maintaining by principle, organising by principle, 
making happy by principle, protection by principle. 

‘_.. Principle is good. But what Is principle? It is little evil (or 
disadvantage, if asinavais equivalent to a@dinava), much good (kalyana), 
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compassion, generosity, truth, purity. The gift of insight also has been 
given by me in many ways. I have done various favours to bipeds and 
quadrupeds, birds and fish, up to saving their lives, and many other 
good things have been done by me. .. 

‘One will see only the good (in one’s own actions): I have done 
this good. One will not see the bad. . .. — For this is difficult to look 
at. But this is to be seen thus: if it is ferocity, cruelty. anger, pride 
(conceit), envy (spite), then it is called “‘going to evil (or to disad- 
vantage) ’’—let me not give way for this reason. It is to be seen strongly: 
this is for my welfare in this world, or rather this is for my welfare in 
the next world. 

. My inspectors are responsible for hundreds of thousands of 
living beings among the people. I have given the inspectors authority 
to take action and to punish, so that they may continue their work 
encouraged and fearless, may bring and favour benefitand happiness 
to the people and the county. They will know what makes happy and 
unhappy, and with the officers (yukta) of principle (or perhaps simply 
those connected with principle as on p. 249, which may mean persons 
in official positions, locally, or even no more than those who are 
sympathetic to ASoka’s programme) will strongly (vi-) admonish the 
people and the county, so that they may gain this world and the next 

. It is to be wished that there should be impartiality (samata) of 
practice (especially of legal procedure) and of punishment So far this 
has been my practice: men in prison who are condemned to death 
have been given three days’ grace; relatives will intercede (ni-dhyai 
causative) for their lives, or in the absence of these they will ae 
donations for the next world or will fast. . 

The fifth edict of this series gives a list of animals which are not 
to be killed (mostly wild animals not used for food: those which are 
so used have been the subject of earlier edicts urging abstention from 
animal food) and adds other laws protecting animal life from harm. 
The series concludes with a reaffirmation that the benefit and hap- 
piness of the wor!d is Asoka’s concern, whether people are near or 
far he regards them as if they were his relatives, he has honoured all 
sects in various ways but he thinks the chief thing is to go to them 
himself. 

We notice here that the general policy of non-violence does not 
exclude stern legal measures and the enforcement of law, with the use 
even of the death penalty. It is hard to say whether this was a new 
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development in Asoka’s policy, following, perhaps, experiments in 
gentleness which failed to produce the desired results. Certainly we 
see that Asoka was not as utopian and unrealistic as is sometimes 
supposed, but discriminated very carefully between his ultimate ideal, 
however impatient he was to attain it, and the practical situation 
which confronted him. Thus it has been thought that he was respon- 
sible for the decline of the Magadhan empire which began within 
halfa century of his death: that he had undermined its military power, 
having renounced war altogether, and left the frontiers open to the 
Greek barbarians, who speedily took advantage of the situation, whilst 
various provinces were seized by local adventurers. It has been sug- 
gested in an earlier publication’ that, on the contrary, Asoka’s policy, 
his acceptance of Buddhism and attempt to apply it, was not the cause 
of an imperial crisis but rather the effect of the problems which 
confronted him. It is true that he himself expresses his horror ata 
slaughter in war which seems trivial by our modern standards, but at 
the same time he does not renounce what he calls ‘victory’. Con- 
vinced that war is the wrong means, perhaps seeing further that war 
is nota means atall to any final and permanent victory over the whole 
known world (the recent history of Persia and Macedonia might have 
shown him this), he soughta better and more effective means to the 
same end, or at least to the modified end of a universal rule by 
principle, if not by a single emperor. 

In the following year (242) is dated another series of general 
edicts? (but usually numbered merely as No. 7 of the preceding 
series), the last such series at present known, which, however, has so 
far been found on only one column, appended to the previous series. 
In the first of these Asoka says that in the past kings had wished to 
increase principle but it had not increased. Wondering how he could 
make the increase of principle ‘spring up’ (abhi-ud-nam) he himself 
had thought of causing recitations of principle to be heard, and of 
various ways of disseminating instruction in principle. He had also 
créated the columns of principle and the high officials for principle. 
In the second he says that he has had banyans planted along the 
roads to give shade to animals and men, and has had gardens of 
mangoes planted. He has had wells (or cisterns) dug at the half krosas 
(which would be at intervals of a little over half a mile) and resting 
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places (?) made. Many wells (or more generally drinking places) have 
been constructed everywhere for the advantage (or profit) of animals 
and men. But the advantage of this is ‘light’, for former kings and 
himself have in various ways made the world happy with ways to 
happiness. He has done this rather so that they (people) shall follow 
the practice of principle (i.e., presumably, by giving material security 
he expects to provide a basis for principle in behaviour). In the third 
he refers again to the high officials for principle, who are engaged 
among all the sects, among their lay disciples as well as those who 
have gone forth. He has ordered them to be engaged with the 
Community (of the Buddhists), for its welfare, and with the brahmans, 
Ajivakas and Jainas, and among various sects (here we see that Asoka 
regards those four sects as the main ones, probably in that order of 
importance; in fact these are the only sects named in any of the 
inscriptions so far known). There are high officials for each sect. 
These and other officials are engaged in distributing his gifts and 
those of his queens and sons, who have been encouraged to give 
donations and follow the practice of principle so that the compassion, 
generosity, truthfulness, purity, mildness and goodness (sadhava) of 
the people shall increase. 

Next Asoka says that whatever good things he has done, he has 
done that people, following the practice (following his example?), 
will act in conformity to it and so make increase of: listening 
attentively to parents, listening attentively to elders, following the 
practice of seniors in age, sympathy for (or concurrence with) 
brahmans, sramanas, the poor, the unfortunate (or weak), down to 
slaves and-servants. Finally, there are only two ways of increasing the 
principle of men: by regulations of principle or by intercession (or 
appeal, nidhyapli, the idea is causing people to consider their 
behaviour). But in this connection regulations of principle are ‘light’, 
intercession is greater. He has made many regulations of principle, 
such as that such and such species are not to be killed, but it is 
through intercession (persuasion) that there is greater increase in 
principle of men, for harmlessness (avihimsa) towards beings, not 
taking the lives of living beings. He adds that he has done this so that 
his sons and descendants may follow the practice as long as the Sun 
and Moon exist. . . and that this writing of principle should be made 
where there are stone columns or stone tablets so that it may endure 
long. 
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The ‘All Exist? and other Schisms 


There is an undated edict! of a special kind which Eggermont 
suggests is later than the one we have just read (which otherwise 
would be the last now known, with the possible exception of an 
obscure undated inscription commemorating a donation bya ‘second 
queen’ not otherwise known). It concerns schisms in the Buddhist 
communities of monks and nuns. Asoka expresses the wish that the 
Community remain in unanimity for a long time and lays down that 
any monk or nun who would split the Community should be made 
to dress in white clothes (the lay dress) and to live outside the 
dwelling (of the Community), in other words should be expelled. The 
high officiais are to promulgate this in their districts, among the 
monks and nuns and also among the lay disciples. 

Apparently the intention is that the secular authorities should 
force schismatics to live as laymen: clearly there was no power in the 
Buddhist communities themselves to prevent a schismatic group from 
going off, even if expelled by them, and continuing to live separately 
as a community of their own. This is evidently what happened at the 
several schisms which have been recorded. Asoka’s measure, however, 
would appear to be dangerous in that it might seem to give his 
officials (or himself) power to intervene between two partes in an 
internal dispute in the Community, and to decide which should be 
expelled if they could not be reconciled. In fact the Buddhist histories 
record interventions by Asoka’s ministers with disastrous results, of 
course through exceeding their instructions. 

It is not known what Asoka proposed to do about the fact that the 
Buddhists were already split into at least five schools. In view of his 
tolerance for a variety of sects outside Buddhism would he not tolerate 
schools within it? Apparently his idea of ‘increasing the worth’ of 
each sect included preventing internal dissension, and probably he 
thought he was carrying out the wishes of the Buddha himself in this, 
since there is much legislation in the Vinaya designed to prevent 
schisms. Can we discover which of the existing schools, if any, he 
preferred? Among the schools it is the Sthaviravada which claims the 
closest association with the Emperor and records his direct interven- 
tion in the affairs of the Community, at first clumsily through a 
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minister, later with the satisfactory result for the school of supporting 
them against groups holding false opinions, who were then expelled 
and made laymen. This affair, they say, was concluded by a ‘third’ 
rehearsal of the Tripitaka. The Sarvastivada school also claims a 
special association in that Upagupta, who led Asoka on his great 
pilgrimage, was the leader of their school. Of other schools we seem 
to have no direct records, but only accounts perhaps partly derived 
from them in later Mahayana histories such as that of Taranatha. 

These accounts do not record any schism or expulsion or rehearsal, 

but only that Asoka instituted a quinquennial festival (pancavarsa) for 

the Community. There is considerable confusion in the records of the 

Sarvastivada and Mahayana writers, especially in that they have gen- 

erally identified Asoka the Just with Asoka the Black when compiling 

accounts from earlier sources. The Sarvastivadins have then recorded 

a schism with a decision by the Emperor against themseives, their 

expulsion and retirement to Kasmira, which afterwards with Gandhara 

became their stronghold. This schism, however, would appear to be 

nothing but the first schism when the majority of monks, with Nanda 

support, constituted themselves into the Mahasamgha.' Thus all the 

events from the Vaisali affair in the time of Asoka the Black down to 

those of the reign of Asoka the Just have been condensed into a single 

reign. 

The most probable interpretation of the confused evidence is, as 
Bareau concluded, that Asoka was closely associated with the 
Sthaviravada school (not the Mahasamgha schools or the Vatsiputriya) 
and that it was this school which during his reign was threatened with 
a schism. This schism was that of the Sarvastivada, the Ali Exist 
School, which at this time seceded from the Sthaviravada. As to the 
date of the schism, we may follow Eggermont in placing it not as 
given by the Sthaviravada tradition (year 18 of Asoka) but towards the 
end of the reign, probably in 237 B.c., which would also be the date 
of the schism edict. The Sthaviravada tradition, we must note, does 
not record the affair as a schism, but simply as the expulsion of 
persons who were not Buddhists, followers of other sects who had 
joined the favoured Community. They were expelled not for reasons 
of discipline but for holding false (non-Buddhist) opinions about 
metaphysical questions. Now it is in fact the Saryastivada school 
which has quite often been accused of holding a view indistinguish- 
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able from the Brahmanical Samkhya philosophy (a form of 
‘eternalism’). If Asoka carried out his threat of expulsion and reduc- 
tion to the status of laymen against them then the Sthaviravada would 
not record a schism within their community, although in fact the 
expelled monks evaded reduction to the laity by retiring to a remote 
part of the Empire and continuing their own community there. As 
they had themselves formed part of the united Sthaviravada school 
favoured by Asoka earlier in his reign they preserved a tradition that 
it was a monk of their own school, Upagupta, by whom the Emperor 
was guided in his good work of popularising Buddhism. The ortho- 
dox Sthaviravadins on the other hand have, according to Eggermont, 
invented an apocryphal ‘third rehearsal’, reaffirming their perfect 
orthodoxy and continuity, and at the same time backdated it to the 
time of the mission to Ceylon and made their school in the island 
stem directly from this orthodox rehearsal. 
The peculiar doctrine of the Sarvastivada school, which gave it its 
name, is that all principles (all the elements or natural principles, 
dharmas, which by now had been carefully enumerated and classified 
in the Abhidharma) exist, and moreover this ‘existence’ embraces also 
the existence of past and future occurrences of the principles. Against 
this the orthodox Sthaviravada maintained that as to past principles 
only those past actions which had not yet produced their results could 
be said in any sense to exist (being sull in a sense effective), but even 
these could not be considered as existing themselves in the same way 
as present principles. No future principles could be said to exist. All 
those schools of Buddhism which make this distinction of principles 
in time into two categories, those which ‘exist’ and those which do 
not ‘exist’, are sometimes called vibhajyavadins, ‘distinctionists’, as 
opposed to the Sarvastivadins (the Mahasamgha and Vatsiputriya 
schools were distinctionists, like the Sthaviravada). The critics of the 
Sarvastivada sometimes pointed out that if past principles continue to 
exist this implies eternalism, and is tantamount to the Samkhya 
doctrine which by this time had been worked outamong the brahmans, 
that the universe consists of eternal souls and eternal matter, all 
effects being pre-existent in their causes and all causes continuing to 
exist in their effects, so that the original, primeval matter existed 
eternally in all the modifications or effects arisen from it (this 
doctrine derived originally from the theories of Uddalaka, the orig- 
inal ‘being’ and everything evolved from it). It is perhaps remarkable 
that a doctrine of this kind should have led to a schism among the 
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Buddhists: we can merely point out that this was the period of the 
elaboration of the Abhidharmaas a comprehensive statement of the 
nature of the universe, of what exists as well as the causal processes 
which are the essence of Buddhist doctrine. Consequently a somewhat 
metaphysical disagreement could loom large in debates among the 
Buddhist communities at that time. The schools were now going 
beyond the doctrines as stated by the Buddha and raising points not 
clearly covered, even by implication, in his dialogues and discourses. 
The Mahasamgha and Vatsiputriyas experienced similar disagree- 
ments and resulting schisms in this period. 

No evidence seems to be available indicating the precise dates of 
the schisms in other schools in the period after the ‘personality 
schism’ and the roughly contemporary schisms in the Mahasamgha. 
After Vatsiputra had given his school the Abhidharmain nine sections, 
his followers set to work to develop this further by studying the Sutra.' 
The result of these studies in abhidharma, however, was the production 
of no less than four new schools: dissatisfied with the Abhidharma in 
nine sections each of these added its own new texts to complete the 
statement of its doctrines.* The four new schools were called 
Dharmottariya, Bhadrayaniya, Sammitiya and Sannagarika. Little is 
known of them except for the Sammitiyas, whose special abhidharma 
text, the *Asrayaprajnaptisastra (or * Sammittyasastra), happens to have 
been preserved in a Chinese translation.* No other text of any of these 
schools, or of the Vatsiputriya itself, appears to have survived. The 
special subject of the extant Sammitiya text is a particular explanation 
of the doctrine of the ‘person’ (as a ‘concept based on the groups’, 
i.e. not different from them). Very likely the corresponding special 
texts of its rival schools also dealt with this question, each in its own 
way. The traditional date for the schisms which produced these four 
schools is the middle part of the third century after the parinirvana,' 
which would cover approximately the reign of Asoka. In later centu- 
ries the main centres of these schools seem to have been in Western 
Maharastra, Gujarat and Sindhu. 

In roughly the same period the Mahasamgha produced a new 
offshoot (from the Ekavyavaharikas?), the Lokottaravada, of whom at 
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least four Vinaya texts have survived in Indian languages and been 
used in our earlier chapters, particularly for the life of the Buddha, 
as representing the Mahasamgha tradition (Mahdavastu, Pratimoksasitra, 
etc.). The name of this school means ‘transcendent’ school, and 
refers to the nature of the Buddhaas a being transcending the world.! 
In attaining nirvana he would be agreed to be transcendent by all the 
schools, but the question at issue here was whether in some sense he 
was a special kind of being, a transcendent being, already before this, 
even before the renunciation, even at his birth. We do not know how 
far the Lokottaravada school went along this line of speculation: the 
ultimate result of it was to lead to the transcendentalist views of the 
Mahayana on the nature of the Buddha. The chief contribution of the 
Lokottaravada appears to have been their unorthodox Vinaya text, the 
Mahavastu, as perhaps the first full scale attempt to collect all the 
traditions concerning the biography of the Buddha, including a good 
many jdalakas, into one great book (even so it carries the story no 
further than the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavastu and the going forth of 
Rahula—see p. 56 above; evidently it was in fact an expansion of the 
original Vinaya narrative of the foundation of the Buddhist Commu- 
nity). That this book has come down to us is due to the fact that it 
found favour among some of the Mahayanists and was preserved in 
Nepal in Mahayana libraries. The text of the Mahavastias now extant 
may be the work of several centuries of gradual elaboration of 
doctrine. It states that even the body of the Buddha is not of this 
world, is transcendental (I 167f.), and his actions, though seemingly 
those usual among men, are done merely for the sake of convention, 
not through actual need. He, or rather in this case Buddhas, plural 
(I 168), never feel fatigue, though they conform to the practice of 
lying down, they wash their feet, though no dust can stick to them, 
and so on, everything about them is transcendental (I 159). 
Some time after this ‘transcendent schism’ apparently in the 
Ekavyavaharika school, the Mahasamghika’s other offshoot the 
Gokulika (or Kukkutika or Kaurukullaka) school threw out two 
further branches, the Bahusrutiya (probably first) and the Prajnaptivada 
(which seceded from the Bahusrutiya, according to Paramartha). 








1. Paramartha (Demiéville MCB I 45) says.that (opposing the Ekavyavaharikas) they 
held that only transcendent principles (which included the way) were real; worldly 
principles being mere concepts resulting from error (delusion), cf. Takakusu, 
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Both these seem to have arisen through the abhidharma type of 
discussions (in which the Gokulikas are believed to have specialised). 
The dates of their origin most probably fell towards the end of the 
third century s.c. The Bahusrutiyas, whose name means ‘learned’, 
were founded by a monk named Yajnavalkya' and the Prajnaptivada, 
the ‘concept school’ (on prajnapli cf. p. 108 above), by a certain 
Mahakatyayana (but this latter may represent only a claim to derive 
from one of the Buddha's leading disciples, of that name, cf. p. 213, 

and therefore to teach the original doctrine of Buddhism). Like the 

Gokulikas, the Bahusrutiyas hold* that all experiences are really 

unhappiness and all principles have the principle of falsity, only 

extinction is non-false and ultimately real. The five groups are real 

but are unhappiness, which also is ultimately real. But the groups are 

impermanent and perceiving this is knowledge of emptiness, their 

cessation is their non-soul-ness. The thought even of emptiness 

ceases in final extinction. The special doctrine of this school, accord- 

ing to Vasumitra, was that the Buddha had a ‘transcendent teaching, 

having the power to produce the way, indicated by the five words 
‘impermanence’, ‘unhappiness’, ‘emptiness’, ‘non-soul’ and ‘extinc- 
tion’. The rest of his teaching was ‘of the world’. 

No Prajiiaptivada text seems now to be available. From the account 
of Vasumitra and the commentary of Paramartha and Ki-tsang on it® 
we find they had a special abhidharma Sastrawhich explained the Sutra 
by distinguishing various kinds of statement in it, and various statuses 
of object referred to. They applied the distinction of ‘ultimate’ 
(paramartha) from ‘concealing’ (samurti) statements (see pp. 146 
above), i.e. of philosophical truth from everyday ‘truth’. Their char- 
acteristic doctrine, on which, presumably, they seceded, was evidently 
the distinction of real (*tattva) principles (diarnna) referred to in the 
Buddha's teaching from mere ‘concepts’ (prajnapti), i.e. words which 
did not refer to ultimate realities (but presumably only to superficial 


1. According to Paramartha (Demiéville MCB I 48) Yajnavalkya was supposed to 
have been a personal pupil of the Buddha who had heard all his teaching but 
at the time of the parinirvana was in deep Meditation, from which he emerged 
two centuries later. Finding the old Mahasamgha understood the Tripitaka only 
superficially he expounded its ‘profound’ meaning, thereby producing a schism. 
Agreeably to this legend the school of Yajnavalkya held as a special doctrine that 
life could be prolonged indefinitely by meditation (probably by the ‘bases of 
power’). 

2. Harivarman’s Tattvasiddhi, Thesis, Katsura, 1974. 
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appearances). Thus the twelve entrances (dyatana), i.e. the six senses 
and their six kinds of object, are not ‘real’ but ‘conceptual’ —likewise 
the 18 ‘bases’, dhatus. On the other hand the five groups (skandha) 
are real, so is unhappiness. Apparently they set up as a separate 
category of statements in the Sutra those about causation. 


Buddhist Poetry in the Time of Asoka 


The Sthaviravada Tripitaka preserves a poem! ascribed to one of 
Asoka’s brothers, Tisya, who became a monk. The metre seems to 
confirm this date. Here are some extracts: 


. . . Alone and master of my welfare I'll quickly enter the 


delightful grove 
which creates joy for ascetics and is frequented by wild elephants. 


Having splashed my limbs in the cool mountain ravine 
I'll walk about alone in the Cool Wood full of flowers... 


I'll pierce through ignorance, sitting on the peak of a moufitain, 
as the cool fragrant wind blows by. . . 


More closely connected with the ideas of Asoka himself is the 
poetry of the Dharmapada, included in the Ksudraka. This is an 
anthology which drew on the more original parts of the Sitra and 
added further verses to it. Most of it consists of single quatrains, 
sometimes a pair of them go together. These are probably of widely 
varying dates but the average metrical structure of the Sthaviravada 
recension*® indicates the early 3rd century B.c. as the average date. The 
important point about this anthology is its popular and non-technical 
character, expressing the social ideals of Buddhism and very much in 
harmony with the policy and ‘practice’ Asoka was trying to imple- 
ment. Here are a few quatrains: 


Hatreds are never settled by hatred in this world, 
by non-hatred they are settled—this is an eternal principle 
(dharma). 5. ' 


As one may make many garlands from a heap of flowers, 
so in human life one should do much good. 53. 


eT 
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The scent of flowers doesn't go against the wind, 
—not that of sandalwood nor fagaranor white jasmine, 
—but the scent of the good goes against the wind, 

the good man becomes known in all regions. 54. 


Don't despise evil— ‘It won't happen to me’—— 
a water jar is filled by tiny drops, 

so a fool is gradually filled with evil. 121. 
Who harms a harmless man, 

a man pure and blameless, 

the evil comes back to that fool 

like fine dust thrown against the wind. 125. 


Everyone dreads violence, life is dear to all: 
comparing others with oneself do not kill or cause to kill. 130. 


This ignorant man grows old like an ox: 
his flesh increases but not his understanding! 152. 


Tolerance is the highest asceticism, and forbearance; 
the Buddhas say nirvana is the highest (of all things): 
he has not ‘gone forth’ who harms others, 

he is not a §ramana who harasses another. 184. 


Let us live very happy, not hating among the haters! 
among hating men let us live not hating! 197. 





Let us live very happy, who have no possessions, 
let us feed on joy like the radiant gods! 200. 


Conquering one generates hatred, the conquered remains in 
misery, 

the calm one remains happy, having abandoned victory and 
defeat. 201. 


Health is the highest gain, contentment the highest wealth, 
trust the highest kinsman, nirvana the highest happiness. 204. 


Good men can be seen from afar like the Himalaya mountain; 

the bad cannot be seen even here like arrows shot in the night. 
304. 

As water on a lotus leaf, as a mustard seed on the point of a 
needle; 

who does not cling to pleasures—him I call a brahman. 401. 


The following significant verse which seems to belong to this period 
or later found a place in a Jataka story (J V 483): 
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The sky extends far, far too spreads the earth, 

the other side of the ocean they say is far, 

yet farther than these they say, O king, 

extends the influence of doctrines, whether true or false. 


In this period can be dated probably the bulk of the dramatic 
dialogues in the Samyukia (according to the Sthaviravada recension), 
which appear to present dramatically the contrast between Buddhist 
ideals and inferior ones. Perhaps these were for the good festivals to 
which Asoka alludes in one of his edicts (see pp. 244 ff. above). The 
first volume of the Samyukta contains about 300 pieces in mixed prose 
and verse and therefore assigned to the genre cailed geya, literally ‘to 
be sung’, by later commentators. Given the nature of these pieces 
‘sung’ does not seem specially appropriate, so perhaps we should 
understand that these were meant ‘to be performed’, in a manner 
which would be appropriate (this is a conjecture,' the tradition does 
not seem to record such performances of these pieces and the 
commentary explains them without suggesting that they differ from 
other poetic texts). Nearly all these pieces are in dialogue form, 
especially with reference to their verses, which are uttered by different 
characters. In the majority of them a god utters a verse and the 
Buddha then caps it with a better one. About 60 of these pieces are 
much more dramatic in presentation: instead of the god quietly 
bowing to the superior ideal expressed by the Buddha an actual 
conflict is represented between the ideals of non-violence, forbear- 
ance and so on and the standards usually current in the world. 

The wars between the gods and the demons were a popular theme 
of the old Brahmanical mythology. Some of the Samyukta pieces adapt 
these to Buddhist ends. For example in one of them? a battle takes 
place t in which the gods are victorious and the king of the demons 
is captured and bound and brought before Sakra (Indra), the king of 
the gods. As he is dragged into Sakra’s palace and then out again the 
demon shouts abusive words at the king of the gods (the actual words 
are not given in the text, this prose part of which merely summarises 
the action, but the commentary supplies examples: ‘Thief! Fool! Ox! 
Donkey! We’ll win next time!’). Sakra remains silent in the face‘of 
this abuse, for which his charioteer Matali upbraids him, and a verse 
dialogue takes place between these two: 


1. But see now IKLI p. 156 and II p. 57. 
2. SI 221 f. 
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M. Is it from fear, Sakra, or rather from weakness that you forbear, 
hearing harsh words from Vemacitrin (the demon king)? 


S. Not from fear nor from weakness do I tolerate Vemacitrin, 
how could a discerning person like myself bandy words with a 
fool? 
M. Fools get angrier if no one stops them, 


therefore a wise man should check a fool with violent punish- 
ment. 


S. I think just this is the way to stop a fool: 
that oné who knows the other is enraged should be self-possessed 
and calm. 


M. This forbearance seems to me a fault, O Vasava (Sakra): 
when a fool thinks: ‘From fear he forbears with me’, 
the blockhead will bully you more, like a bull if you run away. 


S. He may well think so, or not, ‘From fear he forbears with me’, 
—there is no advantage greater than toleration, the highest of all 
cood advantages; 


Who indeed, being strong, forbears with one who is weak, 
—that is called the highest toleration; the weak always forbear! 


That strength is called weakness, whose strength is the strength 
of a fool; 


there is no denier of strength which is guarded by principle. 


The worse of the two, therefore, is he who counters anger with 
anger; 

he who does not counter anger-with anger wins a battle which 
is hard to win. 


He brings about the advantage of both, his own and the other’s, 
who knows the other is enraged and yet is self-possessed and 
calm. 


This is the healing of both, of oneself and the other; 
people think: “He is a fool’—if they know nothing of principle. 


This is really rather out of character in the king of the gods, the 
old Aryan war god Indra, but in Buddhist texts he always appears as 
a good Buddhist: the Buddhists held that the brahmans misrepre- 
sented him in their Veda. 
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Another piece’ is a variation on the Brahmanical myth of eclipses 
caused by a demon trying to swallow the Sun or Moon. In the original 
myth the attack is harmless because the demon had previously had his 
head cut off (though it remained immortal), so that the swallowed 
god immediately reappeared. In the Buddhist version the Sun God (or 
Moon God) instead appeals for help to the Buddha, in a verse. The 
Buddha then upbraids the demon (with a verse on compassion) who 
is unable to resist his words and releases his victim. 

Even nirvana can be shown dramatically:* 


Death approaches the Buddhist nun Upacala and asks her: ‘Where do 
you wish to be reborn?’ She replies: ‘I do not wish to be reborn 
anywhere, sir.’ Death utters this verse: 


“There are the Thirty Three Gods, the Yamas and the Tusitas, 
the Nirmanaratis and the VaSavartins; 
let your mind aspire there, where you will experience love. 


Upacala: 
‘The Thirty Three Gods, the Yamas and the Tusitas, 
the Nirmanaratis and the Vasavartins, 


are bound by you with the fetters of pleasure and come again 
and again into Death’s power. 


The whole universe is blazing, burning, 
the whole universe is flaming, shaking: 


The unshaken, immovable, not pursued by many people, 
where Death cannot go — my mind is devoted to that.’ 


Then Death, the evil one, was unhappy and depressed, thinking: 
‘The nun Upacala knows me!’ and he vanished. 


The popular scene of the ‘temptation’ of the future Buddha by 
Death’s daughters, Desire, Discontent and Passion, is also found in 
this collection.* They reproach him for being unfriendly, but he tells 
them his aim is to defeat ‘the army of dear and sweet appearances’ and 
attain welfare, peace of heart, understanding and true happiness. 


The Results of the Great Experiment 


There is evidence that Asoka met with serious difficulties during the 


1. SI50f. 
2. $1133. 
3. S1124ff. 
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last years of his reign, apart from the schisms in the Buddhist 
communities. Here we have only the much later Buddhist histories to 
guide us, chiefly Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada, and at the least they 
tend to exaggerate.' In 244 B.c., or possibly 240 (therefore either just 
before or just after the last two series of inscriptions), his chief queen 
Asamdhimitra died. She had been a staunch friend, devoted to the 
Buddhist cause, and her loss was a disaster for the Emperor. In 
240 B.c. (or 237 on the other system) he raised the ambitious and 
jealous Tisyaraksa, who had gained influence over him by curing him 
of an illness, to the position of chief queen. Jealous of Asoka’s 
devotion to Buddhism she caused the Enlightenment Tree to be 
damaged three years later, though it was soon restored. She is said to 
have fallen in love with her stepson, Kunala, the heir apparent, and 
then persecuted him when he rejected her, causing him to be blinded. 
This injury would disqualify him from ruling, thus had also the motive 
of removing him from the succession so that her own son could 
become emperor. However her scheme failed and was exposed, and it 
seems that during Asoka’s final illness it was Kunala’s son Sampadin 
(or Samprati) who was really in power. The main Buddhist source 
extant for the story of Kunala, the Divyavadana, in fact says Sampadin 
became heir apparent and actually succeeded Asoka when the latter 
died (in 232 s.c.).* Other sources, however, which include the 
Brahmanical histories, give various conflicting accounts of the succes- 
sion, some saying that Kunala in fact reigned for eight years, others 
that another grandson, DaSaratha, succeeded Asoka. This latter actu- 
ally records having reigned in an inscription in which he bestows 
excavated dwellings on the Ajivakas. It is this final complication 
which suggests that the Empire was divided, Kunala ruling in Gandhara 
and the north west (with which he is especially connected in the 
literature) and Dasaratha in the east. Another possibility would be 
some kind of joint rule by the sons and grandsons of Asoka. In either 
case the later historians, particularly in the puranas (our main source 
for dynastic history after Asoka), failed to understand the situation in 
the records before them and came to arbitrary and conflicting con- 
clusions in the lists they eventually worked out. 
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See Eggermont’s various discussions; Lamotte. HBI 269ff. 

2. Divy 430, 433. Jaina tradition (Hemacandra : Parisistaparvan1X 49-54) also makes 
Sampadin the successor of Asoka. 

3. A kulasamgha, Kautalya I. 17. 53. 
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Kunala according to Buddhist sources suppressed a revolt in 
Gandhara and later, apparently after Asoka’s death, fought a victori- 
ous war against the Greeks: it has been suggested against the Greek 
colonists of Bactria who revolted against the Seleucids of Syria, 
therefore as an ally of the latter. More doubtful tradition makes him 
responsible for the establishment of the Indian (Gandharan) colony 
in Gaustana (Khotan, in Sinkiang), cither directly, or indirectly by 
exiles who fled when he suppressed the revolt in Gandhara. 

If not immediately on Asoka’s death then at least eight years later 
Sampadin appears as ruler of the entire Empire. The Divy@vadanasays' 
that ASoka’s successor (as Sampadin was according to it) was nota 
Buddhist. In fact he was a Jaina and Jaina tradition* (which also 
makes him the direct successor of Asoka) says that he built dwellings 
for the Jaina community ‘even in non-Aryan countries’, implying that 
he supported Jaina missions at least to south (Dravidian) India. In 
this way he was in some sense a continuator of his grandfather's work, 
but he may have restricted his support to one sect only. Certainly he 
did not please the Buddhists. 

In 215 n.c. Sampadin was succeeded by Salisika, who according 
to Brahmanical tradition® was an evil ruler opposed to dharma as 
understood by them though pretending to be dharmika, ‘just’, and 
establishing what he called the ‘victory of principle (dharma)’. Evi- 
dently he continued the policy of Asoka, or claimed to do so, and very 
likely he was a Buddhist also. Unfortunately nothing more seems to 
be recorded of his reign (215-202 B.c.) except a somewhat obscure 
expedition of Antiochus III of Syria, who after suppressing the 
Bactrian colonists again (c.206 B.c.) crossed into India (i.e. the upper 
Kubha valley, anciently called Kapiga) and ‘renewed his friendship’ 
with a certain Subhagasena (probably Salisika’s governor or ‘prince’ 
in Gandhara). This seems to imply that an Indian governor again 
assisted the Seleucid ally against rebels (supplying him with el- 
ephants), but it has been suggested that we should see here the 
beginning of Greek aggression against the unmilitary empire of 
India, as also the rising movement of Brahmanical reaction against 
the impractical ‘victory of principle’ which left the frontiers insuffi- 


ciently guarded. 





1. p. 418. 
29. Lamotte HBI 284. 
3. Lamotte HBI 284 f. 
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Three more Mauryan emperors reigned after Salisiika, but only for 
short periods, of seven or eight years each, which suggests their 
insecure position. The last of them, Brhadratha, was deposed in 180 
B.c. by his commander-in-chief Pusyamitra, who then ruled under the 
title of ‘General’ (senapati). Pusyamitra supported Brahmanism and 
revived the ancient rituals. Buddhist tradition speaks of a persecution 
of Buddhism by him, but it seems to be exaggerated. However, the 
victory of principle was ended. 

The rebellious Bactrian Greeks succeeded in establishing their 
independence from Syria about 197 B.c. They fought with the Indians 
as well as the Seleucids and about the tme of Pusyamitra’s revolt in 
India they invaded the north west and Gandhara. Perhaps the revolt 
of the army in India was a result of its inability to stem this invasion, 
attributed to its great weakness under the Mauryan pclicy of principle. 
Pusyamitra claims to have decisively defeated the Greeks, but they in 
fact consolidated their rule in Gandhara during his reign. At the end 
of it (151 n.c.) they advanced further and conquered Vahtka (the 
modern Panjab). We now find the interesting phenomenon that 
whilst Pusyamitra had restored Brahmanism as the ruling ideology of 
his Empire the Greeks came to adopt Buddhism. This confusing 
situation makes it extremely difficult for us to arrive at any simple 
generalisation concerning the result of ASoka’s great experiment. It 
is thougiit that Saligika and his successors practically disarmed the 
Empire by applying Asoka’s policy (but it may not have been part of 
his policy at all to leave the frontiers insufficiently guarded) and so 
brought about the Bactrian invasion and the revolt of the General. Yet 
these Greek invaders, or some of them, supported Buddhism and 
‘principle’ and seem to have facilitated the further spread of Bud- 
dhism into Bactria and beyond it to other parts of central Asia. One 
thing we can say: that Buddhism showed its truly international 


character. It could not serve as an Indian ‘national’ (if there can be- 


such a thing) idé€ology to consolidate an Indian empire against non- 
Indians. It could serve only for an international empire uniting, not 
dividing, all mankind. 

Yet there could be no ‘Indian’ ideology in a nationalistic sense. 
There was no Indian ‘nation’ unless we seek to restrict this to, at 
most, the Aryan speaking population—and even this was and is a series 
of countries with divergent languages. It was this problem of cultural 
unification in India and even beyond which Buddhism met, and 
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which even Brahmanism in this period sought to meet.' It may have 
been intended by rulers to serve as the basis of permanent political 
unification. It failed in this because it failed to set up any boundary 
between India and non-India, but the cultural unification itself 
brilliantly succeeded throughout the vast area of Indian civilisation. 
The diffusion of ideas through all the countries of that area became 
the permanent foundation of acommon culture, infinitely complex 
and hard to define, which we now call ‘Indian’. Political disunity and 
cultural unity accorded well with the outlook and needs of Buddhism: 
India became, at the cultural level, a kind of republic providing 
intellectual freedom for her philosophers and poets. As for dhanma, 
variously understood by the orthodox Vedists (Mimamsakas), or by 
the tradition of the Ramayana (the ideal empire of Rama) or that of 
the still developing Great Epic (Yudhisthira the ‘just’), it remained 
the ideal of Brahmanism as of Buddhism. The name of Asoka was not 
honoured by the brahmans but in many ways his ideals were, only they 
were ascribed to the idealised emperors of Brahmanical tradition, 
Yudhisthira and Rama, who in the Mahabharataand Ramayanaas they 
have come down to us stand respectively for the Buddhistic ideals of 
renunciation and compassion. 


1. The Mimamsa sutra of ‘Jaimini’ insists on the universality of Brahmanism. The 
injunctions of the Veda are of universal application and local customs have no 
authority. I. 3.15 ff. with Sabara’s commentary. Badari held that all (including 
Sudras) could perform Vedic sacrifices (quoted by Jaimini VI. 1. 27). 





CHAPTER NINE 
THE EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS 


The Schisms and Geography—The Sthaviravada—Ceylon—The Commen- 
taries—The Caitikas, Andhra and the Satavahana Empire—The 
Lokottaravada and Bahusrutiya: The Legend of the Buddha and 
Asvaghosa—The Sarvaslivada, Proto-Sautrantika and the Kusana Empire 
—South East Asia—Art. 


The Schisms and Geography 


So far we have accounted for the existence of thirteen schools. 
Traditionally the eventual number, at least of the early schools (i.e. 
excluding the Mahayana schools), is eighteen. In fact since there 
are slight differences in the histories of them given in our various 
sources it is possible to raise the number to twenty-five or twenty- 
six, although some of these were recognised to be additional to the 
eighteen and to have arisen later (the last of these schools was 
founded in the 4th century 4.pD.). To arrive at the number eighteen 
we have to draw the line at about 50 B.c. Three important schools 
broke away from the Sthaviravada after ASoka’s time. Probably 
towards the end of the 3rd century B.c. the school generally known 
as the Mahisasakas seceded over some points im abhidharma (in 
which they agreed with the Sarvastivada: there are two kinds of 
‘cessation’, space is not ‘synthesised’, samskrta — or ‘activated’, cf. 
pp. 119 and 126 above); the name by which they are generally 
known seems to be a corruption of an original name indicating 
their origin in the Mahisa country (see p. 255 above). Somewhat 
later (c. 190 B.c.?) the Sthaviras of the Himavant country (after 
which they are called Haimavatas) became an independent school 
often called the Kasyapiyas after one of the original leaders of the 
mission to their country, Kasyapa (p. 256). They represent another 
(but different) compromise between the Sthaviravada and the 
Sarvastivada: the Sthaviravada (and the Mahisasaka) adhere to the 
view that an arhant is beyond the reach of any seduction, cannot 
relapse, whereas the Sarvastivada and Kasyapiya adopt the 
Mahasamgha opinion that his perfection is not so absolute. The 
third school seems to have seceded at about the same time; it is 
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known as the Dharmaguptaka, after its founder Dharmagupta, and 
apparently originated in the Aparanta country. This school seems 
generally to agree closely with the Sthaviravada (e.g. on the arhant), 
except that it had some leanings towards the Mahasamgha: accord- 
ing to Vasumitra! it attached special importance to gifts ‘to the 
Buddha’ rather than to the Community and also to the honouring of 
pagodas, this latter point being confirmed by extant Dharmaguptaka 
texts.” This school made greater efforts than any other in spreading 
Buddhism outside India (to Iran, Central Asia and eventually China), 
with brilliant success; in this, besides the ‘cult’ of the pagoda it 
appears to have devised some other means of popularising Buddhism 
among the ‘barbarians’ who preferred the mysterious to the philo- 
sophical.” In the middle of the Ist century b.c. a section of the 
Mahasamgha, led, according to Vasumitra, by a certain Mahadevya,' 
broke away (over a legalistic Vinaya point: ‘entrance’ to the commu- 
nity) in the Andhra country and formed the Caitika school. This was 
soon rent by further schisms, producing the Apara Saila and the 
Uttara (or Parva) Saila schools. The Sthaviravadins record a large 
number of grounds maintained by these schools, but it is difficult to 
distinguish which of these were not shared with other branches of the 
Mahasamgha (the Sthaviravada tradition being handed down in 
south India and Ceylon was directly interested in the ‘errors’ of these 
close neighbours, tending at the same time to ignore the other 
Mahasamgha schools apart from the general condemnation of their 
grounds enunciated at the time of the first schism).° Thus we arrive 
at nineteen schools, unless we do not take the Caitika as remaining 
alongside its two offshoots but as simply split into them.® 

To complete the roll of recorded schools we may briefly add here: 
(1) The Sthaviravada underwent two schisms in Ceylon, producing 
the Abhayagirivasins (or Dharmarucis after their founder) in 28 B.c. 





1. See Bareau’s translation, JA 1954 pp. 263 f£. Vasumitra adds that most of their 
other grounds were similar to those of the Mahasamgha, without, unfortunately, 
giving any more precise indication of them. 

See Pa-chow, A Comparative Study of the Pratimoksa, pp. 42 and 51 f. 

Lamotte HBI 549. 

See Lamotte HBI 309 f. 

Kyu A passim; the grounds have been collected for reference in Points of 
Controversy," xx ff. 

So Paramartha seems to say (Demiéville MCB 151) : ‘Parva’ could mean the 
‘Old’ Caitika/Saila school. 
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and the Jetavaniyas (or Sagaliyas after their founder) c. a.p. 300, 
(2) the Caitikas in Andhra during this period produced the Rajagirikas 
and the Siddharthikas, and (3) the Sarvastivadins in the north west 
produced the Samkrantikas (a doubtful school which may be a mere 
corruption of the name of the next), the Sautrantikas (a trend which 
began about 50 A.p. and was consolidated into a school probably early 
in the 2nd century A.D.) and the Mulasarvastivada (still later, in the 
3rd or 4th century aA.D.). 

The schisms as they are recorded are based primarily on matters 
of doctrinal principle, though in certain cases rivalries of a more 
personal nature may have been involved, at least in bringing things 
to a head. At the same time from the Vaisali affair onwards there is 
a certain agreement between the geographical dispersion of Bud- 
dhism and its resolution into schools. The first serious differences to 
make themselves felt found the Buddhists tending to separate into a 
western and an eastern school, the great triangle of Kausambi — 
Mathura — Ujjayini marking the west and VaiSali the centre of the east. 
At first it was still possible to prevent a schism, because it was still 
possible to hold a general assembly at which, apparently, all the local 
communities were satisfied that they were properly represented. Thir- 
ty-seven years later, when the first schism occurred, this condition 
could perhaps no longer be satisfied. The Sthaviras were outvoted in 
the east, but may well have felt that if all the monks of their far flung 
establishments in the west had been counted they would have had the 
majority. There is evidence that most, perhaps all, of the schools were 
careful to maintain some representation at the imperial capital 
(Pataliputra) and that some of them were at times widely scattered, but 
on the whole we find each school having its main strength in a 
particular region, even in a particular place. In the period of the great 
missions, when the area covered by the communities of monks grew 
most rapidly, we notice the greatest number of schisms occurring, 

.several of these in the newly established communities. 

If Vatsiputra had anything to do with the Vatsa country (which is 
conjectural), and if he led the monks in that country in the ‘person- 
ality schism’ (which is still more conjectural), then the Sthaviravada 
in this second schism divided again along the east — west axis, the 
eastern point of the ‘triangle’ seceding. This is doubtful, but it is 
certain that when the school divided again it was the northern point, 
Mathura, which seceded and became, with the countries still further 
north (Gandhara and Kasmira), the ‘territory’ of the Sarvastivada §—S>- 
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school. In a similar manner the Mahisasakas, Kasyapiyas and 
Dharmaguptakas are found to break away respectively to the south of 
the southern point (in Mahisa), north and north-east of Mathura 
(Himavant) and west of the southern pojnt (in Aparanta, but espe- 
cially Gujarat and Sindhu). The Kasyapiyas in fact were a group of the 
Sthaviravada cut off from the main Sthavira ‘territory’ in Avanti by the 
seceded Sarvastivadins at Mathura; for a long time they keptin touch 
with their original base near Vidisa (Caityagiri, Safici, where their 
inscriptions are found), and sometimes their opponents refer to them 
as simply Sthaviras, but they modified some of the Sthaviravada views. 
The Sthaviravadins themselves spread rapidly south from Avanti into 
Maharastra and Andhra and down to the Cola country (Kanci), as 
well as Ceylon. For sometime they maintained themselves in Avanti 
as well as in their new territories, but gradually they tended to regroup 
themselves in the south, the Great Vihara (Mahavihara) in 
Anuradhapura, the capital of Ceylon, becoming the main centre of 
their tradition, Kanci a secondary centre and the northern regions 
apparently relinquished to other schools. The Mahisasakas also estab- 
lished themselves in Ceylon and lived beside the Sthaviras in apparent 
harmony: eventually the Mahisasakas of Ceylon seem to have been 
quietly reabsorbed into the Sthaviravada. The two new schools formed 
in Ceylon were the communities in two other viharas at the capital 
(Abhayagiri and Jetavana), who broke away from the Great Vihara. 
In the movement north and west the Sarvastivada maintained 
establishments in Ko§ala (Sravasti) and Varanasi as well as Mathura 
(their main centre at first), but tended to concentrate in Gandhara 
and Kasmira. The last two countries eventually became the centres of 
the new Mulasarvastivada school. In a relatively late period we find the 
Sarvastivadins in Central Asia and China. It was the Dharmaguptakas 
who were the first Buddhists to establish themselves in Central Asia. 
They appear to have carried out a-vast circling movement along the 
trade routes from Aparanta north-west into Iran and at the same time 
into Uddiyana (the Suvastu valley, north of Gandhara, which became 
one of their main centres). After establishing themselves as far west 
as Parthia they followed the ‘silk route’, the east-west axis of Asia, 
eastwards across Central Asia and on into China, where they effective- 
ly established Buddhism in the second and third centuries A.p. The 
Mahiésasakas and Kasyapiyas appear to have followed them across Asia 
to China. We have evidence of a north western Mahisasaka establish- 
ment in western Vahika (in the Salt Range) and of Kasyapiya viharas 
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in Gandhara. For the earlier period of Chinese Buddhism it was the 
Dharmaguptakas who constituted the main and most influential 
school, and even later their Vinaya remained the basis of the disci- 
pline there. Alongside it the other schools recognised as of impor- 
tance (and whose texts were also studied) were the Mahisasakas, 
Kasyapiyas, Sarvastivadins and Mahasamghikas (sometimes the 
Vatsiputriyas are mentioned as a sixth school). The Mahasamghika 
are found to have had at least one establishment in Kapisa, the 
Lokottarayada one in Bactria and the Bahusruttya one in Gandhara, 
but the main contact of the Mahasamghikas with China was probably 
by sea from Tamralipti at the mouth of the Ganges to the east coast 
of China.’ 

Among the schools which seceded from the Vatsiputriyas the 
Dharmottariyas are found in Aparanta in its restricted sense, on the 
coast of Maharastra (at the great port of Surparaka, the capital of the 
Aparanta county proper, and places nearby), and the Bhadrayaniyas 
on the edge of the Maharastrian plateau behind them (Nasika), but 
each had at least one vihara in the other territory. Much more 
widespread and vigorous were the Sammityas, who spread across 
Avanti and Gujarat to form their main centre in Sindhu, though they 
also maintained themselves in the east. The original Vatsiputriyas 
seem to have remained in the east, settling in Kosala and Varanasi 
and being (as were the Sammitiyas) one of the early schools which 
still flourished in the homeland of Buddhism in the time of the Pala 
empire (8th-12th centuries a.D.).” 

The Mahasamghikas remained in and around Pataliputra as their 
main centre® but had establishments also in distant places such as 
Kapiga, Mathura, Aparanta and Andhra. The Ekavyavaharika are 
hardly known in later times and perhaps were reabsorbed into the 
Mahasamghika. The Gokulika (Kaurukullaka) seem to have remained 
in the east, probably at Varanasi. The extant Lokottaravada texts 
declare they are works of the Lokottaravada ‘of the middle country’, 


1. See Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, for the arrival of the Buddhists in 
China, simultaneously by land from the west and by sea from the east. 

2. Taranatha p. 274. 

3. Paramartha ( Demiéville MCBI 41, 43) restricts them at first to N. Anga (Anga 
North of the Water (Ganges) ’= Angottarapa), i.e. the country adjacent to Voi in 
the east (the NE commer of the modem state of Bihar), which perhaps was their 
primary centre. 
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which means the central region of northern India, but the school had 
a branch as far away as Bactria. The Bahusrutiyas probably had their 
centre in KoSala, but were settled also in Gandhara and Andhra.! The 
Prajnaptivada are not known to have spread outside the original 
eastern territory of Buddhism. Of the Mahasamgha the four Schools: 
Mahasamghika, Gokulika (Kaurukullaka), Lokottaravada and 
Prajnaptivada, continued to flourish in the east under the Palas.* The 
Caitikas from their centre in Andhra spread north-west up the Godavari 
valley as far as Nasika and elsewhere on the edge of the plateau in that 
direction. Their four offshoots, the Apara Saila, Uttara (Parva) Saila, 
Rajagirika and Siddharthaka seem all to have begun as the commu- 
nities of particular vihdras around the Andhra city of Dhanyakataka, 
where the Caitikas originated. 

Such is the rough outline’ of the spread of the schools; it could 
be complicated by further details of their strengths in various places, 
and more of their viharas, noted by Chinese pilgrims in later centu- 
ries, but we need not go further into the mass of details. We leave 
aside the Buddhists in south-east Asia, where the Sthaviravada was in 
the long run the most successful school but far from being the only 
one to have flourished there. The Sthaviravada continued also from 
time to time to establish new contacts and communities in northern 
India, on the east coast in Kalinga and further north, on the west 
coast in Gujarat, and in Magadha, especially at Bodh Gaya. 

We have seen the main points of doctrine on which the schools 
disagreed, but we still have to make a brief survey of their special 
literature, which they added to their several recensions of the Tpitaka, 
in so far as it is accessible to us. In doing this we can add a few 
historical notes to continue the thread of the history of India (and 
now of Ceylon as well). 

One further general point may be made first. According to the 
Tibetan historian Bu-ston,’ either in the 1st century A.D. or earlier the 
Tripitakas of the ‘Eighteen Schools’ were written down, on account of 
the danger of faulty memorising. The memorising of texts continued 
long to be the main means of studying them, but the currency of 

written manuscripts seems to have encouraged whatever trends exist- 





Harivarman seems to have written near Pataliputra. 


Taranatha p. 274. 
Many of the details given here are taken from Lamotte's collection of data from 


the early inscriptions, HBI 578 ff. 
4. If 101. 
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ed towards the study of texts as opposed to the practice of their 
teaching. Bu-ston’s record is confirmed for the Sthaviravada at least 
by their histories written in Ceylon, which state that their 77pitaka 
was written down in the Ist century s.c. The Tibetan writer adds, 
following earlier Indian sources (Vinitadeva, A.p. 700, and 
Padmakaraghosa), that four different languages were used: Paisaci 
(of which Pali is evidently a dialect) by the Sthaviravada group of 
schools, Prakrit by the Mahasamgha, Apabhramsa by the Sammitiya 
(Vatsiputriya) group and Sanskrit by the Sarvastivada. In fact this 
certainly represents only a later situation. More different dialects were 
certainly used in the different countries of India in early times, whilst 
Sanskrit, not being a vernacular language, was adopted only later and 
Apabhramsa is a form of vernacular which developed only by perhaps 
the 5th century a.p. One text survives in Gandhari, for example. We 
might consider this a mere provincial version, of course. Probably by 
the 7th century A.p. the main versions in use in the Buddhist centres 
of north India were in those four languages, but it is not certain that 
each of the eighteen or more schools had a recension in one of the 
four. The Sarvastivada had earlier used Prakrit but put their texts into 
standard literary Sanskrit during the early centuries A.p. The Sammitiya 
group must have put theirs into the then current vernacular of 
northern and western India only between the 5th and 7th centuries. 


The Sthaviravada 


The Sthaviravada as it spread through western and southern India 
and eventually to Ceylon remained very close in doctrine to the 
positions it took up in opposition to the Mahasamgha at the First 
Schism. In other words the claim of the ‘Mahaviharavasins’ in Ceylon 
to be the original Sthaviravada of the First Schism, as opposed to the 
Vatsiputriyas, Sarvastivadins and others can be upheld. Their charac- 
teristic doctrine originally was that of the incorruptuble nature of the 
arhant; this they adhered to (as did the Mahisasaka and 
Dharmaguptaka), whereas the Vatsiputriyas and Sarvastivadins went 
over to the position of the Mahasamgha. The Dharmaguptakas, we 
have seen, had leanings towards the Mahasamgha on other grounds 
though not on this. The Mahisasaka are the closest rivals to be 
regarded as the original school, but they are generally supposed to 
represent a ‘compromise’ with the Sarvastivada, so that where they 


differ from the Sthaviravada they are not preserving more original _ 
doctrines but borrowing from a different school (the doctrines in 
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question are for the most part fairly recondite points of abhidharma; if 
anything they are less likely than the alternative Sthaviravada points 
to represent a more original doctrine). Another characteristic doc- 
trine found in the Sthaviravada is that progress in understanding 
comes all at once, ‘insight’ (abhisamiya) does not come ‘graduaily’ 
(successively — anupurva).' Here again only the Mahisasakas shared 
their view,” all the other schools holding that insight was gradual 
(with the doubtful exception of the Ekavyavaharikas, who held that 
‘all principles are cognised in one moment’, which could possibly be 
related; it is remarkable, however, that the Mahayana Dhyana school 
in China have a similar view of ‘sudden’ progress in understanding). 

Among the other grounds disputed between the schools (see pp. 
12f. above) the Sthaviravada hold that besides mental principles 
which are good and bad there is a third class which are morally 
indifferent (with the Sarvastivada and against the Mahasamgha: the 
view entails that some actions have no moral result whereas the 
Mahasamgha held that every action has a moral result’). The *person’ 
is nota real entity (against the Vatsiputriyas, who seceded from them 
on this ground, as we saw above). Past and future principles (with the 
possible exception of past principles which have not yet produced 
their results — the school is not quite clear on this: the Mahisasakas 
reject the exception, the Kasyapiyas accept it) do not exist (against 
the special doctrine of the Sarvastivada). Buddhas are not transcen- 
dental. Good conduct cannot grow unconsciously (with the 
Mahisasaka, against the Mahasamgha’). 

Of the eighteen or more recensions of the 7ripitaka handed down 
in the schools the Sthaviravada Tripitaka, now preserved in the Pali 
language (a west Indian language, apparently that of Avanti when the 
school had its main centre in that country), is certainly one of the 
most authentic, in the sense of preserving the discourses of the 
Buddha in their wording as recognised before the schisms. Unfortu- 
nately no other recension Is intact, so that we cannot carry very far 
the comparisons which would show which one preserved the most 
original tradition (as we can for the disputed grounds’ of doctrine, 


———— 
1,. Kvu 212 ff. refutes the opposite view. 
9. Vasumitra ( Bareau JA 1954 p. 259). 
3. Kvu 464 ff. 

4. Kvu 433 ff. 
5. Above, pp. 11 ff. 
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except that we would like more information about the differences 
within the Mahasamgha to complete the enquiry). It is most signif- 
icant that where the comparison can be made, and has been made, ! 
a Sthaviravada text agrees most closely with the corresponding 
Mahasamghika text: the Pratimoksasin the Vinayas of these two schools 
agree in being considerably shorter (having fewer rules) than any of 
the others extant (only the Upalipanprecha Sutra version is equally 
short — it is not established which school this belongs to). The 
Sarvastivada versions are the longest of all and have, therefore, the 
greatest number of unauthentic additions. The Mahisasaka version 
also is substantially longer. In other words the two most original 
schools have here preserved the most original texts and the schools 
which seceded from them have made substantial additions to these. 
On the other hand in the comparison of those Vinaya texts (admit- 
tedly additions to the actual discourses of the Buddha} which deal 
with the early history of the Community after the parinirvana Przyluski 
and Hofinger have shown (in their studies on the First Rehearsal and 
on the VaiSali affair) that the Mahisasaka recension is closest to the 
Sthaviravada and the Mahasamghika recension more remote (which 
is just what we should expect if these narratives were added close to 
the time of the first schism or even after it and tend to show the early 
history of the Community as suggesting the integrity of the tradition 
of their respective schools). 

If they preserved a very authentic body of original T7ripitaka the 
Sthaviravada certainly made substantial additions to this : these, 
however, took the form of new books rather than of insertions in the 
old ones, with the probable exception of some ofthe Ksudraka texts 
which in all the schools seem to have grown gradually during a much ~ 
longer period than the rest of the Sutra. In fact it is likely that this 
‘Minor Tradition’ was for a long time not regarded as strictly canon- 
ical (in the sense of words of the Buddha himself), was thus a 
supplement to the 77ipitakain which interesting or useful texts which 
had been produced from doubtful sources, or composed by monks 
and nuns recently, could be handed down. Even so where we can 
make a comparison we find the Sthaviravada has the shortest recen- 
sion of a text, consequently ceased to make additions to it earlier than 
other schools: the Dharmapada of their Ksudraka contains 423 verses, 


1. By Dr. Pa-chow: A Comparative Study of the Pratimoksa, p. 11. 
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the corresponding Sarvastivada text (called Uddnavarga) has nearly 
1,000 verses, the version in Gandhari which perhaps belonged to the 
Dharmaguptaka school (this is only a guess based on the fact that the 
text was found in Khotan and does not seem to be Sarvastivadin : the 
Dharmaguptaka school were the pioneers of Buddhism in that coun- 
try and the Sarvastivadins become strong there in a later period, but 
other schools, for example the KaSyapiyas, are likely to have been 
active there as well) has been estimated by its editor’ to have con- 
tained, when intact, about 540 verses. The Sthaviravada text called (in 
Pali) Suttanipata, on the other hand, though having parallels in other 
schools for several of its constituent parts (namely the Khadga- 
visdnagatha, Munigatha, Sailagatha, Arthavargiyani Sutrani and Parayara), 

is not Known to have had any corresponding text as a collection, so 
that many of the poems in it may have been composed in the school 
after the schisms.* Of possible additions to its Ksudraka the (Pali) 

Vimanapetavatthu texts as well as the Apadana proper correspond to the 
texts called Avadana in other schools. Our metrical analysis dated the 
whole of these later than 200 s.c. The average date of their materials 
might be as much as a century later than this date. Slightly later still 
appears to be the Pali Cartyapitaka, a small collection of jatakas without 
known parallel except the Bodhisattvapitaka of certain schools, which 
the Mahayana developed into a special collection of sutras on their 
new ideal. A related narrative text is the Pali Buddhavamsa, which is 
perhaps to be dated in the 2nd century B.c. (it has not yet been fully 
analysed metrically). All these narrative texts belong to that phase of 
popularisation of Buddhism to which the convenient word ‘edifica- 
tion’ may be applied (cf. p. 222 above), and which seems to have been 
common to all the schools. That the Sthaviravadins had additional 
stories in their /atakais suggested by their own tradition,’ which says 
that the Mahasamgha ‘rejécted’ part of ‘the’ Jataka (since the school 
claimed that the whole of its own _/atakawas nothing but the orginal 
pre-schism text). Metrically, however, their Jataka is substantially 
older on the average than the group of narrative texts we have just 


1. Brough: The Gandhani Dharmapada, London, 1962, 18 ff. 
2. In Pali Metre it was concluded that at least one part of it (Sn 679-98) may have 
been as late as about 200 B.c.; this is fact is an introductory narrative added to 
a more ancient poem. 
3. Dipavamsa V 37. 
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referred to : its average date seems to fall in the 4th century B.c., two 
centuries earlier, which of course does not exclude a wide range of 
dates on either side of this for a minority of its nearly 550 poems. 
Another substantial addition to the Sthaviravada Ksudrakais the Pali 
Niddesa, a collection of commentaries on some of the poems in the 
Suttanipata. There remains one other substantial addition, which will 
be discussed in connection with the Abhidharma texts, which it re- 
sembles (in Burma certain other texts are regarded as canonical 
which are not so accepted in Ceylon, they will be referred to below). 

It is their Abhidharmawhich is the glory of the Sthaviravada school. 
It consists of seven treatises in the Abhidharma Pitaka, with which we 
can associate the Pali Patisambhidamagga (or -pakarana) included in 
the Ksudraka of the Sutra (on purely formal grounds: part of it 
contains a brief opening statement which makes it a discourse by the 
Buddha like the sutras) and two texts which in the earlier history of 
the school and even today in Ceylon are not included in the T7ipitaka 
at all (though they are in Burma, in the Suira), being ascribed to a 
monk (Mahakatyayana, supposed to be the direct disciple of the 
Buddha and — significantly for the Sthaviravada — the pioneer who 
established Buddhism in Avanti): the Pali Petakopadesa and Netti (or 
Nettippakarana). Of the latter two the second is little but a rewriting 
and rearrangement of the first, so that as regards content we are 
concerned practically with a single book. Of these (effectively) nine 
treatises the Vibhangaand the Dhatukatha have been discussed above 
(pp. 214 ff.) in connection with the most original Abhidharma common 
to all the schools. What little in them may be innovations of treatment 
due to the studies of the school is more fully elaborated in the other 
treatises (cf. our Introduction to Nanamoli’s Ps translation). 

We have several times referred to the Kathavatthu to elucidate the 
grounds on which the schools disagreed. This treatise is in fact a 
polemical one, consisting of the refutations in strict logical form of 
more than two hundred propositions maintained by the other schools 
of Buddhists. We should stress the point of the strict logical form : 
though in the Sutra the general method of discussion is that of an 
empirical and rational enquiry all the emphasis there is on the 
empirical aspect, there are many arguments and debates with oppo- 
nents but not, apparently, an overt awareness of what constitutes a 
valid proof. In the Kathavatthu, on the other hand, we have the earliest 
known Indian philosophical work which proceeds on the basis of a 
set of established logical techniques: definition, distribution of terms, 
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classification, relations between propositions as biconditionals or 
ponentals, quantification, the use of ‘logical words’ to give a standard 
formal presentation of all the arguments, and so on.!' In fact the 
whole of the Abhidharma Pitaka from its beginnings was a restatement 
of the doctrine of the Buddha in strictly formalised language, given 
however, as content, a large number of propositions from the Sitra (of 
which the terms were then defined and classified) assumed to consti- 
tute a consistent system of philosophy. The distinction of two levels 
of statement is naturally fundamental to this restatement and with the 
exception of one book the whole of the Sthaviravada Abhidharma may 
be taken as at the ‘ultimate’ or philosophical level, as completely 
objective and definitive and not taking account of the person to whom 
it might be addressed (as the Buddha was supposed to have done in 
many of the suéras). 

The Buddha himself had insisted on empirical verification of his 
statements. The internal consistency of his ‘system’ should be the 
result of congruence with objective fact and the universality of natural 
laws. In the Abhidharma on the other hand there is little concern with 
empirical reality (it would be incorrect to say no concern, for there 
are additions to the Sutra system resulting from empirical observa- 
tion). The aim of the study is to set forth the correct interpretation 
of the Buddha’s statements in the Su#/raand to restate his ‘system’ with 
perfect accuracy. In the Kathdavatthu (and in similar works of other 
schools) we see further the study of logic applied to the question of 
the new propositions setting forth the grounds disputed between the 
schools. Most of the refutations in the Kathavatthu turn on the 
question of consistency of new propositions with statements which all 
the schools agreed to be those of the Buddha. Since both sides as 
Buddhists accept the latter as true they try to prove that their own new 
propositions are consistent with them and that the new propositions 
of other schools contradict them. The Sthaviravadin debater (for the 
Kathavatthu is cast in the form of public debates, not of private 
deductions) analyses the propositions of his opponents by substitut- 


1. Asample of the Kathavatthu has been analysed to show its stricuy formal character 
in the paper ‘The Earliest Indian Logic’, published in the Trudi XXV Madunarodnogo 
Kongressa Vostokovedov, Moscow, 1963, Vol. IV pp. 56-68 ( 62-3 read ‘ponenual’ 
passim and p. 63 under ‘ Type 11° read ‘[(dis) is ponential of a is)’, p. 64 
read q=p both times — biconditionals, p. 65 line 34 read ‘by you by this assent’, 
p- 66 read ‘eye entrance’). 
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ing biconditionals, ponenuals, etc., for them, or synonyms for their 
terms, or by bringing in a causal relation or the relation of member- 
ship of a class. He invariably finds two propositions which are so 
related (through these various relationships) that to be consistent 
one must either affirm them both or deny both, but his opponent has 
affirmed one and denied the other and is therefore refuted. 

The Aathavatthu is supposed to have been composed by an elder 
named (in Pali) Moggaliputta Tissa, a contemporary of Asoka who 
instructed and guided the Emperor, organised the missions (Mahendra 
who went to Ceylon was his own pupil) and led the Sthaviravadins at 
the All Exist schism. The work in fact begins with the refutation of 
the theory of a real ‘person’, and continues with the ‘all exist’, the 
propositions of the Mahasamgha, and others. The nucleus of such a 
set of refutations of rejected grounds may have originated in the 
original Sthaviravada school after the First Schism and have had 
further refutations added to it as more controversies occurred. The 
Sarvastivada share a basically similar refutation of the ‘person’ theory, 
for example, which could have been common property of the two 
schools before the ‘All Exist’ schism divided them. The additions to 
the Kathavatthu undoubtedly continued long after that division, so 
that if Moggaliputta Tissa did in fact redact the refutations as they 
stood at the end of Asoka’s reign, his school later added many more 
to them. 

Already in the earliest Abhidharma Pitaka we can now reconstruct 
(see the end of Chapter Seven) one of the main objects of the 
discussions was to define all the terms in the system, pair off syn- 
onyms, classify all the principles under the several classes recognised, 
and exclude from consideration anything which was not accepted as 
a real, ‘ultimate’ principle (such as mere words used in everyday 
language and therefore by the Buddha on occasion but not corre- 
sponding to any reality). The Kathavatthu shows the techniques for 
this systematisation further advanced. Firstly there is the ‘checking’ 
(samsyandana) of any term presented for discussion against all the 
accepted terms of the system : how does it fit in? Several subsidiary 
techniques are applied here, for example the checking by the ‘tetrad 
scheme’ (catuskanaya) : is the term identical (in fact if not in name) 
with another in the system, with which the check is being made, or 
is it part of that other, or is it different from that other, or is that other 
part of it ? (a controversial term would be checked thus against all the 
terms in the system). With this method we may compare that found 
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in the Samyukta (p. 121 above), where the supposed ‘soul’ is being in 
effect checked against the groups. Several other techniques are set out 
in the Kathavatthu (they are reviewed in the paper mentioned in the 
preceding footnote). 

It is one of these logical techniques which gave birth to another 
of the Sthaviravada Abhidharma treatises, the Yamaka, which may 
therefore be described next. It is called literally ‘clarification of 
expressions’ (or ‘number’, vacanasodhana) but refers in logic to 
checking whether a term Is distributed in a proposition, i.e. whether 
all (sarva) instances of the term (principle) are covered by it or only 
some (ekatya) of them. The Yamaka is not a polemical work buta 
manual for the student of abhidharma (like the Dhatukatha)—for the 
advanced student who has already studied the ‘system’, but to become 
fully competent in it (and especially to be ready to take part in debates 
without being caught out by the use of words in varying senses, or 
figuratively, which an opponent might use to ‘fault’ his logic) re- 
quires exercise in the exact extension of the terms used. This book 
is perhaps the latest of those included in the Abhidharma Pitaka of this 
school. 

The only Sthaviravada Abhidharma text which is not at the philo- 
sophical or ultimate level of statement is a short treatise on the 
concept of the ‘person’, the Puggalapannatti, which in the standard 
order of the books immediately precedes the Kathavatthuand there- 
fore immediately precedes the refutation of the ‘person’ as a real, 
ultimate principle. This treatise collects most of the statements about 
‘persons’ made in the Sura. In effect it defines ‘them’ as particular 
states or stages in the sequences of conditions, when there is a 
sentient body with consciousness, which give rise to the concept of 
a ‘person’.! 

The book which stands first in the standard order of books, the 
Dhammasamgani, is infinitely more original and interesting than the 
collection of excerpts on the ‘person’, and shows the Sthaviravada 
philosophers at work at the ultimate level, perfecting their system as 
a statement of what there is in the universe. The form of this work 
is extremely complex, since it is a combination of several different 
systems of terms which overlap one another to varying extents. The 


1. The Sariputrabhidharmasastra includes a chapter on ‘persons’, which is generally 
similar to the Puggalapannatti but somewhat fuller. Since Harivarman includes 
this topic (Katsura p. 74) it seems to be an original Aprasnaka text separated from 
the rest as not ‘ultimate’. 
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heart of it is the list of ‘principles’ (dharmas) recognised in the 
school, which had been collected from the Suéraand classified. This 
enumeration of principles was supposed to cover everything which 
really exists, the ‘elements’ (another possible translation of dharma) 
of which the universe is constituted. In the Dhammasamgani itself the 
enumeration is admittedly not complete, though the essentials are 
given, for ‘others’ are mentioned but not specified. Afterwards the 
school worked out all possible ‘others’ and produced a complete 
enumeration, which is given in their commentary on this text. 
Collecting ‘what there is’ from the discourses of the Buddha the 
Dhammasamganihas arrived at about two hundred principles, or rather 
two hundred names of principles which are real. However, there are 
many synonyms (since the Buddha had described the same principles 
in different terms in different contexts of discussion), so that this list 
reduces to well under one hundred when the synonyms are identified. 
It is convenient to review these principles under the headings of the 
five groups (skandha) into which they are classified (p. 86 above). 


(1) matter (7ipa, i.e. physical principles) 


earth sight visible object 
water hearing sound 
heat smell scent 
air taste taste object 
touch [tangible not distinct, 
reduces to earth, etc.] 
femininity gesture lightness of matter 
masculinity speech suppleness ... 
life (jzvita) space malleability ... 


accumulation ... 

extension ... 

ageing ... 
material-food impermanence ... 
(the Dhammasamgant—p. 177—defines ‘earth’ as the property of “hard- 
ness’, ‘water’ as ‘cohesion’ and ‘air’ as ‘agitation’, thus all these 
principles are of the nature of properties or qualities rather than 


substances; this may be regarded as in accordance with the idea of 
dharma, which seems originally to have been ‘maintaining’) ° 


(2) experience (vedana) 


happiness (or pleasantness, sukha) 
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elation (but the definition indicates that this reduces to ‘happiness’) 


unhappiness (unpleasantness) 
depression (again this reduces to unhappiness) 


equanimity (upeksa) 
(3) perception (samjnd) 


perception (itself, which is the only member of this group) 
(4) forces (samskara) 


contact (stimulus) concentration (of thought, and the ‘faculty’) 


volition energy (the faculty, and ‘exercise’) 
reasoning confidence 

reflection self-possession 

joy understanding (includes ‘right theory’) 


(the right hand column here is basically the five faculties, but four 
of the factors of the way reduce to four of these, so do the five 
strengths, bala, reduce to these five; ‘right intention’ as factor of the 
way reduces to ‘reasoning’: from the moral point of view, however, 
energy — and exercise—may be either good or bad, there is a wrong way 
as well as a right way; concentration also may be good or bad, but 
confidence and self-possession are only good) 


life (this principle is twofold, as matter and as force) 

right speech (as factor of the way, and moral, not merely physical) 
right action 

right livelihood 

wrong theory (wrong opinions) 

wrong intention (reduces to reasoning) 

self-respect (/77, a ‘strength’) 

fear of blame (apatrapya, also a ‘strength’, cf. pp. 186f.) 

lack of self-respect 

lack of fear-of-blame 

desire (in bad sense, ‘greed’ — lobha; various synonyms are listed) 
aversion (malevolence, repulsion, etc., reduce to this) 

delusion (wrong theory reduces to this) 

non-desire (the cause of generosity) 

non-aversion (reduces to benevolence, its positive aspect) 
non-delusion (reduces to understanding) 

(the last six above are prominent in later theory as the basic ‘roots 
of action, three bad and three good) 

vanity 

uncertainty 
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assurance (of the sentient body, and of thought) 

lightness (of the above) 

suppleness... ° 

malleability. . . 

efficiency. .. 

straightness. . . 

being conscious (alert, deliberate, aware — samprajanya, reduces to 
understanding) 

calming (samatha, reduces to concentration) 

insight (vipasyana, reduces to understanding) 

intending to find out something unknown (a ‘faculty’) 

the four influences (opinion is added to the original three, but it 
reduces to delusion, as does ignorance; pleasure reduces to desire, 
of which desire for existence is a form) 

(there are numerous other ‘forces’, including the obstacles, the 

connections, the defilements, the attachments, and others, but all of 

them reduce to one or other of those given above, as do further 

synonyms for energy, concentration and understanding) 


(5) consciousness (vijnana) 
thought (cilta) 
mind (a faculty or a base, dhatu, but it reduces to thought) 
consciousness of sight (i.e. of the sense of sight) 
consciousness of hearing 
consciousness of smell 
consciousness of taste 
consciousness of touch 
consciousness of mind (i.e. of the mind/thought of the previous 
moment) 


(these last seven principles are all called ‘bases’, dhatu; they make up 
a set of eighteen such ‘bases’ with the five senses and the six objects 
of the senses and of mind, known to the original Abhidharmacommon 
to all the schools: the mental object, ‘principles’, dhannas, cuts across 
the classification into the groups, but excludes consciousness and 
those material principles which are objects of the other five senses) 


(6) unsynthesised base (asamskrta dhatu, unactivated base) 


extinction (nirvana, which cannot be classified under the groups) 


Apart from a supplement presumably added later (which adds 
further notes under the same headings) the matter of the 
Dhammasamgani is set out under 164 headings. These headings are 
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triads or dyads of classification into which the principles can be 
divided. It was found that when classifying principles (by dichotomy), 
if one took a simple class and its contradictory — for example those 
principles which function as causes and those which do not — one 
arrived at a ‘dyad’, a pair of classes into which all the given principles 
could be listed. On the other hand there are certain interesting 
classifications where one meets a pair of contrary classes (not simply 
a class and its contradictory) which in the nature of things admit of 
a third class between them, for example good, bad and indeterminate 
(avyakrta, ‘undetermined’). Of course, these can be reduced to pairs 
of contradictories (good and not good, etc.), butin a number of cases 
the Sthaviravadins found it more convenient to set up ‘triads’ of 
classes into which the principles could be classified. The properly 
abhidharma system thus elaborated contains one hundred dyads and 
twenty-two triads (into which principles can be exhaustively 
dichotomised or trichotomised). A further forty-two dyads were con- 
sidered which were time-honoured pairs from the Sutra but were ofa 
miscellaneous character (some of them not strict contradictories), 
relevant to some principles only and notaccepted into the abhidharma 
system of the school. 

By far the most important of these headings is the first triad, that 
of good, bad and indeterminate. This fs expanded to a very large 
treatise on its own by the introduction into it of further sub-classifi- 
cations. ‘The whole of it falls naturally into three parts: the lists of 
principles which are (1) good, (2) bad and (3) indeterminate. As a 
sub-classification, however, the school has introduced the distinction 
between those principles which occur in the sequence of thoughts 
and those which are ‘matter’ (occur in physical sequences), to which 
extinction (nirvana) is appended asa separate ‘base’. In the Buddhist 
system, or at least the Sthaviravada system, only.the principles of 
thought can be good or bad, so in effect it is simply the class of 
indeterminate principles which is subdivided into those of thought, 
of matter and extinction. Proceeding to the analysis of thought we. 
find that the school has distinguished eighty-nine types of thought 
(citta) within this triad. These might be called 89 mental states (but 
they are not strictly states, they are active, they are ‘occurrences’) 
distinctive for the purposes of the system: the unreduced list of 
principles, minus of course the physical principles and extinction, is 
then checked against these 89 classes, which themselves fall into the 
three greater classes of good, bad and indeterminate. 
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It is impossible within the scope of this book to enter into all the 
details of this fascinating analysis of the stream of consciousness. The 
classes of thought cover the experience of living beings primarily with 
reference to the Buddhist way (or the lack of it) and with special 
attention to the various stages of meditation. Having listed and 
defined the principles which occur in different types of thought in 
the ‘sensual’ entrance we proceed to the ‘imponderable’ entrance of 
the four meditations and the ‘immaterial’ entrance which includes 
the infinity of space, the infinity of consciousness, nothingness and 
neither perception nor non-perception. Again the principles of the 
successive stages of the way are noted. The bad classes of thought are 
grouped according to their three ‘roots’: desire (pleasure, greed, bad 
desire), aversion (malevolence, anger, etc.) and delusion. Whether 
good or bad, thoughts may be the result of deliberate effort or direct 
responses without effort or reflection. Again they may be conjoined 
with opinion (theory, right or wrong) or without it. Good or bad, they 
may be charged with elation, or instead with equanimity. The two 
main sub-classes of indeterminate thoughts are those which are 
simple ‘results’ (vipaka) producing no further moral effects and those 
which are still ‘acting’ (kriya) but whose acting is of no moral 
consequence. 

As regards ‘matter’ the Dhammasamgani distinguishes the four 
great elements (earth, water, heat and air) or ‘great realities’ as 
primary from all the others as secondary, as existing only in depen- 
dence on (updadaya) these four. It is worthy of special remark here that 
the Sthaviravada classify space under matter and as one of the 
secondary varieties depending on the four great realities. Its defini- 
tion, for them, is simply that it is the interstices between pieces of 
these four: it has no intrinsic nature of its own and it cannot be 
conceived except in relation to these. All the other schools of whom 
we have any record of their opinion on this subject, however, classify 
space under ‘unsynthesised base’, with extinction. For the Sthaviravada 
extinction (nirvana) is unique and utterly transcendent, whereas 
some of the other schools listed as many as nine principles under 
‘unsynthesised base’. This is one of the rare points where the 
Mahisasaka part company with the Sthaviravadins, as they too classify 
space as unsynthesised (in fact they have nine unsynthesised princi- 
ples, as also do the Mahasamghikas, or some of these, though the 
nine are only partly the same). Such a difference of opinion may seem 
exceedingly abstract and technical and without practical consequence, 
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yet in fact it indicates a strikingly different view of the nature of the 
universe and of nirvana. (See ‘The Ghosts of Nirvana’.) 

Closely related to the Dhammasamgani_ is the remaining and 
seventh of the Abhidharma treatises of the Sthaviravada, the Patthana. 
This immense work is a study of conditionality and so appears to have 
grown out of the last section of the ‘original’ Abhidharma which we 
tried to reconstruct above (p. 216). In the Dhammasamgani it is noted 
that all the principles which occur in each of its classes (except 
extinction) are originated through conditions. The Patithana then 
undertakes to give a full account of this conditioned origination. It 
does not, however, concern itself with the old sequence of conditions, 
which has been sufficiently discussed in the Vibhanga. Its subject is the 
nature of the conditional relation itself. The Vibhanga has anticipated 
this to a very small extent, but the Patthana is exhaustive. It is not 
confined to the special case of the sequence of conditions in trans- 
migration, but aims to give a general theory covering all kinds of 
conditional or causal relation. 

The Patthana is set out under the same headings of 22 triads and 

00 dyads as the Dhammasamgani, but with the complication that the 

1eadings are also combined with each other in various ways. The 
whole work consists of twenty-four books in four sets of six each. The 
first set conforms to the formulation: ‘a occurs conditioned by ) 
through the x condition’, in which any of the items (‘a good 
principle’, ‘a bad principle’, and so on) given under the headings 
may possibly be substituted for aand b and any kind of condition may 
be substituted for x. The second set substitutes the negative formula- 
tion: “non-a occurs conditioned by non-d through the x condition’. 
The third set has : “a occurs conditioned by non-b through the x 
condition’. The fourth set has : ‘non-a occurs conditioned by 6 
through the xcondition’. The six books in each set are (1) the triads 
alone, (2) the dyads alone, (3) the.dyads combined with the triads (in 
that order), (4) the triads combined with the dyads, (5) the triads 
combined with the triads and (6) the dyads combined with the dyads. 
By feeding all the items into the available combinations within these 
basically simple structures of statement, substituting 24 different 
possible conditions (see below) in each case, and again the negations 
of these 24, substituting further six other formulations for “condi- 
tioned by’ in the above, one of the most amazing productions of the 
human mind has been elaborated. In it, all the permutations which 
might occur have been checked off if they can in fact occur in the 
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universe according to the Buddhist analysis of the ‘origination of 
principles from causes’. We have then a description not of what there 
is but of what happens: this is entirely in accordance with the 
Buddhist conception of the universe, that nothing ‘is’ (as enduring 
and permanent) but that there occur forces (or ‘energies’, samskaras) 
which act as conditions for one another according to certain natural 
laws, producing sequences of matter and of thoughts (cf. pp. 131f. 
above). 

Prefixed to the 24 books of the Patthana is a mdairkd listing the 
24 kinds of condition recognised in the work, followed by definitions 
of them. They are as follows: 

(1) ‘cause’—but the word (hetu) is used here in a special restricted 
sense, not any cause but only the six ‘roots’ of action, three good and 
three bad (non-desire, non-aversion or benevolence, non-delusion or 
understanding, desire, aversion and delusion); ‘root’ (mula) isa more 
usual synonym in the Abhidharma (cf. p. 217 above and 292). 

(2) ‘support’ (alambana), of consciousness (p. 125 above), any 
mental object. 

(3) ‘dominant’ (adhipati), such are the ‘powers’ (rddhi, p. 88 
above) of ‘will’, ‘thought’, ‘energy’ and ‘investigation’ which are 
capable of strengthening some principle in the sequence of thoughts. 

(4) ‘immediate’ (anantara), such is the relation of successive 
states of consciousness, or thoughts, for example ‘mind’ (thought) 
and the ‘consciousness of mind’ which immediately follows it. 

(5) ‘quite immediate’ (samanantara) isa mere synonym for ‘im- 
mediate’ (the word is used in the Vibhanga, which presumably is why 
it is listed here only to be reduced to its synonym). 

(6) ‘simultaneous origin’ (sahajata) is the relation between prin- 
ciples which occur together in the same sequence, for example the 
four groups consciousness, forces, perception and experience which 
originate together in a living being, similarly the four ‘great realities’ 
(elements), which in this system are no longer the simple old 
concepts earth, water, etc., though called by the traditional names, but 
(as the Dhammasamgani defines them) the properties of hardness, 
cohesion, heat and agitation whieh are held to occur in all matter in 
varying proportions; examples of simultaneous origin are very numer- 
ous in the sequences of the system. 

(7) ‘reciprocal’ (anyonya), this covers part of the preceding one, 
since the relation of reciprocal dependence obtains between princi- 
ples which can occur only together. 
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(8) ‘dependence’ (niSraya), e.g. of secondary matter on the four 
great realities, of consciousness of sight on the sense of sight, of mind 
on the matter on the basis of which it proceeds. 

(9) ‘immediate dependence’ (upanisraya) is similar to ‘immedi- 
ate’ but of wider extension, in fact it would seem to obtain’ between 
any member of a sequence and that immediately preceding it. 

(10) ‘produced before’ (*purojata) is similar to ‘dependence’; 
matter and sense objects for consciousness. 

(11) ‘produced after’ (pascajjata) considers principles which are 
going to occur later as conditions operating on those which are 
going to produce them, for example future experience operates on 
the body (acts as a sumulant or incentive, we might say). 

(12) ‘habit’ (asevana, ‘practicing’) — repetition strengthens men- 
tal principles, this is therefore an important condition relating 
similar principles in the same sequence. 

(13) ‘action’ (karman) as condition for its result, i.e. moral action, 
which is always conjoined with volition. 

(14) ‘result’ (vipaka); a result does not produce any direct moral 
effect, assuming, as appears to be the case, that what is meant here 
is simple results, morally indeterminate; nevertheless the results 
attained on the Buddhist way (and perhaps in other connections), 
which have the nature of effortless calm, are conducive to the attain- 
ment of other similar results (such is the commentarial explanation). 

(15) ‘food’ (ahara), the ‘four foods’ (pp. 115f. above). 

(16) ‘faculty’ (indriya), including the senses and the other ‘facul- 
ties’, ‘life’, etc., as specific conditions. 

(17) ‘meditation’ (dhyana) as condition for the principles occur- 
ring in it. 

(18) ‘the way’ (marga) likewise for the principles occurring on it. 

(19) ‘conjoined with’ (samprayukta) : principles occurring to- 
gether; hardly distinguishable from ‘simultaneous origin’, but a 
much used older abhidharma term (cf. pp. 214 ff. above). 

(20) ‘disjoined from’ (viprayukta) is the relation between material 
and immaterial principles as conditions for each other. 

(21) ‘existing’ (asi), i.e. existing at the time, appears to reduce to 
‘simultaneous origin’ or, if wider, to ‘dependence’. 

(22) ‘not existing’ (74sti) is the cessation of an ‘immediate’ 
condition operating on principles present at the same time. 

(23) ‘without’ (vigata, ‘free from’) isa synonym for ‘not existing.’ 

(24) not without’ (avigata) is a synonym for ‘existing’. 
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The Patisambhidamaggais in contenta supplement to the Vibhanga. 
Of the thirty discussions (kathd) in it about one third appear under 
various of the eighteen headings of the Vibhanga. Asa rule they do not 
conform to the abhidharma type of analysis of the Vibhanga: they take 
up various points from the Sutraand the Abhidharmaand add miscel- 
laneous discussions on these. The Patisambhidamagga might even be 
regarded as a record of various discussions which had taken place in 
the Sthaviravada school, in which agreed doctrine, supplementary to 
what was found in the 7npitaka at that time, was noted and handed 
down. It may be dated from 237 to c. 100 B.c. 

The overall form of the work, however, as well as the title (‘The 
Way of Comprehension’), suggest that at least the present arrange- 
ment of the discussions is not entirely casual, and that the work sets 
out in systematic order the way to enlightenment. The commentary 
of Mahanama affirms that this is the character of the work and 
attempts to introduce each discussion as following on naturally from 
the last one, along this ‘way’. We would thus have a detailed account 
of the way originally taught by the Buddha, built up in much the same 
manner as our own much briefer attempt in Chapter Four, except that 
we were there of set purpose confined to the earliest phase of doctrine 
only, whereas the Patisambhidamagga adds much that is new. 

The central discussion which gives its name to the whole work, 
that on ‘comprehension’ (Pali patisambhida, but Sanskrit pratisamuid 
from a different root is the equivalent which occurs in similar 
formulae of other schools), would appear to be meant to expound the 
school’s special doctrine that insight does not come gradually but is 
a sudden flash of enlightenment. The matter is not put in such a clear 
cut manner, using these terms, but instead is presented as a discus- 
sion on what happened when the Buddha first taught the Four Truths 
and at least one person (Kaundinya) understood them, ‘insight 
(caksus) into principles (or conditions, dharma) occurred’, as the Sutra 
says, — how did it occur, what does this mean? It is the knowledge 
which occurred in Kaundinya which is called ‘comprehension’, and 
it had four aspects: comprehension of principles, of the objective 
(artha, effect, meaning), of the language (miruktz) and finally of the 
‘intuition’ (pratibhana, ‘inspiration’ —the same word is used of the 
genius which enables a poet to improvise verses) .The last of these is 
explained as that kind of ‘knowledge’ (j7iana, or ‘knowing’) which 
makes possible the first three aspects of comprehension, a sort of 
‘méta-knowing’ or underlying power which inspires the others. (It 
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should be added that there is so far, probably, no new wording 
invented by the Sthaviravadins: they have used an old formula known 
to the other schools but are putting it into a new context in this work 
and understanding it differently from other schools.) 

Leading up to this discussion (which is in the sixteenth katha) the 
Patisambhidamagga begins with a large miscellaneous collection of all 
kinds of ‘knowledges’ (or ‘knowings’) —since, says the commentator, 
right theory stands at the beginning of the way. This includes some 
preliminary explanations of the four kinds of comprehension (we 
may note here that ‘knowledge’ or ‘knowing’ as used in these 
discussions is practically a synonym for the older word ‘understand- 
ing’). There follows a collection of the wrong theories, the (false) 
opinions (drstis), mentioned in the Sutra. Next is an account of the 
exercise of self-possession with reference to breathing, a favourite 
exercise among the Buddhists of this period (but having authority in 
the 7pitaka). A discussion on the faculties, supplementary to that in 
the Vibhanga, follows, stating their purposes and when they should 
occur on the way. Next we have a collection of the ‘freedoms’ 
(vimoksas), where we may note three of significance for future devel- 
opments: the ‘empty’ (sunyata), the ‘signless’ (animitta) and the 
‘uncommitted’ (apranihita, ‘not held’, ‘undirected’— towards any tar- 
get or aim, as, particularly, with hostile intent) freedoms. Short notes 
follow on how consciousness is ‘reborn’, on action as of four kinds 
according to the timing of the result (perhaps a response to the 
Sarvastivada) and on ‘error’: (viparydsa), this last briefly stated but 
of very great significance for the future workings out of the system. 
There are four ‘errors’: perceiving, thinking or having the opinion 
that there is permanence in the impermanent, happiness in unhap- 
piness, a soul in non-soul, beauty (subha) in the ugly. In effect these 
‘errors’ are the basis of delusion and ‘ignorance’. 

The ninth discussion, on the way, interrelates the factors of this, 
as the way to enlightenment, with the ‘factors of enlightenment’, 
strengths, faculties, powers, truths, ‘calming’ (samatha) and ‘insight’ 
(vipasyana), the freedoms, ‘science’, freeing (vimukti), knowledge 
(knowing) and extinction. Thus we have a note (little more) for 
systematising the way. The next discussion is just a coda to this; then 
the pair ‘calming’ and ‘insight’ are taken up. Discussion twelve 
expounds the view that all Four Truths are penetrated (comprehend- 
ed) at once (ekaprativedha). The next discussions are on the ‘factors 

of enlightenment’, on freeing of thought by benevolence (p.94f. 
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above), and on dispassion (viraga) as the way to freeing as the result. 
This brings us to the central discussion on ‘comprehension’ already 
referred to. The one that follows it is a continuation of it, on ‘starting 
the wheel of the doctrine’ (i.e. the occasion when someone first 
understood or comprehended it). 

‘The remaining discussions are more miscellaneous, less easy to see 
as a regular exposition of the way following what has preceded, yet 
contributing to its theory. The seven topics of the ‘Vaisali summary’ 
(Chapter Four) are ‘transcendent’ (lokottara) — which for the 
Sthaviravada means leading to extinction, so are the stages on the way 
and the results of those stages and extinction itself. Discussion 
nineteen is a useful and necessary addition to the Vibhanga in that 
it is devoted to the strengths (bala), unaccountably missed out of the 
Abhidharmawork. They are in fact mentioned in several other discus- 
sions in the Patisambhidamagga besides this one, always with the 
simple function of making unshakable whatever thought is being 
developed (cf. p. 92 above). Discussion twenty is on the topic ‘the 
universe is empty (Sinya)’, explained as meaning that it is empty of 
any ‘soul’ or ‘self (aiéman), empty of anything ‘belonging to a ‘self’ 
(atmaniya, or ‘having the nature of a self/soul’). The theme of 
‘empty’ is then developed under twenty-four headings (a favourite 
number in this school), all aspects of the same point : everything is 
empty of a soul/self (which means empty of anything permanent, 
eternal). This leads to discussion twenty-one on understanding 
(prajna), explained as observing impermanence, unhappiness, non- 
soul and so on. ‘Intuition-understanding’ (pratibhana-prajna) is called 
‘smiling (Adsa) understanding’, where ‘smiling’ Is explained as ‘joy- 
ous’: evidently the true happiness of one who understands the 
universe in its true reality and is freed from the unhappy pursuit of 
error. [he remaining discussions are brief supplements of less impor- 
tance (22 : power, rddhi; 23: ‘insight’, abhisamaya; are worth noting). 

Most (but not all) of the ideas in the Patisambhidamagga may be 
found in the 77pitaka, though a proportion of these may belong only 
to a slightly later stratum than the texts we studied in Chapter, Four. 
Some of the terms used are practically synonyms for what seem to have 
been the more original expressions (no doubt the language, the 
current vocabulary, was changing as fashions in vocabulary change in 
all languages). What is really new in the Sthaviravada book is that a 
considerable step has been taken from the short and apparently 
simple description of the way given by the Buddha, though repeated 
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in varying manners, with varing aspects and stresses, on countless 
occasions in the different dialogues and discourses, towards a single 
all embracing account in which, ideally, everything he was recorded 
to have said should find its proper place. The Buddha had taught 
orally and spontaneously; suppose now he had instead retired to some 
quiet place and written a book, a single book setting out his doctrine 
fully, then it might be thought he would have produced some such 
book as this (which the school later ascribed to Sariputra). To answer 
the need in an age of highly organised ‘monasteries’ and ‘schools’ 
for a more academic type of textbook than the old 7ripitaka Sutra, 
works such as the Patisambhidamagga were compiled. Later writers of 
the Sthaviravada school made several more attempts to produce this 
‘book of the way’, which should include everything and interrelate 
everything, until the ideal was practically achieved (in the 5th century 
A.D.). Other schools made similar attempts in accordance with their 
own views. New systematisation is most conspicuous in knowledges 5 
— 9 of the first katha, from grasping the universal characteristics of the 
principles to equanimity about the forces, later known as the ‘ten’ 
insight knowledges. New ideas include the conduct or behaviour 
(carya or cara) of consciousness, later called the thought-series (see 
p- 310 below), and the technical terms ‘own-being’ (svabhava) and 
‘function’ (rasa). Knowledge I takes its mairka from the Dasottara. 
The Petakopadesa ‘Instruction (Directions) about the (3) Tradi- 
tions’, isa work quite different from anything we have metso far (but 
cf. p. 213 above, Prajnaptivada, etc.). It is not concerned with the 
doctrine as such but with scholastic methodology. As distinguished 
from the study of logic, which overlaps with it in part in that it aims 
to determine what statements can be deduced from, or are compatible 
with, certain given statements and what are the relationships between 
given terms in a system, this ‘methodology’ (Pali nettz, Sanskrit netrz 
if used in this sense — cf. p. 382 below, Chapter Ten) is concerned 
with all aspects of interpretation, including the re-exposition or 
paraphrasing of doctrine for teaching purposes. It should be com- 
pared with parallel developments in the same-peniod in the Brahmanical 
tradition of Vedic exegesis and of the organisation of knowledge 
generally : mimamsa (‘investigation’, ‘exegesis’) with its elaboration of 
rules of interpretation of Vedic texts; fantrayukti (‘combination’, 
‘scheme’, ‘congruence’ — yukti— of the ‘system’ —/antra) , the method- 
ology of constructing a branch of science or a treatise on it, the 
earliest discussion on which, now extant, appearing to be the appen- 
dix to Kautalya’s Arthasastra. 
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The methodology of the Petakopadesa operates at two levels, with 
reference to (1) the wording of a statement and (2) the meaning.! 
The Tripitaka is vast in extent : suppose now one wishes to expound 
its doctrine, or part of it, how can one proceed in such a way as to 
restate this (as a commentary on a particular text from it or as an 
independent exposition) without misrepresentation or falsification 
(unintentional, of course)? How can one guard against mistakes and 
misunderstandings ? By following this method attributed to 
Mahakatyayana, which considers the whole 7ripitaka in its aspects as 
wording and as meaning and shows how the extremely various 
wordings found reduce to a simple yet all embracing scheme of 
meanings. Many examples are given, particularly from the poetic texts 
of the Ksudraka, to show how with all their varied imagery and 
metaphor every one of them in fact expounds the teaching of the 
Buddha. If these poetic texts are used in teaching, therefore, these 
fundamental meanings are to be drawn from them and pointed out. 

When scrutinising the wording one should look for such points 
as whether a word (or phrase) states the ‘characteristic’ (/aksana) of 
some principle (indicating its class), or its immediate cause, or 
whether a word is actually a synonym for the standard name of a 
principle in the system. We may have a ‘reversal’, that is a statement 
of the opposed factor (such as ‘wrong’ contrasted with ‘right’) which 
may be converted into its opposite for explanatory purposes. There is 
of course the ‘combination’ or ‘congruence’ (yukii) of a statement 
one wishes to make by way of comment, with the Sutra, by making a 
citation (apadesa) from the latter. One should determine whether the 
text is about the Truths, groups, bases, entrances, faculties or condi- 
tioned origination, for, it is said, there is no sutra which is not about 
one of these six (this is done by collating with other sutras). There 
is also a fourfold purely linguistic analysis investigating the grammar, 
etc. Altogether there are sixteen investigations of this type which may 
be applied to the wording in order to clarify it. 

On the side of the meaning, according to the Petakopadesa, the 
doctrine of the Tripitaka may be summed up in any of three ways. All 
the teaching is (1) about either the four ‘errors’ (see p. 300 above) 
or their four opposites (the right views that there is ugliness in the 
ugly, unhappiness in unhappiness, impermanence in the imperma- 
nent and no soul in non-soul: meaning of course that one having 


1. See Nanamoli’s introduction to his translation of the text, pp. xxiiif. 
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right views will not seek happiness in the unhappiness which is 
transmigration but will instead seek freedom from this, seeing the 
unhappiness for what it is and not being attracted by its delusory 
promises); or (2) about either the three ‘roots’ of bad action or the 
three roots of good action (above p. 292); or (3) either about desire 
(in the bad sense, érsna) and ignorance (avidyd) or about calming 
(samatha, the basis of concentration and meditation) and insight 
(vipasyana, the basis of understanding: these two principles were made 
prominent in the Patisambhidamagga). All the other statements of 
doctrine may be subsumed under one of these three types (this is set 
out in some detail in the text), moreover the first (known as the pair 
of ‘tetrads’ since it has four bad principles and four good) can be 
reduced to the second (the pair of ‘triads’) and this in turn to the 
third (the pair of “dyads’). These three (1-3) are known as the three 
‘schemes’ (naya) of the meaning. 

Having checked the wording according to the sixteen investiga- 
tions proposed above (having therefore reduced it to the standard 
terms of the system) there are two ‘schemes’ (naya) to be applied to 
it in order to fit it into the above standardised meanings: (4) it is to 
be classified under one of the three schemes of meaning according 
as it has tetrad, triad or dyad form; (5) itis to be classified as referring 
to the bad or the good and ranged accordingly under the bad or good 
member of the ‘pair’ within that meaning scheme. These two (4-5) 
are known as the two schemes of the wording. 

This in broad outline is the method proposed by ‘Mahakatyayana’ 
(incidentally with some picturesque terminology: of the five ‘schemes’ 
the first is called the ‘lions’ play’, the second the ‘trefoil’ and the fifth 
the ‘elephant hook’). Afterwards it was put to practical use by com- 
mentators of the Sthaviravada school in writing commentaries on all 
the books of the 77ipitaka. Apart from this method, however, there are 
a few new doctrinal ideas introduced incidentally (and quite casually) 
in the course of working the examples used. One or two of these are 
of major significance for the later history of Buddhism and must not 
be overlooked. ; 

In a discussion on conditioned origination! we find the following 
distinction noted between ‘cause’ (/efu) and ‘condition’ (pratyaya): 
the cause is the ‘own-being’ (svabhava) (of a principle); the condition 
is the ‘other-being’ (parabhava). The cause is internal (to the se- 
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quence, series, stream of a ‘person’s’ thoughts); the condition is 
external. The important new concepts here are the ‘own-being’ 
contrasted with the ‘other-being’, especially the idea that any princi- 
ple has an ‘own-being’. In the Petakopadesa the idea is not further 
developed and ‘own-being’ may mean no more than ‘internal’ as 
opposed to external, but afterwards the school (and other schools) 
put new significance into it and thereby laid themselves open to 
sweeping denunciation by Nagarjuna in the 2nd century a.D. 

In giving definitions the work uses in one place a threefold 
scheme: the ‘characteristic’ (/aksana) , the ‘appearance’ or ‘manifesta- 
tion’ (pratyupasthana) and the ‘immediate cause’ (padasthana).' 

It appears that the school was not entirely satisfied with the 
Petakopadesa, consequently we find in the Nettippakarana a complete 
recomposition of the work, with some omissions and some additions. 
The method is practically the same, with the introduction of one or 
two refinements in the investigations of the wording and an inversion 
in the order of the three meaning schemes. The chapter on the 
‘schemes’ is somewhat enlarged and covers the reduction of a further 
range of doctrinal statements to the three meaning schemes, making 
the method more comprehensive or at least showing clearly how it is 
to be used over a much wider range of texts. On the whole, however, 
the improved work is ccnsiderably shorter and much more compact. 


Ceylon 


All the Sthaviravada texts we have considered above may be presumed 
to have been composed in India, probably in Avanti (there is little 
tangible evidence: it isa matter of probabilities at present; Avanti with 
Dasarna and perhaps still the original Sthaviravada centre at Kausambi 
in Vatsa was the main territory of the school in the period when these 
texts were composed; the literary activity we find later in Ceylon shows 
a fresh phase of theorising). As the 7npitaka was brought to Ceylon 
in and after the 3rd century B.c. (probably piecemeal as monks who 
knew the various sections of it settled in the Island and passed on 
what they knew to their students) these newer texts were gradually 
brought in with it. 

The centre of the Sthaviravada in Ceylon was the Great Vihara just 
outside the capital, Anuradhapura, founded in 256 z.c.? in the reign 


1. pp. 128 f. 
2. Year 12 of Asoka : Eggermont, Chronology, 51 ff. 
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of King Devanampriya Tisya. The same king built other vihdras and 
pagodas around his capital and Buddhism became firmly established.! 
Unfortunately it is not possible within the scope of this book to enter 
in any detail into the history of Ceylon. The next important reign in 
Ceylon was that of (in Pali) Dutthagamani (104-80 s.c.?), regarded 
as a national hero on account of his successful wars against the 
Tamils (who had invaded the Islarid). These wars, however, are of no 
significance for Buddhism, for we are told that both sides were good 
Buddhists. After his victory Dutthagamani engaged in great building 
works for Buddhism, including a nine storeyed Brazen Palace at the 
Great Vihara for the purpose of holding the posadha ceremonies and 
the vast Great Pagoda (enshrining portions of the ashes of the 
Buddha which had been obtained by marvellous means). In the 
middle of the Ist century B.c. Ceylon went through a period of 
disasters: a rebellion dethroned King Vattagamani and at the same 
time there was a Tamil invasion from south India, years of chaos 
followed and a severe famine. Many Buddhist monks died of starvation 
along with many of the lay population: if the people could not feed 
themselves how could they support monks ? The only recourse was to 
leave the desolate country, and a good many monks succeeded in 
travelling to India, where they could stay with communities in more 
prosperous countries. 

After fourteen years Vattagamani managed to regain his throne 
and expel the invaders (32 B.c.?). The country was gradually restored 
and the monks returned from overseas and rejoined the remnant who 
had survived in remote mountain districts of Ceylon. The king built 
nefv viharas, but one of these, the Abhayagiri (founded 28 B.c.?) at 
once became the centre of a schism: the king donated it to an 
individual monk with whom he associated instead of to the commu- 
nity. Reconciliation between the Great Vihara and this new commu- 
nity established by the king for his favourites proved impossible, the 
recipient of the Abhayagiri was formally expelled from the Sthaviravada 
community and the two vihdras became separate schools (and re- 
mained so for twelve centuries, after which they were at last united). 
It was after this final blow of the schism, as a result of which the 
Sthaviravada lost the favour of the king, that the monks of the school 
saw how precarious was even the survival of their tradition and of the 
Tripitaka itself. The texts were still handed down only by memory and 
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after the famine it had been discovered that one T7ipitaka text, of the 
Ksudraka (the Niddesa, p. 287 above), was remembered only by a single 
surviving monk. Students were at once set to learn it from him, but 
the warning was remembered. No doubt a text lost in Ceylon could 
have been replaced from India in that period, but in any case the 
Ceylon community sought to secure their tradition. At the Aloka 
Vihara, far from the dissensions of the capital, they set to work (c. 20 
B.C.) with materials provided by local patronage and wrote down all 
their texts on prepared palm leaves. They wrote their 7mpitakain Pali 
and, we are told, the commentaries on it in the language of Ceylon 
of that period (we shall have to say more of these commentaries later). 
This is sometimes reckoned as the ‘fourth rehearsal’. 

Henceforth the Sthaviravada was sometimes in favour, sometimes 
out of favour, with the kings of Ceylon, but on the whole they 
flourished and developed their studies and literary work, which now 
entered a new phase. The Abhayagirivasins went their own way, which 
proved to be less conservative and orthodox, receptive to the ideas of 
the Mahayana and so diverging in doctrine from the Sthaviravada. 


The Commentaries 


According to the Sthaviravada tradition! commentaries (Pali atthakatha, 
literally ‘discussions on the meaning’) were brought to Ceylon by 
Mahendra along with the 77ipitaka when Buddhism was first intro- 
duced into the island. Whereas the Tripitaka itself was kept in the Pali 
language of India, these commentaries were put into old Sinhalese to 
enable the islanders to understand the texts. The history of these 
commentaries has been carefully studied by Dr. Adikaram* in a 
remarkable pioneering work which has been strangely neglected by 
students of the history of Buddhism (probably because it was pub- 
lished in Ceylon and few people outside the Island have been aware 
of its existence). To summarise his findings very briefly : (1) none of 
these Sinhalese commentaries is now extant, for they were eventually 
replaced by the Pali versions of them which we now use (made in the 
5th century A.D.); (2) nevertheless these Pali versions reproduce the 
contents, or part of the contents, of the Sinhalese commentaries, 
apart from introductory and concluding remarks by the translators, 
and on rare occasions a comment added by a translator (and stated 


1. DAI1, MAI1,SAI1, AAI 1, DhsAT 1. 
2. Early History of Buddhism in Ceylon, Migoda ( Puswella), 1946. 
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to be his own) on a point not clarified in his Sinhalese sources: they 
are not word by word translations of specific texts, for there was a 
plurality of old commentaries which was reduced to a single Pali 
version for each 7rpitaka book, selecting what the translator consid- 
ered necessary, but despite this ‘editing’ and the exceptions noted 
above they are in effect translations of material much older than 
themselves, not, as is widely assumed, new compositions of the 5th 
century A.D.; (3) the period of composition of the Sinhalese originals 
ended in the Ist century A.D., practically nothing is known — or likely 
— to have been added later; (4) despite additions down to the Ist 
century A.D. in Ceylon the formation of these commentaries reaches 
back into the older Indian tradition expounding the texts of the 
school; (5) many Sthaviravada teachers are mentioned by name for 
their individual views on interpretation, the majority of these lived in 
Ceylon in the Ist century B.c. and the Ist century a.p.' 

Whether or not, then, versions of the commentaries were written 
down, as the tradition states, in the Ist century B.c., some additional 
explanations were added during the century that followed, after which 
this corpus of comment became closed. What interests us now is the 
new ideas which appear in it, which seem to have developed in the 
school between the composition of the last Abhidharma texts, and of 
the Patisambhidamagga, Petakopadesaand Nettippakarana, and the end of 
the Ist century a.p. For the most part we are not told who first 
suggested these new ideas (it is only when there is controversy that 
names are mentioned). Apparently they were already accepted among 
the Ceylon monks, perhaps even in Dutthagamani’s ime (when some 
of the monks mentioned by name lived). Some of them were accepted 
in other schools of Buddhism, in India, in which case they are not 
likely to have originated in Ceylon as late as the Ist century a.p. For 
our present purpose, however, it is sufficient to have this general 
impression of the chronology of ideas. 

The most significant new idea in the commentaries is the defini- 
tion of a ‘principle’ or ‘element’ (dharma): dharmasare what have (or 
‘hold’, ‘maintain’, dhris the nearest equivalent in the language to the 





1. Dhammadinna, Malayadeva, c. 100 B.c. (time of Dutthagamani); Buddharakkhita, 
c. 70 B.C.; Upatissa, Mahapaduma (probably the most famous acarya-exegete), 
Mahasumana, Phussadeva (II), Ciilasiva, Mahiasiva (time of Vattagamani and his 
successor); Cilaniga, Mahaidhammarakkhita, Calabhaya, Mahabhaya (fl. ¢. A.D. 
20-30); are among the more outstanding teachers mentioned. Only two named 
teachers can be dated lJater than A.D. 50 (one c¢. A.D. 60 and one c. A.D. 130). 
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English ‘have’) their own own-being (svabhdava).' Itis added that they 
naturally (yathasvabhavatas) have this through conditions (pratyaya). 
The idea is that they are distinct, definable, principles in the consti- 
tuuion of the universe. This Abhidharma commentary which we have 
quoted seeks to complete and finalise the statements of the 
Dhammasamgani by enumerating and defining (by their respective 
own-beings) all the principles, elements, which ultimately are real. 
Where the original text says ‘and whatever others occur. . .’ the 
commentary lists them all. All synonymous terms for principles are 
identufied (and explained as approached from different standpoints) 
so that the apparently exhaustive list reduces to considerably less than 
one hundred principles out of which all experience is constructed. 
The additions are not numerous and are all found in the Sutra (they 
include ‘compassion’ and ‘attention’). 

The definitions or descripuons of all these principles are based on 
the threefold scheme anticipated in the Petakopadesa of stating the 
‘characteristic’, ‘appearance’ and ‘immediate cause’ of each, buta 
fourth aspect is added (Ps), the ‘function’ (‘essence’, rasa ina 
technical sense: see “The Origins. .. Rasa’). For example ‘earth’ has 
the characteristic of ‘hardness’, the function of ‘supporting’, the 
appearance of ‘accepting (a weight)’. ‘Water’ has the characteristic 
of ‘fluidity’, the function of ‘making increase (i.e. making swell up)’, 
the appearance of ‘cohesion’. ‘Heat’ has the characteristic of *hot- 
ness’, the function of ‘maturing’, the appearance of ‘making soft’. 
‘Air’ has the characteristic of ‘inflating’, the function of ‘movement, 
the appearance of ‘making move’.* As to the immediate causes of 
these four ‘great realities’, they are all the immediate causes of one 
another (for every molecule of matter contains all of them and they 
cannot occur independently: this is why they are no longer the old 
four elements but Buddhistic properties or ‘principles’ not different 
in nature from the mental forces, with which they are equally momen- 
tary) — cf. the Patthana condition of ‘simultaneous origin’. 

To add examples from the forces: ‘concentration’ has the charac- 
teristic of ‘leading’, also ‘non-confusion’, the function of ‘combining 
principles which originate simultaneously’, the appearance of ‘calm’, 
the immediate cause of ‘happiness’.* ‘Compassion’ has the charac- 


1. In Pali attano pana sabhavan dharenti ti dhamma. Dhs A 39. 
2. DhsA 332. 
3. DhsA 118f. 
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teristic of ‘promoting the removal of the unhappiness of others’, the 
function of ‘not enduring the unhappiness of others’, the appearance 
of ‘harmlessness’, the immediate cause of ‘seeing the state of helpless- 
ness of those overwhelmed by unhappiness’. ' 

In this way descriptions are proposed for all the principles 
recognised. We may note that in many cases alternative definitions 
(characteristics, etc.) are suggested: we have in these ancient ‘discus- 
sions on the meaning’ nota dogmatic system but an enquiry carried 
on by these old teachers of the school into the real nature of things. 
They build on what has come down to them but they also seek to 
extend and improve it, and some conclusions they offer as tentative 
or controversial. That they themselves enquired into natural phenom- 
ena in order to extend the system and improve it is shown, for 
instance, by some observations of physical phenomena which are 
recorded in the commentaries, as: that sound travels more slowly than 
light, which is observed when one watches a man cutting down a tree 
from a distance, seeing his body move before one hears the sound. 

The study of psychological processes, particularly of percepuon 
and cognition, is as we might expect the most detailed. Putting 
together the various suggestions offered by the Abhidharma, 
Patisambhidamagga and observation, the old teachers worked out the 
mechanism of the stream of consciousness, the thought-series 
(ciltavithi) in which mental principles occur.* For example when one 
is disturbed by some outside event producing a sensory impression, 
this is followed by a mental ‘impulsion’ and ‘supports’, a mental 
impression, investigation, and delimitation of the object. Then a 
series of mental events may occur, leading perhaps to the ‘identifica- 
tion’ of the disturbing object. If the object is of no interest the series 
will then revert to its neutral state (supposing one had been sleeping 
and then goes back to sleep), otherwise further mental results may 
occur, which may be of moral significance also. All these events are 
known as ‘moments’ (ksana), the moment.being a discrete irreduc- 
ible atom of the series in time. We thus have here an atomic theory 
of processes in time, with reference to the thought-series of a living 
being (only, as the commentary carefully points out, there is no 
being, only the series). In the minimum case considered of a neutral 
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3. See particularly DhsA 269 ff., Ps 1 79-83. 
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(sleeping) series disturbed, with identification of the object and, 
since it proves to be of no interest, immediate reversion to the neutral 
series, there are reckoned seventeen moments, if the preceding 
neutral momentat the beginning and the succeeding one at the end 
are included. 

A parallel development in the study of logic can be seen in the 
commentaries on the Kathavatthu and the Yamaka. The interesting 
distinction is pointed out! that it is not the expression (words) which 
is the measure (standard, authority: pramana), but the meaning (if 
this were not so one could not escape the equivocations which 
threaten the Sthaviravada in some of the Kathavatthu controversies, 
particularly that on the ‘person’). The point had been worked out in 
the study of distribution (the word used in the technical sense of 
‘term’ in logic is in fact artha in these texts, which generally means 
‘inecaning’ outside this technical usage: the logical term, then, is in 
this school not the words, for which synonyms could be substituted, 
but the principle they refer to, the meaning; their logic 1s a logic of 
meaning, of principles, not of words, and it is governed by the 
realities alone recognised in the Abhidharma, so that whatever does not 
refer to such a reality has no meaning in the philosophical sense and 
is nota term). 

The Sthaviravada commentaries contain much else besides philos- 
ophy. Here we may just mention the introductory narrative to the 
commentary on the /ataka, which contains the school’s version of the 
elaborate legend of the Buddha which by now had overlaid the few 
simple episodes from his life in the authentic Tripitaka, and which is 
perhaps best discussed in connection with the schools which con- 
cerned themselves most with this ‘buddhology’. 


The Caitikas, Andhra and the Satavahana Empire 


As the Empire of Magadha declined the Southern part of it broke away 
under a certain Simuka (into whose controversial origins we need not 
enter here), who founded the Satavahana dynasty, which proved to be 
one of the longest surviving imperial dynasties in history. The date 
of its origin is not yet established, but the consensus of conflicting 
records appears to indicate the time of the revolt of the General 
Pusyamitra. The Satavahanas generally favoured Buddhism, and also 
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Jainism, and should probably be regarded as the most direct succes- 
sors to the policies of the Mauryan emperors, whilst Pusyamitra 
abolished these in favour of reestablishing orthodox Brahmanism. 
No hypothesis is more likely than that the separation of the South 
from Magadha reflected an ideological division produced by Pusyamitra 
and the Brahmanical party when they ended the policy of honouring 
and supporting all the sects and sought to advance only their own. 
The party of toleration rallied in the South, which refused to accept 
the rule of the General, and the Empire was divided. IKL VI § 4351. 

The Satavahana empire was based on the countries of Andhra and 
Maharastra. Its strength increased while Pusyamitra’s successors fought 
a series of wars against the Greeks in Vahika and finally lost control 
of most of the countries which Magadha had conquered (Kosala, 
Pancala, Vatsa, Sirasena, the Arjunayana Republic in Matsya, etc., 
became independent towards the end of the 2nd century B.c.). At this 
time the Satavahanas conquered Avanti and Dasarna and other 
countries. Eventually in s.c. 30 they conquered Magadha itself, It is 
not established which Satavahana emperor achieved this: the most 
likely one is Meghasvati (or -svadi), in whose reign the Caitika school 
originated, according to K’ouei-ki.' By the end of the Ist century A.p. 
the Satavahanas had lost both Avantiand Magadha and a new empire 
had been established over northern India, as we shall see later in this 
chapter. 

No Caitika literature is now known to exist, unless in a modified 
form incorporated in Mahayana texts. The Aathavatthu Commentary 
ascribes a good many grounds refuted in the Kathavatihu to the 
Andhra schools generally (which would imply the Caitikas) and some 
to the Parva Saila, Apara Saila, Rajagirika and Siddharthika schools. 


1. Lamotte HBI 310, if Hao-yun wang=Meghasvadi (a liberal patron of Buddhism). 
The Puranic chronology of the Satavahanas is doubtful for the earlier period and 
not completely reliable for the later (see e.g. Gopalachari in the Comprehensive 
History of India I 326f., though we do not follow his theory). Ifwe place Pulumayi 
1 105 years before Gautamiputra according to the Matsyaand Vayu Puranas (which 
agree on the total period though not on all the details) then the accession of 
PulumayiI fallsin about 1 B.C. (following the usually accepted date for Gautamiputra, 
not Gopalachari’s). If the Puranic list between Meghasvati and Pulumayi I isthen 
accepted we get c. 55 B.C. for the accession of Meghasvati, but the intervening kings 
are not well attested and one or two of them may be ‘duplicates’ produced by 
confusion in comparing sources, which would make Meghasvati a decade or two 
later. Gopalachari has suggested that ‘Svati’ is simply a repetition of Meghasvau, 
which would eliminate 18 years. 
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Many of these are grounds of abhidharmaand progress on the way, but 
the most significant are probably those relating to the Buddha. The 
Andhra schools are said to have held that the Buddha’s discourse 
(vyavahara) is transcendental,' that the power (rddhi) of the Buddha 
or his pupils enables them to effect whatever they wish, regardless of 
the laws of nature? and thata (or the) bodhisattva (future buddha) was 
(among his numerous previous lives sometimes) reborn in very 
unhappy circumstances (‘ruin’, i.e. in purgatory, as an animal, a ghost 
or a demon) of his own free will (i.e. not as a result of his previous 
actions).* They also held that the special ‘strengths’ (dala, but not the 
usual ones) of the Buddha are all common to his pupils as well.* The 
two Saila schools are said to have held that the bodhisattva was born 
certain of attaining enlightenment.’ The Rajagirikas and Siddharthikas 
are said to have held that principles are not classifiable under other 
principles, nor conjoined with other principles, and that ‘mental 
principles’ (caitasikas, i.e. the ‘forces’) do not exist. All these grounds 
suggest that the general drift of the ideas of this group of schools was 
towards making the Buddha completely transcendent, beyond the 
laws of nature, and then to project this transcendence back over his 
previous existence as bodhisattva. If the Buddha's strengths were 
shared with his pupils, this might seem to imply that the pupils were, 
though not buddhas (which no school of Buddhism ever asserted), 
themselves bodhisattvas having this wanscendent nature. The non- 
existence of the mental principles would radically change abhidharma 
theory and abolish large parts of it. Limited to the two latest schools 
of the group it may not be of such significance as the other grounds, 
yet it suggests that what seem to be fundamental and early abhidharma 
ideas were likely to be challenged by monks in the Andhra commu- 
nities. 

As we shall see in the next chapter, the Mahayana originated in 
the south of India and almost certainly in the Andhra country, among 
these communities. It is here, therefore, that we have to look for the 
transition which led to this new kind of schism, if it is correct to call 
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it such, when the Mahayana put forward its essential new doctrine of 
‘Buddhahood’ (not mere enlightenment as formerly conceived) as 
the proper aim of the Buddhist and the conduct of the bodhisattva, the 
future buddha, as therefore the proper course of training to be under- 
taken. The earlier Mahasamgha schools had opened the way towards 
this eventual development, and indeed they are claimed as forerun- 
ners by the Mahayana.' The original school had made a sharp 
distinction between the arhant and the Buddha, making it relatively 
easy to become an arhant, whereas a buddhais still a rare and possibly 
superhuman being. The Lokottaravada completed that process of 
separation by putting forward the view that the Buddha was a transcen- 
dent being whose body was not of this world. This naturally led to 
increased interest in the story of the Buddha’s life, and to some extent 
in his former lives leading up to this consummation. The Bahusrutiyas 
held that the Buddha had a ‘transcendent’ teaching as well as 
teaching which was ‘of the world’ (where ‘transcendent is clearly 
connected with nirvana). Probably they rejected the Lokottaravada 
view, which would surely not so restrict any attribute of the transcen- 
dent Buddha. According to the Sthaviravada tradition the Caitika 
school was an offshoot of the Bahusrutiyas, whilst other versions 
appear to make it secede from the original Mahasamghika school. In 
either case they evidently developed the transcendentalist ideas in a 
new way, perhaps parallel to the Lokottaravada at first but probably 
going beyond the positions of the older school. The Buddha's 
discourse was transcendental (all of it), his enlightenment was al- 
ready determined when he was born, he could set aside natural laws 
(and so presumably produce any miraculous effects he wished). In his 
previous lives as the bodhisativa he already enjoyed supreme mastery 
over the principles of transmigration and was reborn in his successive 
lives at his own free will, having apparently already passed beyond any 
further effects of his former actions when he first became a bodhisattva. 
Similarly, perhaps, his present pupils enjoyed this mastery and could 
set aside natural laws, which would imply that they were now bodhisattvas 
as he had been formerly: that they aimed to be buddhas in the remote 
future, not simply arhants attaining final nirvana now. 

Surely we are here in the presence of the ideas which will form the 
basis of the Mahayana, if we can trust our source (the other sources 


1. See e.g. Demiéville : ‘L’ origine des sectes bouddhiques d’aprés Paramartha’, MCB 
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on the schools are all confused or inadequate on the Caitika doc- 
trines and trace their schism only to a legal dispute on ‘entrance’ to 
the community; Ceylon would be in closer touch with Andhra than 
writers in northern India). As to their literary expression, some of the 
early (short) Mahayana siud/ras long afterwards collected in the ‘Great’ 
Ratnakiita group may have been taken over from the Andhra schools, 
for example the Rastrapalapariprccha, though they may have been 
modified in conduct which it would be hard to trace. If attention 
came to be focused on the conduct of the bodhisattva it would be 
natural to give literary form to the theory of his long progress, not 
simply to celebrate the virtues of the Buddha (as in the Sthaviravada 
Caniyapitaka, see p. 286 above) but in order to lay down the practical 
programme to be embarked on by new Obodhisattvas. The 
Bodhisattvapitakas of the Dharmaguptakas, Bahusrutyas and probably 
the Andhra schools no doubt provided extensive materials for such 
a reworking. 


The Lokottaravada and Bahusrutiya : The Legend of the Buddha and 
Asvaghosa 


We left the history of northern India with the Greek invaders 
established in Vahika in the middle of the 2nd century B.c. and several 
of its countries independent (under various dynasties) soon after- 
wards, leaving Magadha itself to be conquered by Andhra a century 
later. We noted earlier that some of the Greeks supported Buddhism 
or ‘principle’ and assimilated themselves to their new home and a 
new civilisation in this way. One Greek king deserves particular 
mention: Menandros (Prakrit Menemdra on his bilingual coins, 
Sanskrit Milindra, Pali Milinda), who reigned according to the latest 
authority! c. 155-130 B.c. The Buddhists of the Sarvastivada, 
Sthaviravada and other schools preserved a celebrated dialogue be- 
tween the king and a Buddhist monk Nagasena (for whom the 
Sarvastivadins substituted one of their own school, Dhitika), as a 
result of which the king became a lay disciple. According to the 
Sthaviravada tradition their version of the dialogue was written in 
India during the early Ist century A.D. and immediately brought to 
Ceylon (where it is quoted in the commentaries). The known ver- 
sions in fact differ widely (e.g. the Sthaviravada made large additions 
to theirs). In form the dialogue is modelled on that between the 
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Buddha and Ajatasatru but shows also some affinity to the (extant 
examples only much later) ‘biography’ (dkhyayika) form of Indian 
secular literature, with stylish descriptions and narrative of the hero 
(Menandros) attaining some end (in this case entering the way of 
Buddhism).' The coins of Menandros show that he continued to 
recognise the Greek gods, as Asoka supported all sects, as well as 
Buddhism. He used the Buddhist wheel (cakra) symbolising the wheel 
of the doctrine (and the eightfold way) or the ‘wheel gem’ of a 
(Buddhist) universal emperor (probably both). 

Greek rule in India was of brief duration. The Greeks did not 
strengthen their position by dividing into two kingdoms. The Sakas 
(Scythians), barbarian tribes from the north, conquered Sogdia prob- 
ably during the time of Menandros and immediately pushed on 
through Bactria and Aria to the western part of Arachosia, which 
came to be called Sakasthana (Seistan) because they settled there in 
large numbers. The Greeks in Bactria were forced to pay tribute. After 
this the Sakas pushed up through Arachosia and Kapiga into Gandhara. 
Their king Moga (*Maues’, probably Chinese Mu-kua, with whom the 
Chinese fought in central Asia in 102 B.c.) conquered Gandhara at 
the beginning of the Ist century B.c. The situation becomes confused 
with the simultaneous expansion of Parthia, which had regained its 
independence from the Greeks (Seleucids) already in the 3rd century 


B.c. The Parthians enlarged their realm to the east at the expense of 


the Sakas, but in the case of some of the kings known to have ruled 
in Sakasthana and Gandhara in the Ist century B.c. the historians do 
not agree whether they were Sakas or Parthians (both were kindred 
Iranian peoples, which makes distinction of names difficult). Aja I 
ruled after Moga in these regions, perhaps overthrowing the mysteri- 
ous Vandana in Sakasthana and finally ending Greek rule in India by 
conquering Vahika. Early in the Ist century a.p., his successors were 
engaged in a struggle with the Parthian Vindapharna 
(‘Gondophernes’) in Gandhara and Sakasthana. This Parthian ruler, 
and the earlier ones, if they were Parthians, was independent of the 
main dynasty in Parthia itself. Aja (I or II?) was a patron of Buddhism, 
which continued to make progress among all these peoples regardless 
of which was the ruling power. 

Meanwhile another power had arisen in central Asia. The westward 





1. cf. IKLII p. 74. Nagasena seems to be a Kasyapiya (p. 6). 
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expansion of China in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.c. led to a 
westward movement of the barbarians of Mongolia (Htnas, ‘Huns’) 
and Sinkiang. Among these the Ytieh-chih (this is the Chinese name, 
pronounced something like *Yuer-ja’), later known as the Kusanas, 
about 160 B.c. were driven out of Sinkiang down the Ili valley by other 
tribes and themselves pressed hard on the Sakas. By about 100 B.c. 
they had conquered Sogdia and Bactria from the Sakas. More thana 
century later their five tribes were united under the rule of a single 
king, Kujula Kathphisa, who conquered the eastern Parthian king- 
dom and Kapisa during his long reign (¢. A.p. 15-65). On his coins 
he refers to himself (in Gandhari Prakrit) as ‘established in principle 
(dharma)’, as had some of his Greek and Parthian (e.g. Spalahora) 
predecessors in these regions. It would seem, then, that the Kusana 
people had during the century before his reign been assimilated to 
the prevailing Buddhist ideology of eastern Iran and with it various 
other elements of Indian civilisation (if Kunala had indeed estab- 
lished Indian colonies using Gandhari in Khotan and possibly 
Bactria, and the intervening Tukhara, they may already have begun to 
adopt this Indian language before the conquest of Kapisa, cf. p. 273 
above). Under the next king, Vima Kathphisa, they conquered 
Gandhara, Vahika and possibly countries further east and south (it is 
uncertain whether Vima Kathphisa or his successor Kaniska I con- 
quered Siirasena, Kogala, Kasi and other countries and, apparently, 
subjected Magadha to vassalage). Kaniska I (A.p. 78-102) thus be- 
came the emperor of a reunified northern India embracing on the 
north-west all the old Mauryan domains in Iran, including Bactria, 
Sogdia and some adjacent parts of central Asia perhaps never directly 
ruled by the Mauryas. The Sakas became vassals of the Kusanas, often 
serving as governors of provinces of the empire (which seems to imply 
they became subordinate allies of the stronger power against common 
enemies). The empire of India was thus divided between the Kusanas 
and the Satavahanas, both upholding in general the policies set by 
Asoka and diffusing the civilisation of India. See IKL VI § 4397. 
The popularisation of Buddhism was by now based very largely on 
the legend of the Buddha. The doctrine itself could be presented 
symbolically through this legend, and however far the wandering 
teachers of dharma (in all the senses of that mightily ambiguous word) 


1. This date has long been controversial, but remains the most probable. 
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wentin expounding the Four Truths and the eightfold way, and the 
ideal society, they evidently found that it was generally easier to make 
the first impression on their diverse audiences by means of narratives 
rather than the dialogues of the Tripitaka. The greatest of these 
narratives was the story of the Buddha himself, and the more wonder- 
ful it could be made, the more surprising its incidents, the more 
effective it seems to have been. At first sight one might suppose this 
to correspond to the spread of Buddhism from the more sophisticated 
and rationalistic people of India, long accustomed to philosophical 
and critical thought, among less civilised peoples who loved the 
Irrational and the marvellous. However, this supposition would scem 
to be decisively set aside by the fact that the experience of the 
Buddhists appears to have been just the same in China, whose people, 
though attached to a certain mystery and ritualism in the Confucian 
tradition and magic and marvels mixed with science in the Taoist, 
were not unaccustomed to philosophical criticism. The truth ts, 
surely, that all societies contain very varied strata of educated and 
uneducated people, where also the educated (in our sense) do not 
usually coincide to any appreciable extent with the wealthy and the 
powerful. When Buddhism was popularised outside the circles of the 
philosophers, the sramanas and those influenced by them, of those 
inclined to ‘leave the world’ in search of peace of mind and freedom, 
then even in India the means of appeal to the uneducated were sought 
and adopted. 

We have already referred to the Mahavastu (p. 266 above) as 
perhaps the first full scale biography of the Buddha, in which around 
the scanty record of the original Vinaya many new episodes have been 
gathered. It is in a mixture of prose and verse and the metrical part 
can be dated at about the end of the 2nd century B.c. on the grounds 
of the history of metre. This does not tell us whether the prose is later 
or earlier or contemporaneous, but as generally the two forms para- 
phrase one another this does not greatly affect us here. In roughly the 
same period every school of Buddhism seems to have equipped itself 
with a similar biography of the Buddha. The Sthaviravada version is, 
as already mentioned (p. 311 above), in their commentary on the 

Jataka, where itis called the Nidanakatha. That itis purely commentanial 
suggests a date in the Ist century B.c. or later. The less conservative 
Lokottaravada included their Mahavastuin the Tripitaka itself, in the 
Vinaya. The Kasyapiya Buddhajatakanidana probably had the same 
status as the Nidanakatha. Whether the Sakyamunibuddhacarita or 
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Abhiniskramanasitra was included in the Tvripitaka of the 
Dharmaguptakas, to whom it is said’ to belong, is uncertain. The 
Mahisasaka Vinayapitakamula may well have been included in their 
commentary on the Vinaya, an extension of a historical introduction 
to this commentary similar to that of the Sthaviravada Vinaya com- 
mentary. According to the Sakyemunibuddhacaritathe ‘Mahasamghikas’ 
called their biography ‘Mahavastw’, which would seem to mean that 
not only the Lokottaravada but the more original Mahasamghika 
school also had such a text, though it has not survived.? The 
Sarvastivada produced a more poetic work than any of these, the 
Lalitavistara (afterwards appropriated by the Mahayanists and further 
elaborated, in which form the Sanskrit text has come down to us). 
Much later sul the Mulasarvastivadins prepared a biography more 
complete than any of these and boldly placed it in extenso in their 
greatly enlarged Vinaya. Several other biographies are extant in 
Chinese translations, but have not yet been assigned to any schools. 

All these biographies agree in their main outlines and essential 
episodes, but differ completely in their actual texts, styles, and innu- 
merable details. Whatever borrowing there was between the schools 
took place not in the period of formation of their common original 
Tripitaka, in which no such biography occurs (as we saw in Chapter 
Three), but much later, when the Sthaviravadins and probably some 
others had closed their Trpitakas against further additions. In a sense 
the legend of the Buddha belongs not to the schools but to the 
popular Buddhism of the ordinary laity in which the doctrinal differ- 
ences which split the schools count for practically nothing — in short 
to Buddhism as a religion, not to Buddhism as a philosophy. There 
is among the ordinary lay people a Buddhism of simple ‘confidence’ 
in the Buddha, flavoured with a more or less vague knowledge of the 
virtues he taught and some feeling for the renunciation, compassion 
and peace he exemplifies, expressed through the quiet devotion of 
offering flowers at a pagoda or in a shrine house (i.e. a temple) where 
the Buddha is depicted in painting and sculpture along with scenes 
from his life. The difference is perhaps not very great even between 
followers of the ancient Sthaviravada and of the Mahayana. All are 
unmistakably Buddhists, only the Tibetan followers of the Mantrayana 





1. By Demiéville, MCB I 61. 
2. An episode from it which is not in the Mahavastu is given (Beal 315 ff). 
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are more overtly fervent, and vigorous rather than calm in their ritual 
exercises. 

The legend of the Buddha usually begins with an account of the 
meeting of the future Buddha with a Buddha of an earlier cycle of the 
universe, many thousands of millions of years ago, called Dipamkara 
Buddha (as ‘our’ Buddha is Sakyamuni Buddha). He honoured 
Dipamkara and thought of becoming a Buddha himself, and the 
latter ‘determined’ (in effect predicted) that in the remote future he 
would become a Buddha. It is to be noted that there is no question 
of his becoming a follower, certainly not a monk, of Dipamkara or 
of any of the other earlier Buddhas, some of whom he meets. By 
definition a Buddha has to discover the doctrine for himself, indepen- 
dently, moreover if he followed the way of an earlier Buddha and 
attained extinction he could not, obviously, be reborn. His way must 
be different from the eightfold way. Hence, having become a future 
Buddha, a bodhisattva, by forming the wish and having it approved by 
Dipamkara, the ‘great being’ (mahdasativa), as he is sometimes called, 
went his own way, which in fact meant the countless lives some of 
which are described in the ja@taka stories. The idea here came to be 
that through this hard and long way of training he gradually perfect- 
ed himself, through practice established himself unshakably in all the 
virtues necessary for a buddha. 

After the last of these previous lives on earth the bodhisattva was 
reborn among the Tusita gods (p. 149 above), where for an inconceiv- 
ably long time he enjoyed divine bliss, resting and relaxing. as it were, 
before his final labours. When he felt the time was right he chose a 
suitable place to be born, and suitable parents, and descended to 
earth. In the imperial age in which this legend was developed it would 
not do to have the bodhisativa born in anything less than an imperial 
family. The republican nature of the Sakya state is glossed over. 
Suddhodana is now a king, at least equal to his contemporary 
Bimbisara of Magadha, and the bodhisattva is the heir apparent. 
Moreover Suddhodana’s family is descended from the first king, the 
‘Great Elect’, via the great emperors who ruled justly, who are de- 
scribed in the 77ipitaka, and the Solar dynasty of the Puranic tradition. 
The birth is attended by miracles: the conception of the bodhisattua is 
an immaculate one, so is his birth. His mother experiences no pain, 
only pleasure, and he is born magically through her side without even 
touching her. Gods and goddesses are standing by to take him up and 
streams of warm and cool water descend from the heavens to wash 
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him, although there is no impurity and the action is a purely ritual 
one. The babe takes seven steps in each direction (said to symbolise 
the seven factors of enlightenment) and announces his greatness and 
that this is his last birth. Lotuses spring up under his feet as he walks. 
From now on marvellous signs will accompany the bodhisattva through- 
out his life, the gods will be his constant servants and there will be 
any number of miracles. His mother cannot live longer as an earthly 
woman and after seven days dies and is reborn among the Thirty 
Three gods, where eventually her son will visit her and teach her the 
doctrine. 

The brahmans examine the babe and foretell a great future for 
him: he will become either a universal emperor or a buddha. Here 
occurs the popular episode of the great séer Asita (‘Black’), who 
predicts that he will definitely become a buddha and-then weeps 
because he himself will not live long enough to hear the Buddha 
teach. This episode existed (separately) before 200 B.c., for a poetic 
version of itis found in the Sultanipata of the Sthaviravada Tripitaka:' 


‘Then to Asita the Sakyas showed the son, 
a boy flaming like gold 
In a crucible, gladdening the expert smith, 
brilliant with good fortune, unequalled in beauty. 


Seeing the boy brightening as a flame, 
like the pure bull of stars, the sky-goer, 

The Sun radiant as in autumn when the clouds have gone, 
he rejoiced and was filled with affection. . . 


This is comparatively restrained and the whole poem is quite short. 

When still in early childhood, the bodhisattva is taken out to see a 
ploughing ritual, but sits under a tree and attains the first meditation. 
Miraculously the tree’s shadow remains without moving, protecting 
him from the Sun as long as he meditates. Suddhodana, however, is 
determined that his son shall be an emperor, nota buddha, and takes 
all possible steps to prevent Asita’s prediction from coming true. This 
is primarily the responsibility of the ladies; luxurious palaces are built 
and the bodhisattva is married as soon as possible as well as being 
provided with innumerable female attendants skilled in all the arts. 


1. Sn 679-698 (what then follows isa much older poem). 
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But knowledge of the true reality of the world and human life cannot 
be permanently kept from the young man. On drives through the city 
of Kapilavastu and out to parks he inevitably sees four ‘portents’ (all 
predicted by Asita in some versions): a man broken down with age, 
one suffering from a filthy disease, a corpse at a funeral, one who has 
‘gone forth’ (a wanderer or sramana). Greatly distressed by the first 
three, he is pleased by the last, who advocates non-violence and 
compassion and symbolises a way other than that of the world. He 
sees the unhappiness of the worldly life and makes up his mind to 
renounce this and ‘go forth’, losing all interest in pleasures (cf. 
p- 114 above). 

His escape from the well guarded palace, aided by the gods, is 
attended by miracles. From this point there were more episodes 
available from the 7ripitaka (see Chapter Three), such as the Bud- 
dha’s teachers and the narratives of the enlightenment and starting 
the wheel of the doctrine. New episodes are inserted, such as the 
messengers sent by Suddhodana to persuade the bodhisattva to return 
home, of course without success. The experiments In asceticism as the 
bodhisativa tries out the methods recommended by other wanderers are 
made much of, but the most celebrated episode in this part of the 
story is the ‘temptation’ by Death and by Death’s daughters: the final 
‘battle’ leading to the victory of enlightenment. 

The majority of these biographies end with the initial teaching 
episodes of the Buddha's career, his being joined by his most famous 
followers (Mahakasyapa, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, etc.) and especial- 
ly the return to Kapilavastu with its ‘human interest’ of again meeting 
his family and the ‘going forth’ of Rahula and Nanda. In fact they 
end where the Vinaya introductory narratives ended and are them- 
selves of an introductory character. They add miracles, such as the 
Buddha's power of flight, and some of them add his visits to the 
heavens. Many incidental narratives are inserted in some of the 
versions, especially jalakas and stories of former lives of persons other 
than the Buddha (avadanas). The doctrine is not completely forgot- 
ten. The whole quest of the bodhisattva symbolises it in an easily 
understandable manner and sometimes philosophical discussions are 
directly introduced. 

One of the richest of these biographies is certainly the Mahavastu 
of the Lokottaravadins, which improves the supernatural elements of 
the legend with the ‘transcendentalist’ doctrine of the school and yet 
remains more closely within the old Vinaya framework than do the 
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others, being regarded as a genuine Vinaya text. It also incorporates 
many incidental narratives and a good deal of poetry from the 
Ksudraka. Its endless and disorderly riches made it popular even 
outside the school which produced it. 

There is little we can add to the account of the other branches of 
the Mahasamgha in this period. One of them, however, probably the 

sahusrutiya,’ produced in the Ist century a.p. the greatest of the 
Buddhist poets, Asvaghosa, who Is one of the half dozen greatest poets 
of India and, for those who know him, among the first ten poets of 
the world. Such judgments are largely subjective and are probably as 
a rule strongly influenced by one’s preferences and antipathies in 
religion. In Asvaghosa’s case, at least, his genius is so to say a 
‘secular’ fact independent of his being a Buddhist. His works belong 
to the secular tradition of Indian literature (kdvya), not to the 
religious tradition (a fact which worried him considerably). Nothing 
is really known about his life. Legends connect the famous poet with 
the nearest available famous emperor, Kaniska, as is the way of 
legends, but Johnston more convincingly places the poet half a 
century earlier. He could hardly have met any of the Kusana rulers but 
his poetry and dramas attained great popularity in the empire they 
established not long after he had written them. He was born in 
Ayodhya (Saketa) in Kosala and had a thorough Brahmanical educa- 
tion. In poetry and drama he was immensely learned in all the by then 
highly complex techniques and theories of those arts. He loved the 
rules of grammar and poetics, finding in them excellent combustible 
material for his genius to work on. Equally he loved the systems and 
subtleties of conflicting philosophical doctrines. 

Asvaghosa’s originality is perhaps best indicated by the equal gusto 
with which he enters alternately into the spirit of the world and the 
spirit of renunciation. This is far from the superficial enthusiasm of 
a versatile writer. For all his display of humour and lightness of touch 
he cannot conceal his deep earnestness and complete involvement in 
the ambiguity of life. He claims to use the attractiveness and popular- 
ity of the poetic art simply as a vehicle for the doctrine of Buddhism: 
worldly people will be drawn along by the charm of art, but by 
imperceptible degrees into the way of renunciation. Consequently he 


1. Such is the conclusion of his editor and translator, Johnston; see especially the 
introduction to his translation of the Buddhacanta. 
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unites in his work joy in the pleasures of the world and their poetic 
presentation, and joy in the peace and freedom attained by renounc- 
ing them. He is most realistic in portraying the pleasures which he 
afterwards dismisses as ephemeral and unreal. Surely he is writing 
from poignant experience and his autobiography is hidden behind 
the tension of his poetry. If he renounced the world it was not 
through any natural aversion to it but rather the result of deep 
entanglement in it affecting a sensitive and exceptionally clear mind. 

His best known work is his epic poem Buddhacanta (‘Life of the 
Buddha’). This is the first known complete biography of the Buddha, 
from his birth to the parinirvana. Its 28 cantos are divided into four 
equal parts: (1) birth and youth up to the renunciation; (2) wander- 
ings, asceticism, battle with Death (in an epic poem there must bea 
battle) and enlightenment; (3) teaching, campaign of ‘conquest’ 
through many countries in the four directions; (4) the last journey 
and parinirvana, followed by the building of the pagodas and a 
reference to Asoka’s establishment of eighty thousand of these. This 
framework thus corresponds to the four main places of pilgrimage: 
Kapilavastu, Bodh Gaya (Gayanagar1), Varanasi, Kusinagari. 

The shorter epic Saundarananda (“The Handsome Nanda’) de- 
scribes how the extremely worldly Nanda was induced to become a 
monk by the Buddha. He can be weaned away from the pleasures of 
love only by the promise of superior pleasures of the same kind, 
attainable in union with the nymphs of heaven. The way to secure 
this, however, lies through the ascetic training offered in the commu- 
nity of monks, which Nanda therefore embarks on with the utmost 
seriousness. When he has made rapid progress on the way and risen 
sufficiently far above his former entanglement in the world, his 
colleagues are able to make him feel the absurdity of his position as 
a monk devoted to the nymphs and redirect him towards true happi- 
néss. 

Unfortunately only fragments or mere references survive of 
Asvaghosa’s plays: Sariputra (in 9 acts), Rastrapala, Somadatta and an 
allegorical drama of unknown title in which there were such charac- 
ters as Glory, Fortitude and Intelligence (nymphs?— Jataka No. 535 
has some similarly named nymphs in it). Rastrapala had great diffi- 
culty in obtaining his parents’ consent to become a monk. Even after 
succeeding through the threat of a fast to death he has to overcome 
their attempts to lure him back again. Somadatta, unlike all the above 
works (except perhaps the allegorical play), evidently had a story of 
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the poet’s own invention, which unfortunately we can now only guess 
at. Somadatta is the lover of a geisha girl, Magadhavati. Other 
characters included a prince, a rogue, a jester (Somadatta’s friend), 
etc., and there were scenes between Magadhavati and another lover, 
in a garden, and at a festival. Certainly it was a comedy of worldly 
entanglements; whether it led any of its characters to renunciation is 
a mere guess. 

We see from this unhappily scanty evidence that there was a 
flourishing Buddhist theatre in India in the Ist century a.p. From 
central Asian sources we can infer the existence of further plays on 
jataka stories by unknown dramatists. 


The Sarvastivada, proto-Sautrantika and the Kusana Empire 


We have seen the Sarvastivadins spreading from Mathura (Sirasena) 

into Gandhara and Kasmira, whilst keeping a foothold: in the east 
(Sravasti, Varanasi). This movement seems to have begun during the 
3rd century b.c. Having separated from the Sthaviravada, this school 
made its own additions to the Trpitaka. We noted (pp. 285-6) that 
where comparisons can be instituted the Sarvastivada is the least 
conservative of the schools in the matter of preserving the 77pitaka 
in its more original form, and this applies to the old Sarvastivada 
already, not merely to its later offshoot the Mulasarvastivada with its 
wholesale revision of the Vinaya. A substantial part of their 7ipitaka 
is now available, in a more or less fragmentary state in Sanskrit or in 
intact translations in Chinese and more rarely Tibetan. In addition 
we have some works which may not have been included in their 
Tripitaka, some commentaries and some monographs by teachers of 
the school. 

Presumably as part of their minor tradition (Ksudraka Agama), the 
Sarvastivada, like the Sthaviravada, prepared an Avadana, or rather 
several avadanas, including a Vimanavadanaand a Pretavadana corre- 
sponding to the Sthaviravada Vimanapetavatthu.' The divergence be- 
tween these literatures of these two schools is very great, particularly 
between the Sthaviravada Apadanaand the Sarvastivada Avadanasataka 
— which is hardly surprising since both works are centuries later in 
composition than the schism between the schools? and probably have 
not even a common kernel. The Sarvastivadins seem to have possessed 


1. Bechert: Anavataptagatha, 14f. 
2. Above p. 286, Speyer: Avadanasataka, Preface, p. xv. 
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versions of all the more original Ksudraka texts listed above (pp. 197f.) 
A new addition unknown to the old lists of these texts is the 
Anavataptagatha, in which the Buddha takes 499 monks on a legend- 
ary excursion to Jake Anavatapta in the Himalaya. Each of 36 monks 
recalls in the verses an action (good or bad) done by him in a 
previous life and its subsequent result, so that the text is in effect an 
avadana (which should deal with previous lives, usually of monks or 
nuns). The Buddha himself then adds a remarkable series of bad 
actions committed by himself in past lives and their unpleasant 
results, including illnesses from which he suffered even after becom- 
ing the Buddha (backache, dysentery). It seems that at one time the 
Sthaviravada accepted this text as canonical, in a Pali version, for their 
Nettippakarana quotes it'as a sittra and the final verses of the Buddha 
himself are included in their Apadana.* It is otherwise not now found 
in their 7ripitaka. In this particular case we have to do with a 
borrowing, it seems, by one school from another in a comparatively 
late period, not with a text shared with them before their schism. In 
the middle of the Ist century a.p. Dharmatrata (see below) rearranged 
and probably enlarged the existing Dhkarmapada of the Sarvastivada 
and produced the text called the Udanavarga of which he is some- 
times supposed to be the actual author. 

The Sarvastivada Abhidharma (fortunately intact in Chinese and 
Tibetan versions) grew up around the Samgitiparyaya, Dharmaskandha, 
part of the Dhatukaya and perhaps part of the Vindnakaya already 
mentioned (pp. 213 ff. above), which formed the school’s version of 
the original Abhidharma. After the schism which produced their 
school the Sarvastivadin monks composed further abhidharma texts to 
consolidate their doctrinal position. Though these were regarded as 
part of the Tripitakaand were supposed to contain nathing which had 
not been promulgated in the Sutra by the Buddha, they have the 
names of individual monks recorded as their authors (unlike most 
of the Sthaviravada Abhidharma). First (c. 200'B.c.) Katyayaniputra 
composed the /rianaprasthana, which came to be regarded as the basic 
abhidharma text of this school. This shows some similarities to the 
Dhammasamgani of the rival school, for example the use of some of 
the same ‘triads’ of classes, but its rather chaotic arrangement (like 





1. Netti‘141f., Bechert: Anavataptagatha 81 ( metre: vamSastha, which is not found 
in the earlier strata of Tnpitaka poetry). 
2. Apadana 299 ff. 
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a notebook in which points have been jotted down from time to time) 
has nothing in common with that text. Its eight sections deal with: 
miscellaneous, the conn<«ctions (samyojana), knowledge, action, the 
great realities, faculties, concentration and opinion (drsti). It con- 
tains a refutation of the doctrine on arhants specific to the 
Mahasamgha. Among its new conceptions is the principle (dharma) 
‘attainment’ (prapti), the presence of which is made to explain the 
fact of the combination of various other principles in the sequence 
of a living being. Then there are two kinds of cessation (nirodha) : 
through understanding or through a natural process of extinction 
(these two with space make up the three ‘unsynthesised bases’ of this 
school). Also perhaps new is the principle “unmanifest’ (avzjnaptli), 
meaning the unseen aspect of an action, which Is the morally potent 
aspect.’ The contrasted ‘manifest’ includes speech and gesture. Now 
the same gesture, for example, may be made deliberately or acciden- 
tally. No difference is manifest, but there is a difference in fact, which 
is explained as due to the presence of the principle ‘unmanifest’ in 
the case of a deliberate gesture. Six kinds of cause (Aetu) are defined: 
conjoined with, simultaneously existing, similar (matter continuing 
‘unchanged’), universal (innate morally significant tendencies), re- 
sult and instrumental (kdrana, as a sense object, corresponding to 
dominant in part in the Sthaviravada system, but dominant is itselfa 
‘condition’ for the Sarvastivada). 

DevaSarman a little later enlarged, or perhaps entirely composed, 
the Vijndnakaya. This deals in part with the theory of conditions 
(especially ‘cause’, see above, and ‘support’). Its first section, however, 
refutes the doctrine of the Sthaviravada concerning the non-existence 
of past and future principles, thus upholding the special ‘all exist’ 
theory of the school. It is noteworthy that this section actually refers 
to the opponent as Maudgalyayana, who must surely be the author of 
the Kathavatthu, in which, as we saw above, a corresponding refutation 
of ‘all exist’ is found. The second section contains a refutation of the 
Vatsiputriya doctrine of a ‘person’, very similar in its arguments to the 
first controversy in the Kathavatthu and probably inherited from the 
older school as it was immediately after the personality schism. The 
proposition refuted is the same and there are common arguments 
such as those beginning: is the (supposed) person a moral agent, is 


1. Itis found in the Sariputrabhidharmasastra but notin the Sthaviravada Abhidharma. 
Harivarman also has it, so it may be original. 
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it sensed, does it transmigrate, is it synthesised or unsynthesised? 
Basically the method is the same, of setting the proposition in 
opposition to suira statements, moreover the logical form in which 
it is set out is the same conditional (substituting a ponential, etc., in 
the opponent's thesis and producing a pair of related propositions of 
which the opponent has affirmed one and denied the other). The 
detailed formulation of the argument, however, is very much simpler, 
leaving out what were presumably the formalities of a debate and 
keeping only the logical essentials. The opponent here is called a 
pudgalavadin and it is of interest that the orthodox protagonist is 
called a Sunyatavadin (‘of the emptiness school’ —i.e. that principles 
are empty of a ‘person’). See F. Watanabe (1983). 

To about the same period belongs the Prajnaptisastra, in which the 
cosmological concepts of the Suira and the school were collected, 
along with an elaborate study of action (moral, therefore beginning 
with the question of free will and continuing with ‘volition’ etc.; 
distinction between the volition itself and the action which follows it) 
and a third section on the nature of the Buddha and of universal 
emperors. 

Rather later (probably c. 100 n.c.") Vasumitra (I, not the commen- 
tator) enlarged the Dhdtukaya with new discussions on the principles 
(dharmas) and their classification and definitions (prefixed to the 
original work), and composed a new work, the last of the seven 
Abhidharma treatises of the school, the Prakaranapada, which consists 
of miscellaneous supplementary abhidharma discussions. Its main con- 
tribution is a new scheme of 5 categories of dharmas. matter (rupa), 
thought (cit/a), mental principles (caitasikas), those disjoined from 
thought (cittaviprayukta), the unsynthesised (asamskrta). The fourth 
category includes forces independent of the stream of consciousness, 
such as ‘life’, ‘attainment’, ‘birth’, ‘impermanence’. 

Later works on abhidharma produced by the Sarvastivadins were not 
included in their Tripitaka but were for example teaching manuals. 
Such is the first known of these, the Abhidharmasara of Dharmasri, 
who lived in Gandhara c. A.p. 50 or earlier, a concise manual. 

Other works were more controversial. A little after a.p. 50 
Dharmatrata (I) drastically revised the list of principles, denying the 
ultimate reality of most of the mental principles. This was rejected by 


1, Sometime after Dhitika (p. 315 above) according toa tradition preserved in China: 
Suzuki : Essays I 157 f. 
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the school and his work has not been preserved, but his ideas found 
others to develop them further (first Buddhadeva, probably his junior 
contemporary, who held that the mental principles were not different 
from ‘thought’ itself, as secondary matter was not different from the 
four great realities). Thus began the trend later usually called 
Sautrantika, since it rejects the special theories of the Abhidharmaand 
regards only the Sifra as finally authoritative. 

The Kusana emperor Kaniska I (a.p. 78-102) became a patron of 
Buddhism and of the Sarvastivada school in particular. His empire 
was centred on Gandhara with the capital at Purusapura in the Kubha 
valley and a secondary (winter?) capital at Mathura in Sirasena: both 
countries were strongholds of the Sarvastivada school. Kaniska emu- 
lated Asoka in his support for Buddhism and also in his toleration, 
for his coins display besides the Buddha the gods of Brahmanism, 
Zoroastrianism and the Greek religion (especially Zoroastrianism, it 
may be noted, which presumably flourished alongside Buddhism in 
the Iranian and central Asian provinces of the empire, as well as in 
Gandhara itself, where it had been established in the time of the 
Persian empire). His reign inaugurated a period of exceptional 
prosperity for India, following a long period of invasions and wars. He 
is notable for his building operations, though nothing now remains 
standing. In particular he appears to have inaugurated the tall tower 
type of pagoda as contrasted with the ancient hemispherical type: at 
least he built one said to be the tallest in India, more than 600 feet 
in height, at Purusapura.' Under his patronage the Sarvastivada 
school held a great assembly or ‘rehearsal’ with the object of stabilising 
the doctrine, particularly with reference to the recent abhidharma 
controversies: indeed we may regard this assembly as that which 
rejected the Sautrantika revisions, as a result of which the revisionists 
formed themselves into a new schismatic school. 

This assembly was held towards the end of the reign, therefore c. 
A.D. 100, and its chief achievement was, according to tradition, the 
writing down of commentaries on the Tripitaka. The most important 
of these is the Mahavibhasa (‘Great Commentary’) on the /nanaprasthana, 
composed by Parsva and Vasumitra (II, nephew of Dharmatrata). Itis 
interesting that ParSva, in setting aside Sautrantika criticisms that 
certain abhidharma doctrines are without si/ra authority, proposes to 
infer the former existence of sitras now lost which contained them 


1. A Comprehensive History of India, Vol. Il, p. 716. 
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and were available to Katyayaniputra and other earlier teachers (fol- 
lowing probably the Mimamsaka system of inferring the existence of 
lost Vedic texts). The Mahavibhasa rejects explanations of ‘all exist’ 
given by Dharmatrata and Buddhadeva and upholds that proposed by 
Vasumitra (II), the theory of ‘change of situation’ (avasthaparindina): 
a principle has different designations in different situations, such as 
past, present and future, though its nature does not change and exists 
in all three situations. As a parallel he gives the place system in 
arithmetic: the same symbol is differently designated according to its 
situation as ‘unit’, ‘ten’, ‘hundred’, etc. This became the orthodox 
explanation of the school. Vasumitra also contributed important 
refutations of Brahmanical philosophical doctrines (Samkhvya, 
Vaisesika). (AK Bhasya pp. 296-7.) 

Another contemporary of Kaniska and the Emperor's own teacher, ' 
therefore a generation or two older than the teachers at the assembly 
(as is required by a tradition which places him before Dharmatrata*), 
was Samgharaksa, who wrote a biography of the Buddha and a treatise 
on meditation ( Yogacarabhimi). His biography is a complete one like 
Asvaghosa’s and apparently had the same title (Buddhacarita — it is 
extant only in Chinese), though its form is different, being mixed 
prose and verse. Presumably it was a Sarvastivadin counterpart to the 
other work. (T 194) 

We may mention finally another younger writer of Kaniska’s time 
and after it, Ghosaka, whose explanation of ‘all exist’ is rejected in 
the Mahavibhasa but whose manual Abhidharmamrtarasasastra has been 
preserved in a Chinese translation. On the basic question of the 
principles he is orthodox. Henceforth the ‘orthodox’ Sarvastivadins 
are often called the ‘Vaibhasikas’, since their various commentaries 
were called vibhasas. These commentaries, it appears, were written in 
Sanskrit, the learned language of the brahmans, not the vernacular, 
and probably it was about this time that the Sarvastivada Tnpitaka was 
translated into Sanskrit. 


South East Asia 


It seems to have been during the period we have now reached that 
Buddhism was established in various countries of South East Asia, 
both on the mainland and among the islands of Indonesia. The 
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earliest literary reference to voyages from India to these countries 
appears to be that in the Niddesa (p. 287 above), a late addition to the 
Sthaviravada Tripitaka (c. 100 B.c.?). In two places! this text deplores 
the bad consequences of desire, and among these the exceedingly 
dangerous voyages across the ocean in quest of wealth. Long lists are 
given of the places which are the destinations of such voyages, a 
number of which are in South East Asia: Takkola (Isthmus of Kra in 
Siam, across which lay the direct trade route from the Indian Ocean 
to the China Sea), Java (Java ?), Tambalinga (the country south of 
Takkola), Vanka (Bangka), Vesunga (in N. or W. Borneo?), 
Suvannakuta (Malay Peninsula), Suvannabhumi (the Mon country of 
lower Burma and Siam), Elavaddhana (on Gulf of Siam), Tamali 
(Mekong Delta?), Gumba.(in Tonkin?) and perhaps others not yet 
identified.) There is no evidence that Buddhism spread to these 
countries so early, except for the Sthaviravada traditions which later 
say thata Buddhist mission went to the M6n country (Suvarnabhumi) 
in Asoka’s time. In fact the colonisation and Indianisation of South 
East Asia seems to have begun only later, though the gradual begin- 
nings of it are lost to history and cannot be dated. Coedés? places in 
the Ist century a.p. the origins of the empire of *Sailaraja (Khmer 
Kurung Bnam, Chinese Fou-nan) on the Mekong river with its capital 
at Vyadhapura. This is the earliest known Indianised state in South 
East Asia, which extended its rule over Cambodia, Champa (South 
Vietnam), Siam and the Malay Peninsula. The legendary traditions of 
its origin are strikingly similar to those of the Pallava dynasty which 
ruled a large part of south India from Kanici. Tamil history’ finds a 
king Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan ruling at Kanci at the end of the 2nd 
century A.p. On the assumption that Tamil tondai here=Sanskrit 
pallava he was one of the earlier Pallava rulers: how far back before 
him the dynasty stretched is unknown. It would appear, then, that the 
main colonising effort from India was at first from Kani. It was not 
long, however, before Andhra and Kalinga, and the port of Tamralipti 
at the mouth of the Ganges, joined in these enterprises. 

The earliest evidence for Buddhism in South-East Asia is archae- 
ological: statues of the Buddha found in Sumatra, Java and Celebes 


1. Niddesa (Mahaniddesa) pp. 154 f.,414f£. A Chinese source, the Annals of the Former 
Han Dynasty, gives itineraries to and from India relating to the same period. 
Les Etats Hindouisés d’ Indochine et d’ Indonésie, 68 ff. 
Nilakanta : A History of South India, p. 121. 
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which are in the Andhra style of the 2nd and 3rd centuries 4.p.' As 
for the Mon country which should be (very likely was) the first to be 
penetrated by Buddhism there is no tangible evidence until ¢. a.p. 500, 
when we find some gold plates inscribed in Pali.? 


Art 


As the popularisation of Buddhism developed it naturally found 
expression in painting, sculpture and architecture (three arts which 
were especially closely interconnected in India and sometimes treat- 
ed as one:* architecture with its subordinate parts) as well as in poetry, 
story telling and drama. The building of pagodas, placing of com- 
memorative columns with symbolic sculptures and construction of 
temples has been noted above (pp. 200ff., 246, 258 305f., 329), as well 
as the use of narrative sculpture (reliefs), which no doubt derived 
from narrative painting of which fewer examples survive. 

There are traces of the continuation of the Mauryan style of 
monumental sculpture at Pataliputra and Mathura, but the most 
notable development of the period of the decline of Magadha and rise 
of Andhra is the elaboration of the ancient pagoda with its subordi- 
nate railings, gateways, terraces, stairs, etc., adorned with narrative 
and symbolic sculptures (in the round and reliefs). The best pre- 
served of these is the great complex at Sanci (Caityagiri near Vidisa, 
see p. 256 above), that at Bharahat (south of Kausambi on the road 
to Vidisa) has vanished into the Calcutta Museum, fragments of 
reliefs of the period exist at Bodh Gaya. Besides the symbols (among 
which the lotus, i.e. non-attachment, is prominent) and a profusion 
of flowers and creepers, attendant gods and goddesses and animals, 
the great feature of these sculptures is the ja/aka narratives, with a few 
scenes from the life of the Buddha as well (in which it should be 
noted he is not represented directly but only by symbols: his seat, 
wheel, footprint, sunshade, tree, pagoda, etc., though the bodhisattva 
is represented in the jatakas). In the narrative sculptures successive 
incidents are depicted in a single ‘composition’, preferably in long 
panels which might reproduce rolls of painting on cloth: properly 
speaking these are not compositions but are essentially dynamic in 
style; the eye is drawn to look at each main figure in turn and the 





‘1. Coedés p. 39. 
2. Coedés p. 108. 
3. See IKL I pp. 31-2. 
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leading characters are repeated. During the period the number of 
jatakas depicted is sharply reduced in successive phases, concentration 
on a few of the most popular ones following, whilst the scenes from 
the last life of the Buddha are multiplied correspondingly. This 
strikingly confirms the trends we have found in literature: numerous 
jatakasin the Tripitakaand little record of the Buddha’s life; elaborate 
legendary biographies composed later. 

Meanwhile newer schools of architecture and sculpture flourished 
in the more original Satavahana dominions, in both Maharastra and 
Andhra, showing the same trend. In Maharastra, owing to the terrain, 
large numbers of excavated vihdras and temples are found (at Ellora 
and Ajanta on the road from Maharastra north to Avanti, at Nasika 
and along the coast); in fact this is our main record of the history of 
architecture in this period, since excavated buildings have survived 
where structural ones have long ago been swept into oblivion except 
for their foundations. In Andhra we find the or iginally hemispherical 
pagoda become higher, so that the height of its domé is equal to the 
diameter at the base (the best known example, however, the Amaravati 
near Dhanyakataka, has been razed to the ground: some of its reliefs 
are preserved in a small museum on the spot, others in the British 
Museum, London). A new element in the reliefs is the showing of 
perspective by varying the degree of relief, deep for the foreground 
figures, shallower successively towards the rear. 

The pagodas and sculptures of the period in Ceylon (Dutthagamani, 
his successor Saddhatissa, Vattagamani and his successors) are very 
similar to those of Andhra. The pagodas are much better preserved: 
the large one at the Mahavihara built by Dutthagamani (and 
Saddhatissa?) is 300 feet high and two feet less in diameter (it has 
been restored but these dimensions seem to be fairly original), that 
built by Vattagamani at the Abhayagiri is 350 feet high and 355 feet 
in diameter (both were to be surpassed by that built for the schismatic 
Jetavaniya school c. A.p. 300 which is 400 feet high). 

Towards the end of this period the practice began of representing 
the Buddha in sculpture even in his final life. The date of the earliest 
known oe of this appears to be near the beginning of the Ist 
century a.p.' and the place of origin probably Mathura or Kausambi. 
Legend has it, however, that the first such statue was commissioned 





1. Forarecentdiscussion byan arthistorian see Willetts: ChineseArt, London, 
1958, Vol. 1 325 ff., also 316 ff. 
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by the Paurava King Udayana of Vatsa at Kausambi during the life time 
of the Buddha: the craftsmen worked in sandalwood under the 
direction of Maudgalyayana. Of course we know nothing of the work 
in wood which probably preceded that in stone in all branches of 
architecture and sculpture (except when the mason copies the con- 
structions of the joiner, as in fact he often did) and which was almost 
certainly much more plentiful at all times. 

Of painting of the period practically nothing survives but the 
earliest frescoes at Ajanta, showing the same traditions of narrative 
(jatakas, also scenes of pilgrims at pagodas or the enlightenment tree, 
who have not been identified — Asoka?) and of lyric portrayal of 
flowers and animals. 

The vihdras consisted essentially of a square courtyard enclosed by 
the lines of monks’ cells, which might be raised in three or more 
storeys. In the centre of the courtyard was a small hal! constructed 
with pillars of wood or stone. Usually a temple (shrine house) was 
built nearby, enclosing a small pagoda (later sometimes a statue of 
the Buddha) at one end surrounded by an ambulatory formed of 
columns; the columns continued from the semicircle of the ambulatory 
in parallel lines down either side of the temple, which was entered 
either through a large doorway at the end or through two smaller 
doors at the sides; a barrel-vaulted roof was supported by the columns, 
whilst on the outside was a verandah or terrace with a row of large 
columns. The posadha hall also stood nearby, whilst the kitchen, 
refectory, bathroom, etc. usually formed part of the same building as 
the vihara and were grouped behind one of the lines of cells. Often 
a vihara had its own ‘enlightenment tree’ enclosed by a railing. 

The vigorous culture of Mathura became sull richer under the 
Kusana emperors, in whose time the city became a great metropolis 
(and notably a centre of the drama) and Buddhist and other art 
flourished there. Meanwhile in Gandhara we find a curious hybrid 
school of sculpture, due apparently to Greek craftsmen who were 
Buddhists (or working for Buddhists): their themes are Buddhist but 
their technique has derived in great part from a Hellenistic school. 
Their work shows the coldness of the Greek tradition when compared 
with the warmth of Indian sculpture. During the Kusana period some 
interactions have been traced between the schools of Strasena and 
Gandhara, but gradually the Gandhara art was assimilated to the main 
Indian tradition, which spread out through Gandhara to Central Asia 


and China. 


CHAPTER TEN 
MAHAYANA AND MADHYAMAKA 


Mahayana—The Bodhisattua—The Perfection of Understanding— 
Madhyamaka—Nagarjuna—Further Development of the Madhyamaka 
School—New Trends in Mahayana—The Ratnagotravibhaga and the 
Abhisamaydlankara—Developments in the Early Schools after the Rise of 
the Mahayana. 


Mahayana 


The Mahayana movement claims to have been founded by the 
Buddha himself, though at first confined to a select group of 
hearers. The consensus of the evidence, however, is that it origi- 
nated in South India in the Ist century A.p. There are references' 
in the Mahayana sutras themselves to their being known in the 
South after the parinirvana, after which they will spread to the East* 
and then the North. Several of the leading teachers of the new 
doctrines were vorn in South India, studied there and afterwards 
went to the North to teach: one of the earliest, if he was a 
Mahayanist, being Nagarjuna. Other major suéras are circumstan- 
tially connected with the South, for example the detailed itinerary 
there of the Gandavyiha and location of the bodhisattva Maitreya 
there, whilst the Lankdvatara is connected with Ceylon (both these 
sutras are later and show a new phase of Mahayana which we shall 
discuss in the next chapter, but they show that the South was then 
vigorously creative in producing Mahayana sutras, which may well 
have been a continuation of earlier creativity). The idea that the 
sutras had been confined to the South would of course have been 
a convenient way of explaining to Buddhists in the North why it 
was that they had not heard these texts directly from their own 


1. Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita p. 225. Other references in Lamotte MPPS Vol. I 25 f. 
2. Variant reading: ‘West’. 
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teachers, without admitting that they were recent fabrications. An 
alternative explanation recorded by Buddhist historians! was that 
though the Buddha had taught them they were not in circulation 
in the world of men at all for many centuries, there being no 
competent teachers and no intelligent students: the sittras were 
however preserved in the Dragon World and other non-human 
circles, and when in the 2nd century a.p. adequate teachers 
suddenly appeared in India in large numbers the texts were fetched 
and circulated. This to us is as good as an admission that no such 
texts existed until the 2nd century A.p. However, it is clear that the 
historical tradition here recorded belongs to North India and for 
the most part to Nalanda (in Magadha). The sudden appearance 
of large numbers of teachers and texts there would seem to require 
some previous preparation and development, and this we can look 
for in the South. 

When we consider the likely milieu for the development of 
Mahayana ideas, on the other hand, we naturally look among the 
Mahasamgha schools. These in fact were regarded as predecessors 
by some Mahayanists, for example Paramartha,? who sought 
Mahayana doctrines and tradition among them. We have noted 
certain trends of doctrine in the Mahasamgha schools, and partic- 
ularly the Caitikas of Andhra (pp. 313 f. above), anticipating 
Mahayana ideas. A further significant piece of evidence is that 
certain verses taken from the Parva Saila tradition, described either 
as ‘Purva Saila verses’ or as ‘in the sitras of the Agamas’ (therefore 
as in the 77pitaka of that school), are quoted as authoritative by 
the Madhyamaka Mahayana philosopher Candrakirti* in order to 
justify the doctrine of his school that principles do not in reality 
occur (originate) and cease, so that the Buddha expounded 
origination and cessation only as a provisional teaching conforming 
to the ideas of the world (otherwise he would not have been 
understood). It is possible that the Pirva Sailas intended these 
verses to refer only to the non-origination and non-cessation of 





1. Taranatha, Chapter 13: many teachers appear, and the greater Ratnakita, Mahayana 
sittras are written down and later brought to Nalanda (period after Kaniska). 

2. Demiéville MCB I 19 ff. 

3. Madhyamakavatara 134 f., Prasannapada 548. See Lamotte in Asiatica, p. 387, on 
Prajnaparamitdas in Prakrit among the Sailas. 
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‘beings’ and of the ‘world’ in the sense of the totality of ‘beings’ 
or ‘persons’, whereas Candrakirti makes them refer to all principles. 
Nevertheless they were at least ambiguous enough to serve his 
purpose and stood close to the border line between the doctrine 
that there is no ‘person’ and the doctrine that there are no 
‘principles’ (in the sense of ultimately real ‘beings’), suggesting that 
the Purva Sailas had arrived almost at the typically Mahayanist 
position of making little distinction between ‘persons’ and ‘prin- 
ciples’ (for the background to this cf. pp. 131-139 above, but we 
shall return to the Mahayana doctrine in detail later). The conclu- 
sion seems indicated that sometime after the founding of the Parva 
Saila school in the Ist century B.c. certain monks felt the need not 
simply for new interpretations of the original suéras (such as, for - 
example, the new abhidharma texts of the schools, or the 
Patisambhidamagga of the Sthaviravada) but for wholesale restate- 
ments of the doctrine.' For this purpose they rewrote the siitras, or 
wrote new sitiras, sufficiently similar in content as well as style as 
to appear authentic, but differently arranged, with different empha- 
ses and, on close checking, proving to contain here and there a new 
phrase slipped into an old formulation, opening up a new avenue 
of thought. It is a matter of speculation how far there was deliberate 
deception in this fabrication of new sutras. At all times while there 
was an oral tradition it would seem possible for new versions of old 
texts to be produced more or less by accident, and for new episodes 
to get inserted in older sitras, even perhaps for a commentarial 
work or a manual composed by a monk to acquire the trappings 
of a sitra by mere confusion. At some stage, however. if not at the 
origin of the Mahayana, we can protect the good faith of the 
Mahayana monks only by supposing that they believed themselves 
to have intuitive or inspired knowledge of sutras not handed down 
in the Tripitaka known to men, though spoken by the Buddha to 
a human audience which failed to hand them on or to a divine 
audience. In short a monk might think himself enlightened in such 
a way as to have omniscient knowledge of past events, or he might 
imagine he was inspired in his meditations by a divine being 
revealing a sutra preserved by the gods or dragons. 


1, Toclinch the evidence for the place of origin of the Mahayana sitras the Ceylon 
tradition ascribes the Ratnakii{a to the Andhras (EHBC 100). 
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The Mahayana, ‘Great Vehicle’ or ‘Great Carriage’ (for carrying 
all beings to nirvana), is also, and perhaps more correctly and 
accurately, known as the Bodhisattvayana, the bodhisattva’s vehicle. 


The Bodhisattva 


It is the teaching about the bodhisativa which is the characteristic 
feature of the Mahayana or Bodhisattvayana. Thus Candrakirti in 
distinguishing the special characteristics of the Mahayana (which 
differentiate it from the earlier teaching, which Mahayanists refer 
to rather disparagingly as the Sravakayana, the ‘Pupils Vehicle’, as 
if its followers were mere laymen and not true sramanas, when they 
are being polite, and as hinaydna, ‘inferior vehicle’, when they wish 
to be rude) lists seven points.’ Six of these relate to the training 
of the bodhisattva, only one to the nature of the universe. In 
principle, of course, the theory of the bodhisattva on his way to 
Buddhahood was nothing new. The conception is found in the 
earliest stratum of 77ipitaka texts as referring to the Buddha before 
his enlightenment, and also to other (earlier) buddhas before their 
enlightenments.” In addition jdatakas relating to his previous lives 
seem to have been narrated by the Buddha himself and were at any 
rate extremely popular by the 4th century B.c. among the early 
schools. What is different is that whereas for the early schools 
(except, perhaps, the Caitikas) the ja/aka stories and other accounts 
of the former lives of buddhas may be said to be purely descriptive, 
intended simply to inspire confidence in the Buddha, for the 
Mahayana the training of bodhisattvas is prescriptive: the way of the 
bodhisattva is substituted for, or at least is superior to, the old 
eightfold way. The monk should not aim at nirvana directly, but at 
first becoming a buddha, the highest possible attainment and one 
for which there is the greatest need in the universe, for the worlds 
are innumerable and time is endless so that the demand for buddhas 
to start the doctrine in different worlds, or restart it when it has 
been lost, can never be fully satisfied. Evidently it is a superior aim 
to ‘delay’ one’s extinction until one has been a buddha and made 
this supreme contribution to the happiness of living beings. 

It goes without saying that the way of the bodhisattva is infinitely 





1, Madhyamakavatara 22, the Ratndvali quoted on p. 23 in this connection mentions 
only the bodhisattva and his training. 
9. The Mahavadana Sutra in the Dirgha. See OBM 8 ff. on these points. 
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more difficult than that of the arhant, at least from the standpoint 
of the Mahayana doctrines. Only the Sthaviravada maintained such 
a high standard for the arhant that few among them aspired to attain 
extinction in their present lives and most looked forward instead 
to making sufficient progress now to ensure a better chance next 
time. Meanwhile they would have plenty of time to teach for the 
sake of others. In the Mahasamgha, on the other hand, becoming 
an arhani could seem easy, given that one could be counted one 
whilst still subject to some of the weaknesses of human nature. For 
the Mahayana becoming an arhantis the easy way out, evading one’s 
responsibilities to future generations and future worlds. The arhant 
is felt to be tacking in compassion. The Mahasamgha separation of 
the arhant from the buddha and subsequent raising of the buddha 
to the status of a transcendental being, not merely an enlightened 
being, was thus the necessary prerequisite for the development of 
the Mahayana. 

The earliest Mahayana sutras now extant appear to be some of 
those collected in what came to be called the Ratnakuta. Sometimes 
this is spoken of as if it were one great sutra containing 49 chapters 
(it is about as long as an @gama). On the other hand these chapters 
are independent of one another and each is a complete sutra in 
itself, moreover one of them by itself bears the name Ratnakuta 
Sutra. Probably the collection as a whole, as it now appears in the 
Chinese and Tibetan Mahayana Tripitakas, was put together in a 
comparatively late period and contains sutras of differing ages 
(some of which had been translated into Chinese separately much 
earlier). Unfortunately only four of the 49 sutras seem now to be 
available in the original Sanskrit, which accounts for the neglect of 
a collection so important for the history of Buddhism and the 
understanding of the Mahayana. Some of these sitras were trans- 
lated into Chinese as early as the latter part of the 2nd century A.D. 

The Ratnakiuta Sitra in the narrow sense is among these early 
translations and it is also one of the few available in Sanskrit (the 
only known manuscript of it, damaged and with some pages missing, 
was found in Khotan in the 1890s and purchased by the Russian 
consul at Kashgar; it is more than a thousand years old and must 

have spent about a thousand years hidden in a cave or vault'. It is 





1. The Kasyapapanavarta (= Ratnakiita Sitra) edited by von Staél-Holstein, Shanghai 
1926, pp. vii, xviif. 
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concerned mostly with the Jodhisattva and his training, but includes 
important theoretical discussions on the nature of principles which 
call for separate consideration (see below). It is important to note 
that it refers by name to the Bodhisattvapitaka' for the basic doctrine 
of the six ‘perfections’ (pdadramita). The Bahusrutiya and other 
schools had a pitaka so named (pp. 286, 315 above), which presum- 
ably included the /Jataka. Later Mahayana writers such as Asanga 
(Bodhisattvabhumi pp. 9, 68, etc.) use the same name for the Mahayana 
sutras as a whole. It appears that the oldest sutras of the Great 
Ratnakutain their original form were part of the Bodhisattvapitaka of 
the early school from which the Mahayana arose, probably the Purva 
Saila (see below). The proto-Mahayanists changed a description of six 
perfections of the bodhisattva, a variant of the ten perfections of the 
Sthaviravada Cariyapitaka, to a prescription. According to the 
Sthaviravadins? the Ratnakita itself, whether as sittra or as collection 
is uncertain, was composed in the Andhra schools (and the 
‘Ratthapalagapita , which may be the Rastrapalapariprecha of the Ratnakita 
collection, by the Parva Sailas). Here we may trace the gradual 
evolution from Caitika to Mahayana. The six perfections are: gener- 
osity, virtue, toleration (ksanti), energy, meditation and understand- 
ing. During his countless lives the bodhisativa must perfect all these 
qualities in himself, mostly by performing astonishing acts of self- 
sacrifice such as are related in many jatakas. The Thesis of the 
author’s student Professor N. Schuster, 1976, discusses the Great 
Ratnakita and shows in detail the evolution of the Ugrapariprccha, a 
derivative of an old sitraon the famous lay disciple Ugra (A IV 208ff. 
=T. 26 No. 38), the hero being now a bodhisattva. 

In the Rainakita we meet the term ‘thought of enlightenment’ 
(bodhicitta) used in its Mahayana sense. ‘Enlightenment’ here does 
not mean simply the understanding of the Four Truths in their true 
reality, the acquisition of the ‘three sciences’, which as we have seen 
constituted the original enlightenment of the Buddha as of the 
other arhants who comprehended and verified his teaching. Now 
it is assumed that the Buddha was not merely enlightened in the 
old sense, but literally omniscient, whilst the enlightenment of 
those of his followers who became arhants was no more than that 





‘1. Ratnakiita (previous note) p. 13. 
2. Adikaram EHBC p. 100 (Nikayasamgraha). 
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old specific enlightenment which sufficed to produce freedom and 
extinction. The ‘thought of enlightenment’ as understood in 
Mahayana suiras is restricted to the thought of becoming a Buddha, 
with all that that now implied, consequently it is a thought peculiar 
to the bodhisattva: when one has the ‘thought of enlightenment’ it 
means one has set out on the long way of the bodhisattva towards 
Buddhahood. The occurrence of this thought, even its first occur- 
rence, is said in the Ratnakita' to make the bodhisattva surpass 
(‘conquer’) all the ‘pupils’, (presumably the arhants/) and isolated 
buddhas (‘private buddhas’, pratyekabuddhas). 

In accordance with this idea the Sutra denounces* the pupils as 
not really ‘sons’ of the Buddha, i.e. not really Buddhists. Thus an 
open breach or schism is declared with the earlier schools: the 
Mahayana secedes from the Mahasamgha and starts out on its 
independent history. Practically every: Mahayana sittra repeats this 
denunciation of the ‘inferior’ (hina) way of the pupils in-more or 
less shrill tones and at varying length, contrasting rather unpleas- 
antly with the tolerance and understanding characteristic of most 
earlier Buddhist texts. 

The enumeration of things helpful to or harmful to the devel- 
opment of this thought of enlightenment, however, is generally 
similar to the older ideas about moral progress, with frequent 
reference to the ‘roots’ (causes) of the good (kusalamiila) as in the 
abhidharma system of the Sthaviravada. Moreover we find a passage* 
amounting to an elaboration of the theory of the four ‘errors’ and 
their antidotes (cf. p. 300 above), with some additions, notably 
‘attention to reasoning which initiates all imaginations, construc- 
tions and imaginings (three practically synonymous terms)’, the 
antidote to which is ‘signlessness’ (or ‘characteristiclessness’), and 
abandoning of the three kinds of existence; the medicine for which 
is ‘'uncommittedness’. In what follows this is related to self-possession 
and the other topics of the old Vaisali summary of the doctrine as 
antidotes to the various wrong theories (that there is a soul, a person, 
etc.). Finally we have the transcendent ‘knowledge-medicine’ of the 
Buddha, which is knowledge of causes and conditions, of non-soul 
and so on. 
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At the end of the Sutrawe may note that it is said that the thoughts 
of 800 monks (not bodhisattvas) are freed by hearing it. 500 ‘medita- 
tors’ at first go away because they find it too deep for them (i.e. the 
preceding discussion on the nature of thought, which we shall take 
up below). Eventually they too are freed when they understand that all 
principles are ‘empty’. Normally to say that their thoughts were freed 
would mean that they had attained the state of being arhants: either 
the Sutrais confused and we still have the conclusion of an older text 
not dealing with the way of the bodhisattva (which was later inserted 
into it) or we have to understand that this freedom merely allows 
them to set out on the way of the bodhisattva and does not produce 
their extinction as yet. 

One of the other sitras of the Ratnakita collection available in 
Sanskrit, the Rastrapalapariprccha, deals somewhat more elaborately 
(though still unsystematically) with the way of the Jbodhisattva, 
referring for illustration to fifty jataka stories. There is no external 
evidence for its great antiquity, but its content would harmonise 
with its being even earlier than the Ratnakita Sitra, before the open 
breach with the ‘pupils’ (who are not here denounced), in fact a 
sutra of the Parva Saila schoo] not remodelled after the breach. The 
ethical principles do not differ from those of the more original 
Tripitaka except for the commendation of the way of the bodhisaitva 
and, in connection with this way, the additional stress on self- 
sacrifice (in fulfilling the perfections). 

Very different is another sutra of the collection extant in Sanskrit, 
the Amitabhavyuha (or Sukhdavativyuha, longer version, or 
Amitabhaparivarta) . twas one of those early translated into Chinese, 
along with the Ratnakita itself. In it the Buddha recalls, talking to 
Ananda, a large number of former buddhas who had successively 
occurred in the universe. Going on with the story, when he comes 
to the buddha Lokesvararaja he tells Ananda how this buddha had 
a monk named Dharmakara. This monk (who is a bodhisattva) 
proceeds to lay down a fantastic set of conditions on which he will. 
become a buddha, requiring Lokesvararaja to endorse them (which 
would be a guarantee, much as Dipamkara had ‘determined’ the 
Buddhahood of Sakyamuni). The basis of this is the idea of the 
buddhe-field (buddhaksetra), meaning the particular world (among 
the thousands or rather millions of worlds in the universe as 
conceived by the Buddhists) in which a given bodhisattva is going 
to become a buddha. Dharmakara was obviously a hedonist, though 
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an enlightened and compassionate one, and he was prepared to 
accept an appointment as buddha only in the finest possible wortd. 
First he asked Lokesvararaja to describe the qualities of the worlds 
of many other buddhas, then he selected the best qualities among 
all of them and laid down forty-six (in some Chinese versions forty- 
eight) conditions which would have to be satisfied in a world if he 
were to be its buddha. When Lokesvararaja approved the conditions 
Dharmakara formally made his ‘commitment’ (pranidhana) to 
become a buddha in a world satisfying them thousands of millions 
of years later. 

In general this world was to be perfect in every conceivable way 
and all the beings in it were to be perfectly happy and gifted with 
insight and understanding. There would be no purgatory in it, nor 
would anyone be born as an animal or demon there. All the beings 
there would have ‘comprehension’ (pratisamvid) when studying. 
The world would be full of radiance, jewels, incense, fragrant jewel- 
flowers, musical clouds, etc. Apart from the general requirement 
that the beings there, and especially bodhisattvas born there, would 
enjoy happiness and get whatever they wanted, there are some 
particular stipulations, as that no one should ever have to wash any 
clothes, all garments becoming clean automatically. Anyone who 
wished to hear the Buddhist doctrine could do so immediately. No 
one would have any sense of possessing anything, even his own 
body. 

Ananda asks what happened afterwards and is told that 
Dharmakara realised his ambition and.is at this very moment the 
buddha Amitabha (‘Unmeasured Radiance’) in a world called 
Sukhavati which satisfies his conditions. It is billions of worlds away 
from this one, in the Western direction. Amitabha also enjoys 
immeasurably long life (during which he will remain with his 
marvellous world) and therefore has another name, Amitayus 
(‘Unmeasured Life’). Sukhavati is then described by the Buddha 
in more detail, with for example its enormous jewel-lotuses, its 
absence of mountains, its fragrant rivers bearing jewel-flowers and 
making sweet sounds, its heavenly music whose soft and lovely 
sounds produce happiness by suggesting ‘impermanence, calm and 
non-soul’. The beings there spend their time in pleasurable play 
and enjoy whatever they wish. If they bathe in the rivers the water 
seems to each one to be at the exact temperature he wishes; if any 
do not wish to hear the music they do not hear it, whilst those who 
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wish to hear it do hear it and hear whatever music they would like 
to hear, including of course the chanting of the doctrine if they 
so wish, the doctrine of emptiness, signlessness, uncommittedness, 
non-synthesising, not being born, non-occurrence, non-being, ces- 
sation, etc. There is no difference between gods and men there. 

Now any beings who set their minds on the buddha Amitabha, 
cultivating unmeasured ‘roots of good’ (kusalamila) and develop- 
ing the thought of enlightenment, and commit themselves to 
rebirth in that world, are reborn there when they die. Even those 
who have not often set their minds on Amitabha and not cultivated 
the roots of good very much can be reborn there if they imagine 
(‘create with their intelligence’) Amitabha in front of them at the 
moment of their death. Even a single thought of Amitabha, with 
yearning for his world, is sufficient: by it one can become a 
bodhisatitva in his world. Moreover bodhisattvas born in that world 
can become buddhas after only one more birth, if they wish. Among 
the bodhisattvas already in that world is Avalokitesvara (henceforth 
one of the most famous bodhisattvas in popular Mahayana Bud- 
dhism). The fact is that as required by Dharmakara anyone born 
in his world has sufficient intelligence to be able to speak on the 
doctrine ‘charged with omniscience’: it seems all are bodhisativas 
and practically buddhas already. 

At this point we have the following remarks about the beings in 
Amitabha’s world, which are more in consonance with earlier 
Buddhist teaching than the descriptions of the pleasures of this 
heaven appear to have been. They have no sense of possessing 
(which was one of the conditions). They have no thought of 
pleasure or of non-pleasure. They have no thought of “all beings”. 
They have no sense of ‘another’s’ or of ‘own’ or of ‘unequal’. There 
is no quarrelling, dispute or opposition. Their thoughts are all 
impartial, benevolent, mild, affectionate, unobstructed, etc. and in 
accordance with the way of the perfection of understanding. 

Ananda expresses the wish to see this world and Amitabha 
immediately releases.a ray of light from the palm of his hand which 
lights up the whole universe and enables Ananda to see him and 
his world. The Buddha (Sakyamuni) points out its wonders to one 
of his own bodhisattvas, and the beings being reborn there sitting 
on lotus flowers. Sukhavati.is indistinguishable from the heaven of 
the ParanirmitavaSavartin gods. The Buddha adds at the end that 
discourses of his like this one will not be heard by those who have 
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generated no merit but only by ‘heroes’ who have accomplished some 
welfare (cf. OBM 31-2). 


The Perfection of Understanding 


The Amitabhavyuha may seem puzzling at first sight, when we come 
to it after the study of earlier Buddhist sitras. What are ail these 
beings going to a heaven world full of the pleasures of the senses, 
even if tempered with the spice of impermanence, non-soul, 
emptiness, uncommittedness, non-being, etc.? The details are 
insisted upon and apparently made as vivid as possible. Is this a 
Buddhist text, or have we arrived at the Brahmanical conception 
of eternal souls going to heaven? The answer does not clearly 
appear in this Sutra, though the reader who has studied Buddhism 
is likely to recall many repudiations of the idea that any soul or 
being or person exists. He is likely also to have heard that though 
the Buddha sometimes spoke of ‘beings’ and of their being reborn, 
he was adopting the popular point of view and conventional 
language: his real, philosophical, doctrine was that of the sequence 
of conditions with no permanent entity among them (cf. pp. 146 
{f. above). Is this whole Sitra at the ‘concealing’ level of knowledge, 
its meaning requiring to be ‘drawn out’? Unless this text teaches 
a doctrine totally different from almost all other Buddhist sutras 
(there are two similar texts, versions of the same Sutra) we must 
interpret it in this way. The description of Sukhavati must be a kind 
of meditation at the concealing level, contrasting with the sordid 
experience of human society and in a way encouraging the cultivation 
of the roots of good and confidence in the doctrine, though empty. 

The Ratnakuta Sutra is quite unambiguous about emptiness. All 
principles, it says, are empty. They are not permanent, nor are they 
impermanent.” (That they are not impermanent may be an inno- 
vation, but it is probably to be interpreted as meaning that they are 
not non-existent, just as ‘permanent’ may mean ‘really existent’— 
such was the trend of Mahayana ideas.) The intermediate way, or 
practice, is being aware of this nature of principles. ‘Permanent’ 
(nitya) is one extreme, ‘impermanent’ is the other extreme: the 
intermediate way lies between them (cf. the Katyayanavavada Sutra, 


1. p. 94 
2. Ratnakiita Sitra pp. 83-92. cf. pp. 126-27 above. 
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126 ff. above). ‘Soul’ (dtman) is one extreme, ‘non-soul’ (nairdtmya) 
is the other. ‘Real (existing, bhita) thought’ is one extreme, ‘unreal 
thought’ is the other. In short all such dyads as ‘good’ and ‘bad’, 
‘worldly’ and ‘transcendent’, ‘synthesised’ and ‘unsynthesised’ and 
sO On are pairs of extremes of the same type. At the end of this 
passage the Sutra adds the original pair, ‘exists’ (ast) and ‘does not 
exist’ (nasti), to which perhaps all the others are to be reduced, 
and the sequence of conditioned origination according to which 
principles should be regarded from the intermediate way. Thus we 
arrive back at the more original formulation after an excursion 
which seems to go significantly beyond it. The main innovation to 
note is that ‘soul’ seems here to be no more (and no less) false a 
conception than ‘non-soul’: the question of the soul or self or 
person is apparently being placed on the same level as the existence 
of ‘principles’ (dharmas). 

Also significant are the statements that thought has no own- 
being,’ because it neither exists nor does not exist and is not 
produced (ajata), and that it is unsynthesised and is what ts called 
the ‘clan’ (gotra) of the Aryans (excellent ones) because it is 
unsynthesised. This kind of statement led to a variety of speculation 
later about thought, but here the implication seems to be that 
thought (and other principles) is not synthesised in the sense of 
having no own-being, no real existence, and is therefore at the 
ultimate level of knowledge extinct (in nirvana). In this case it 
would be ‘by nature’—if we could apply the expression to it, 
contrary to the Sutra—extinct and not really involved in transmi- 
gration. The so-called ‘freeing’ of one’s thought, attaining extinc- 
tion, would therefore be not a reali freeing (at the ultimate level 
of statement) but, at the most, a realising that one was already in 
reality free, one’s involvement had been imagination only. As for 
the ‘clan’, the conception here is of all ‘beings’, all sequences of 

‘thought, being as it were kindred in their original and ultimate 
extinction. The ‘excellent ones’ are distinguished from others only 
in that they are aware of this kinship. Where this ‘clan’ is there is 
not thought, nor a mental principle, not mind, not consciousness, 
no action nor its result, no happiness or unhappiness, etc., because 
it is like space.” 





1. p. 149. 
2. p.151. 
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There is one other Mahayana sitra which was translated into 
Chinese as early as the Ratnakuta Sitra, the Astasahasrika-prajnaparamité, 
‘Eight Thousand Perfection of Understanding’. This is the first 
known sutra of a new type, called vaipulya (‘abundance’, ‘largeness’, 
‘breadth’), distinguished by their great length relative to all previous 
sitras. they are roughly ten umes the length of the ‘long’ Dirgha sitras. 
The ‘Eight Thousand’ is one ofa class of ‘Perfection of Understand- 
ing’ sifras, comprising a score or more (it depends how many are 
recognised by a given school as *canonical’) of texts of different dates. 
There is much overlapping of content between theni and several of 
them (especially the longer ones) may be regarded as different 
recensions of a single work. They are generally distinguished simply 
by their various lengths, measured in units of thirty-two syllables 
(originally a metrical unit, but applied equally to prose; the lengths 
of Indian texts were usually recorded for the purpose of paying 
scribes). Thus the Eight Thousand contains that number (we are 
told) of units. There is a Seven Hundred, written later and added to 
the Ratnakita collection (exceptionally: all the others form their own 
‘collection’) and so on. Of those now available the Eight Thousand 
is apparently the oldest. According to a tradition recorded in Tibet’ 
the Parvaand Apara Saila schools had a Perfection of Understanding 
(in ‘Prakrit’, those extant are more or less in Sanskrit, the older ones 
probably ‘Sanskritised” and the later ones written in Sanskrit; the 
least Sanskritised is the only one in verse, the Ratnagunasamcayagatha, 
which is closely related to the Eight Thousand and may preserve 
parts of the old Saila text, though with later additions). We have 
noted above that the Eight Thousand itself says it will first be spread 
in the South: it is presumably a Mahayana rewriting, probably 
greatly enlarged, of the prose parts of the Saila text. A careful 
comparison of the verse text and the Eight Thousand might enable 
us to carry the history of the text a little further back. 

The unwieldy mass of these sittras can be reduced to a few main 
points, much of the ‘abundance’ being repetition and paraphrasing 
in discursive dialogue, although (as we shall see later) commenta- 
tors have found entangled in the discussion about the ‘emptiness’ 
of principles an elaboration of the way of the bodhisattva. 


1. Lamotte, ‘Sur la formation du’Mahayana’, Asiatica (Weller). 387. 
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The Eight Thousand begins in a similar way to the old sitras, the 
Buddha in this case being on Mount Grdhrakita (Vulture Peak) near 
Rajagrha with a community of monks. The Buddha speaks to the 
elder (sthavira) Subhuti (whom we have not met before, but he is 
mentioned in the Ekottara) and asks him to improvise something on 
how bodhisattvas should ‘go out to’ (nir-yd, or ‘be freed in’) the 
perfection of understanding. Subhuti says: “As to this ‘bodhisativa’ 
spoken of by the Master, of which principle (dharma) is it a designa- 
tion (adhivacana)? Master, I do not observe (sam-anu-drs, or ‘envisage’ ) 
such a principle as ‘bodhisattva’. Moreover I do not observe such a 
principle as ‘perfection of understanding.’ Not finding, not perceiv- 
ing (upa-labh, active) and not observing either ‘bodhisattva’ or ‘the 
principle bodhisattua’ or the ‘perfection of understanding’, on which 
bodhisativa, in which perfection of understanding’, shall I give admo- 
nitions and instructions? However, if a bodhisattva’s thought is not 
discouraged, etc., does not despair, if his mind does not become . . 
. . frightened (etc.) when this is being said... . then he is surely a 

_bedhisattva, a ‘great being’ who can be instructed in the perfection of 

understanding . . . . Moreover living in (or proceeding in, car) the 
perfection of understanding, developing the perfection of under- 
standing, a bodhisativa should train thus: that he should not flatter 
himself (manyeta) with the thought of enlightenment (i.e., says the 
commentator Haribhadra, hypostatise his ‘self or ‘soul’ or ‘being’ 
with it). Why? Because that thought is non-thought: the nature of 
thought is translucent (or ‘clear’, prabhasvara) .” 

So far there seems to be nothing which would not be endorsed by 
the earlier schools (except perhaps the ‘person’ schools). From the 
ultimate standpoint there is no ‘being’ (living being), bodhisattva or 
otherwise, hence strictly speaking one cannot lecture on the bodhisattva. 
‘Understanding’ is a principle (dharma) recognised by most of the 
schools in their Abhidhanmas, but ‘perfection of understanding’ was 
probably not found there (though presumably it would ‘reduce’ to 
understanding). We shall see, however, that from this point the Eight 
Thousand begins to go beyond the system of the Abhidharma. Already 
the question of the nature of thought (or specifically of the thought 
of enlightenment, bodhicitta) has been raised. Sariputra now asks 
Subhuti whether that thought, which he had called ‘non-thought’, 
exists (asti). Subhuti replies: ‘In that non-thought does existence (‘it 
is-ness’, astita, cf. p. 126 above) or non-existence (‘it-is-not-ness’, 
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nastita) occur (vidyate), is it perceived (or does it exist—upa-labh, 
passive)?’ Sariputra agrees that this cannot be said, but asks what this 
‘non-thought-ness’ (acittata) is. Subhuti replies that it is ‘non- 
changing’ (avikara), ‘non-imagining’ (avikalpa). Evidently there isa 
problem of interpretation here: it may still be possible to equate this 
with the position of the Kalydyanavavada Sitra on ‘existence’ and 
‘non-existence’ as the extreme views which Buddhist doctrine avoids 
with its intermediate teaching, but we begin to be uncertain just what 
‘existence’ means. 

A little later (p. 10) Subhuti takes a more definite stand with 
reference to the teachings of the schools. He says that matter (ripa, 
i.e. the first of the five groups) is without (virahita, ‘separated from’) 
the ‘own-being’ (svabhava) of matter; so are the other groups 
without their ‘own-being’, likewise the perfection of understanding 
and ominscience (sarvajiatd) are without their own-beings. This 
does not necessarily contradict anything in the Fripitaka, but it 
certainly contradicts the commentaries of the Sthaviravada school 
(see pp. 308f. above), which define the ultimate principles as those 
which have own-being. The commentaries and the Eight Thousand 
seem to be contemporary in origin and probably developed in 
deliberate opposition to one another, or at least the writer of the 
Eight Thousand wished to attack the conceptions of the abhidharma 
commentators (other schools besides the Sthaviravada held the 
own-being theory). 

On the next page Subhuti goes much further and says that all 
principles are ‘not produced’ (or ‘not born’, ajata). This sounds 
as if it contradicts the ancient Second Truth and conditioned 
origination (Chapter Five), but again it is a question of interpre- 
tation. 

The point first made, about (living) beings, including bodhisattvas, 
not being observed (ultimately) is repeated a number of times in 
this and other Perfection of Understanding sitras. The writers seem 
to have enjoyed the apparent paradox. The Buddha says to Subhuti 
a little further on in the discussion.' “A bodhisattva, a great being, 
thinks: ‘Countless (aprameya, ‘immeasurable’) beings should be 
made extinct (i.e. freed in nirvana) by me, innumerable beings 
should be made extinct by me. And they do not exist (na sant), 
those (bodhisattvas) by whom these (beings) should be made 
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extinct.’ He makes so many (fdvatas) beings extinct. Yet there is no 
being who has become extinct, or by whom a being has been made 
extinct. Why? This is the principleness (dharmata, or true nature) of 
principles: that they are based on (upaddya) the principleness 
(dharmata) of illusion (may4, a ‘trick’, ‘artifice’, as for example a 
puppet show, clay models, or a sculpture or painting). As a 
showman (mayakdara) or his apprentice may produce (abhi-nir-ma) 
a large crowd of people in the square and then make them 
disappear: is anyone, by anyone, killed, dead, destroyed or made 
to disappear?’ . . . so no being makes extinct or becomes extinct... 
because omniscience (sarvajnata) is not made, not changed, not 
synthesised (meaning the omniscience of the bodhisattva when he 
becomes a buddha).” 

That there are no ‘beings’ is not new and the apparent paradox 
that a bodhisattva or buddha causes beings to attain extinction whilst 
no beings become extinct is merely the conjunction of two state- 
ments, the first at the ‘concealing’ everyday level and the second 
at the ‘ultimate’ philosophical level (cf. p. 146 above). In case there 
should be any doubt about this the commentators> explain the 
statements using these terms. What is entirely new is that ‘princi- 
ples’, the elements (dharma), are spoken of in exactly the same 
terms as ‘beings’. The old distinction between everyday appearance 
and philosophical reality has been obliterated and something new 
is being put in its place. The stream of consciousness, the sequence 
of conditions, is apparently no more real than the soul or person, 
or if it is anything (the soul being nothing at all) itis only a puppet 
show, not the principles menticned in the 77pitaka but some more 
ultimate substance (kaya). 

Subhiati then takes up the argument:* the groups (matter and 
the others) are not ‘bound’ (baddha—in transmigration) and not 
‘freed’ (mukta). Asked by the monk Purna which matter, etc., he 
means, which ‘thusness’ (/athata, or ‘truth’, actuality, actual nature, 
cf. p.132 above) of matter, etc., Subhiti replies: that of a person 
shown by artifice (mayapurusa, i.e. a puppet, etc. ), because it does 
not really exist (asadbhitatuat), is ‘separated’ (viviktatuat, i.e. with- 


1. cf. 25,000, 186. 
2. e.g. Haribhadra AAA 38 on the opening paragraphs of the Sutra, also p. 85 on 
the present passage (and cf. pp. 272, 297, 372, 430, 434). 


3. 8,000, 21f. 
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out the own or particular being it is commonly supposed to have) and 
does not (actually) occur (anutpannatvat). Later' he says that a 

‘buddha’ also is only a name, like the ‘soul’ (atman, self). Since all 
principles are without own-being, what matter, etc., could it be which 
does not originate? The non-origination (anabhinirvrili) of all prin- 
ciples (means) they are not principles. ... The non-occurrence and 
non-cessation of matter, etc., (means) itis not matter, etc. Thus when 
examining all principles with reference to the perfection of under- 
standing, according to all their features (sarvakaram; Haribhadra 
explains this as meaning such features as having no own-being), 
‘matter’, etc., does notapply (upa-z), one does not reach matter, etc., 
one does not observe its occurrence or cessation. The non-occurrence 
of matter, etc. (means) there is no duality (dvaya) in it, no making 
twofold; the non-cessation of matter, etc., (means) there is no.duality 
in it, no making twofold. 

In later chapters of the Sutra there are several variations on the 
theme of all principles having no own-being. For example: ‘All 
principles are ‘separated’ (vivikta) from (any) nature (prakrti), and 
the perfection of understanding is this being separated from (any) 
nature. This is because all principles are not made. . . . Those 
principles are by nature nothing (na kin cit). The nature of all 
principles is noi-nature and their non-nature is their nature. Their 
one characteristic (/aksana) is having a non-characteristic.’* 

What is the ‘perfection of understanding’? “The perfection of 
understanding is only a name.’* This perfection of understanding 
cannot be specified (nir-dis) or heard or observed . . . . according 
to (-Sas) the groups, bases (dhatu) and entrances. Why? Because of 
the separation (viviktatva) of all principles . . . . Also the perfection 
of understanding cannot be recognised (or understood, ava-budh) 
apart from (anyatra) the groups, bases and entrances. Why? Because 
it is precisely (eva) the groups, bases and entrances which are empty 
(Sunya), separated and calmed (santa). Because of this the perfec- 
tion of understanding and the groups, bases and entrances are not 
a duality, nota making twofold .... The non-perception (anupalambha) 
of all principles is called the perfection of understanding. When 
there is no perception (samjra), designation (samajna, or ‘agreed 


1. 25 ff. 
2. 8,000 p. 192. 
3. p. 200. 
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usage’), concept or convention (vyavahara, or ‘usage’), then it is 
called the perfection of understanding.”! This passage ascribed to the 
Buddha may be compared with one quoted in Chapter Five above (pp. 
108 f.), where some of the same terms appear, in order to see how far 
the Mahayana had moved away from the earliest teaching whilst - 
seeming to speak the same language. On page 203 of the Sitra the 
gods are made to remark that this is a ‘second starting of the wheel 
of the doctrine.’ In other words it is new, or at any rate was unknown 
to the original followers of the Buddha and the early schools, though 
certain privileged persons (Subhuti, etc.) and especially some of the 
gods are supposed to have been allowed to hear it. In this Siva three 
‘floors’ (bhumi) or vehicles (ydna) are distinguished, those of the 
‘pupils’, the isolated (private) buddhas and (public) buddhas. The 
Buddha is made to attack the back-sliders from the last and highest 
one who in future will revert from the way of the bodhisattvas to that 
of the pupils, whose siirasare merely the ‘branches, leaves and straw.”* 

The sixteenth chapter of the Eight Thousand deals with ‘thusness’ 
(tathata, ‘truth’). Subhuti says the doctrine is taught as the non- 
perception of all principles. Nothing can obstruct (prati-han) it. Its 
characteristic is non-obstruction, because it is the same as space and 
because there is no perception of any resting place (pada, ‘step’, 
‘basis’, i.e. object for perception). The gods praise Subhuti for this 
as the thus-gone’s (the Buddha’s) younger brother (anujata, liter- 
ally ‘born after’). Subhuti replies that it is because he is not born 
that he is ‘born after’. He is ‘born after’ the thusness (fathata) of 
the thus-gone. As the thusness of the thus-gone has not come and 
has not gone (it is possible to analyse fathagata as either ‘thus-come’, 
tatha-agata, or ‘thus-gone’, tatha-gata), so the thusness of Subhuti 
has not come and has not gone... .The thusness of the thus-gone 
is the thusness of all principles and the thusness of all principles 
is the thusness of the thus-gone, and also the thusness of Subhuti 
.... This thusness of the thus-gone and of all principles is one (eka) 
thusness, nota duality (advaya), nota making twofold (advaidhikara), 
a non-duality-thusness, a nowhere-thusness, a from-nowhere-thusness, 
the thusness of nothing at all (na kasya cit). Because it is the thusness 
of nothing at all this thusness is a non-duality, a not making twofold, 
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a non-duality-thusness. This not made (akrta) thusness is never not 
thusness, therefore it isa non-duality, etc. .... As the thusness of the 
thus-gone is everywhere and in all principles non-imagination, with- 
out imagination, so is the thusness of Subhiati .. . . Finally it is on 
account of this thusness that the name ‘thus-gone’ is applied to a 
bodhisattvawhen he becomes enlightened (a buddha). 

At the end of the same chapter it is said that a bodhisattva wishing 
to ‘go out to’ the supreme, perfect enlightenment (anuttara 
samyaksambodhi) must remain impartial (sama, or ‘equal’) with 
reference to all beings, his thought impartial, benevolent (2maitra), 
beneficient (ita), good (kalyana), harmless (avihimsa), and so on, 
and pursue the six perfections. Among these, ‘understanding’ is 
significantly defined as examining conditioned origination. 

In the nineteenth chapter Subhuti asks the Buddha about 
becoming enlightened. Does the bodhisativa become enlightened by 
the first occurrence of the thought (of enlightenment) or by the 
last occurrence of the thought? The Buddha replies with an 
analogy: is the wick of a lighted oil lamp burned by the first onset 
of the flame or the last? Subhuti thinks by neither, yet agrees that 
it is in fact burned. The Buddha says it is the same with the 
bodhisattva becoming enlightened: it is not by the first or the last 
occurrence of the thought, nor without depending on (anagamya) 
the last nor apart from the occurrences of the thought. And he does 
become enlightened. Subhuti remarks here that conditioned origi- 
nation is profound. A discussion follows which is reminiscent of a 
section of the Yamaka (p. 290 above) which studies the occurrence 
and cessation of thought. Does a thought which has ceased occur 
again? No! Has a thought which has occurred! the principle of 
cessation? Yes. If it has the principle of cessation will it cease? No! 
Then has a thought which has not occurred the principle of 
cessation? No! If it has the principle of cessation will it cease? No! 
If a thought has the principle of not occurring and not ceasing will 
it cease? No! If a principle has by nature (prakrti) ceased to have 
any own-being will it cease? No! Will the principleness (dharmata, 
true nature) of principles cease? No! In that case it will remain as 
thusness? Yes. If so, then it will be ‘immovable’ (kutastha, “‘immov- 
able as a peak’, cf. p.139 above; a synonym for ‘eternal’)? No! 


1. So Haribhadra reads (p. 435 of Tucci’s edition). 
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Thusness is profound? Yes! — Is thought in thusness? No! Is thought 
thusness? No! Is thought different from thusness? No! Do you observe 
thusness? No! He who proceeds (car) so proceeds in what is pro- 
found? He who proceeds so proceeds nowhere! .... As Haribhadra 
points out in his commentary this discussion evidently begins at the 
everyday ‘concealing’ level (a being becomes enlightened). It leads 
round to the ultimate level by introducing ‘thusness’ (Haribhadra: 
the thought is not the same as thusness because one is at the 
‘concealing’ level and the other at the ‘ultimate’; at the same time it 
is not different from thusness, cannot be independent of it). The 
position of the Sutra appears to be that thought is impermanent, like 
all principles according to all schools of Buddhism, but thusness 
provides the possibility of continuity between momentary thoughts 
forming a series, so that they can lead to some effect, such as 
enlightenment. However, thusness also is not something permanent, 
because it is ‘the thusness of nothing at all’ (as we read in chapter 
sixteen). 

A few further points from the Eight Thousand: (1) beings 
transmigrate because of the supposition of an ego, a self, and of 
possessing; this is their ‘defilement’, and noi having such a 
supposition, not ‘superimposing’ it, is their ‘purification’! (2) prin- 
ciples are completely ‘separate’ (without own-being), therefore 
neither ‘it is’ nor ‘it is not’ applies to them,* (3) ‘immeasurable’ 
(aprameya) is a designation of emptiness, of signlessness and of 
uncommittedness, and all principies are empty and cannot be 
differentiated,* (4) the impermanence of matter, etc., should not 
be misunderstood as the destruction (vinasa) of matter, etc.* 


Madhyamaka 


The Tibetan historian Taranatha gives a detailed account of the rise 
of Mahayana Buddhism,’ which appears to be the only such account 
now extant. Unfortunately he seems to have found considerable 
confusion in his sources, and no doubt had great difficulty in fitting 
his heterogeneous materials together into a consistent whole. Faced 
with numerous dynastic lists relating to different parts of India he 


1. p. 400. 
2. p. 439. 
3. p. 347. 
4. p. 113. 
5. Chapter XIII of Schiefner’s version. 
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tried to establish synchronisms between them and also with the 
many Buddhist teachers of whom records survived. Some of his 
identifications and synchronisms are very wide of the mark, which 
has tended to discredit his whole work. Nevertheless a compilation 
of this sort cannot be judged as a whole: the constituent parts must 
be taken separately and checked with whatever other sources exist 
for their respective periods. 

Taranatha places the rise of the Mahayana after his account of 
Kaniska I and his son (not named, presumably Vasiska known to 
us from other sources) and some of the Sarvastivadin teachers 
(Vasumitra II, Ghosaka) contemporary with these Kusana emper- 
ors. A Buddhist teacher named ASsvagupta is noted as living at 
Pataliputra in the time of Kaniska’s son. Then ‘in the West lived 
king Laksasva’ who supported Buddhism (this name has not been 
identified with any known king, and ‘West’ appears vague, thecugh 
we find a little later that it included Saurastra: the reference may 
be to the successor of ‘Kaniska’s son’, using a name — kings often 
used several names — not recorded elsewhere, in which case it 
would presumably be to Huviska, A.p. 106; an alternative would be 
one of the Ksaharata governors of Aparanta in the broad sense, who 
seem to have been Sakas appointed by the Kusanas!). At this time 
an elder named Nanda taught the Mahayana in the Anga country, 
then ‘suddenly’ countless teachers (Avitarka and others) of the 
Mahayana appeared in different places, who had learned this 
teaching from Avalokitesvara (a bodhisativa in Amitabha’s world — 
see p. 344 above), Maitreya and other bodhisattvas. At the same time 
a number of Mahayana sitras appeared, beginning with the great 
Ratnakiita, most of which had been brought from the Dragon World 
(under the Earth), some from the worlds of the gods. Laksasva 
became a keen supporter of the new movement, building viharas for 
it and encouraging students, and arranged for the new sutras to be 
written down. These were afterwards brought to Nalanda (where 
Taranatha’s source for this part was written, it appears) , celebrated as 
the place where Sariputra lived and later the greatest Buddhist univer- 
sity of India. 

Those of us who do not believe in a Dragon World under the 
Earth and have studied the evidence adduced above will prefer to 
locate this source of most of the Mahayana sutras in Andhra. We - 


1. e.g. Nahapana; but even a Satavahana such as Gautamipuwta is a possibility. 
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may see further an agreement with that version of the Perfection of 
Understanding which says that that sitra will be known at first in the 
South, then in the West, afterwards in the North. 

Taranatha remarks that the followers of the early schools mostly 
rejected the Mahayana as not the worf¢ls of the Buddha (not in the 
Tnpitaka) and that the small minority of Mahayanists were spread 
thinly among the Buddhist communities. We may add here that the 
available evidence shows that the majority of Buddhists in India at 
all times have followed the early schools and the Mahayana there 
was always a minority movement: it is only in certain countries 
outside India (China and Tibet and the countries which derived 
their Buddhism from them) that the Mahayana completely sup- 
planted the earlier Buddhism. 

After this, in the time of king Candanapala of Aparantaka (who 
may perhaps be identified with Kaniska II, a.p. 119) ,' Rahulabhadra* 
learned the Mahayana from Avitarka and with other teachers 
established the philosophical school of Mahayana called the 
Madhyamaka. Still more new sutras appeared. Little is known of 
these teachers, but after them a far greater philosopher appeared 
in Nalanda, Nagarjuna (Bu-ston, II p. 123, makes him a pupil of 
Rahulabhadra). 

Nagarjuna 

According to Bu-ston® Nagarjuna was born in the Vidarbha country 
in Maharastra. The same authority says he became a monk at 
Nalanda and was taught by Rahulabhadra. The young Nagarjuna 
was a very unusual person — expressed in the legend by his contacts 
with the dragons, who were ready to fetch whatever he needed from 
their World. Eventually the Dragon King invited him to visit this 
World himself. Nagarjuna accepted, but returned to earth as soon 
as possible with the Hundred Thousand Perfection of Understand- 
ing, the culminating Mahayana sutra, which he found in the Dragon 
World. He taught in many countries, and our sources stress also his 
building activities, constructing and improving pagodas, viharasand 
temples. Taranatha records’ that towards the end of his life he 
returned to the Satavahana domains, but to Andhra, not Maharastra. 





1. On the connection of ‘Candana’ and ‘Kaniska’ see Lévi, JA 1936 75 ff. 
2. Taranatha Chapter XIV. 

3. II 122 ff. 

4.-p. 72. 
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Many sources in Indian literature’ confirm Nagarjuna’s association 
with the Satavahana emperor, who became his pupil, and the 
tradition seems to be confirmed by archaeology and inscriptions.” 
The particular Satavahana in question, whom the traditions identify 
with the ‘Hala’ famous in the history of Indian secular literature 
as a connoisseur and patron, would appear to be Pulumayi II 
(Vasisthiputra), who is recorded in an inscription to have improved 
the pagoda at Amaravati.* 

It is fairly certain that there were several authors named 
‘Nagarjuna’ in Indian literature. Among the numerous works 
ascribed to them it is not easy to settle precisely how many were 
written by the one we are now concerned with. There is, however, 
no doubt about the most important of them, the Miulamadhya- 
mahakarika, which is the foundation of the doctrine of the Madhyamaka 
school. The other works probably his are: Vigrahavyavartani, 
Sitnyatasaptati, Yuktisastika, Vaidalyasutra and Prakarana, Suhrilekha, 
perhaps the Ratnavali and some ‘hymns’ (stotra) in praise of the 
Buddha. Among these the Sufhrllekha, Letter to a Friend, is an epistle 
to the Satavahana emperor, expounding traditional Buddhist morality 
in no way different from that we have found in the Tripitaka.* This 
literary genre seems to have been very popular for several centuries, 
and the Buddhism thus communicated to distinguished laymen by 
monks of different schools is not unlike that advocated by Asoka. The 
Ratnaval is similarly a ‘popular’ work and also addressed to a king, 
traditionally the same Satavahana, but it expounds philosophy as well, 
the Madhyamaka doctrine, in a poetic manner. The Siinyatasaptatiand 
Yuktisastika are short works summarising the Madhyamaka doctrine, 
whilst the other two works named above are controversial writings 
taking up particular points raised by other Buddhists against the 
Madhyamaka and also criticizing the Brahmanical Nyaya (Vaisesika) 
school of philosophy. We are left then with one basic work and a few 
supplementary points added in the two controversial writings. 

Taranatha notes® that the ‘pupils’ (Sravakas, followers of the 


1. The novel Lilavai, Jaina works such as the Puratanaprabandhasamgraha, books on 
alchemy (with which Nagarjuna was traditionally associated): Resort etc. 
see Lamotte MPPS XII f. 

Comprehensive History of India II 316. 

See IKLII p. 232. The mention of Avalokitesvara and Amitabha may derive fom 
a Pirva Saila sitra, the original of the Sukhavafiuyitha. ~ 

5. p. 71. 
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earlier schools) alleged that Nagarjuna himself wrote the Hundred 
Thousand Perfection of Understanding supposed to have been brought 
by him from the Dragon World. In actual fact there seems to be no 
reference by Nagarjuna in the works certainly his (particularly the 
basic work) to the Mahayana or Mahayana siras.' His references to 
sutras are all to the old Tripitaka, mostly to the Samyukta. He writes 
simply as a Buddhist trying to establish the correct interpretation of 
the Tripitaka as recognised by all Buddhists. It would hardly be 
possible to prove even that he knew of the existence of the new sitiras, 
whose doctrines he is supposed to vindicate in his work. The rather 
intolerant and misrepresenting denunciations of the ‘pupils’ which 
frequently appear in Mahayana sitras and often enough in the theo- 
retical writings of Mahayana teachers, doubtless a high pitched 
expression of annoyance at the rejection of the new sitfras by the 
established schools as not to be found in the 7ripitaka and contrary 
to its doctrine, are refreshingly absent from Nagarjuna’s pages. Con- 
fident of his doctrine, he seeks to persuade, to argue. He was claimed 
by the Mahayanists as their own, but his real position would seem to 
have been not to take sides in a provocative controversy hardly 
conducive to progress on the way. He perhaps hoped to reunite the 
schools, old and new, in a single Buddhist doctrine agreed by all to 
be the re-establishment of the original teaching of the Buddha 
himself. The name of the school he effectively founded (even if it 
existed earlier), the Madhyamaka (the ‘Intermediate’), suggests the 
re-establishment of the original ‘intermediate way’ in all possible 
senses of ‘intermediate’, avoiding extremes of speculative opinion, of 
conduct and perhaps of the divisio1.. of school and ‘vehicle’. 
Nagarjuna’s main contention is that it was not the intention of the 
Buddha to set out a list of ‘ultimate’ principles or elements which in 
some metaphysical sense ‘exist’, still less to define their ‘own-beings’, 
by implication immutable. He-opposed therefore the general ten- 
dency of abhidharma discussion to hypostatise certain philosophical 
concepts, to superimpose metaphysical constructions on the real 
universe which did not correspond to them, and more particularly the 
scholastic trend of the commentators of the schools who had intro- 
duced the conceptions of the ‘own-being’ (borrowed apparently from 
the Lokayata) and ‘other-being’ of principles along with the exeget- 





1. See ‘Is Nagarjuna a Mahayanist?” 
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ical methodology represented by the Sthaviravada Petakopadesa (pp. 
302 ff. above) and no doubt found in other schools as well. The 
Buddha taught, essentially, the Four Truths and conditioned origina- 
tion: the Mulamadhyamakakanka presents itself as the correct interpre- 
tation of these. The doctrine is not speculative but empiricist: the 
Buddha emphatically rejected all speculative opinions (drsti) and 
propounded no such opinion himself, only an empiricist account of 
conditioned origination and the way to end unhappiness. The basic 
concepts of philosophy, even ‘time’, ‘space’, ‘motion’, ‘causality’, and 
so on, are themselves speculative, and Nagarjuna shows by rigorous 
analysis that it is inconceivable how, for example, a ‘motion’ as 
understood in philosophy could ever take place. 

If Nagarjuna holds no such speculative opinion himself, as he 
claims, if no philosophical positions or concepts at all are tenable, 
then in discussing the opinions of others it is clear that he cannot 
consistently take up any position himself, any standpoint in 
philosophy, and argue from that agains. other positions. So we find, 
in fact, that given any concept or opinion he proceeds to argue from 
it, to work from the opponent’s own position, in order to show that 
it is untenable. In the debates of the early schools (e.g. in the 
Kathavatthu) the method generally followed was to deduce from an 
opponent's position a conclusion which was clearly contrary to the 
Tripitaka. Thus a position held to be erroneous was opposed to a 
position held to be true. In Nagarjuna’s arguments, on the other 
hand, the usual method is to deduce from the opponent’s position 
a ‘necessary consequence’ (prasanga) which shows the absurdity of 
that position and the self-contradiction inherent in it. That he holds 
no position, makes no ‘assertion’ (‘statement’ — philosophical — 
pratijna) , is most clearly explained by Nagarjuna in one of the minor 
works, the Vigrahavyavartani (29), written after the main work 
(which it quotes) as a rejoinder to criticisms made especially by 
other Buddhists. His doctrine of no own-being, emptiness (that 
principles are empty of own-being) is not itself an ‘assertion’, a 
speculative opinion, it is only not holding any such opinion. 
Nagarjuna could have adduced in support of his doctrine the siira 
we referred to above (p. 137) where the Buddha says that the thus- 
gone does not hold any opinion at all, but instead has seen matter, 
etc., and their origination and cessation (i.e. the doctrine is 
empiricist, not speculative), or the Brahmajala Sutra (p. 145 above). 
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The question naturally arises whether Nagarjuna in any way goes 
beyond the T7ipitaka doctrine. 

Nagarjuna took over from the Tripitaka the dialectics of the 
tetralemma (catuskoti), for example does the thus-gone exist after 
death, or not exist, or both, or neither (see pp. 120, 122 f. above), 
and the other ‘undetermined’ questions (p. 136 above). These are 
explained in Chapter 27 of the Miulamadhyamakakarika, and 
Nagarjuna draws from them the method of the dilemma (a given 
hypothetical entity, e.g. the ‘soul’, is either the same as or different 
from some other entity, e.g. the ‘body’) as well as of the tetralemma. 
He explains that anything eternal could not be born and 
transmigrate, whilst if it were non-eternal (i.e. totally destroyed) the 
sequence of conditions would not apply to it. The theory of both 
at once does not escape the difficulty (the entity would be partly 
eternal and partly non-eternal, which does not help us); that of 
neither would make sense only if the term denied (eternal and non- 
eternal) did. He concludes that there is no basis for any of the 
speculative opinions because all the ‘existents’ (or beings, b/iavas) 
are empty. The term ‘beings’ (bhavas) is not synonymous with 
‘principles’ (dharmas), but represents the misconception of them 
as independent ‘own-beings’ (svabhavas), stressing the idea that 
they are supposed to ‘exist’ rather than that they have a specific 
character. They are empty in the sense that there is nothing 
permanent in them, such asa ‘soul’, about which it could be argued 
whether it was eternal or not, infinite or not, and so on. There is 
perhaps a subtle difference here between the doctrine of the 
Tripitaka and that of Nagarjuna: in the sutras it is the supposed life- 
principle or (living) being or soul or thus-gone (as well as the 
‘universe’) about which the speculative opinions are formed, here 
the ‘beings’ are brought into relation with them in that they contain 
no such entity. Now for the 7ripitaka there are no souls or beings, 
but there are principles. For Nagarjuna there are no beings and 
so the principles seem to be in question too. This will be clarified 
in his Chapter 24, but first the question of ‘existence’ must be 
examined. 

We can approach this question via Nagarjuna’s refutation of the 
commentarial doctrine of the ‘own-being’ of principles as contrary 
to the Tripitaka (Chapter 15 of his work). If an ‘own-being’, he says, 
were related to causes and conditions it would be artificial (kriaka, 
something made). This would contradict the conception of its ‘own’ 
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being, which by definition should be independent of anything else 
(nirapeksa). If there is no ‘own-being’ then there can be no ‘other- 
being’ either, since this could be understood only as contrasted with 
an ‘own-being’. In the absence of either ‘own-being’ or ‘other- 
being’ how can there be any ‘being’ (bhava)? If ‘being’ (bhava) is 
(thus) denied, then ‘non-being’ (abhava) also cannot be affirmed, 
for ‘non-being’ is only the ‘otherwise-being’ (anyathabhava, or 
otherness) of ‘being’. Those who see ‘own-being’ and ‘other-being’, 
‘being’ and ‘non-being’, do not see the reality (fattva) of the 
doctrine of the Buddha. In the Katyayanavavada Sitra (see above, 
pp. 126f.) the Master, explaining (or perhaps, just contemplating 
— vi-bhi causative) ‘being’ and ‘non-being’, has rejected both ‘it 
is and ‘itisnot’.... These correspond to eternalism (sasvatavada) 
and annihilationism (ucchedavada), eternalism deriving from the 
idea that what existed by its own-being could not (ever) be said not 
to exist and annihilationism deriving from the idea that something 
exists no more after having formerly existed. 

We see from this that Nagarjuna takes the words ‘exist’ or ‘are’ 
and ‘being’ (the verb asand the noun bhava) as meaning ‘existing 
eternally’ and implying the eternalist opinion. Momentary ‘existence’ 
will have to be described in other words. The object of the critique 
is to show that the eternalist view is untenable and further to show 
that the ‘own-being’ theory adopted by some Buddhists did not 
really differ, when its implications were strictly worked out, from 
the eternalist theory of Brahmanism (theory of an eternal ‘soul’ and 
other eternal ‘substances’). What could an ‘own-being’ be but 
something continuing to exist eternally, independent of causes or 
conditions? To say that a principle has an own being which was yet 
produced by something other than itself (conditions) is self- 
contradictory. 

Then suppose we call it an ‘other-being’? This also will not do 
because we have to explain ‘other than what’ this would be, and 
could do so only by saying ‘other than itself or ‘other than its own’, 
so that we are back where we started. It is an important method- 
ological principle with Nagarjuna that such pairs of contradictory 
statements as ‘beings exist’ and ‘beings do not exist’, or ‘beings have 
own-beings’ and ‘beings have other-being’, are interdependent. 
Though they contradict one another they cannot be understood 
separately. If we could give an intelligible and rational account 
(applicable to the real world) of one of them (e.g. of ‘being’) then 
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we might be able to do the same for the other (e.g. ‘non-being’). It 
certainly does not follow that because we reject the idea that beings 
‘exist’ we should accept the contradictory idea that they do ‘not exist’, 
and this has important practical implications for Nagarjuna. He - 
rejects each ‘extreme’ view, each speculative opinion (eternal, non- 
eternal, infinite, finite, a soul different from the body, a soul identical 
with the body, etc.), precisely because he rejects also the opposite 
extreme. More generally, if ‘a’ does not exist, then ‘not a’ does not 
exist either. 

From the above it follows that if the ‘synthesised’ (samskrta) 
beings do not exist then an ‘unsynthesised’ (asamskrta), i.e. extinc- 
tion (nirvana), does not ‘exist’ either (Nagarjuna 7.33). 

We can now read Nagarjuna’s First Chapter, which deals with the 
question of the ‘conditions’ (pratyaya) and is intended to refute the 
interpretations of the doctrine of conditions which had grown up 
among the early schools (along with their ‘own-being’ theory). 
There are no beings (bhadvas) anywhere, Nagarjuna begins, which 
occur (ut-pad, we may also understand ‘originate’, usually sam-ut- 
pad) out of themselves (svatas), or out of an other (paratas), or out 
of both, or without any cause (ahetutas) .... There is no ‘own-being’ 
of a being (bhava) in the various kinds of condition proposed in 
the schools (the ‘cause’, the ‘support’, the ‘immediate’, the 
‘dominant’). In the absence of any ‘own-being’ there can be no 
‘other-being’ either . . . . Let those things be called ‘conditions’, 
conditioned by which things occur, but how can they be ‘conditions’ 
before the latter have occurred? Neither a non-existing object 
(artha) nor an existing one is congruent with (yujyate) having a 
condition: of what non-existing thing can there be a condition? And 
what use is a condition for a thing which (already) exists? Since 
beings (1.10) have no ‘own-being’ then they have no ‘existence’ 
(sattd, ‘existing-ness’). (To them the formula: p. 111 above) ‘this 
being, this is’ has no application (na upa-pad). The result does not 
exist in any of the conditions taken singly, nor in all of them 
together. How could there be something ‘from the conditions’ 
which was not in them? Or, ifsomething which did not exist in them 
started ‘from the conditions’, why should the result not start equally 
well (api, ‘even’) from what were not conditions? .... We conclude 
that there are no conditions and no non-conditions, since no results 


of them exist. 
Does this mean that Nagarjuna rejects the doctrine of condi- 
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tioned origination? No. It is because he accepts it that he rejects 
the idea that there is anything eternal, that anything ‘exists’ (in the 
sense we found above), that anything has an ‘own-being’, and the 
opposites of these speculative theories: What is conditioned by 
something is not identical with it (fad eva) nor different from it. 
That is why there is nothing which is annihilated or which is eternal 
(18.10). This means that the result is not the same as its condition 
(which would mean eternal existence of the condition) nor is it 
different from it (which would mean that the condition was 
annihilated, became non-existent). From Nagarjuna’s own day 
onwards his doctrine was subject to being misunderstood as nihil- 
isuc: because he rejected ‘existence’ of beings and spoke of their 
‘emptiness’ (of own-being) careless students (and critics who were 
either not very careful or not very scrupulous) have concluded that 
he maintained that ulumately the universe was an utter nothing- 
ness. In fact his reyjecuon of ‘non-existence’ is as emphatic as his 
rejection of ‘existence’, and must lead us to the conclusion that 
what he is attacking is these notions as metaphysical concepts 
imposed on the real universe. Before we read more of what he has 
to say of such concepts we may look at his 24th Chapter, where he 
replies to a Buddhist who suggests that he has rejected the Four 
Truths (and with them conditioned origination) and therefore 
rejected Buddhism. 

The opponent says: If everything (‘all this’) is empty then there 
is neither origination nor cessation, from which it necessarily 
follows that according to you the Four Truths do not exist... . 
(and with them Buddhism as a whole does not exist, there is no 
good and bad, etc.). Nagarjuna replies (24.7) that the opponent 
does not know what emptiness means. The buddhas teach the 
doctrine on the basis of the two levels of truth, the concealing and 
the ultimate (p. 146 above). Those who do not discern the 
difference between these two ‘truths’ (satya) do not discern the 
profound reality (fattva) of the doctrine of the Buddha. The 
ultimate truth cannot be taught without depending on (anasmitya) 
conventional usage (vyavahdra); extinction cannot be attained 
without depending on (andagamya) the ultimate truth. Like a snake 
grasped in the wrong way or a science wrongly applied, emptiness 
misunderstood (durdrsta) destroys (vi-nas causative) those of weak 
intelligence . . . . For whom emptiness is ‘congruent’ (yujyate) 
everything (in the Buddhist doctrine) is congruent; for whom the 
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empty is not congruent everything is not congruent .... If because of 
the (supposed) ‘own-being’ you see (envisage) an ‘existing (real) 
being’ (sadbhava), of beings (bhdvas), then you must see these 
beings (bhavas) as without causes and conditions. You must reject 
cause and effect (causality); agent, insumentand action; origination 
and cessation; and any result (of conditions). It is conditioned 
origination which we call ‘emptiness’. It is a ‘concept based on’ 
(upadaya prajnapti, ‘concept attached to’) something (else, i.e. not 
in itself some entity, something ‘existing’), and precisely it is the 
‘Intermediate way’ (avoiding the extremes of ‘it is and ‘it is not’) 
(24.18). 

Since (Nagarjuna continues) no principle (dharma) occurs 
(vidyate) which is not originated by conditions, no principle occurs 
which is not empty. If everything were not empty (as the opponent 
would maintain) then there would be neither origination nor 
cessation, from which it would necessarily follow that according to 
you (the opponent) the Four Truths would not exist (20) .... (these 
being dependent on conditioned origination). Nothing could origi- 
nate, nothing cease .... No one would be able to do any good or bad 
actions (33) .... 

Thus for Nagarjuna principles are not ‘non-existent’ or ‘exis- 
tent’: it can be said that they ‘occur’ (vidyate, ut-pad), that thay 
‘originate’ and ‘cease’, provided that this is understood only of 
‘empty’ principles, not of ‘existents’ (beings, bhavas) such as were 
being discussed in his First Chapter or of principles defined as 
having ‘own-being’. Most important of all, this is no speculative 
doctrine of hypostatised concepts, it is an empiricist one: (even) 
the best concepts (e.g. ‘emptiness’) are only ‘concepts based on’ 
something. The concepts generally used in philosophy do not apply 
to the world of conditioned origination. 

The question of ‘emptiness” is further clarified in Nagarjuna’s 
Chapter 13, where he supposes another Buddhist to take emptiness 
itself as a speculative opinion instead of as it should be understood. 
This opponent is supposed to argue that emptiness itself is the “own- 
being’ of existents (beings, bhavas) (13.3.). Nagarjuna gives the 
answer that if anything which was not empty existed, then, an 
‘empty’ could exist; since however there exists nothing not empty, 
how can an ‘empty’ exist? The buddhas have taught emptiness as 
liberation (nihsarana) from all speculative opinions (drstis), but they 
have declared that he who holds emptiness itself as such an opinion 
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is beyond help (asadhya, they cannot accomplish his liberation) 
(13.7-8). 

If everything is empty, then what of extinction (nirvana)? In his 
Chapter 25 Nagarjuna argues that it is not a being (bhava), nota 
non-being, not both being and non-being, not neither being nor 
non-being (just as the thus-gone after his extinction is none of 
these). But we seem to have found above that the ‘principles’ of 
the universe are equally none of these things, is extinction then the 
same as they are? Nagarjuna says: There is no distinction (visesana) 
at all between extinction and transmigration (samsdara). There is no 
distinction at all between transmigration and extinction. The limit 
of extinction would be the limit of transmigration (but neither has 
a limit) .... The speculative opinions about (the’thus-gone) beyond 
cessation, about finite and infinite, eternal and non-eternal (con- 
cerning the universe, transmigration) are of the same kind as those 
concerning extinction. Since everything is empty what is finite or 
infinite or both or neither, what is identity or difference (in the 
speculation about the ‘soul’ and the body), what Is eternality, non- 
eternality, both, neither? Happiness consists in the calming of these 
differentiations (prapanca) (not in the ‘cessation’ of “beings’). . 

It remains to add some brief notes on Nagarjuna’s critiques of 
the various concepts used in philosophy, showing that none of them 
are valid as customarily applied. He uses what may be called a 
‘temporal analysis’ to dispose of any concept involving a process in 
time, as well as of the concept of ‘time’ itself. In effect it is a 
trilemma showing that it is impossible to give a coherent explana- 
tion of the concepts in relation to ‘past’, ‘present’ or ‘future’ time. 
In his Second Chapter Nagarjuna investigates the concept of 
‘motion’. First he formulates the trilemma as follows: (1) that which 
is ‘gone’ (gata, i.e. past) is not ‘being gone’ (gamyate, 1.e. present 
as being moved, the ‘motion’ which we seek to identify, to catch 
in the act of ‘happening’ in order to define it; (2) that which is 
‘not gone’ (agata, i.e. future) is not ‘being gone’; (3) a ‘being gone’ 
(gamyamana, i.e. present—here the participle is used, not the 
present tense, distinguishing the concept as subject of the propo- 
sition from the predicate intended to define it) independent of 
‘gone’ (past) and ‘not gone’ (future) is not ‘being gone’ (gamyate, 
present tense). In other words we cannot understand the motion 
as ‘being’ what has already happened and ceased, or as being what 
has not yet started. As for a ‘being gone’ to be understood as 
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happening at present, we could understand ‘present’ only as being 
something in between the ‘past’ and the ‘future’, not independent- 
ly of these two; since, however, we have not been able to understand 
‘being gone’ as related to ‘gone’ or ‘not gone’, the possibility of 
understanding a present motion dependent on past and future is 
not open to us. In the ensuing discussion the opponent is imagined 
to seek to define a present ‘motion’ independent of ‘being gone’, 
in order to evade the trilemma and understand ‘being gone’ by 
reference only to this present ‘motion’ and independently of ‘gone’ 
and ‘not gone’, to which Nagarjuna replies that there cannot be 
a ‘being gone’ distinct from ‘motion’, which could be defined by 
pointing. out the relation between them. The attempt to improve 
the definiion merely multiplies the entities for which definitions 
must be sought: we have two motions (gamanas, 2.5) instead of one 
and are no nearer any solution, rather we would have to look for 
two agents supposed to perform the two motions. This incidentally 
brings up the question of an ‘agent’ who or which moves, the 
absurdity of which (according to Nagarjuna) offers another method 
of exploding the concept of ‘motion’. There are various other 
methods besides these: for example the absurdity of the concept 
of ‘being stationary’ is demonstrated, whence it follows that the 
contradictory of this (being gone, motion), which we would have 
to understand by contrast as other than stationary, is equally absurd. 

The connected, or more basic, critique of ‘time’ is given in 
Chapter 19. Suppose we try to conceive a ‘present’ or a ‘future’ time 
in relation to (apeksya) ‘past’ time (i.e. by contrast with it), this 
relation cannot occur unless the ‘present’ or ‘future’ occurs 
simultaneously with the ‘past’, therefore in the past. Occurrence 
in the past, of course, destroys the concepts of ‘present’ or ‘future’, 
yet there is no way of demonstrating their occurrence independent- 
ly of a ‘past’. Therefore ‘time’ does not occur (na vidyate). Evidently 
the concept of a ‘past’ time can be exploded in exactly the same 
way, but the triple analysis is equally destructive of other triads of 
concepts, such as ‘low’, ‘intermediate’ and ‘high’. In principle it 
can be applied to any pair of contradictories also, such as ‘unity’ 
and ‘multiplicity’, whence we see that it is nothing but an extension 
of the principle of the interdependence of contradictories which 
we met above in studying the ‘own-being’ and ‘other-being’. The 
same Chapter shows also the futility of attempting to demonstrate 
a ‘time’ conditioned by a being (bhava), and the impossibility of 
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conceiving either a ‘time’ which was changing or a ‘time’ which was 
constant. 

The triple method of analysis applies also to the concept of 
‘occurrence’ (ulpada) if hypostatised: neither that which ‘has 
occurred’, nor that which ‘has not occurred’, nor that which ‘is 
occurring’; occurs, by what we may call the first ‘theorem’ of the 
Second Chapter (7.14). If, further, there were an ‘occurrence’ of 
that which ‘is occurring’, we would then be led to posit the 
‘occurrence’ of that ‘occurrence’ and so on ad infinitum (‘occur- 
rence’ of the ‘occurrence’ of the ‘occurrence’ of the ... . of the 
‘occurrence’) (7. 18f.) — the infinite regress (anavastha) being 
another useful weapon in Nagarjuna’s dialectical armoury. 

Nagarjuna’s Fifth Chapter is directed against attempts to set up 
a ‘characteristic’ (daksana) of a being (bhava) which would then be 
‘characterised’ (laksya) by it. Any alleged being (bhava), e.g. ‘space’, 
does not occur before its ‘characteristic’ (otherwise it would follow 
that it could occur without it). If, however, we suppose a ‘com- 
mencement (pravriti, ‘starting’) of the ‘characteristic’ we introduce 
an additional concept of which we are unable to give a satisfactory 
account (the ‘characteristic’ alone would be sufficient, if present; 
a ‘commencement is redundant). But then in the absence of the 
‘commencement’ of the ‘characteristic’, the ‘characterised’ has no 
application (whence also the ‘characteristic’ has no application). 
Thus the ‘characterised’ and the ‘characteristic’ do not occur. It 
will follow for the opponent that his ‘being (bhava)* also does not 
occur, since by his definition it cannot occur independently of its 
‘characterised’ and ‘characteristic’. 

In general, Nagarjuna sums up his method at the end of Chapter 
4, if one argues on the basis of emptiness, then whatever argument 
an opponent uses to evade the consequences (and set up his 
concepts or his speculative opinions) he is begging the question 
(samam sadhyena jayate, i.e. the fallacy of sadhyasama of Indian logic 
must occur, the opponent merely assumes his opinion, his concept, 
without being able to prove it). 


Further Development of the Madhyamaka School 


Evidently Nagarjuna did not succeed in reuniting the old schools 
and the Mahayana on the basis of his interpretation of the Tpitaka, 
though it is probable that he greatly strengthened the Madhyamaka. 
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The Sthaviravadins and others adhered to their ‘own-being’ theory,' 
whilst it is probable that most Mahayanists followed the tone of the 
majority of their new suéras in writing off the old Tripitaka as an 
inferior teaching which could be discarded by the superior bodhisattvas. 
The exact position of the Madhyamakas in Nagarjuna’s time in this 
connection is not positively known (on his position as inferred from 
his writings see above, pp. 358 ff.), but it appears that after his time 
they moved rapidly towards the extreme Mahayanist position of an 
almost complete break with early Buddhism. 

Two of Nagarjuna’s pupils first claim our attention. Aryadeva, 
who came originally from Ceylon, was his closest pupil and stands 
closest to him in doctrine. Unlike Nagarjuna, however, he already 
places the bodhisattva in the foreground, presenting Buddhism as 
the way of the bodhisatitva, Apart from this major difference in 
presentation (for Nagarjuna has nothing about the bodhisativa and 
the aim of Buddhahood, but speaks of extinction and the eightfold 
way) his works may be regarded (as the school regarded them) as 
a supplement to Nagarjuna’s. The Caluhsataka deals in its first half 
with the way of the bodhisattva, beginning with chapters on the ‘four 
errors’ (pp. 300 f. above), taken over from the early schools, and 
continuing with the more properly bodhisattva practice. Its second 
half on: the other hand is a direct supplement to the 
Mulamadhyamakakarika, which deals almost entirely with a selection 
of the same concepts for criticism (the ‘permanent’, the ‘soul’, 
‘time’, speculative opinions, etc.), whilst avoiding the repetition of 
the same arguments. On the whole his critiques are aimed more 
at particular doctrines of schools and less at philosophical concepts 
in general. Besides the views of the earlier Buddhist schools, he 
criticises the fundamental notions of the two great Brahmanical 
philosophical schools of the day, the Samkhya and the Vaisesika, 
who held among other things the interesting ‘extreme’ opinions, 
the former that an effect is identical with its cause and the latter 
that it is different from it (criticised at Catuhsataka 11.15). In 
another important work, the Satasastra, Aryadeva carries the attack 
on the various schools much further, naming his opponents and 
refuting their doctrines systematically and in detail: this is really a 
nolemical work rather than primarily an exposition of the doctrine 
of his own school (the schools mostly attacked are the Samkhya, 


* . a . e ; 
1. But modified it to escape the critique, subsisting the innocuous expression ‘own- 
characteristic’ which does not imply ‘existent’. 
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Vaisesika, Jainas, Lokayata and — significantly for this period — the 
two theistic schools which now rise to prominence in India from 
obscure origins, the Vaisnavas and Saivas: cf. pp. 16 and 22 above). 
The methods employed are those of Nagarjuna. 

The other prominent pupil of Nagarjuna has often been confound- 
ed with the master himself, having had a very similar name (either 
simply Naga or some such compound as Nagabodhi), easily assim- 
ilated to ‘Nagarjuna’. Taranatha! carefully distinguishes him as 
‘Nagahvaya’ (‘called Naga’, which could be either the whole name 
or an abbreviation) or more properly ‘Tathagatabhadra’ and as the 
author of commentaries on some of the Mahayana sutras. It is in 
his works that we find for the first time the connection between 
Madhyamaka and the Mahayana siiras, particularly the Perfection 
of Understanding’, directly shown. It is presumably this ‘Naga’ who 
was the original author of an enormous commentary on the “Twenty 
Five Thousand’ or ‘Great Perfection of Understanding’, which is 
known only in a Chinese version.* The version is not apparently very 
faithful, since it inserts explanations about ‘Indian’ words,’ etc., 
thought necessary for foreign readers. The latter part of it moreover 
is believed to be abridged. This commentary gives word by word 
explanations of its text in the tradition of the commentaries of the 
early schools and not differing very much from these in its merely 
linguistic explanations. Like Nagarjuna (I), this Naga (—arjuna II) 
quotes texts from the original Trpitaka and interprets them in the 
Madhyamaka sense in order to establish the correctness of the views 
of his school.’ However, it is the ‘Great Perfection of Understand- 
ing’, which the Buddha is here supposed to have taught, which is 
at the ‘ultimate’ level of exposition, whilst the Tpitaka texts which 
appear to speak of principles existing are only at the ‘concealing’ 
level, according to the exigencies of teaching.*® Besides other 
commentaries, the same Naga is presumably also the author of an 
independent manual on Madhyamaka, the *Duddasadvarasastra 
extant in Chinese. 

Nagarjuna (I) is credited with a number of poetical works, the 
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. p.86. Fora Nagabodhi, pupil of Nagarjuna, see Bu-ston p. 132 and Tajima, Etude 
sur le Mahdavairocana-sittra, Paris, 1936, p. 21. 
* Mahaprajiiaparamitasastra’ translated by Lamotte. 
e.g. Vol. I p. 76 of Lamotte’s translation on words meaning ‘time’. 
e.g. Vol. I pp. 39 ff. of Lamotte’s translation. 
Vol. I pp. 27 ff., 4f. of Lamotte’s translation. 
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‘hymns’ (sfotras) to the Buddha, and his Ratndvali and ‘Letter to a 
Friend’ are also literary rather than purely philosophical. In all 
periods, in fact, Buddhism has provided itself with artistic expression 
as well as philosophical treatises, and each new school used the poetic 
medium and the other arts. The composition of hymns to the Buddha 
was especially popular in the Mahayana movement, in consonance 
with the conception of a transcendent Buddha inherited from the 
Mahasamgha schools, a conception which is duly reflected in 
Nagarjuna’s hymns. Most of the philosophers of the Madhyamaka and 
other Mahayana schools exercised themselves in the composition of 
hymns, but the most admired in this field is, as might be expected, 
a writer who was primarily a poet and is not credited with any purely 
philosophical works. 

This poet was Matrceta. Tradition confirmed by the internal 
evidence of his writings has it that originally he was not a Buddhist 
but a worshipper of Siva.' He himself says that he had written non- 
Buddhist hymns, and one account (in Bu-ston) says without being 
very specific that he had then done great harm to the Doctrine and 
won many people over to the sectarian (presumably Saiva) teaching. 
Unable to resist these encroachments of his seductive verses, the 
monks of Nalanda are said to have sent an appeal for help to 
Nagarjuna, then resident in Andhra. Aryadeva volunteered for the 
mission to the North, and by means of the Doctr:te persuaded 
Matrceta to become a Buddhist. The poet then made amends for 
the ‘harm’ he had done by composing numerous hymns to the 
Buddha and some other literary works conveying Buddhist teach- 
ing. His date may be fixed by the fact that like Nagarjuna he 
composed an epistle to a king, the ‘Letter to the Great King 
Kani(s)ka.” According to the chronology we have followed for 
Nagarjuna this can be only Kaniska III, who succeeded to the 
Kusana Empire in, or a few years after, A.p. 176. Matrceta himself 
says in his ‘Letter’ that he was then old, too old to ge in person 
to visit the King (hence this epistle), who on the other hand was 
young. In this case it would seem that Matrceta had become a 
Buddhist c. 160 a.p. or even earlier (to allow time for his various 


Buddhist works).” 
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1. See Dr. D.R.S. Bailey's Introduction to his edition of the Satapazicasatka, pp. 2ff. 
9. This incidentally would make our date for Nagarjuna more precise, his floruit 
being c. A.D. 125-160. 
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The favourite among Matrceta’s hymns has been the ‘Hundred 
and Fifty”! (strophes), in sections describing different qualities and 
actions of the Buddha, including special attention to his former lives 
as bodhisativa engaged in a career of unlimited self-sacrifice for the 
sake of other living beings. Despite this stress on the bodhisattva, 
however, there is hardly anything specifically Mahayanist in these 
hymns, reference to the deeds of the Buddha as bodhisattva being 
perfectly acceptable to the earlier schools. On account of this broad 
and non-sectarian outlook Matrceta’s poetry became popular among 
various schools of Buddhists. The hymns of Matrceta and other 
poets were chanted at the evening assemblies of the monks, when 
ceremonies were performed at pagodas and shrines.” Since we have 
reason to believe that monks of various schools lived together in 
the same viharas, verses which would please all Buddhists and 
offend none would be specially appropriate for such use. The 
strophes of Matrceta are apparently of the greatest simplicity and 
unpretentiousness in construction, but this appearance is decep- 
tive. The vocabulary is large and avoids clichés, the verses abound 
in poetic figures, though these are handled with a masterly 
restraint, or rather with the reticence of true humility and detach- 
ment. We are as far as possible here from the involvement of 
ASvaghosa: we are circumambulating the symbol of extinction 
(a pagoda) in the stillness of the hour of sunset at some vihara 
raised on a hill, above the endless turmoil of ordinary human life. 

The typical Matrceta strophe opposes the nature of the bodhisativa 
to ordinary human nature: People are not as intent on helping 
others who return the help, as you are intent on helping even those 
intent on harm (119). The joy of living beings in regaining their 
lives after thinking they had lost them is nothing when compared 
with your joy in abandoning your life for another’s sake (17). You 
have conquered revilers by tolerance, the malicious by securing. 
their safety, the false by truth and the injurious by benevolence 
(122). © 

According to Taranatha Sira, or Aryasiira, is the same person 
as Matrceta, though the works assigned respectively to these two 
have been kept quite distinct in the known manuscript and printed 
versions in Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan.* Dr. Bailey has shown . 


1. Sataparicasatka Stotra. 
2. Schlingloff : Buddhistische Stotras, p. 8. 
3. Bailey, Satapaficasatka 10 ff., discusses this. 
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that there is some tangible substance in the impression one has that 
the terse, elegant and often highly elliptical (no doubt idiomatic 
for its period) style, the simple grammatical structure of which is 
belied by the always unexpected turns of expression (extreme 
compactness and large and idiomatic vocabulary), is very similar in 
the verses of the two poets (it carries over into the prose of Sara, 
which is as compact and unobvious as his verse). Taranatha’s 
assertion may be merely a guess, and we have no other evidence 
for it at present, but at least we can say that Sara appears to have 
belonged to the same period as Matrceta. 

Sira’s best known work is the Jatakamdla, a selection of 34 
favourite jataka stories retold in this carefully wrought and fastidious 
style, illustrating particular points of moral teaching (primarily the 
self-sacrificing virtues of the bodhisattva) mentioned to introduce 
each one. Siira’s narratives here proceed in a mixture of prose and 
verse (a form afterwards known as campi), many different metres 
being used. His excellent style won him a place among the foremost 
Sanskrit poets, even in the opinion of Brahmanical critics 
(Rajasekhara'), and caused many Buddhists to substitute his volume 
for the more original jataka collections.’ 

The minor works of Matrceta and Sira include a number of short 
texts called parkathas (or just kathas), which might be described as 
‘sermons’ or ‘tracts’, on such subjects as the evils of the present age, 
the deceptiveness of life in the world, and alternatively the good 
way (supatha). The genre was popular for a time and a score or more 
of examples have been preserved in Tibetan translations, ascribed 
to a number of otherwise famous authors such as Nagarjuna and 
Asvaghosa (and Vasubandhu among later writers), as well as the 
litle known Gopadatta and Ramendra. A few have survived in 
Sanskrit but so far none seem to have been published. 


New Trends in Mahayana 


At the beginning of the 3rd century A.p. (a little earlier in the case 
‘of the Kusanas) both the great empires in India in this period went 
into rapid decline. At first this appears to have been a purely 
internal process at work in both empires. We find that, by contrast 
with the Magadhan administration of the preceding period, both 


Kavyamimamsa (GOS) p. 55 (’ Siira’). 
5 On Matrceta and Sura see IKL Vol. II pp. 235-58. 
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the Satavahanas and the Kusanas had introduced some elements 
of what may in a broad sense be called ‘feudalism’. Whereas the 
Magadhan provincial governors were appointed for limited terms, 
rotated from province to province and paid salaries like other 
officials (though they might be princes), thus maintaining a strong 
centralised control at Pataliputra, methods which could only result 
in decentralisation replaced these in the newer empires. The 
Kusanas maintained a Saka family as governors of Avanti (and 
Aparanta) at Ujjayini, allowing them to govern there for life and 
hand down their province by hereditary succession. It is likely that 
this arrangement had arisen as part of a conditional submission of 
the Sakas in India to the newer power. In the second century. 

however, we find the Saka governors behaving practically as inde- 
pendent rulers, issuing their own coinage and celebrating their 
victories without reference to their presumed overlords on whose 
behalf they were supposed to be fighting. The Satavahana emperors 
appear to have had similar arrangements with what we may call 
‘vassal’ kings ruling over parts of the empire. They went further in 
the direction of feudalism in making grants of land to favoured 
persons or institutions (including Buddhist communities), giving 
up the administrative rights of the central government along with 
at least part of the revenue. The trend thus initiated developed 
gradually all over India to a system whereby hereditary local rulers 
administered their ‘fiefs’ and collected the revenue, sending a part 
of it to the central overlord but keeping a very substantial income 
for themselves in lieu of a salary. In return for their enjoyment of 
practical independence and perhaps of most of the revenue of their 
lands, these ‘vassals’ were required to render military service to the 
overlord. 

The reasons for this decisive change in administration are 
obscure. They must have been very strong to compensate for the 
obvious and seemingly disastrous disadvantages of so great a degree 
of decentralisation. A resolute and shrewd vassal might at any time 
defy a less resolute or insufficiently watchful overlord, or, more 
cautious, he might reduce his remittance of revenue to the centre 
or on some pretext fail to render his military service. It would seem 
natural enough that most vassals would attempt to ‘get away with” 
as little as possible in the way of contributions of either kind. In‘ 
order to enforce his claims the overlord often had to rely largely 
on the military services of other vassals despatched against a 
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defaulter, so that the way was open for intrigues and combinations. 
The heir to an empire of this kind who proved unskilful in handling 
his vassals would soon lose control over some or all of them. 

The Kusanas thus lost control of much of their empire to their 
Saka vassals and to a number of Indian rulers of the Eastern and 
central parts of Northern India, including a number of ancient 
republics which had preserved their institutions intact under 
periods of Magadhan and Kusana overlordship. Thus weakened, 
the Kusanas were defeated by Sasanian invaders from the West, to 
whom they had to surrender their Central Asian domains and the 
Western parts of their empire, including eventually Gandhara. 
Finally they had to accept vassalage under the Persian conquerors. 
Meanwhile the Satavahanas were overthrown and their domains 
divided between a number of local-rulers, notably the Iksvakus in 
Andhra proper, who there continued the patronage of Buddhism, 
and, later, the Brahmanical Vakatakas in Maharastra, who were 
more successful in rebuilding a large empire. 

These changes in the structure of society, not merely in the 
personnel ruling, were reflected in or even anticipated by the 
Brahmanical literature of the period, particularly the law books 
which make provision for grants of land to the revenue collectors.’ 
When we find great changes in the philosophical and religious 
outlook of the times, as we do within the Buddhist tradition, it is 
natural to think that these may be related to changes in the social 
outlook. The democratic ideals of early Buddhism (the organisation 
of its communities, the insistence by the Buddha that he had only 
discovered and taught a doctrine but accepted no personal respon- 
sibility for the community (pp. 72 f. above), so that the monks must 
rely on themselves ‘as islands’ and alsoon the doctrine, not on any 
person) might survive the rule of ‘principle’ of Asoka (who set 
‘principle’ in place of his personal rule much as the Buddha set 
the doctrine in place of his — and ‘principle’ and ‘doctrine’ here 
both translate dharma). They were ill adapted to a society in which 
individuals looked for protection to strong lords and more and 
more entered into feudalistic, hierarchical relations with them, 
comparable sometimes with the practice known in Europe as 
‘commendation’. In some of the Mahayana sitras, on the other 


1. On all this see Sharma: Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, 
Chapter XIV. 
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hand, we find the Buddha becoming the supreme overlord of the 
universe, just as in the same period the theistic religions were with 
great success exalting Siva or Visnu as creator and ruler of the 
universe. Henceforth there was a decline in the influence of the older 
atheistic Brahmanism of the Mimamsa, the Samkhya and the early 
Vaisesika, corresponding to the growing influence of theistic Vedanta, 
Yoga and Nyaya, which tended to become assimilated to Vaisnavism 
or Saivism. In Mahayana Buddhism the central ideal of the compas- 
sionate bodhisattvas, beginning with Avalokitesvara (p. 344 above), the 
‘Observing Lord (2svara)’ or ‘Watching Lord’ (where the prefix ava 
adds a suggestion that this lord is looking downwards, with compas- 
sion, on unhappy humanity), may not be entirely unrelated to a social 
ideal of a protecting lord who gives security to helpless individuals in 
times of difficulty. In either case the chief advantage of the new system 
would appear to be the ease with which help and protection can be 
obtained by the humble suppliant. One can be reborn in Sukhavati 
without having very strenuously cultivated the roots of good, even 
without having cultivated them at all, if one thinks of the Buddha 
Amitabha \.ith yearning for his world. Passive submission was prob- 
ably the only indispensable qualification for entering the service of 
a feudal lord. 

The appearance of new Mahayana sutras continued and even 
increased in frequency. The ‘Eight Thousand Perfection of Under- 
standing’ was followed by several other very long sutras, whilst the 
production of short sutras, some now in the Ratnakuta collection, 
perhaps more outside it, seems endless. Apart from new recensions 
of the Perfection of Understanding, the large sutras which followed 
the Eight Thousand are the Samadhiraja (‘King of Concentration’), 
Saddharmapundarika (’White Lotus of the True Doctrine’), 
Vimalakirtinirdesa (‘Exposition of Vimalakirti’) and Suvarnabhasa 
(‘Golden Lustre’). The King of Concentration (also cajled 
Candrapradipa, ‘Lamp of the Moon’, or of Prince Candra) is usually 
reckoned to stand closest to the Perfection of Understanding in 
doctrine, but expresses this primarily as the knowledge of the 
‘sameness’ or ‘equality’ (samata) of own-being of all principles, the 
réalisation of which is the object of the practice of concentration. 
This ‘sameness’ is nothing but the emptiness of principles of any 
own-being. The Siira contains long discourses on the conduct of 
bodhisattvas and a mass of narratives bearing on this topic. 

The White Lotus contains very little doctrine, its bulk being filled 
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almost entirely with descriptions of buddhasand bodhisattvasand their 
worlds, with all kinds of wonders produced by them: not trivial 
miracles but universal transformations, illuminations, appearances 
of buddhas from the remote past in all thejr glory, and so on. There 
is perhaps a sense in which one can say that this is a truly ‘religious’ 
as opposed to a doctrinal or (especially) philosophical text. The 
doctrine is practically taken for granted (though hidden in the 
middle of these several hundred pages there is one short paragraph 
of significance), though constantly alluded to. The function of the 
text is simply to give it a ttemendous ‘build-up’, to inspire reverence 
for it, to dramatise it. The Buddha presides over this universal 
drama: at the outset he tells his assembled followers that he has not 
yet taught the real doctrine because it is so difficult to understand 
it might cause confusion and even harm. He has taught only at the 
concealing level. Urged to reveal the ultimate truth he still hesitates 
on the ground of the danger to some of the assembled monks and 
nuns. Taking the hint, several thousand of these who were satisfied 
with the concealing teaching withdraw, so that the Buddha can now 
expound the ultimate doctrine to the ‘fearless’ ones who have 
remained. 

First he develops at great length the point that he teaches by way 
of expedients (upaya, “‘means’), according to the different needs 
and aptitudes of his hearers. Thus there appears to be more than 
one ‘vehicle’ (ydna), though in fact there is only one plus the 
expedients. Living beings are introduced to the teaching by 
different means, but all of them attain enlightenment eventually. 
The use of expedients is illustrated by a number of parables. 
Occasionally the emptiness and sameness of principles is mentioned 
in passing, but the real doctrine laid down by this Sutra is reserved 
for its fifteenth chapter. There the Buddha says: It should not be 
thought (literally ‘seen’) that the thus-gone Sakyamuni (i.e. himself) 
attained enlightenment at Gaya. On the contrary, I attained 
enlightenment millions of ages ago . . . . The thus-gone has seen 
that the universe in its true reality (yathabhutam) (or perhaps: that 
in the universe in its true reality one is not... .) is not born, does 
not die, does not pass away, is not reborn, does not transmigrate, 
does not attain extinction, etc. . . . The thus-gone demonstrates 
extinction without actually becoming extinct, for educational 
purposes . . . . I have still twice as long to live as the millions of ages 
I have already, lived, my career as a bodhisattva is not yet fulfilled. . 
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This text can be understood in the light of the emptiness 
doctrine, that ultimately transmigration does not take place, nor 
extinction, whether of a bodhisattva or buddha or of any living being; 
there is no distinction between transmigration and extinction. 
Popularly, however, the White Lotus has satisfied the desire of 
millions for an eternal and omnipotent Buddha watching over the 
world. What the philosophers interpret according to the Madhyamaka 
dialectic the masses are content to make the basis of an 
unphiloscphical religion of the worship of a transcendent being 
who is yet in the world to save them and take them to heaven. 
Moreover the Buddha is assisted by the great bodhisattuas such as 
AvalokiteSvara, to whom much of this Sitrais devoted. You have only 
to remember the name of AvalokiteSvara in any trouble, for 
example the perils of the sea, and you will be freed from.it (chapter 
24, generally thought to be a later addition to the Sutra, however). 

The Exposition of Vimalakirti is a popularisation of Mahayana 
(or Madhyamaka) doctrine of a more sophisticated and also 
humorous kind. The idea for it was probably drawn from the 
dialogues in the Perfection of Understanding between Subhuti and 
the Buddha, Subhiti and Sariputra and others. These seem to have 
become a sort of intellectual exercise, in which one interlocutor 
asks questions and another answers, bearing in mind the doctrine 
of emptiness and so avoiding the affirmation of anything which 
cannot ultimately be affirmed. Such a conversation may start at the 
concealing level, but if the correct answers are given it must 
immediately switch to the ultimate. The hero of the present Sutra, 
the bodhisattva Vimalakirti, is particularly skilful at this empty 
conversation (perhaps more originally called ‘pure’ conversation’). 
He is a Licchavi householder in Vaisali in the time of the Buddha, 
living very much in the world, even to the extent of visiting the 
geisha girls, taverns and casinos and indulging in all the pleasures 
of life. However, he is in reality a model bodhisattva, even a Sramana 
(ascetic-philosopher), and mixes with worldly people in order to 
show them the disadvantages of pursuing pleasure. He is universally 
respected and his conversation is in conformity with the doctrine 
as well as skilful, so that his activities in the world serve to ripen 
people’s understanding and draw them away from attachment to 
pleasures. 


1. Lamotte: L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti, p. 219. 
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One day Vimalakirti gives out that he is ill, though this is only 
another expedient. According to Indian custom many people go to 
visit him and enquire whether he is feeling better, to which enquiry 
he replies with discourses on the impermanence, unhappiness, etc., 
of the elements of which the body is composed and the diseases to 
which it is subject. Naturally when the Buddha, who happens to be 
staying in Vaisali at Amrapali’s park with a large community of 
monks, knows of Vimalakirti’s illness he wishes to send a monk to 
visit the sick man (in the section of Chapter Six on the lay disciple 
we have read of several such visits). In turn he asks Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Subhuti, Ananda and many others to go. All refuse, 
on the ground that they are incapable of holding conversation with 
Vimalakirti, having been humiliated by him on some previous occa- 
sion, when they were each reduced to silence. For example the 
bodhisativa Maitreya had been told by the Buddha that he will be the 
next buddha, after one more birth. Vimalakirti found him discussing 
the stage he had reached with the Tusita gods and took him up on 
this question of ‘birth’: itis only by non-birth that one can reach this 
stage, Maitreya’s thusness is only the thusness of all principles, there 
is no duality between him and all other living beings, so that when 
he becomes enlightened all beings will become enlightened; anyway 
all beings are extinct already, this is their thusness, so Maitreya ought 
not to deceive the gods with this talk about his going to attain 
enlightenment. Maitreya could think of nothing to say to this on that 
occasion and declares himself now incapable of asking Vimalakirti 
about his illness. 

At last the bodhisattva ManijuSri agrees to go, though the task is 
difficult. Many monks, bodhisattvas and gods go with him to hear 
what promises to be a remarkable conversation. They find the house 
appropriately empty and Vimalakirti tells Manjusri he is well-come, 
especially as he has not come (Nagarjuna on the absurdity of 
‘motion’, pp. 365f. above). As to his illness, it will last as long as 
living beings are ignorant and desire existence. Starting thus, the 
conversation and the episodes which follow express in narrative and 
dramatic form the main teachings of the Madhyamaka. Sariputra 
plays the part of the clown who asks foolish questions (i.e. at the 
concealing level), complaining that there are no seats for the 
visitors, not enough food for them, etc. The house-goddess of 
Vimalakirti’s house makes game of him with displays of magic. 
Seeing that she has made such progress on the way Sariputra is 
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foolish enough to ask her why she does not change her female sex 
(traditionally regarded as a disadvantage, at least by monks), 
evidently having the power to do so. The goddess replies that so 
far she has not been able to discover what this ‘female sex’ is: like 
all principles it is only an artifice or illusion (mdayd@), it is not real 
(is nothing in itself), so there isn’t anything to change. However 
she punishes Sariputra for his suggestion, making a woman of him 
by her magic: he finds he has the body of the goddess whilst she 
appears like the elder Sariputra and asks him why he does not 
change his ‘female sex’. She restores him after a sufficient lecture, 
adding that ultimately no changes take place. 

After this Vimalakirti explains to Manjusri how a bodhisattva lives 
in the world without being attached to it, conforming to passion 
and aversion, though being free from these, and to delusion though 
he has understanding. He asks Manjusri to tell him what the ‘clan 
of the thus-gone’ is — a new concept which we shall find more fully 
elaborated elsewhere. This ‘clan’, says Manjusri, is that of igno- 
rance, desire for existence, passion, aversion, delusion, error, the 
obstacles, etc., in other words of all bad principles which lead to 
transmigration. Asked what this signifies he explains that the 
thought of enlightenment can occur only in transmigration (among 
synthesised principles), as lotuses grow only in the mud. 

The Golden Lustre appears to be the latest of this series of siiras. 
Doctrinally it is basically similar to the Perfection of Understanding 
(on emptiness) and the White Lotus (the Buddha is eternal), 
except for a few passages interpolated in some later recensions of 
its text and containing ideas of a later period of Buddhism. The 
most notable feature of the Golden Lustre is the appearance of a 
number of gods and goddesses of the Brahmanical tradition in 
conversation with the Buddha. Naturally they are all good Buddhists 
anxious to spread and uphold the doctrine. To the Four Kings 
(p. 149 above) the Buddha expounds especially the duties of kings 
on earth, which include the spreading of this particular Sutra in 
their realms. Most striking is the appearance in separate chapters 
of the Sutra of three celebrated goddesses successively attending on 
the Buddha: Sarasvati (the goddess of learning and literature), Sri 
(Fortune) and Drdha (Earth). It is Sarasvati’s function to aid all 
those who study this Siira, improving their intuition and memory. : 
Having said this, however, she goes on to prescribe a curious ritual 
bath in an infusion of 32 healing herbs, with recitation of incan- 
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tations, for the partisans of this Sutra in case they meet with any 
trouble on account of unfavourable stars. These ideas—ritual, 
incantations, astrology — seem to be quite new graftings onto the 
tradition of Buddhism and astrology was perhaps new to India at 
this time. In the multinational Kusana Empire it might be suggested 
that the leading ideology was gathering to itself various popular 
practices of diverse origin.’ Fortune promises to bring those who 
spread this Sutra practical aid in the form of food, clothing, gold, 
silver and various precious stones. Earth will honour the Siitra 
wherever it is found, in cities and villages, forests, mountains, etc. 
Delighted by hearing the doctrine she will increase the juices of the 
earth and the whole earth up to the four oceans will become more 
fruitful and beautiful, so that living beings will have plenty of good 
food and drink and hence long life, strength, intelligence, lustre 
and lack nothing in understanding. All activities will flourish. 
Because of their happiness people everywhere will love and honour 
this Sutra. 

It is among the shorter sitras which appeared in this period that 
the new speculations are pressed furthest and implications drawn 
which lead to new schools of thought within the Madhyamaka and 
sometimes foreshadow a new trend which will break with the 
Madhyamaka outlook. The S7imala Sutra? (included in the Ratnakiita 
collection) elaborates a theory of the ‘embryo’ (garbha) of the thus- 
gone, the essence or potentiality of the Buddha-nature. The Sutra 
explains’ that the teaching about the cessation of unhappiness does 
not imply the destruction of principles but refers to the ‘substance 
of the doctrine’ (dharmakaya) of the thus-gone (i.e. the Buddha as 
the embodiment of the doctrine, or the eternal doctrine as the real 
nature of the Buddha, or of buddhas), which is beginningless in 
time, not made, not produced (or born), has not occurred, is not 
‘exhausted’, is permanent, fixed, safe (Siva), eternal, naturally pure, 
free from all defilements, etc. This ‘substance of the doctrine’ 
means the ‘embryo’ of the thus-gone. Thus the Truth of cessation 
is to be understood. Evidently we have in this Suva a working out 


1. Nobel has pointed out in his translation of- this Sutra (pp. 230 and 248 ff.) 
significant resemblances to ideas in the Harivamsa, a supplement to the epic 
._Mahabharata composed in about this period. 

9. The work is extensively quoted in the Ratnagotravibhaga, extant in the original 
Sanskrit; here we use these quotations. 


3. Ratnagotravibhaga p. 12. 
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of the idea of the eternal existence of the Buddha: it is the doctrine 
which is this eternal aspect, and the potentiality of enlightenment, 
of being a Buddha. The ‘pupils’’ (Sravaka) interpretation of the 
Truth of cessation, on the other hand, that cessation is like the 
extinction of a lamp, should not be followed, for theirs is a way 
involved in the characteristics of what is synthesised (samskrta), 
therefore false, untrue (asatya), impermanent and no refuge 
(aSarana).' 

The Srimala Sutra further explains its position as follows:? The 
idea that the forces (samskara) are impermanent may lead to the 
annihilationist opinion. That extinction (nirvana) is permanent 
may lead to the eternalist opinion. Therefore it is said that 
ultimately (paramarthatas, i.e., the ultimate truth is that) transmi- 
gration itself (eva, ‘only’) is extinction (this can also be translated 
‘extinction is only transmigration’, ‘extinction is identical with 
transmigration’), by applying the scheme (nayamukha, the applica- 
tion of a scheme — a technical term used in commentaries of the 
setting out of new matter by applying a previously given scheme of 
analysis to it) of the ‘base of principles’ (dharmadhatu). We have 
met this expression, “base of principles’, in the T7pitaka (p. 132 
above), where the meaning is ‘the (ultimate) reality of principles’, 
their real nature, which according to the Sthaviravada commentary 
is their conditioned nature. With Mahayana writers, who often use 
the expression, the emphasis is on the idea that there is an ultimate 
reality in (or.underlying) principles, an ultimate reality of the 
universe. Here it seems clear that the point is that the ultimate 
reality of principles is extinction, that ultimately they are extinct 
even whilst they appear to be transmigration. 

The Srimala directly confronts the earlier idea of the four ‘errors’ 
(see pp. 300 above, where they are noted from a Sthaviravada text, 
the Patisambhidamagga, though they seem to have been common 
ground to all the schools): the opinions that there is permanence 
in the impermanent, happiness in unhappiness, a soul in non-soul 
or beauty in the ugly. Following, perhaps, a hint in the Ratnakuta 
(pp. 345f. above) the Sitra® speaks of the perfections (paramita) of 
permanence, of happiness, of soul and of beauty. These should not 


1. Quoted Ratnagotravibhaga p. 19. 
2. Ibid. p. 34. 
3. Quoted Ratnagotravibhaga pp. 30f. 
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be sought where they are not to be found, on the other hand they 
should be sought where they really are, which is in the ‘substance of 
the doctrine’ (dharmakaya) of the thus-gone. 

As we saw above, this substance of the doctrine is the ‘embryo’ of 
the thus-gone. It is a kind of ‘absolute’, the ultimate unchanging 
reality. The Srimaila says! that the ‘embryo’ is not born, does not grow 
old or die, pass away or get reborn. It passes by (vyativrtta, transcends) 
the domain of the characteristics of the synthesised and is permanent, 
fixed, safe and eternal. Further* it is the embryo of the transcendenxual 
(lokottara) and of the purity of nature (i.e. principles are ultimately 
pure by nature). It is the resting place (pratistha) of the unsynthesised 
principles. binally* it is empty, without defilements, and the knowl- 
edge (jrana) of it is the knowledge of emptiness. 

Another of these sutras quoted in the Ratnagotravibhaga, the 
Aninatvapurnatvanirdesa, adds‘ a few points to this doctrine: the 
substance of the doctrine is safe and has the nature of being without 
duality (advaya) and without imagining (avikalpa) (here ‘duality’ 
is explained as action and defilement, imagining as unmethodical 
attention which is the cause of the origination of action and 
defilement). The ‘base of beings’ (sattvadhaltu, the real source of 
beings), which is beginningless transmigration, is identical with the 
substance of the doctrine—which is hidden by defilements. 

Another of these sitras, the Dharaniraja, develops the idea of the 
‘clan’ (gotra), which we have met in the Ratnakita and in the 
Exposition of Vimalakirti (pp. 346 and 379 above). This is clarified 
by the simile of a jewel mine (manigotra, ‘clan of jewels’): as the 

jewels from it are purified, polished, etc., so the beings in the ‘base 
of beings’ are purified, etc., by the doctrine and discipline. The 
thus-gone purifies beings as the jeweller polishes jewels, making 
them understand the methodology (netri) of the thus-gone by 
empty, signless and uncommitted discourse and by discourse of the 
triple purity (that ultimately there is no agent, patient or action).” 
Following the Perfection of Understanding (p. 348 above) this Sutra 
notes® that thought is by nature translucent, and goes on ‘so is- 





Ibid. p. 46. 
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Ibid. p.”76. 
‘Ibid. pp. 12 and 40 f. 

Quoted Ratnagotravibhaga pp. 5f. 
Ibid. p. 22. 
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knowledge (jnana); therefore it is said that perfect enlightenment is 
enlightened by understanding in a single moment (ekaksana).’ 


The Ratnagotravibhaga and the Abhisamayalankara 


The Ratnagotravibhaga from which we have quoted above, which has 
the subudle Mahayana Uttaratantra Sastra, was apparently written by one 
Sthiramati' (not to be confused with later writers of that name), 
sometimes called Saramati, with a view to systematising the ideas of 
this new trend in Mahayana. His outlook is regarded as Madhyamaka, 
though it is very different from Nagarjuna’s. From the strict 
Madhyamaka standpoint of the latter it might be said that the 
Ratnagotravibhaga sets up a metaphysical absolute, which is eternal and 
has various other characteristics, vulnerable as such to the various 
critiques set out in the Mulamadhyamakakanka. Of course, Sthiramati 
found scriptural warrant in the sutras we have just reviewed. Those who 
accepted his doctrine as well as Nagarjuna’s adopted what might be 
called a form of mysticism: the ultimate truths about the nature of the 
universe and of the Buddha could not be known by the ordinary 
intellect and empirical enquiry, but the insight gained at the end of 
the bodhisativa’s progress to buddhahood, at the moment when he 
attained omniscience, contained an intuitive knowledge of these 
truths, of the reality underlying the transient principles of the world 
of transmigration. These truths had been intuited by the Buddha and 
were now handed down in the sitras, from which source we could 
know them, disregarding the critiques of Nagarjuna which applied to 
all other philosophical positions but not to this absolute and ultimate 
truth. The critical philosophy of Nagarjuna now becomes simply a 
part of the theory of Mahayana Buddhism, required as a theoretical 
preparation for progress on the way (of the bodhisattva) but not 
indicating the way itself. For the latter, the practical aspect of the 
‘training, the revelations of the Mahayana sitras are to be the guide. 

As Sthiramati understands these siutras, they teach that the 
ultimate reality has several aspects and is described and named from 
several standpoints, though in each case it is the same reality which 


1. Johnston, Foreword to his edition, p. xi, Chinese tradition; the (later) Tibetan 
tradition ascribes the basic text to ‘Maitreya’ and the commentary (vyakhyana) to 
Asanga: this is unlikely, nevertheless the work may still be composite. The main 
doctrinal points seem to be covered by the basic text. cf. below p. 386:and n. 1. 
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is referred to. It is not a duality (advaya), thus there is in reality no 
action (karman) and no defilement (lesa). From one standpoint it is 
the substance of the doctrine (dharmakdya). This same reality is the 
embryo of the thus-gone (tathdgatagarbha), which has the nature of 
thought (citlaprakrti), pure (parisuddha, or ‘purity’) and translucent 
(prabhasvara). The bodhisattvassee buddhahood through this translucent 
thought-nature, seeing (at the same time) the non-being (unreality) 
of defilements (Ratnagotravibhaga 1.13). The thought-nature 
(ctttaprakrtt) is hidden by the traces (vasana) of the defilements, 
which are ‘accidental’ (agantuka) to it (do not really belong to it, even 
though they prevent all beings from being buddhas all the time). 
Again, the substance of the doctrine is the same as the ‘base of 
beings’ (sattvadhdatu, 1.47, etc., i.e. the real source of beings), which 
is nothing but this thought-nature of the embryo of the thus-gone, 
hidden by the traces of defilements. This base of beings is the ‘clan’ 
(gotra, 1.24, 28, etc., which might also be translated in this context as 
‘mine’ or ‘quarry’) which contains (all) the beings who have to be 
purified. The same ultimate reality is called the base of principles 
(dharmadhatu) when considered in its own proper nature. Sthiramati 
often calls it just ‘base’ (dhatu), having all these aspects in view and 
regarding this ‘base’ as the reality which is to be understood in 
enlightenment (bodhi or anuttara samyaksambodhi) . Or he says that the 
base is itself enlightenment, and calls it further the base of extinction 
(nirvana dhatu). There are still other terms for the ultimate reality 
(paramartha): the ‘domain of the thus-gone’, (tathagatavisaya), the 
‘range (gocara) of the thus-gone’, ‘thusness’ (/athata). Further, 
extinction is spoken of and the fact that it is equal to (samata) 
transmigration (1.38). The list of aspects of the ultimate reality might 
be extended almost indefinitely. 

The thus-gone’s knowledge (jana) has entered into all beings, 
but they do not understand it. It is their ‘unmethodical attention’ 
(ayoni§as manasikara) which is the cause of the origination of action 
and defilement. The ultimate reality itself is ‘without imagining’ 
(avikalpa). The defilements, therefore, are ‘unreal imagined’ things 
(abhittaparikalpita, Ratnagotravibhaga pp. 49-50 — par-klp and its 
derivatives seem practically synonymous with vi-k/p and its, the 
former indicating rather the completed product of imagination and 
the latter the constructive act of imagining). On account of the 
purity of nature of the base of the thus-gone there is nothing to 
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be removed, nothing to be obtained, simply reality must be seen 
(1.154, p. 76). Here by way of explanation Sthiramati quotes the 
Srimala as saying that the embryo of the thus-gone is empty (it may 
be noted that otherwise he appears to ignore the doctrine of 
emptiness, so prominent in the earlier Madhyamaka). There are 
no defilements to be removed because the defilements are pure 
imagination. There is no buddhahood to be obtained because this 
is nothing but the real nature of (or underlying the appearance of) 
beings themselves. The embryo of it is within them, though hidden, 
hence they have only to look into their own thoughts (IV.24-6). The 
Buddha sees that beings are equal to himself (sattvuatmasama, IV.12), 
and this (original moral standard of Buddhism, as we have seen in 
earlier chapters) is here said to be his reason for teaching as long 
as existence (bhava, i.e. transmigration) continues. But here this old 
idea of the similarity of all beings has been transformed into 
absolute identity, and the argument runs from the Buddha seeing 
himself in all beings to their need to see the Buddha in themselves. 
With this doctrine we have crossed the threshold of idealism: the 
ultimate reality has the nature of thought and everything else is the 
product of imagination. The two main aspects of reality are its own 
perfectly pure nature, the ‘thusness free from dirt’ (nirmala tathata) 
of Sthiramati’s second chapter, which is the ‘base without the 
influences’ (andsravadhatu), buddhahood which is permanent, 
eternal, is omniscience, and its defiled nature, the ‘thusness with 
dirt’ (samala tathata) of his first chapter, which is the embryo hidden 
in the world of beings. In reality the base of the thus-gone, the 
unsynthesised base (p.54), remains always undefiled by nature, 
permanent, fixed, safe and eternal, and this is the proper or own- 
being substance (svabhavika substance) of the Buddha (I. 151, p. 
72). It has the perfections of beauty, soul (self), happiness and 
permanence mentioned in the Srimala Sitra — despite which 
Sthiramati describes buddhahood as ‘the point (limit) of non-soul’ 
(nairatmyakoti 1.13). Perhaps he means here that at this point the 
non-soul of beings in transmigration, the imaginary beings, vanishes 
in the eternal reality, or soul, of the thus-gone. Sthiramati notes the 
theory of the three ‘substances’ of the Buddha (p. 72): besides the 
real substance, considered in its own-being, there are the ‘enjoy- 
ment’ (sambhoga) substance, which is the Buddha’s aspect as ‘king 
of the doctrine’, and the ‘creation’ (nirmdana) substance, the mere 
reflection of the real Buddha (which appears in the world). 
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The ‘base’ (the ultimate reality) is to be understood through 
enlightenment. It is beyond deduction (tarka, logical deduction), 
inconceivable (acintya, ‘unthinkable’), without duality, pure, is not 
existing (sant), nor non-existing, nor both existing arid non- 
existing, nor neither. Such, equally, is the nature of the doctrine, 
which is said in a sutra quoted by Sthiramati (the Drdhddhydsaya 
Parivarta) to be incapable of being either uttered or heard. Such 
is the mysticism of this trend in Buddhism: the doctrine, ultimate 
reality, cannot be known intellectually but only by intuition (p.2). 

Sthiramati says that the way to this knowledge, to obtaining the 
substance of the doctrine, is set out in detail in the ‘Perfection of 
Understanding’ (p. 13). This would imply that that Sit/ra, or rather 
Sttras, should contain an account of the practical way to enlight- 
enment (buddhahood). On the surface the Sutras appear to be 
dialogues and discussions about the ultimate truth, but from this 
time a branch of the Madhyamaka school makes a special study of 
the ‘Perfection of Understanding’ on the assumption that they give 
a systematic account of the way of the bodhisativa. This study, or 
subject, is generally known as Paramita (‘Perfection’), and it is 
concerned with ‘perfection’, with ethics, rather than with under- 
standing or theory (for which it generally follows the old 
Madhyamaka, with the necessary concessions required by Sthiramati's 
doctrine and even with a certain eclecticism assimilating ideas from 
other schools of Buddhism). 

At approximately the same period as the Ratnagotravibhaga 
(about the middle of the 3rd century a.p.') a.text was composed 
which purports to be a summary of the ‘Perfection of Understand- 
ing’ from the standpoint that it is an account of the conduct of the 
bodhisattva. This is the Abhisamayalankara, attributed to ‘Maitreya’. 
By ‘Maitreya’ is understood (see especially the greatest commen- 


1. According to the Tibetan tradition the Ratnagotravibhaga is a work of ‘Maitreya’ 
and Asanga—see below—though admittedly it does not represent the usual viewpoint 
of Asanga’s schoo}. Chinese tradition ascribes it to Sthiramati. Doctrinally it is 
intermediate between the old Madhyamaka and Asanga, and this probably cor- 
responds to its historical position. Even if part of the textis later commentary this 
hardly affects the doctrinal chronology. Jt has much in common with the 
Abhisamayalankara in terminology and even in complete phrases, and seems 
identical in doctrine with that text. Both were studied by Asanga’s school as well 
as by the Madhyamakas. Cf. now Ruegg, La Théone du Tathagatagarbha. 
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tator on this text, Haribhadra') the bodhisattva Maitreya, who is to be 
the next buddha in this world. Since the teachers of Buddhism, Asanga 
(c. A.D. 290-350) and others, were unable to explain the Sutras from 
this point of view (as an account of the way), Maitreya, residing 
among the Tusita gods prior to his final life as a buddha, composed 
the Abhisamayalankara, a brief synopsis in verses (karikas) indicating 
how the way ts described in detail in the ‘Perfection of Understand- 
ing’, and revealed it to Asanga. In fact we are presumably in posses- 
sion of the composition of some earlier teacher (of the Madhyamaka 
school, not sharing Asanga’s special views) whose name has been 
forgotten, perhaps of Sthiramati himself or a contemporary. 

The Abhisamayalankara and the Ratnagotravibhaga appear to be 
identical in doctrine, though not in style (the latter being a 
thoroughly poetic work, expanding its theme in numerous verses 
in elaborate metres, partly covered by prose elaborations, the 
former a piece of doggerel, highly condensed — all the more 
remarkable, therefore, their occasional coincidences of expres- 
sion). The former work, the ‘Ornament of Insight’, carries out for 
us the exposition of the ‘Perfection of Understanding’ as an 
account of the way, as required by Sthiramati. Such an exposition 
is in fact highly artificial. The Abhisamayalankara proceeds to set out 
the way, following the actual order of the Sutras, as if these were 
arranged in such a systematic fashion. In spite of all its ingenuity, 
and its very arbitrary manner of stretching out the supposed 
implications of the words of the Sutras (thus a series of thirteen 
distinct topics has to be drawn out of two lines of the Eight 
Thousand Sitraaccording to Haribhadra pp. 516 f., i.e. out of p. 478, 
lines 9-10, of the Sutra, which hardly suggests any of them), it had to 
be admitted by the Paramita school that it was impossible to make the 
way follow exactly the order of the “Perfection of Understanding.’ 

According to ‘Maitreya’ the Perfection of Understanding is ex- 
pounded through eight subjects of study (called padarthas, literally 
‘meanings of words’ but used generally to refer to categories of 
meaning, classes of objects to which words refer, and often translated 
‘categories’), namely (1) knowledge of all features (sarvakarajnata), 
which refers to the special knowledge of a buddha (the ‘features’ are 


1. Tucci’s edition, p. 73. 
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taken in the Tibeatan tradition’ as meaning all the peculiarities of 
both the universe of transmigration and the ultimate reality); (2) 
knowledge of the way (mdargajnata); (3) omniscience (sarvajnata), i.e. 

in the conventional sense of knowledge of all the grounds in the 
universe of transmigration (also called knowledge of grounds, 
vastujnana) ; (4) insight into all features (sarvakarabhisambodha) , mean- 
ing all the features under subjects 1-3; (5) the insight on attaining 
the highest stage (murdhaprapta abhisamaya), i.e. after mastering sub- 
ject 4; (6) systematic insight (adnupurvika abhisamaya), which is review- 
ing the whole scope of subject 4 systematically; (7) the single moment 
(p. 383) of (final) insight (ekaksanabhisambodha); (8) the substance of 
the doctrine (dharmakaya). The apparent artificiality of this scheme 
evidently results from the attempt to follow the order of the Siitrasas 
a systematic exposition of doctrine. 

These eight subjects are further subdivided into altogether 70 
topics (arthas, ‘terms’), again following the Siiras yet attempting to 
cover all the stages and all the principles of the way. The first topic 
is, reasonably enough, the ‘occurrence of the thought’ (of enlight- 
enment). Also under the first subject (as topic 4) comes the ‘clan’ 
(gotra), or mine of beings who have to be purified, here explained 
as having as its own (ultimate) nature the ‘base of principles’ 
(dharmadhatu), i.e. the ultimate reality. The clan is the resting place 
(basis) of the principles required for progress and of the abandon- 
ing of those which are undesirable, also (in more detail) of 
understanding, compassion, acting for the welfare of others, knowl- 
edge which operates effortlessly, etc., i.e. the positive principles 
required. As the ‘base of principles’ is without distinctions (differ- 
ence) there is really no distinction in the clan (e.g. of ‘pupils’ 
distinguished from bodhisativas), yet such distinctions can be de- 
scribed through the different principles founded on them (it is of 
course important for the Mahayana to discriminate the actions of 
the way of the bodhisattva from those of that of the ‘pupil’, even 
if ultimately both lead to the same goal). 

The kinds of ‘practice’ (pratipatti) on the way are discussed at 
length under the same subject, as topics 7-10. Here we find an 
elaborate account of the moral training to be undergone in the 
course of progress though the ten successive stages (bhumis, ‘floors’) 


1. Obermiller, The Doctrine of Prajna-paramita, p. 62. 
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of the way of the bodhisattva to buddhahood. For example on the first 
stage disposition (towards good principles), beneficence, sameness of 
thoughts towards all beings, abandoning (property, etc.), resorting to 
good friends, seeking support in the doctrine, always having thoughts 
of renunciation, longing for the ‘substance of a buddha’ (to become 
a buddha), teaching the doctrine and speaking the truth. On the 
second, virtue (st/a, explained by Haribhadra in his commentary as 
acting for the welfare of others), gratitude (not forgetting others’ 
help), toleration (ksanti) , joy (pramodya, defined as absence of regret 
when helping others), great compassion, respect, desire to hear one’s 
teachers and energy in the (six) perfections (‘donation’ or giving, 
etc.). On the third, insatiability in learning, teaching without thought 
of personal advantage, indefatigability in transmigration (of the 
bodhisattvaworking for others, not aiming at his own rapid liberation) 
and others. On the fourth, contentment, fewness of desires, austerity, 
disgust for pleasures, indifference (nirvid, towards worldly values) and 
others. On the fifth, avoiding various worldly connections and values 
(including the ‘four errors’, pride, excusing the defilements, etc.). 
On the sixth, fulfilling the six perfections and avoiding six undesir- 
able things (the attitude of a ‘pupil’ and others). On the seventh, 
eliminating twenty faults, namely the various (wrong) opinions, that 
there is a soul, a (living) ‘being’, a person, the annihilationist and 
eternalist opinions, erroneous views about the groups, bases, en- 
trances, etc., and acquiring instead twenty kinds of correct under- 
standing which are contrary to these and also have moral signifi- 
cance. On the eighth, it is the insights connected with enlighten- 
ment which predominate and on the ninth the-infinite “commit- 
ments’ (pranidhanas), ‘intuitions’ (pratibhanas) and other aspects of 
the immediate preparation for buddhahood. The tenth is the stage of 
buddhahood itself. | 

Under the second subject we find such topics as the way of the 
‘pupils’ and the way of the isolated buddhas, which the bodhisattva 
is expected to know about, and the twofold division of the way 
(common to practically all schools and not peculiar to the Mahayana) 
as that of ‘seeing’ (darsana), meaning knowledge of the Truths, and 
that of ‘development’ (bhadvana), meaning practical training to 
overcome the influences or defilements. Another topic here is that 
of ‘ripening’ (parinama, ‘change’ in various senses), i.e. of good 
principles in general into specific factors of enlightenment (in 
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Mahayana writings these are often considered to be peculiar to 
attaining buddhahood and therefore to the way of the bodhisatitvaas 
contrasted with the ‘pupil’). 

The knowledge of all grounds in transmigration includes an 
elaborate theory of the Four Truths under the heading ‘way of 
seeing’ (topic 30) which has already been touched on above. This 
third subject includes the finding, through understanding, that 
there is no ‘place’ (or situation) in existence (i.e. transmigration) 
and, through compassion, that there is no ‘place’ in calm (i.e. 
extinction). In other words the bodhisattva is not at home in the 
world of transmigration, because he understands all the unhappi- 
ness in it, but cannot abandon it for his own extinction, because 
of his compassion which urges him to continue trying to help other 
beings. 

Under subject four all the ‘features’ (akara) of knowledge of the 
three kinds are listed together (173 of them). These ‘features’ 
would be called ‘principles’ according to the terminology of the 
early schools. They include many such ‘principles’ of early lists, not 
the least significant being all those of the seven topics of the earhest 
accessible doctrine, which we have reviewed in Chapter Four, the 
37 principles on the side of enlightenment (the four bases of self- 
possession, the four right exertions, etc.). The avoidance of the 
term ‘principle’ (dharma) by this Mahayana writer is no doubt 
deliberate, since he would wish to distinguish the features of a 
buddha’s knowledge from the — for him — discredited ancient 
theory of principles studied by the ‘pupils’. It should be noticed that 
all these 37 features are here listed under the special knowledge 
of a buddha (the first subject), though it had to be admitted that 
their study was shared by the ‘pupils’. ‘Maitreya’ under this subject 
and the next seems to stress the idea that all principles are to be 
looked upon as in dreaming. The ‘equality’ (samatd) of transmigra- 
tion and extinction also appears under subject four (as topic 39). 
The same subject gives some account of the methods of training 
(under ‘undertakings’, prayogas, topic 32, and.some of the following 
topics). 

The fifth subject begins with the dream-like nature of all 
principles and also discusses briefly the point that both objects 
(grahya, objects of perception) and subjects (grahaka, ‘persons’ 
perceiving) are imaginary, a point noted already at I. 35-6. -The 
imagining (vikalpa or kalpa, the latter probably mein causa) of 
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objects is described as of two kinds, and alternatively as of ‘grounds’ 
(vastus, a term which came to be used in the sense of a ‘reality’, 
‘real object’ in Buddhist philosophical discussions from this period 
on) and of the ‘antidotes’ (pratipaksas — i.e. the principles used 
in purification on the way) to them (1.35) or of objects as 
commencing (pravrtti, i.e. occurring, originating) and as ceasing 
(nivriti) (V.5). The imagining of subjects is also of two kinds, as of 
a ‘substance’ (dravya) and of a ‘concept’ (prajnapti) (1.35, V.6, 13 
and 30). It is the (living) *being’ (sativa) or the ‘independent soul 
(self)’ (svatantra adtman) which is imagined as a substance. As a 
concept it is imagined as the ‘resort’ (asraya, “dependence on’) of 
such principles as the five groups (skandhas), i.e. of the directly 
observable components Of living beings. It is under this subject that 
we find a verse (V.21) practically identical with one in the 
Ratnagotravibhaga (pp. 384-5 above), to the effect that there is 
nothing to be removed, nothing to be obtained, but simply reality 
(bhiia) has to be seen. 

The topics listed under subject six include the six perfections and 
the absence of any own-being in principles. (The doctrine of 
emptiness is more prominent in this text than in the 
Ratnagotravibhaga, but this may merely reflect the emphasis on it 
in the Siiras). 

Subject seven states that, in the final moment, any one of the 
principles ‘without influences’ (andasrava) being known, the totality 
of all the principles without influences is known simultaneously. 
This is because reality (¢attva) has no duality of principles. 

The substance of the doctrine has first (topic 67) its proper 
substance, its own-being substance. (suabhavika kaya), which is 
permanent, appearing whenever a fit (enlightened) person ap- 
pears. It is described as being the characteristic of the nature of 
the various principles without influences, which are enumerated as 
the (37) principles on the side of enlightenment, the immeasurables, 
the freedoms (vimoksas) and a long list of other attainments on the 
way (mostly the old way described in our Chapter Four and worked 
out in more detail by the early schools, but including some 
principles attained only by buddhas and the ‘knowledge of commit- 
ment’ and great compassion for beings characteristic of the way of 
the bodhisattva). Secondly it has the ‘enjoyment substance’ 
(sambhogika kaya), which possesses the characteristic physical (bodi- 
ly) marks of buddhas (of which there is an elaborate theory) and 
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might therefore be regarded as a personification of enlightenment 
(cf. the Ratnagotravibhaga’s ‘king of the doctrine’, p. 385 above). 
Thirdly it has the ‘creation substance’ (nairmdnika kdya), the 
ordinary human body of a buddha (and of all buddhas as long as 
transmigration lasts) which acts for the benefit of the whole world. 
It appears (from the commentaries) that the substance of the 
doctrine when regarded as synonymous with ‘knowledge of all 
features’ and with the list of ‘principles without influences’ just 
mentioned constitutes a separate topic (No. 68). From this some 
have inferred that this “knowledge substance’ constitutes a distinct 
substance, so that there will be four instead of three ‘substances’ 
(kayas). 

The ‘Ornament of Insight’ became the basic text of a school of 
philosophers expounding the subject of ‘perfection’ (paramita), 
loosely affiliated to the Madhyamaka but conspicuous later as 
forming a separate department of study in Buddhist universities. 
Numerous commentaries were written on this basic text with the 
object of stabilising its doctrinal position (in the light of later 
developments in logic and the theory of knowledge as well as in 
relation to Madhyamaka) and showing its relation to the Suiras. 


Developments in the Early Schools after the Rise of the Mahayana 


We have noted already (p. 356) that most Buddhists in India (and 
in Ceylon and South-East Asia) appear to have continued to follow 
the early schools: a situation which obtains even today after the 
violence which has engulfed India during the last eight centuries 
and left very little of the doctrine of calm and the happiness of all 
beings. As Taranatha tells us, most Buddhists rejected the Mahayana 
sitras as not being the words of the Buddha. It was enough for them 
that these texts were not to be found in the Trpitaka as it had come 
down in their schools. Occasionally, however, we do meet with 
references! to the Mahayana in the writings of the early schools after 
its rise, which go a little further than simply rejecting it as an 
imposture and indicate their views on its teaching. These views are 
similar, whether expressed by the Sthaviravadins in Ceylon or the 
Sarvastivadins in Northern India. The doctrine of the ‘great 
emptiness’ (mahasinyata) or ‘inconsequential’, ‘wrong emptiness’ 


———— ml 
1. e.g. those noted by Dr. Jaini from the Sarvastivadin Abhidharmadipa (BSOAS, 1958, 
48ff.), Sthaviravada Dipavamsa XXII. 43 ff., Kathavatthu Commentary p-167, Ciulavamsa 


LXXVIII. 22, etc. 
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(ayogasunyata) of all principles is regarded as sheer nihilism, which 
leaves nothing of the Four Truths, of morality or any of the other 
teaching of the Buddha. It is more or less synonymous with Vaitulika, 
or is a part of the Vaitulika, the doctrine of the ‘Magicians’ (this is 
probably the sense attached to this term! by those who use it to refer 
disparagingly to the Mahayana, alluding perhaps to the doctrine of 
illusion,. maya, or to the miraculous nature of transcendent buddhas 
with their ‘creation’ bodies manifested in this world and play-acting 
the extinction, or to the doctrine that extinction is nothing but 
transmigration itself), the Vetulyavada mentioned in the Ceylon 
histories as corrupung Buddhism. Another term applied to the 
Mahayanists is ‘nihilists’ (vainasikas, literally ‘destructionists’), again 
on the grounds that they had carried the emptiness doctrine to the 
point of abolishing the teaching of the Buddha. In studying 
Nagarjuna’s works we have seen his reply to criticisms of this kind. 
We have also seen that Nagarjuna based his doctrine on 7rpitaka 
texts accepted by all the schools, so that he seems to have 
confronted his critics on their own ground. Most Mahayana writers 
have not troubled about the question of authenticity of texts, merely 
asserting that whichever sutras they favoured were the words of the 
Buddha. The early schools, wherever they were strongly established, 
adhered to the textual tradition of their 77pitaka and denounced 
the Mahayana sitras as fabrications, “not the words of the Buddha’. 

At least one early school, however, produced a kind of reform 
and rewriting of texts apparently intended to keep up to date and 
abreast of contemporary fashions in language and literature in the 
period of composition of large ‘abundance’ (vaipulya) sutras in 
Sanskrit rather than in vernaculars or in the old dialects of the 
Tripitaka texts. The Sarvastivadins translated their recension of the 
Tripitaka into Sanskrit, as we noted above (p. 330), standardising 
the language and terminology of their system in the interests of 
precision in exegesis. A branch of this school went much further 
than simple translation with (probably) a minimum of revision. 
Calling themselves the Milasarvastivada (“Basic Sarvastivada’), as if 
their branch and its tradition were more original, they produced 
an elaborate rewriting of their T7ripitaka, probably with the idea of 
assimilating it to current trends in literature (without, however, 





1. cf. vaitalika, ‘magician’ (able to raise the dead, etc.), but perhaps also vaidalika, 
‘destruction’ (these words were homonyms in some Prakrit dialects), was in the 
minds of the critics of Mahayana. 
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changing the doctrine) and so making it more popular. A notable 
example of their work is their Vinaya, a great part of which is extant 
in Sanskrit (all of it in a Tibetan translation). The original Vinaya 
consisted primarily of rules of discipline, with a certain amount of 
narrative showing how the community of monks was established and 
how and why the rules came to be formulated.-Some schools, as 
we have seen (see pp. 318 f. and 322 f.), extended these narratives 
in such a way as to produce a more or less full biography of the 
Buddha. The Mulasarvastivada produced the most complete of 
these biographies, drawing on whatever 77ipitaka texts offered 
contributions to such a biography and so incorporating long sitras 
in their Vinaya (e.g. the dialogue with King Ajatasatru and the 
Maha@parinirvana Sitra used in our Chapter Three above). The 
huge, unwieldy text which resulted might be compared in size and 
in its rambling organisation with the longest Mahayana siu(ras, or 
on the other hand with the contemporary Brahmanical Harivamsa 
(along ‘supplement’ to the Mahabharata narrating the life of Krsna) 
or Puranas (except that these Brahmanical texts are mostly in verse). 

It was apparently the Milasarvastivadins who composed the 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthana Sutra, a veritable ‘abundance’ siéra in 
extent but which keeps firmly within the older doctrine (as can be 
seen from our Chapter Four, the subject of ‘self-possession’, smrti, 
and its bases covers a great part of the doctrine when set out in 
detail, besides being fundamental; in this new silra composed in 
about the 3rd or 4th century a.p. the fullest advantage is taken of 
the tendency of this subject'). Despite the nature of the subject, 
being exercises in training for the monks and covering much of the 
theory of Buddhism, a popular character is given to this great sutra 
by bringing in detailed descriptions of the various worlds of 
transmigration and the beings living in them, including gods, 
demons, ghosts and animals, illustrating the results of (moral and 
immoral) action. It is noteworthy that this Sutra makes frequent 
reference to works of art depicting the figures and scenes it 
describes, and thus moves parallel with the vigorous development 
of Buddhist painting and sculpture in its period. The drama also 
is referred to. It can hardly be doubted that such a sutra was 
produced in direct competition with the Mahayanists at a time when 


ee 
1. See Lin Likouang, L’Aide-mémoire de la Vraie Loi, especially pp. 98 and 115 and 
1 ff. 
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the ancient sutras had become so much out of fashion, from the 
literary point of view, as to place those who depended on them ata 
disadvantage in propagating their teachings. Many avaddanas or collec- 
tions of avadanas (e.g. the Avadanasatakaand Divyavadanastill avail- 
able in Sanskrit), were produced in this period, evidently with the aim 
of popularising the teaching through simple narratives. 

If the early schools kept abreast of literary developments in this 
period, they also did not neglect the progress of philosophy, that is 
iis more technical aspects in the field of logic and the theory of 
knowledge, whilst adhering to the Buddhist teaching handed down 
to them. In India the main stimulus to the development of logic came 
from the practice of debating, great public debates in which rival 
philosophical schools engaged in argument under the chairmanship 
ofan umpire and sought to uphold their doctrines and refute their 
opponents. In following the history of the early schools through their 
schisms we have seen them developing the techniques of debate and 
logic (see pp. 287 ff. and 328 above), as well as the related subject of 
methodology (pp. 302 ff.). Probably in the 2nd century A.D. one of the 
early schools produced a manual on debating, which has been 
preserved in a Chinese translation under the title Fang pien sin louen,' 
meaning something like the ‘Essentials of Method (in debate)’. 

This work first offers a justification of debate as necessary to 
protect the truth (against an opponent who suggests it promotes 
anger and other harmful principles). It then sets out the eight main 
topics of the debate. The first of these is the ‘examples’ or sense 
data, data of experience, appealed to by debaters in constructing 
their arguments. Such an example must be something accepted by 
everyone. Very important is the seventh topic, ‘illusory middle 
terms’, i.e. fallacies, which include begging the question, equivo- 
cation, contradicting experience, undistributed middle term, etc. 
The method of argument, or demonstration, which is followed (and 
which was more or less standard at this time for all schools of 
philosophy in India) is one of five steps, as follows: 


1. Retranslated into Sanskrit by Tucci in his collection PreDinnaga Buddhist Texts 
on Logic from Chinese Sources under the conjectural title Upayahrdaya. The school 
may be the Bahusrutya, whose peculiar doctrine of the mahabhutas as concepts 
is mentioned on p. 18. 
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1. (To prove) S is P, — ‘statement’ 

2. (We assign the middle term) M, — ‘middle term’ 
3. (All) M is P as (for example) M, — ‘example’ 

4. (Now) S also is M, — ‘application’ 
5. Therefore it is P. (Q.E.D.) — ‘conclusion’ 


If, of course, the opponent can adduce a counter example, say M,, 
which is not P (from experience), then the argument is overthrown, 
the statement is not established. 

It is interesting that as an illustration of an argument based on 
equivocation this text gives that for the statement that all principles 
are empty, using the ‘example’ space. The equivocation here is that 
‘empty’ appears to mean ‘non-existent’, as in the example. There is 
the (equivocal) implication that the whole class (or ‘universal’) 
‘principles’ have the same characteristic as the example space, 
which is one of them, as if this was the characteristic of the class, 
ieading then to the conclusion that all are empty, all have no own- 
being. It may be doubted whether the Mahayanists used such an 
argument (as a logical argument), though similar statements may 
be found in the Ratnakita and the Perfection of Understanding 
about principles being like space. Nevertheless this illustration 
suggests that the early schools (or one of them, possibly the 
Bahusrutiya) developed a critique of the Mahayana sitras and 
perhaps of the Madhyamaka, by pointing out such equivocations. 

The fifth topic is the means of knowledge, given here as four 
in number: sensation, inference, reliable authority (of a text ora 
person) and similarity. Of these sensation is the best and the others 
depend on it. Inference depends on previous sensation (of exam- 
ples enabling one to establish a middle term, i.e. a universal 
proposition of the type M is P from which the presence of P can 
be inferred whenever M is seen, even in cases when P itself cannot 
be observed). Similarity here is mere similes or analogies (common 
enough in the sutras) and Buddhist logicians after the “Essentials 
of Method’ dropped it from the list of means of knowledge, as 
fallacious. 

Three shorter chapters follow the main one on debate, including 
one dealing with the situations in which a debater is deemed 
defeated and one on sophistical refutations. The latter are said all 
to be based on confusions in applying the inductive methods of 

agreement and difference. Agreement between two principles in 
one respect is falsely supposed to extend to other respects, leading 
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to a fallacious argument, similarly for difference between two prin- 
ciples. 

A little later (¢. A.p. 200) is a somewhat similar text, of which only 
part has been preserved in a Chinese translation under the title Jou 
che louen, probably from Sanskrit Tarkasastra, ‘Science of Logic’.' This 
is the first known work to formulate a ‘canon’ of the middle term, the 
conditions under which it will be valid, thereby marking an important 
advance towards a more rigorous form of demonstration or proof. The 
actual proof has the same five steps as in the “Essentials of Method’ 
and this work appears to have had the same topics as its predecessor, 
though the sophistical refutations are dealt with in a new way, with 
discussions showing at some length precisely why each is sophistical 
and setting outa fivefold method for refuting any of them by exposing 
itin debate. The canon of the middle term consists of three rules: 


1. The middle term must be an attribute of the minor -term 
(subject), 

2. The middle term must be present in the agreeing examples, 

3. The middle term must be absent from the different examples. 


Rule 1 requires that S is in fact M (step 4 of the demonstration). 
Rule 2 requires that all the examples adduced for (method of 
agreement) the relation between M and P, namely M, M, M, etc., 
are in fact M (step 3). Rule 3 requires that any examples ‘adduced 
by the method of difference for whatever is not M being not P (the 
relation between not M and not P) are in fact not M (also step 3, 
checked by the alternative method). A middle term which satisfies 
these conditions cannot be refuted. One which fails to satisfy any 
one of them must be rejected. 

It may be noted that in the illustrative arguments used in these 
two Buddhist texts on logic the opponents usually being refuted are, 
in the ‘Essentials’ those who maintain that there is a soul (and seek 
proofs for it) and in the ‘Science of Logic’ those who maintain that 
speech is eternal (meaning the supposed eternal words of the Veda). 
Numerous other schools are mentioned on occasion but the main 
opponents are evidently the orthodox Vedic (Mimamsaka) 
brahmans. 


1. Retranslated into Sanskmit by Tucci in Pre-Dinnaga.... Perhaps a Dharmaguptaka 
work. 
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Among the schools of the Mahasamgha in this period we have 
definite evidence at present only about one of them, the BahuSrutiya. 
A treatise of the abhidharmatype, Harivarman’s Tattvasiddhisastra (men- 
tioned p. 215 above), was translated into Chinese early in the 5th 
century A.D. and became extremely popular there among the 
Mahayanists because it appeared to expound something very like their 
emptiness doctrine, in relation to abhidharma. It seems that the 
Bahusrutiya school itself was never established in China and the 
survival of this text thus appears as mere chance based on misunder- 
standing. Since practically all the texts of the early schools in India 
itself have been destroyed, however, we have to use such random 
survivals as this, preserved by Mahayanists, in an attempt to follow 
developments in India. 

The Tattvasiddhisasira, “Treatise on Establishing Reality’, appears 
to have been written in about the 3rd century a.p. Probably it is 
basically a summary of the doctrines of the Abhidharma of the 
Bahusrutiya school, which otherwise seems to be completely lost, 
and in a skilful manner it appears to comprehend the whole field, 
including refutations of the theories of other schools. Harivarman 
has arranged his work in the form of an exposition of reality as 
expressed by the Four Truths. He does not set out lists of principles 
as the Sthaviravada and other schools do (the 84 of the Jojitsu are 
not justified, most being mere concepts), nor give definitions of 
them, though he does set out several mdirkas similar to those of 
other schools and clarify the nature of various principles and 
concepts in the course of his discussions. He uses twenty dyads, five 
triads, also ten tetrads, a pentad, etc., evidently derived from a text 
similar to the Samgitiparyaya and showing a kind of abhidharma- 
analysis more archaic than that of the triads and dyads of the 
Sthaviravada. By way of introduction, Harivarman takes up ten 
grounds of controversy among the schools. 

Harivarman argues (against the Sarvastivada)’ that past and 
future principles and actions do not exist. Thought is not by its 
nature pure (against the Mahasamghika, Kaurukullaka, etc.). The 
‘person’ does not exist (against the Vatsiputriyas, etc.). His position 
is very close to those of the Sthaviravada and the Sautrantika, but 
unlike the former he accepts the ‘unmanifest’ (avijnapti) and 
unlike the latter he rejects the ‘intermediate existence’ (antarabhava) 
of consciousness between death and birth. The agreement of these 
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three schools on most of the grounds of controversy is of the greatest 
significance and might be taken as defining the original common 
philosophy of the Buddhists. 

Against the closely related Prajnaptivada, Harivarman holds that 
unhappiness is the five groups (thus he explains the first truth, cf. the 
parent Kaurukullaka school, p. 235 above) and that the groups are 
principles (dhanmas, the Prajnaptivada holds they are mere concepts, 
but that unhappiness Is ultimately real, paramartha). The four condi- 
tions are set out here (see pp. 216 f above). Harivarman also main- 
tains that matter (rupa) consists of visible object, object of taste, object 
of smell and the tangible, which four are principles whereas the four 
elements, the five senses and sound are mere concepts. All experi- 
ences are unhappiness. Perception is that which grasps the sign 
(nimitia) of a concept (this is in general agreement with the other 
schools). All mentals (caitasikas, including the forces such as contact, 
etc., and perception), which are innumerable, are merely particular 
kinds of thought. There are no ‘conjunctions’ because they occur 
only one ata time. Thought, mind and consciousness are the same 
principle. 

Origination is action and defilement (lesa), the latter causing 
transmigration. Various mdirkas for these are given. 

Cessation is (1) of thoughts of concepts, (2) of thoughts of 
principles and (3) of the thought of emptiness. Thoughts of 
concepts cease through the knowledge of conditioned origination. 
In this connection Harivarman gives a refutation of the Madhyamaka. 
He also accepts three means of knowledge of what exists, sensation, 
inference and tradition (Katsura p..182). Thoughts of principles 
cease through the knowledge of emptiness after perceiving the five 
groups as impermanent, etc., and their cessation, which is non-soul 
and non-own-being (for this, Harivarman refers, amongst other 
sutras, to the Dhatuvibhanga, M No. 140, T 26 No. 162, as implying 
that only extinction has the principle of non-falsity). The thought 
of emptiness ceases either in the ‘attainment’ (samapatti) of 
cessation or in final extinction. 

The way is concentration and knowledge, with the thirty-seven 
principles on the side of enlightenment and other mairras for these. 
The ‘persons’ are also set out here." 





1. For Harivarman we now generally follow S. Katsura’s Thesis A Study of Harivarman’s 
Tattvasiddhi, Toronto, 1974. 
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We may notice finally the definite establishment of the Sautrantika 
school in this period by Srilata' (probably 2nd century A.D.), who 
wrote treatises to establish its doctrines (which unfortunately are 
not extant). It was noted above (p. 329)’that this trend arose from 
a critique of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma, taking its stand on the 
Sutra as the authoritative words of the Buddha. In consequence the 
new school approached the doctrine of the Sthaviravada, by 
rejecting the special theories of the Sarvastivada, but it also rejected 
the mental forces as separate principles, holding that they were 
nothing but thought itself. In connection with thought it then 
proceeded to work out what appears to be a new theory of the 
stream of consciousness. There is a continuity of consciousness 
which passes on from life to life in transmigration, though each 
moment in itis transient. An action having moral significance leaves 
a ‘trace’ (vdsana) in this stream, which ultimately produces the 
appropriate result. There is a continuum of ‘subtle thought’ 
(suksmacitta) which bears the ‘traces’ until the time comes for them 
to produce their results. It may be noted that several schools had 
investigated the mechanism of the stream of consciousness: that of 
the Sautrantika was particularly influential on Mahayana writers 
subsequently. The Sthaviravada had the theory of the thought-series 
(see p. 310 above) with the continuing neutral state called ‘exist- 
ence limb’ (bhavanga), mere continuity. The Mahasamgha had a 
doctrine of ‘basic consciousness’ (mitlavijnana) and the Mahisasakas 
that of the ‘group which continues until the end of transmigration’ 
(asamsarikaskandha) (Asanga, Mahaydnasamgraha, Chapter I §11). 
Candrakirti notes the related theories of the ‘not being lost’ (avipranasa, 
of the Vatsiputriyas) and of ‘attainment’ (prapli, see p. 327 above, of 
the Sarvastivada) (Madhyamakavatarap. 126). 


1. And presumably Kumaralata with his more popular Kalpanamanditika (see Liders 
in his edition, pp. 22f.). Far the date see Taranatha (time of Candanapala, p. 57, 
cf. p. 356 above) and Schlingloff, Chandoviciti p. 10. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
IDEALISM AND THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Idealism — Asanga — The Theory of Knowledge — Sautrantika Epistemology: 
Vasubandhu IT and Dinnaga 


Idealism 


Sthiramati in his Ratnagotravibhaga appears to put forward an idealist 
interpretation of the Perfection of Understanding: the ulumate reality 
has the nature of thought and everything else is the product of 
imagination. However, to assert positively the existence of such an 
ultimate reality, an absolute idea (the ‘substance of the doctrine’), 
would seem to be incompatible with the orthodox Madhyamaka 
standpoint (extinction transcends is, is not, both is and is not and 
neither is nor is not) as well as with all earlier forms of Buddhism. 
This newer trend in Madhyamaka reached the threshold of idealism, 
perhaps without working out the possible consequences. Very soon a 
new form of Mahayana developed which accepted fully the conse- 
quences of the current trend. It began with a series of new sutras, like 
other Mahayana trends, and continued with the systematic writings of 
philosophers. 

The main sitras of the idealist trend appear to have been 
composed in the 3rd century A.p. Although in certain cases 
additions or revisions were made later, the work of philosophers 
on them in the fourth century and Chinese translations of parts of 
them in the third century and of a long major suiva in the fourth 
century assure our chronology. The Chinese’ preserve a tradition 
of there being a kind of canon of sitras of the idealist school, 
consisting of two main sutras, the Avatamsaka and the 
Sandhinirmocana, and four other sutras, the Lankavatara, Ghanavyuha 
(? if this means the Gandavyitha, the longest sitrain the Avatamsaka, 
which is really a collection), Jou fai (Sanskrit original not certain 


1. Yi-tsing (T 2125). 
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— Vimalakirti?) and Abhidharmasitra. We may follow the main sitras, 
with a glance at the Lankavataraand the (Mahayana) Abhidharmasitra. 
There are two main recensions of the Avatamsuka, one in 34 
chapters (60 fascicules in the Chinese version) and one in 39 
chapters (80 fasc. in Chinese), besides which many of the chapters, 
which in fact are separate sitras, have circulated independently. By 
far the most important of the chapters is the last, the Gandavyttha 
Stitra (40 fasc. in Chinese). The Dasabhiimika Sittra (chapter 22 or 
26 according to the recension) is an important Mahayana text, as 
setting out in detail the ten stages of the bodhisativa’s progress, but 
does not appear to contain anything specifically of the new trend. 
The Gandavyuha is a literary masterpiece, the most readable of 
all the Mahayana sutras and almost the only one organised as a 
balanced work of art on an effective plan. The progressive plan 
leads the reader on, whilst the formidable prose style is impressively 
in keeping with the outlook embracing the whole universe and its 
inconceivable nature. The elaborate descriptions and wealth of 
similes and figurative language generally mark this as a work of art. 
In fact it is a highly imaginative religious novel, though it opens 
in the manner of a sutra. The title Gandavyitha is obscure, being 
generally interpreted as ‘array of flowers’, ‘bouquet’. It is just 
possible that the rhetorical device called ganda, a speech having a 
double meaning (understood differently by two hearers) , should be 
thought of here, since the universe as described in the sittra ts 
simultaneously the everyday universe of transmigration and the 
transcendent ultimate reality, which are identical though seen 
differently by bodhisattvas and ordinary persons. From the internal 
evidence of the place names mentioned it appears that this sufra, 
like the Perfection of Understanding, was written in South India, very 
likely in Andhra, in which case the country of origin of the Mahayana 
continued in the lead in the development of new ideas in India. 
The main theme of the Gandavyitha is the bodhisattva’s quest for 
enlightenment, beginning with the thought of enlightenment. 
Alternatively (and this gives the story a subtitle) it is the progress 
from seeing the universe as ordinary people see it, when filled with 
attachment and petty, selfish desires, to seeing it as the (true) 
bodhisattva sees it. In the former aspect it is known as the ‘base of 
the world’ (lokadhdatu), in the latter as the ‘base of principles’ 
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(dharmadhaty), i.e. ulumate reality. The subtide, therefore, is “Enter- 
ing the Base of Principles’. 

In the preliminary scene the theme is indicated by the Buddha 
attaining, by means of his infinite compassion, a certain kind of 
concentration, through which the pavilion in which he is sitting 
expands until it embraces the entire universe. The universe is thus 
transformed for all those present in the Buddha’s assembly, taking 
on its ‘base of principles’ aspect and becoming beautiful and 
perfect. The Buddha shows them the entire base of principles as 
present in a single atomic particle of dust (paramanurajas). He 
shows all the buddhas of the past and the future in a single pore 
of his skin. The ‘clouds of creation’ pervading all the worlds are 
like an atom containing the entire base of principles, emerging 
from one pore of the Buddha’s skin. Then the entire evolution and 
involution of the universe is shown in one of the Buddha's pores. 
After many similar marvels the preliminary scene ends with the 
departure of the bodhisattva Manjusri (‘Sweet Fortune’) from the 
Buddha’s presence in Sravasti (cf. pp. 62 and 188 above) to teach the 
doctrine in South India, at Dhanyakara (probably the great city of 
Dhanyakataka in Andhra, cf. pp. 282, 333, 378 above). 

It is here that we meet the hero of the novel, Sudhana, the son 
of a rich merchant. He hears Manjusri teaching and on account 
of his favourable disposition, resulting from previous good actions, 
he is excited and has the thought of enlightenment (said to be a 
rare thing). Manjusri gives him some individual tuition and launch- 
es him on the conduct of the bodhisativas, advising him that he must 
be tireless in the quest of ‘good friends’ who will teach and guide him 
(cf. p. 103 above). Manjusri is the first of Sudhana’s good friends, and 
having instructed him he directs him to another friend, a monk. By 
attending on one friend after another Sudhana will gradually increase 
his knowledge and understanding and learn to practice various kinds 
of meditation in which they are proficient. The friends are bodhisattuvas 
whether they are monks (few are) or laymen and whatever their 
professions. Altogether Sudhana attends on 52 good friends, travel- 
ling all over India in order to find them, but with a preference for the 
South. All classes of society are represented among them and a few 
are gods. One is a slave and most of the others follow a variety of 
ordinary worldly occupations, the pursuit of some of which is in fact 
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praised in this si(ra as a form of well doing. It is noteworthy that 20 
out of the 52 friends are women (or goddesses). 

In his instruction Manijusri tells Sudhana that great compassion 
is the first essential for attaining enlightenment, with the aim of 
liberating all beings. The bodhisattva must attain ‘all round benev- 
olence’ (samantabhadra). This quality is personified in the Sifra as 
the bodhisattva Samantabhadra, and said in the preliminary scene 
to be the basis of all the bodhisativas: the latter go out to the conduct 
(carya) and the commitment (pranidhana) of Samantabhadra. 

The second friend describes to Sudhana the contemplation of the 
thus-gones in the various directions, in which he is engaged, but 
being unequal to instructing him in the conduct of the bodhisattva 
sends him on to a third friend. The latter stresses great compassion, 
the desire to save all beings and great benevolence (maziri, loving 
kindness, also translatable as ‘friendliness’). This friend lives on the 
coast of South India, contemplating the vastness of the ocean which 
is like the inconceivable mind of the thus-gone. He too is unable to 
teach the conduct of the bodhisaitva and sends Sudhana to another 
friend. Thus he goes on from friend to friend, learning a little from 
each of them. He learns many ‘freedoms’ (vimoksas, see pp. 128 f. but 
here new ones have been added), non-attachment, something about 
the perfection of understanding, rules of conduct for the bodhisattva. 

Eventually Sudhana reaches the bodhisativa Maitreya, friend No. 51, 
who as the next buddha to appear in this world is presumably the most 
advanced bodhisativa at present. In this Sitra he lives not among the 
gods but in South India in a country on the coast named 
Samudrakaccha, in a large pavilion in a park there. This pavilion 
is called the ‘embryo (garbha) of the ornament of the arrays of 
illuminations’. It is very elaborately described. It is the dwelling 
place of those who delight in emptiness, signlessness and 
uncommittedness, and in not being separate from the base of 
principles. It is the dwelling place of those who delight in expert- 
encing that all the ages of the universe interpenetrate: the entrance 
(anupravesa) of one into all and all into one, that all the worlds are 
not separate, that all principles do not obstruct one another 
(anavarana), that all beings are not different from each other, that 
there is non-duality of all buddhas, that all objects enter into a single 
moment. The inhabitants of the pavilion go everywhere in a single 
thought, manifest themselves in the homes of all beings, desire the 
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welfare and happiness of all beings. They have plenty of other 
remarkable qualities, such as non-attachment, non-duality and 
surprising combinations of qualities which might seem contradic- 
tory: they have great equanimity yet they do not abandon the world 
of beings, they delight in emptiness yet do not hold any opinion, 
they delight in benevolence yet are not conciliating, they delight 
in the Four Truths, conditioned origination and the rest of the 
doctrine but without leaving the world, they delight in thusness yet 
they do not go to the ‘point’ (kolz, end, limit) of reality (bhiia), i.e. 
abandon transmigration. In brief they are free but do not use their 
freedom to enter extinction and remain to help others. 

In the course of this description we learn more about the 
ultimate reality, the base of principles, and the main contribution 
of the Gandavyiha to philosophy: the conception of the perfect 
interpenetration of everything in the universe, in which everything 
is as if reflected in everything else, without any mutual obstruction. 
The worldly and transcendental universes are identical, with sep- 
arateness of principles on the surface but perfect harmony and 
unity within. 

As Sudhana approaches he sees Maitreya in the distance, outside 
the pavilion with a large number of people round him. Maitreya 
praises Sudhana to his retinue and then welcomes him. Sudhana 
explains his quest and Maitreya expounds the qualities of this to 
the audience, how he has been sent by Manjusri to attend on the 
good friends, his perfections as a bodhisattuva, his desire to save the 
whole world. Then he talks to Sudhana. First he praises at great 
length the thought of enlightenment, which few have, using 
countless similes. Among these there is a reference to alchemy: 
there is a marvellous liquid a little of which will turn a vast quantity 
of bronze into gold, likewise a little of the thought of enlightenment 
will turn a vast quantity of ignorance into enlightenment. There ts 
a certain gem which produces the images of the Sun and Moon in 
India (i.e. on Earth), though their discs are 40,000 leagues away 
(this estimate of the distance is approximately correct for the Moon, 
not of course for the Sun); likewise the thought of enlightenment 
gem produces the image of the knowledge of the thus-gone, though 
this is (far away) in the range of the base of principles ‘sky’. 

Maitreya then opens the pavilion. It is as high as the sky and 
occupies the whole of space. It is full of beautiful palaces made of 
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precious stones. There is every kind of decoration: trees, birds, 
flowers, sculptures, paintings, mirrors, lanterns, music and so on. In 
the pavilion there are countless other pavilions all as beautiful as the 
original one. There is perfect interpenetration and non-obsu'uction 
between them. All are in one, one in all, yet not interfering with each 
othez, harmoniously interpenetrating. 

With Maitreya’s aid Sudhana concentrates and enjoys a glimpse of 
enlightenment: all obstructions disappear from his thought. He 
finds himself in all the pavilions simultaneously, and in cach one 
the bodhisativa Maitreya is engaged in good works in one or other 
of the worlds in the universe. For example he visits the hells 
(purgatories) in order to relieve the sufferings of those undergoing 
punishment there. Among the good works praised we find the 
‘worldly’ arts and crafts. The name Maitreya, from maitr, ‘benev- 
olence’ (or ‘friendship’) is explained. 

Maitreya having enabled Sudhana to see all these ‘arrays’ by the 
inconceivable artifice (maya) of his determining knowledge 
(adhisthana-jnana) says to him: ‘This is the principleness (dharmata) 
of these principles (dharmas). They have the characteristic of the 
appearance (pralyupasthana, or ‘manifestation’) of delimitation 
(visthapana): they are determined (adhisthita) by the knowledge of 
bodhisattvas. Thus they are not perfected (aparinispanna) in their 
own-being (svabhava), they are like illusions (maya, ‘artifice’), 
dreams or images (pratibhasas)’ (p. 524). 

When he comes out of this concentration Sudhana asks what 
‘freedom’ this is which he has seen with the aid of his good friend. 
He is told it is the ‘embryo of the arrays of self-possession without 
confusion entering the knowledge having as its support all the three 
times (past, future and present)’. — Where has this array gone? — 
Where it came from. — Where did it come from? — From the 
accomplishment of determining (fixing one’s attention on) the 
knowledge of bodhisattvas. It remains in that ‘determining’, has 
gone nowhere . .. . does not accumulate, is not immovable (na 
kittastha), is not in ‘being’ (na bhavastha) .... has no place. It is 
like an array (jala, ‘network’) of clouds of the dragons... . which 
rains without measure because it is possessed by the volition of the 
dragons, through the inconceivability of the domain of the dragons. 
Or it is like the artifice (maya) of a showman which comes from 
nowhere, etc. 
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Sudhana asks from how far Maitreya has come and is told that the 
‘going’ of bodhisattvas is without coming, without moving or staying, 
homeless and so on. Yet itis great compassion, great benevolence, etc. 
Sull, Maitreya says he has come from his birthplace, Katagramaka in 
Malata (in South India). There he has set up or exhorted various 
people in the doctrine and from there he has come here. On the 
other hand the birthplace of the bodhisattvas is wherever there is the 
thought of enlightenment. He has been born here in South India to 
help people and afterwards will go to the Tusita Palace, whence he 
will be reborn to become a buddha. Then he will again see Sudhana 
and Manjusri. 

Sudhana is then sent back to Manjusri, who congratulates him 
on having accepted the good friends and guides him in the conduct 
of all round benevolence (samantabhadra). Finally Samantabhadra 
himself appears to Sudhana (he is the last friend, No. 52), who sees 
his inconceivable ‘play’ (vikridita) consisting of showing the entire 
universe in his body and other marvels and himself attending on the 
Buddha Vairocana (‘Illumination’, the Buddha in his transcendental 
aspect). Sudhana thereby attains ten perfections of knowledge, such 
as pervading all the worlds with his body. Samantabhadra touches 
him on the head and he sees more marvellous ‘play’ in the worlds of 
all the buddhas. Samantabhadra gives him final instructions on the 
conduct of the bodhisattva and Sudhana attains all the powers ofa 
buddhaand becomes the equal of all the buddhasand bodhisattvas. The 
Sitra concludes with Samantabhadra reciting verses on the commit- 
ment of the bodhisattva, to honour the buddhas, praise the thus-gones, 
renounce evil, study and teach the doctrine, etc., and especially to save 
all beings. ) 

The Gandavyitha is usually assumed to reflect the idealist view, 
but perhaps makes nothing like a definitive statement of such a 
position. Since it is a literary and poetic work we should probably 
not expect to find in it clear philosophical formulations, and indeed 
the followers of the Madhyamaka school had no difficulty in interpret- 
ing it within the framework of their own outlook. It is the other main 
sutra of the idealist trend, the Sandhinirmocana, which seems for the 
first time to assert clearly that there is an absolute, ideal reality, that 
everything else is at best only a relative reality dependent on this, 
otherwise purely imaginary, and that the support of consciousness is 
nothing but consciousness. Unfortunately the Sanskrit text of the 
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Sandhinirmocanais not known to be extant, so we depend on Lamotte’s 
translation from the Tibetan. ! 

Lamotte believes that the Sandhinirmocana originated as a number 
of separate texts independentuly circulated, which at some stage were 
collected to forma sittra of moderate length (it is about as long as the 
old Mahaparinirvana Sutra, hardly ‘abundant’ though it appears to 
have been admitted to that class of Mahayana sittras). The result has 
no particular literary plan and is simply a series of independent 
dialogues making clear the current trend of ideas. The title means 
‘freeing the sandhi, where sandhi, ‘junction’, ‘connection’, means the 
intention with which the Buddha spoke, what he had ‘in mind’ in 
certain statements. The idea is that in certain statements in earlier 
sutras, particularly the Perfection of Understanding, what the Buddha 
really had in mind was not the literal, apparent meaning but a deeper 
implication. Thus the Buddha taught the Four Truths to those who 
became the founders of the early scliools (the *pupils’) and emptiness 
to those who were to initiate the Madhyamaka or early Mahayana 
trend. Finally, however, he taught that ‘all principles are without own- 
being, have not occurred, have not ceased, are calm from the begin- 
ning and extinct by nature’. Thus the Sua tells us (VIL. §30) that the 
Buddha ‘started the wheel of the doctrine’ three times with these 
teachings of increasing profundity. Even the last is liable to be 
misunderstood through being taken too literally (VII. $20), so that 
some hold the opinion of the non-existence of principles and deny 
all principles and all characteristics, including the ‘imaginary char- 
acter’ (partkalpitalaksana) , ‘dependent character’ (paratantralaksana) 
and ‘perfected character’ (partnispannalaksana) of principles. Yet there 
must be a dependent and a perfected character, otherwise the imag- 
inary character (which we seem to see in the world) could not be 
discerned. The Sandhinirmocana, according to its own statement (re- 
peated at the ends of chapters VII to X), is perfectly explicit, ‘has its 
meaning drawn out’ (nz/artha, cf. p. 146 above) and so claims to make 
everything clear and definitive. By presenting the correct interpreta- 
tion of the final (most profound) teaching it avoids the wrong 
opinion denying all principles and all characteristics, which some 
(would-be Buddhists) follow and by which others (of the early schools) 
are repelled from the doctrine (of the Mahayana), saying this 





1. Samdhinirmocana Sutra, Recueil de travaux..2¢. Série, 34e. Fascicule, Université de 
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(Mahayana doctrine) is the words of Death (Mara). (It is interesting 
to note the implication here of controversy about the early Mahayana 
or Madhyamaka, which the new trend now proposes to settle). 

The first part (chapters I to IV) might be regarded as texts of the 
Perfection of Understanding class (so Lamotte), but they have their 
meaning drawn out to the extent of giving explanations of statements 
of the Perfection of Understanding type instead of leaving apparent 
paradoxes. Moreover they seem to assert from the outset an ultimate 
reality (paramartha) as the basis of all that we imagine and as in some 
sense real and existing, though inconceivable and unstatable, a 
conclusion which the Perfecuon of Understanding and the 
Madhyamaka seem carefully to avoid. 

The three characteristics (/aksana) of principles already men- 
tioned are probably the most significant contribution of this Sutra 
to Buddhist thought. Of these the ‘perfected’ (parinispanna — 
Tibetan yors su grub pa) is the ultimate reality, the ultimate absence 
of own-being (paramarthanihsvabhavata — don dam pa no bo nid med 
pa nid) of principles (VII. §6) and the thusness (tathata—de bzhin 
nid) of principles (VI. §6). The ‘dependent’ (paratantra—gzhan gyi 
dban gi) is the conditioned origination of principles (VI. $5), their 
absence of own-being in occurrence (utpattli-skye ba) (VII. §5) and the 
range (gocara—spyod yul) of imagining (vikalpa—rnam par rtog pa) (VII. 
$25). The ‘imaginary’ (parikalpita — kun brtags pa) is the assigning of 
the convention of names of principles through ‘own-being’ or 
‘distinction (s)? for the purpose of the conyentuonal (agreed) usage of 
concepts (VI. §4) and their absence of own-being as characteristic 
(VII. §4). Itis the assigning of names to the range of imagining (VII. 
§25). 

The three characteristics are thus related to three absences of 
own-being in principles. In this context (VII. §6) it is also stated 
that the ultimate reality is the ‘pure support’ (uvisuddhalambana — 
rnam par dag pahi dmigs pa), 1.e. principles as the support of 
consciousness (at the ultimate level). It is natural to proceed from 
this to the discussion (VIII. §7) on the nature of the ‘range-disc’ 
( gocarabimba—spyod yul gzugs brnan), i.e. the mental image, of insight- 
concentration. Here it is said that such images are not different from 
thought and are only makings-of-consciousness (vijriaptimatra—rnam 
par rig pa tsam) . This last expression, which might also be interpreted 
as ‘mere products of the act of being conscious’, will be the subject 
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of much speculation later. It is further said here that the support of 
consciousness is only a making-of-consciousness. Consciousness and 
its ‘support’ (the support in it, of which it is supposed to be con- 
scious) are not different. This statement is generally taken to mean 
that the objects we think we are conscious of are nothing but our 
consciousness itself and as the enunciation of an idealist outlook. For 
these discussions it is worth noting that vijnapli is a causative form, 
grammatically, implying what is caused or made by the action of 
being conscious, as contrasted with simple consciousness, vijidna. 

In the fifth chapter of this Suérawe meetanother major idea of the 
idealist trend, namely its conception of the mechanism of the stream 
of consciousness (cf. the end of our Chapter Ten). [t is thought 
‘possessing all the seeds’ (sarvabijaka—sa bon thams cad pahi) which, in 
transmigration, grows through attachment to the materia! faculties 
with their ‘determinings’ (resolutions) and to the traces (vasana — bag 
chags) of differentiations (prapanca — spros pa) through the conven- 
tional usage imagining ‘signs’ and ‘names’. This consciousness 
(thought) is called ‘attachment consciousness’ (addnavijnana — len 
pahirnam par ges pa) and ‘home consciousness’ (dlayavijndna — kun 
gzhi rnam par ¢es pa), the latter because it unites with a body seeking 
a common security. These are descriptions of consciousness in trans- 
migration, with its ‘seeds’ (these are taken to be the latent ideas in 
it, through which it is productive), an elaboration of the old theory 
of consciousness. We are told here that the conception of an attach- 
ment consciousness has not been revealed to ‘fools’, lest they should 
take it to be a ‘soul’. 

In this connection we may notice that the Madhyamakas took a 
very different view of the question of which texts have their meaning 
‘drawn out’, are definitive, and of what the Buddha had in mind 
in various siira discourses. Thus Candrakirti' holds that the dis- 
courses on the ‘home consciousness’ are not ‘drawn out’ at all: this 
term is only a name for emptiness, used, provisionally covering what 
the Buddha ultimately had in mind, for the sake of those of limited 
understanding, accustomed to other ways of thinking; it may be 
compared with the term ‘person’ used in other discourses of the 
Buddha. For the Madhyamakas it is the Perfection of Understanding 
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texts which are drawn out, those of the ‘third starting of the wheel 
of the doctrine’, like those of the first, requiring their meaning ‘to 
be drawn out’. 

The Lankdavatara carries this doctrine a little further. It is much 
longer than the Sandhinirmocana (whichever of its various recensions 
be taken) and scems still more chaotic in composition, almost 
certainly because it grew gradually, collecting discussions on a great 
variety of topics which interested the idealist movement. The scene 
is set in Ceylon (Lanka), which the Buddha visits at the request of 
Ravana, King of the Demons, who has his capital there. However, 
nothing is heard of Ravana after the opening of the Suéraand Lanka 
is mentioned only once after the first chapter, as the place where 
the Buddha is teaching. In actual fact the Sutra is a simple dialogue 
between the Buddha and a bodhisattva named Mahamati (who is 
otherwise obscure). The ‘interesting’ setting was no doubt a later 
addition, along with some of the last chapters. 

The basic conception of the Lankavatara is that of ‘thought only’ 
(cittamatra): that there is nothing in the universe except thought (pp. 
62, 79, 111, 154, 176, 184, 186, 199), beings such as matter and the 
other groups are only imaginings in thought. This is a much more 

categorical statement of idealism than we find in the Sandhinirmocana. 

Thought may be differentiated into two aspects: (1) home con- 
sciousness (dlayavijnadna) and (2) mind (manas) and the 
consciousnesses of the six senses (of mind, sight, etc. — for this 
entire scheme cf. the Sthaviravada Abhidharma, (p. 293 above) (pp. 
290f.). These eight (principles) are sometimes called the eight 
consciousnesses (e.g. p. 126). At the same time the home conscious- 
ness is more fundamental, less ephemeral, than the others and 
seems to be practically synonymous with thought itself: the other 
seven are simply imagined and are to be abandoned in order to 
attain calm (pp. 221, 44ff.). All experiences, differentiated by the 
various kinds of consciousness, are simply waves in the ‘ocean’ of 
thought, or of the home consciousness. It is the imagining of subject 
and object, that which is conscious of and that of which it is 
conscious, which gives rise to the various kinds of consciousness as 
subjects and objects out of the home consciousness (pp. 37f. 46, 
48). This imagining of the various consciousnesses originates 
through the traces (vasanas) which have accumulated in the home 
consciousness during beginningless time (p. 38). When this imagin- 
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Ing ceases in the home consciousness, that is extinction (nirvana) 
(pp. 61f., 98f., 126f.). 

In chapter six the Lankavatara identifies the home consciousness 
with the ‘embryo of the thus-gone’ (lathagatagarbha) and, moreover, 
refers by name to the Srimala Sutra for the Buddha having spoken 
of this there (cf. our discussion pp. 380ff. above, where we did not find 
explicit mention of the ‘home’ consciousness, possibly because we 
depended on the Ratnagotravibhaga but perhaps because it really is not 
named and the Lankavatarais merely appropriating the account of the 
‘embryo’ and assimilating it to the new theory of the ‘home con- 
sciousness’). The home consciousness which is the embryo is a kind 
of medium with potentialities for bad (imagining) or good (calm), 
the seven other consciousnesses occur in it, leading to other princi- 
ples, including unhappiness, but when the truth ts understood all this 
ceases and it becomes pure. There is no ‘soul’ in it. Without it there 
could be no occurrence of principles. Nevertheless in one place (p. 
78) itis said that the embryo Is ‘emptiness’, is extinction — in order 
to underline its distinction from the Brahmanical ‘soul’ (probably 
referring to the theory of the soul being brahman, the ultimate being 
which underlies the entire universe). Here the Sitéra seems to draw 
back from a definitively idealist position towards that of the (early) 
Madhyamaka and to make it easy for the Madhyamakas to inierpret 
the whole text from their standpoint. The alternative position is 
apparently maintained later (p. 167), when itis said that the bodhisattva 
should not hold thatall principles are empty and without own-being, 
but rather that their own-being is like an artifice (maya, or ‘illusion’) 
or like a dream: in one sense they exist, in another they do not. 
Further on (pp. 198f.) we read that the Buddha’s doctrine goes 
beyond this duality of existing and not existing, and other dualities, 
all these being only the imaginings of thought. 

We are back at the question of ‘thought only’, as (in its pure 
nature) beyond existence and non-existence. All multiplicity is 
imagined by it, merely occurs in it. It is thusness (fathata), 
emptiness, the base of principles (dharmadhatu), the ‘substance 
made of mind’ (manomayakaya) (p. 154). 

The Abhidharma Sittra does not appear to have assumed the 
importance it might perhaps have claimed as a specifically Mahayana 
abhidharma. It enumerated the principles, in relation to the bodhisattva 
and his way, following earlier abhidharma traditions with the necessary 
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modifications to suit the latest trend. It evidently belonged to the 
idealist movement, discussing the home consciousness possessing all 
the ‘seeds’, etc., the home of all principles, the base (dhdatu) in 
beginningless time which is the support of all principles and also the 
approach to extinction. In practice this abhidharmaseems to have been 
overshadowed by the numerous systematic writings of the Mahayana 
philosophers of the new trend w ho followed, beginning with Asanga, 
who makes extensive reference to it at the beginning of his 
Mahayanasamgraha, taking his matrka from it. 


Asanga 


After the fall of the Kusanas and Satavahanas the feudalistic system 
developing in India was consolidated under the hegemony of the 
Gupta dynasty in the North and the Vakatakas in the Deccan 
(Maharastra and some of the surrounding countries), these two 
entering into a matrimonial alliance about the year 400, an alliance 
which proved enduring and stabilised both empires. Various schools 
of Buddhism received patronage from both royal families, no doubt 
following a policy of toleration. However, both were primarily 
committed to the new Brahmanism of the Puranas (which appear 
to have been largely rewritten in the 4th century, incorporating 
wholesale the mythology and theology of Visnu and Siva, whose 
worship became steadily more popular throughout the medieval 
period). Consequently it is likely that on the whole the Buddhists 
enjoyed less support than during the preceding period. In the far 
South the ancient Pallava dynasty strengthened Its power, conquering 
Andhra in the 4th century and stationing a viceroy at Dhanyakataka. 
This dynasty too was Brahmanical in religion and is not recorded to 
have given much support to Buddhism, nevertheless Buddhist institu- 
tions flourished in its realm, especially at the capital, Kanct. 

The Vakataka power was established about the year 250, the Gupta 
in 320 on the basis of a marriage between Candra Gupta, an obscure 
local ruler in Magadha, and a daughter of the ancient Licchavi 
aristocracy of the Vrji Republic (which, it seems, had been indepen- 
dent again in this period), Kumaradevi. It was not until about 350 
that Candra’s son, Samudra, established a wide paramountcy over 
North and East India in a remarkable series of military campaigns, 
and not until about 395 that his son, Candra II (‘Vikramaditya’), 
overthrew the Sakas of Western India and occupied Ujjayini, then in 
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many ways the cultural metropolis of India (especially in science and 
literature, particularly the theatre). 

Asanga was born about or after the year 290 in Purusapura, 
Kaniska’s capital in Gandhara (see po. 329 above), and died about 360! 
(some of the works of his younger brother Vasubandhu were known 
in China by about the latter date). Consequently he lived in a period 
of political instability before the new imperial system was completely 
established, though he may have lived to see the weak remnant of the 
Kusana kingdom invaded by Samudra Gupta and attached to his 
empire by a rather tenuous form of vassalage (to be made firmer by 
his son). Asanga founded a philosophical school of the Mahavana 
based on the idealist trend of the latest sutras, which we have just 
reviewed, called the Yogacara or alternatively (but probably only later) 
the Vijnanavada. The first name refers to the conduct of meditation, 
the second, ‘Consciousness School’, to the idealist outlook (con- 
sciousness only). According to the Buddhist traditions preserved in 
Tibet" Asanga was born in the time of a king Buddhapaksa and lived 
under his successor Gambhirapaksa, afterwards travelling cast to 
Ayodhya, living 12 years at Nalanda and dying at Rajagrha. The 
identity of these two kings has not been conclusively established, they 
may have been Kusanas. 

Asanga wrote possibly seven main works (a minor work ascribed 
to him is a verse summary of the content of one of the short 
Perfection of Understanding sitras, the Three Hundred or ‘Diamond 
Cutter’; it contains nothing of the new doctrines): a commentary on 
the Sandhinirmocanaand six independent books: Abhidharmasamuccaya, 
Dharmadharmatavibhanga, Madhyantavibhanga, Mahayanasamgraha, 
Mahaydnasitralankara and Yogacarabhiimisastra. There are traditions 
that some of these were really composed by Maitreya, but these may 
be held to have originated from the idea that that bodhisativa inspired 
Asanga with them (the traditions conflict: in China the last work is 
supposed to be Maitreya’s, in Tibet instead three of the others are). 
His authorship of the commentary also has been doubted. 

Asana is the systematiser of the idealist doctrines of the new trend 
and wrote comprehensively in such a way as to provide the school he 





1. His Yogdcarabhimisastra was wanslated into Chinese from 413 onwards. 


2. Taranatha pp. 107 ff. 
3. This may be by some earlier author. 
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founded with theoretical and practical treatises covering the whole 
field of Buddhism from the new standpoint. Thus the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya summarises the whole ancient system of the 
abhidharma as modified for the Yogacara: here we find the list of 
principles totals 100 items, of which the home consciousness is one, 
being the same as ‘thought’ and ‘consciousness of mind’ and, as 
in the Sandhinirmocana, ‘possessing all the seeds’ and ‘impregnated 
with the traces’.' The three ‘characteristics’ or (absences of) own- 
beings of all principles, of the Sandhinirmocana, are also noted and 
the bodhisaitua is briefly touched on, including his superiority to the 
‘pupil’. At the end of the text there are brief notes on debating 
and logic, giving the five steps of a proof and three means of 
knowledge (similarity having been dropped). These five plus three 
items are here collected and called ‘eight provings , implying eight 
parts of a complete proof, including the checks that it is not 
contradicted by any of the three means of knowledge, sensation, 
inference and reliable authority. 

In the Mahaydnasiitralankara (‘Ornament of the Mahayana Sutras’) 
Asanga appears as a strong partisan of the Mahayana, defending 
its sutras against the criticism that they are not the words of the 
Buddha. Only the Mahayana sitras contain the deepest teaching 
of the Buddha, the conduct to Buddhahood. This work summarises 
the practice of the way of the bodhisattva, including for example the 
thought of enlightenment, the perfections and the good friends, 
but it also covers the theory of the new trend (especially in its sixth, 
ninth and eleventh chapters). The ultimate reality (paramartha) 1s 
neither existing (sanf) nor not existing. Objects (artha) are-mere 
ideas (jalpa), thought only: when the dbodhisattva discerns this he 
perceives the ‘base of principles’ and is separated from the 
characteristic of duality, remaining in the base of principles. 
Freedom (moksa) is simply (-matra) the elimination of error (bhrama, 
or ‘mistake’) (VI). Buddhahood is all principles yet is nota principle. 
It is thusness (fathaia). It is neither being (bhava) nor non-being, 
therefore ‘undetermined’ (avyakrta). What has no occurrence 
(avidyamanata, from vidyate) (i.e. with its imagined own-being — 
Vasubandhu’s commentary), ultimately has occurrence (i.e. with its 


1. Abhidharmasamuccaya edited (from an incomplete manuscript supplemented by 
retranslations from the Tibetan and Chinese) by Pralhad Pradhan, Santiniketan, 
1950, 11f. 
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‘perfected’ own-being) (IX). Reality (/attva) is that which is always 
without duality, is the basis of illusion (bhranti, or ‘error’, ‘mistake’), 
is undifferentiated (aprapanca), cannot be expressed . . . nothing 
other than it occurs (vidyate) in the universe, though through delusion 
the world has abandoned the existing (sant) and superimposed 
(abhinivista) the non-existing (asant). On the one hand its type 
(akrti) exists (asti), on the other hand its being (Shava) does not 
occur (7a vidyate, but here this seems to be used as a synonym for 
‘does not exist’, perhaps under pressure of the metre), therefore 
‘existence’ (astitva) and ‘non-existence’ (ndstitva) (of it) is affirmed 
with reference to illusion (maya), etc. Here the arguinent leads into 
the theory of the three characteristics: everything knowable (jvieya) is 
included in (1) the imaginer of the unreal (abhittakalpa), which 
(itself) is neither real nor unreal, (2) the non-imaginer (akalpa) (i.e. 
thusness, transcendental knowledge, presumably the substance of the 
doctrine and the ultimate reality), and (3) that which is neither 
‘imaginer’ nor ‘non-imaginer’ (worldly knowledge, according to the 
commentary). This verse seems almost deliberately obscure and the 
commentary of Vasubandhu is curiously unhelpful. The imaginer we 
know from elsewhere to be the ‘dependent (paratantra) character. 
The non-imaginer is the ‘perfected’ (parinispanna). That which is 
neither of these should be the ‘imaginary’ (parikalpita), which could 
be identified with worldly ‘knowiedge’. However, after this verse 
Asanga works round to somewhat clearer statements about these three 
characteristics. The imaginary is the ‘sign’ (2z:itta, p. 399, or ‘cause’) 
of perception corresponding to the object of an idea, the trace of this 
(idea—commentary) and the ‘knowing’ thatarises from the trace; also 
it is knowing an object by its name and a name by its object. The 
dependent is the imaginer of the unreal, which is subject to various 
kinds of illusion (abhasa, false appearance) and has the characteristics 
of ‘subject’ (grahaka) and ‘object’ (grahya) (wo classes of the illusions). 
The perfected is the beingness (bhavata) of the non-being (abhava), 
which is the equality (samdnata,, sameness) of ‘being’ and ‘non- 
being’; it is the calming of what is not calmed and the non-imaginer 
. (XI). The style of these formulations indicates that Asanga was fond 
of a certain mystification, with apparent paradoxes.' 


————— 
1. The difficulties of interpretation may lend support to those who believe this work 
is not by Asanga but by some earlier writer. 
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Itis the Madhyantavibhanga (or -vibhaga), ‘Discrimination of the 
Mean and the Extremes’, which is the most fundamental philosoph- 
ical work of Asanga and clarifies his position among the schools of 
Buddhism. Here he gives his own conception of what is meant by 
avoiding the extremes ‘it is’ (or ‘exists’ — asti) and ‘it is not’: all 
Buddhists were agreed that these were to be avoided but they 
disagreed as to precisely which the extremes were: Nagarjuna gave 
a different interpretation from the early schools and even among 
these the Sarvastivada differed from the others. Asanga now asserts 
that these earlier Buddhist interpretations are incorrect, so much 
so that the Madhyamaka doctrine on the one hand and that of the 
early schools (especially the Sarvastivada) on the other are actually 
themselves the two extreme opinions which the Buddha intended 
to avoid. He opens with the categorical statement that the imaginer 
of the unreal (abhittaparihkalpa) exists (ast). Vasubandhu in his 
commentary points out that this contradicts the opinion that all 
principles have no own-being in the sense of being completely non- 
existent: here the imaginer at any rate is understood to exist with 
its own-being. It also contradicts the opposite opinion that various 
principles exist, by referring to these as ‘unreal’. Asanga continues 
that no duality occurs (vidyale, again probably meaning the same 
as ‘exists’) in it, but ‘emptiness’ does occur (exist), whilst the 
imaginer occurs (exists) in emptiness. The imaginer is conscious- 
ness (vijidna). Emptiness is synonymous with thusness, the “point 
(limit) of reality’ (bhutakoti), the signless, ultimate reality, the base 
of principles. Emptiness can, however, be defiled (not in reality but 
by the imaginer). If it were not defiled all beings would have been 
freed (already); if it were pure, exercise (to attain freedom) would be 
futile. 

The* Dharmadharmatavibhanga (or -vibhaga) supplements this 
philosophical discussion as an account of the ‘Discrimination of 
Principles (dharma) and Principleness (dharmata)’. The latter is the 
ultimate reality, the unsynthesised, exunction. ‘Principles’ are the 
synthesised, transmigration, illusion (bhranti). Every principle (here 
the ‘dependent’) is on the one hand a mere dependent principle 
and on the other (when viewed with true understanding, ultimately) 
it is principleness, which is thusness. These are the two-‘characteris- 
tics’ of principles of the Sandhinirmocana,; the third, being ‘imaginary’, 
is totally unreal and is not considered here. The correct view of 
principles thus leads to the knowledge of extinction. 
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The home consciousness receives full treatment in the 
Mahayanasamgraha, ‘Compendium of the Mahayana’. It has to be 
assumed, according to Asanga, as a morally indeterminate ‘home’ 
containing all the ‘seeds’ (bya) of future events, despite their 
contrary characters. Also it is the resort (asraya) of the knowable 
(jneya), i.e. the basis of the possibility of being conscious. It is also 
called the ‘attachment consciousness’ because of its attachment to 
the senses. The home consciousness is the cause of defilement, 
receiving the traces and retaining the seeds of this. The seeds are 
neither identical with nor different from the home consciousness: 
it is furnished with them but they are not separate from it. They 
enable it to imagine principles. There is reciprocal conditionality 
between it and them. The home consciousness is the same as 
‘consciousness’ in general and as ‘thought’. ‘Mind’ (manas) on the 
other hand is distinct (contrary to Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada 
theory and perhaps to all schools of early Buddhism), being the 
consciousness of each of the six senses. This is ‘starting’ (pravrtti, 
i.e. active). Here again there is reciprocal conditionality between 
this ‘active’ consciousness and the home consciousness. There are 
further descriptions of the seeds, which are momentary but form 
a continuous scries, are morally good or bad, dependent on a 
complex of conditions and productive of their individual specific 
results. Actions (moral) leave enduring traces in the home con- 
sciousness, which eventually produce their results, though in 
themselves, as traces, they are morally indeterminate. In another 
chapter the Mahdydanasamgraha deals with the ‘substance of the 
doctrine’ (dharmakaya), i.e. the ultimate reality. The ‘clan’ (gotra) 
is there described as the seed of this in a living being. 

The Yogacarabhiimisasira is several times longer than all these 
other works combined. In part it appears as an expansion and 
reworking of the Abhidharmasamuccaya, arranged within the frame- 
work of the stages (‘floors’) of the way of the bodhisattva, which, 
however, is set out in conjunction with the inferior ‘floors’ of the ways 
of the pupils and isolated buddhasand of Buddhist theory (abhidharma) 
in general (with special reference to the functioning of conscious- 
ness and of course modified according to the new doctrines of home 
consciousness, etc.). The work opens with an account of the con- 
sciousness of the senses. (‘first floor’), goes on (at greater length) 
with the mind (‘second floor’), and then the processes of meditation, 
leading up to the way(s). The opening ‘floors’ constitute a substantial 
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work of abhidharma overlapping the scope of the ancient T7ipitakaand 
the latest Mahayana sutras. Asaniga shows particular interest in the 
various (wrong) opinions of numerous schools of philosophy, on 
which he follows basically the Brahmajala Sitra (see above 138 ff.) but 
makes various additions to this, bringing it up to date, and in logic 
and debating. Revising his doctrine of the proof in the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya (if we are right in assuming that to be the earlier 
work, an assumption for which this logical doctrine is our main 
evidence) he here gives a proof in eight steps: (1) statement, (2) 
middle term, (3) example (udaharana), (4) agreement (sarupya of 
examples), (5) difference (vairiipya), (6) sensation, (7) inference, 
(8) reliable authority (aptagama).' In this scheme he rather 
unobtrusively carries outa revolution in the doctrine of proof: he has 
discarded the old steps four and five, the application and conclusion, 
evidently as redundant against steps one and two (the conclusion is 
the original statement; the application is nothing but assigning the 
middle term to the minor term or subject). Whether Asanga himself 
was the innovator who first did this is not certain: we find thata 
Vasubandhu (probably the Vasubandhu who was Asanga’s brother) in 
writing on logic makes the same innovation and in fact reduces the 
proof to three steps only. Possibly the two brothers worked together 
on logic, with Vasubandhu (as we shall see) going furthest in this 
field. In place of these redundant steps Asanga proposes checking the 
examples systematically, implying an empirical enquiry, or at least 
studying the results of empirical enquiries, into the evidence for 
the relation between the middle term and the major (M and P) 
by the two inductive methods of agreement and difference. 

Coming to the three means of knowledge which he accepts, 
Asanga defines sensation as that which is direct (aviparoksa), not 
judged (reasoned) or to be judged (anabhyuhitanabhytthya) and 
without error (without illusion). Inference is knowledge ef an 
object through imagining. It depends on various relations: character- 
istic, own-being, action, predicate (dhannatas), causation (hetuphalatas) * 

Everything we have noted so far is included in the first of the five 
books of the Yogacarabhumisastra. The remaining four books constitute 
commentaries of several kinds on this basic one. 


1. Srutamayibhimi, p. 356 of T 1579. Sanskrit MS in Patna. 
2. Ibid. pp. 357-8. 
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The Theory of Knowledge 


How do we know anything as true or valid? Why should we accept 
some statements or doctrines and reject others? What constitutes 
proof, whether in private study or ina public debate? We have seen 
that Buddhist philosophers were from time to time—perhaps all the 
tume—concerned with these fundamental questions on which all 
knowledge and all philosophy must be based. The Buddha himself, 
as we found in Chapter Five (particularly pp. 130 ff., cf. also Chapter 
Four, pp. 100f.), derived his knowledge from experience and the 
investigation of the empirical evidence thus acquired; he had no use 
for authority and recommended his followers to proceed as he had 
done, relying on first hand experience and not accepting things 
merely because even he himself taught them. He allowed that his 
doctrine should serve as a guide, and no doubt believed it would stand 
any amount of empirical checking by his followers (that it was 
‘verifiable’), but this was evidently to provide a short cut to help others 
(instead of leaving them to learn the ‘hard’ way by trial and error) 
and did not affect the fact that each must ascertain the truth for 
himself individually if he was really to attain enlightenment. 
Subsequently the Buddha’s followers found themselves in an 
apparent dilemma: they were to rely ultimately on experience, yet 
they attributed complete authority to the statements of the Buddha 
as handed down to them in the 7Tripitaka. They had at least two 
alternative means of knowledge, experience (i.e. sensation) and 
whatever they might deduce from it and authority (of a reliable 
person, i.e. the Buddha). Of course there ought to be no possible 
discrepancy between these two: the Buddha’s words proceeded 
from experience and the laws of nature (he held) do not change, 
therefore anyone else’s experience must lead to the same conclu- 
sions. In practice, however, there were certain difficulties. It was 
agreed that learning the truth from experience was nc easy matter— 
the Buddha himself pointed out that some philosophers had jumped 
to wrong conclusions on the basis of incomplete investigations—and 
as time went by the Buddhists became less and less confident of the 
ability of any but very exceptional persons (i.e. the rare buddhas) to 
make important discoveries independently. This was hardly the view 
of the Buddha himself, since he speaks quite freely of *“sramanas or 
brahmans’ discovering, for example, the conditions of origination of 
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principles (not of buddhas only). Nevertheless it led gradually to the 
Doctrine of the Buddha (his recorded statements) becoming not 
merely a guide and the basis for the study of life and experience but 
rather the almost exclusive subject of study itself. At the same ume It 
was found after the lapse of some centuries that there were possibili- 
ties of varying interpretations of the Buddha's statements. It was this 
latter fact and the schisms it led to among the Buddhists which 
produced the formal logic of the schools (see pp. 287ff. above) and 
the abhidharma as restatements of the doctrine in strictly formalised 
language, where every term is defined. These studies established 
certain techniques of deduction: what propositions were consistent 
with the accepted statements of the Buddha? All this scholasticism 
produced reactions at times in favour of going back to the original 
sittras and making a deeper study of their meaning, and no doubt 
appealing also to experience and independent study (how otherwise 
could new sitiras have been composed and eventually accepted by some 
as Statements of the Buddha?). The main results of it were a science 
of logic and debating and (by reaction) the critique of the 
Madhyamakas (Nagarjuna). 

This science developed in spite of the Madhyamaka critique and 
gradually became more rigorous. Inevitably the means of knowl- 
edge came to be studied as a prerequisite for debating and 
investigations, since what constitutes acceptable evidence would be 
a matter of controversy between the schools, especially between 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists. We have noted these developments 
in the last Chapter and in the work of Asanga. Vasubandhu, it was 
observed, went further in this particular study. 

Vasubandhu (or rather several Vasubandhus) has been the 
subject of much controversy among modern scholars, concerning 
the number and chronology of the philosophers of that name. It 
is agreed that one of them was Asanga’s brother, but then we have 
the problem, not yet solved, of which of ‘Vasubandhu’s’ works were 
written by this one. We can rely only on probabilities. Since (it is 
agreed) Asanga ‘converted’ his brother to his own views, those 
works which show a close correspondence of doctrine to Asanga’s 
may well be his brother’s contributions to the founding of the 
school (this is not of course conclusive, it is adopted here as a 
working hypothesis merely). Tradition records affirmatively that the 
commentary on the Madhydntavibhanga is by Asanga’s brother and 
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it would seem likely that the other commentaries on works of Asanga 
are by this Vasubandhu. There seems to be hardly anything in them 
which goes outside Asanga’s doctrine. Two other works likewise 
bring practically nothing new: the Trimsikakdrikaprakarana and the 
Vimsitkakankaprakarana. The first, the ‘Treatise of Thirty Verses’, isa 
brief summary of Asanga’s doctrine which became very popular in the 
school as a textbook. Its main argument is that the allegedly real 
‘soul’ (aiman) or ‘principles’ (dharmas) of other schools of philoso- 
phy are nothing but the changes (parinama) of consciousness. The 
‘perfected’ and the ‘dependent are neither different nor not differ- 
ent, one cannot be perceived without the other. This ultimate reality 
is thusness and the fact of (there being) only makings of conscious- 
ness (vijnaptimatrata) . The second, the “Treatise of Twenty Verses’, is 
a piece of polemic against the views of other schools (fortunately 
Vasubandhu added a prose commentary to explain the concise vers- 
es). He begins by rejecting the doctrine that thought, mind and 
consciousness are identical and goes on to argue that the makings of 
consciousness are possible even though there are no real objects for 
them to derive from, just as in dreams objects are seen without 
deriving from realities. Although there is nothing but the makings of 
consciousness the different streams of consciousness do affect one 
another—one person can influence another. 

‘Vasubandhu’ is known to have written two works on logic, of 
which unfortunately nothing survives but fragments of one of them, 
which happen to be quoted by later writers. That these were written 
by the brother of Asanga! is made possible by their agreement in 
reducing the old five steps of proof to three. One might note the 
logically formulated polemic of the ‘Thirty’ as evidence of its 
author’s interest in logic. Of one of the two works nothing is known 
buta bare reference. The other was entitled Means of Debate, Vadavidhi, 
indicating (as did that of the first also) that the subject was the debate 
(vada). It was arranged in two sections: proof (sadhana) and refutation 
(dusana). The means of knowledge were treated under ‘proof’. Reduc- 
ing the proof to three steps, Vasubandhu says that the last two steps 
of the old proof were redundant (and the first three wrongly defined, 
so that he must redefine them). On the whole, however, he follows 
the * TarkaSsastra (e.g. the ‘canon’ of the middle term, the sophistical 


1. The main alternative is the author of AK Bhdsya. See below. 
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refutations), with some exclusion of what seemed to him superfluous 
and some clarifications.’ 

There is however one other major innovation in the Vadavidhi, 
though we do not know the position of the * Tarkasastra on this point 
since it belongs to the missing part of that text. Vasubandhu accepts 
only two means of knowledge: sensation (praltyaksa) and inference 
(anumana). Introducing the subject he says that proof is used for 
instructing or convincing another person; for instructing oneself the 
means of knowledge are to be used. Thus the latter topic becomes 
independent of proof and gains in importance. His definitions are: 
sensation is consciousness (vijndna) on account of an object (artha). 
He clarifies this as that it must arise trom the object only and that it 
must exclude consciousness depending on imagining and on the 
conventions of language (therefore a sensation cannot include the 
name of the object, itis a pure sensation). Inference is the cognition 
(darsana) of a necessarily related (nantartyaka) object for someone 
who knows this (necessary relation). It is explained that an object 
which does not occur without a certain other object is necessarily 
related to it, for example smoke is related to fire. Through the 
relation one can conclude to the presence of an object not actually 
sensed, by sensing its characteristic (the middle term)—if one knows 
the relation. Vasubandhu’s reasons for rejecting the third means of 
knowledge, reliable authority, do notseem to have been preserved. He 
probably held, as some others did, that it was not an independent, 
distinct means but, if true, merely the record of some person's 
sensations in the past and of his inferences. Thus it was no more than 
these two and added nothing to what was learned from these. 

As to the steps of proof, the statement is the expression of what is 
to be proved (sadhya) , the middle term is the expression ofa predicate 
(dharma: in logic this term is used for qualities or predicates, contrast- 
ing with dharmin, ‘subject’, and not in its usual Buddhist sense) 
universally concomitant (avinabhavin) with what is like that (/adrs; 1.e. 
like what is to be proved, namely the major term, the predicate of the 
statement, ‘P’), the example (drstanta) is the evidence (nidarsana) of 





1. Vasubandhu's logic has been resuscitated by Frauwallner: WZKM Vol, 40, 1933; 
281 ff. However, The Vadavidhiand Vadavidhana must be by different authors, for 
Dinnaga criticizes the former, as not by his teacher, but accepts the latter. The 
Vadavidhi may thus be by Asanga’s brother. 
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the relation (sambandha) between these two (i.e. of the universal 
concomitance, avinabhava, between the middle and major terms, 
whatever is M is also P and whatever is not M is not P). 


Sautrantika Epistemology: Vasubandhu IJ and Dinnaga 


A Vasubandhu of the Sautrantika school, generally dated in the 5th 
century, wrote a critique of the Sarvastivada (Vaibhasika) Abhidharma 
in the form of a commentary (Bhasya) on the Abhidharmakosa (it 
is not clear whether the karikas of the Kosa itself are also his or were 
compiled by an earlier writer). For the date we may tentatively 
follow Frauwallner (On the Date... of Vasubandhu), who distinguish- 
es this Vasubandhu (II) from the brother of Asanga (who certainly 
lived no later than about the middle of the 4th century, see p. 414 
above), divides the life of ‘Vasubandhuw’ according to Paramartha 
into two lives and deduces from it that Vasubandhu II lived in 
Ayodhya and was at ‘the climax of his fame’ (p. 32) during the reign 
of the Gupta emperor Skanda Vikramaditya (a.p. 455-67). 

By definition the Sautrantikas reject the Abhidharma (of the 
Sarvastivada from which they seceded, see pp. 329, 400 above) and 
regard only the Sura as authoritative for the doctrine of the 
Buddha. Yet evidently they found it necessary to do more than Just 
ignore the Abhidharma discussions: they must define their own 
position on the controversial questions. To this end, Vasubandhu II 
reviewed the entire system of the Abhidharma, including the ‘Great 
Commentary’, and criticised it by quoting the Sutra. The subject is 
presented from the standpoint of the ‘discrimination of principles’ 
factor of enlightenment (see pp. 96-7 above) and the definition is 
accepted that a principle is that which has (maintains) its own- 
characteristic (svalaksana, cf. p. 309 above and 449 below) (p. 2). The 
first chapter being set out under the heading of the eighteen bases 
(p. 293 above) deals particularly with problems of sensation, percep- 
tion and the processes of consciousness, all of which bear directly on 
epistemology, distinguishing for example the sense-object or datum 
(visaya), as (instrumental) cause (karitra, cf. p. 327 above), from the 
support (alambana) perceived by thoughts and by mental principles 
(p.19). In discussing whether the characteristics such as imperma- 
nence are really principles (dharmas) , Vasubandhu rejects the sugges- 
tion by saying there is no means of knowledge (pramana) to establish 
it, specifying sensation, inference and reliable tradition as the three 
means (p.76). He accepts the four conditions (p. 217 above) and 
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finds a sutra (probably apocryphal) to support their enumeration 
(p.98). 

The same Sautrantika Vasubandhu seems to be the author of a 
treatise on (moral) action, the AKarmasiddhiprakarana, of a critique 
of the Brahmanical Samkhya system, the Paramarthasaptatika, and 
of the Vyakhyayukti on interpretation and teaching. 

Dinnaga (also written Dignaga) according to Buddhist tradition 
was a pupil of a Vasubandhu. Since he wrote a commentary on the 
Abhidharmakosa Bhasya, the Marmapradipavrtti (extant in Tibetan), 
it appears he was in fact a pupil of the Sautrantika teacher. He also 
wrote a commentary on the Vadavidhana (both text and commen- 
lary appear to be lost), implying that the Sautrantika Vasubandhu 
was the author of that work on logic and epistemology. In his 
Pramanasamuccaya, moreover, Dinnaga quotes the Abhidharmakosa Bhasya 
as an authoritative work and shows that his own doctrines are 
consistent with it. The statements of Vacaspatimisra and others that 
Dinnaga was a Sautrantika thus seem correct (on this question the 
Thesis of the author's student Dr. A. Singh Moriya, 1978, on the 
philosophical standpoint of Dharmakirt, deals exhaustively with 
the evidence and concludes that both Dinnaga and Dharmakirti 
were Sautrantikas). 

Dinnaga was born in the Pallava country at a place called 
Simhavaktra, near Kanci, the capital (according to Taranatha). Be- 
coming a Buddhist monk, he joined a community who turned out to 
be of the Vatsiputriya school. He was puzzled by their doctrine of a 

‘person’ which was neither the same as the groups nor different from 
them (pp. 234-5 above), not being able to discover any such person. 
Accordingly he left them and in due course met Vasubandhu and 
studied with him (in Ayodhya or before Vasubandhu settled in 
Ayodhya?). Dinnaga lived mostly in Kalinga (modern Orissa) in an 
excavated rock dwelling, but visited Nalanda, by this period the main 
centre of Buddhist learning and a great university (cf. pp. 336, 356 
above). There he found students and established his new doctrines of 
the theory of knowledge, leaving a tradition of teachers to perpetuate 
it. Eventually he returned to Kalinga, where he is said to have written 
his final, definitive work, the Pramanasamuccaya. He afterwards toured 
again, especially in the South, but ended his days in Kalinga, in a 
remote forest dwelling. 

Apparently through studying the Sautrantka critique of Abhidharma, 
Dinnaga developed the epistemological ideas of Vasubandhu II into 
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a general critique of knowledge. We cannot make any assured progress 
in philosophy, or, therefore, in the practice of Buddhism which is 
founded on knowledge of the truth, unless we first ascertain what 
sources of knowledge can be accepted. The theory of knowledge 
therefore becomes the basis of all study and of all practice; it replaces 
the old Abhidharma enquiries, going to the root of all philosophical 
problems. Even the sutras cannot be accepted without question, as the 
Buddha himself had indicated (see p. 130 above and AI 189, II 191, 
T 26 No. 16, A Course in Indian Philosophy p. 47). Therefore the means 
of knowledge (pramanas) must first be studied, in the light of which 
claims to truth may be examined. Starting from Vasubandhu’s 
Vadavidhana, therefore, Dinnaga later reworked his theory in a more 
consistent manner as basically a theory of knowledge, not primarily 
of logic or debating. The Buddha himself is assimilated to this 
conception as being simply the means of knowledge themselves (not 
as conferring any additional truth on them, not as an additional 
means). This revolutionary theory was elaborated by later Sautrantikas 
such as Dharmakirti and Dharmottara, but the impression made by 
it was so great that Buddhists of other schools also took it up and tried 
to assimilate it to their own doctrines. Sthaviravadins in South India, 
Ceylon and Burma studied the works of Dinnaga, Dharmakirti and 
others and incorporated a version of the means of knowledge and 
of what is known into their sub-commentaries on the T7ripitaka. 
Mahayanists of both the Madhyamaka and Yogacara traditions and of 
the later syncretistic schools wrote commentaries on Dharmakiru, 
endeavouring to interpret him consistently with their special 
doctrines. The non-Buddhist Jainas, Vaisesikas and Saivas also 
borrowed wholesale from Dinnaga and Dharmakiru. 

At least fourteen philosophical works are believed to have been 
written by Dininaga, besides which he seems to'be the author of 
some hymns in praise of the Buddha and of a commentary on some 
hymns by a fellow student. It is remarkable that not one of these 
works seems now to be available in the original Sanskrit, so 
thorough were the Turks in their holocaust of Indian libraries. Six 
of the philosophical works are available in Tibetan translations, one 
of these in Chinese also, and three further philosophical works in 
Chinese translations. Fortunately about thirty later Buddhist works 
on’ Dinnaga’s doctrines are extant in Sanskrit (mostly preserved in 
Tibet), which include numerous quotations from Dinnaga’s works. 
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About forty-five more such works are preserved in Tibetan trans- 
lations, showing the sustained study of epistemological problems in 
the Buddhist schools over a period of seven or eight centuries in 
India, before the great Buddhist universities there were destroyed 
under the Turkish terror. In Tibet the study was pursued under the 
auspices of the syncretistic Madhyamaka of Haribhadra down to 
modern times. The Tibetan Trpitakaattributes some further, probably 
apocryphal, works to Dinnaga, as usually happens with famous teach- 
ers (e.g. Nagarjuna). Two of these are extant in Sanskrit (one with 
a Chinese translation also). Of these, the very short Yogavatara on 
ultimate reality, thusness or the ‘perfected’ according to the Yogacara, 
seems in fact to be by one Dharmendra, named in the Sanskrit 
colophon of one version, the Yogavataropadesa. The 
Prajhaparamitapindarthasamgraha is a set of kankas summarising the 
contents of the Perfection of Understanding according to the Yogacara 
standpoint but accepted as authoritative by the syncretistic Madhyamaka 
philosopher Haribhadra (end of the 8th century), who moreover calls 
its author Dinnaga. Haribhadra follows the epistemology of 
Dharmakirti, but these ‘kanikas’ have nothing to do with the theory of 
knowledge or anything else in Dinnaga’s works and seem to be 
apocryphal or by another author of the same name. Through the work 
of Kitagawa and Hattori especially, a large number of Sanskrit quota- 
tions from Dinnaga’s most important work, the Pramanasamuccaya, 
have been replaced in their proper places according to the Tibetan 
translations, so that we can now study the most essential parts of it 
in his own words. 

Dinnaga’s brief commentary Marmapradipa Vriti on the essentials 
of the Abhidharmakosa Bhasyais available in Tibetan, but his commen- 
tary on his teacher’s Vadavidhana seems to be lost. Other lost works 
known from references include critiques on the three Brahmanical 
schools, Samkhya, Vaisesika and Nyaya. The very brief Samanyaparzksa, 
criticising the ‘universal’ of the Vaisesika doctrine, supposedly a 
‘reality’, is available in Chinese. 

The ‘Critique of the Three Times’ (Traikalyapariksa) extant in 
Tibetan, is a curious piece of polemic against Brahmanism, specif- 
ically against the doctrine of the absolute brahman as interpreted 
by the grammarian Bhartrhari. In his great work on general 
linguistics, Vakyapadtya, Bhartrhari relates the concept of time to 
the brahman, which for him is the absolute ‘speech’ (Sabda), the 
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ultimate reality out of which everything in the universe has evolved. 
Time is cne of the powers causing the appearance of all the 
‘features’ of the universe out of the speech brahman. Dinnaga took 
a passage of about 35 verses from the Vakyapadiya (Ill, Prakirnaka, 
Sambandhasamuddesa 53ff., etc.) and by altering only about two 
words converted it into a proof of the unreality of time, as’ 
something purely imaginary. Bhartrhari’s discussion here is on the 
relation of speech to objects and Dinnaga repeats from it that 
understanding produced by speech is as if imposed on reality as a 
condition produced from objects (arthas) (53), which is similar to 
his view in the Pramdnasamuccaya that words do not refer to real 
objects. In the same way, such ideas as being and non-being are 
imagined. The idea of a sequence in time Is based on those of past 
and future non-being and thus is also imaginary (Bhartrhari had 
intended here that on the basis of time, which is a real power, be!ng 
and non-being are only imagined). This critique by Dinnaga 
resembles those of Nagarjuna that our concepts do not apply to the 
real world, or the general Buddhist critique that everyday concepts 
do not refer to the ultimately real principles. 

The ‘Trunk and Tail Treatise’ (Hastavalaprakarana), extant in 
Chinese and Tibetan translations, considers the nature of the 
objects supposed to exist in everyday discourse. According to 
Dinnaga they are only concepts. What we suppose we sense is always 
analysable into something else or into smaller parts. As to the 
theories of ‘atoms’ as ultimate, indivisible, real particles, we cannot 
sense these, moreover they are inconceivable, because however 
small they are supposed to be they must still be imagined as having 
parts, for example an atom must have an East side and a West side. 
Therefore the universe of everyday ciscourse is nothing but con- 
cepts; he who seeks freedom must know ultimate reality. The 
curious title of this work is no doubt an illustration: the parts of 
an elephant (cf. the Uddna story, 68-9, of the blind men and the 
elephant). 

The ‘Treatise on Concepts Based on’, (* Upadayaprajnaptiprakarana), 
extant only in Chinese, distinguishes three kinds of concepts: 
(1) wholes (in space), (2) series (santana, in time) and (3) situations 
(avastha, in both). These cannot be said to be the same as or different 
from their parts. Only real principles (dharmas) are the same as or 
different from one another. The concepts are only makings of 
consciousness based on the principles, which alone are real. 
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The ‘Critique of the Support’ (Alambanapariksa) is extant in Chi- 
nese and Tibetan and two or three quotations from it in Sanskrit. 
Though atoms cause a making of consciousness (vynapti) through a 
sense-faculty, they are not the datum (sense-object, visaya) of it, 
because they do not have the same appearance as it, as for example 
in the case of the sense of sight (producing consciousness of sight) 
(1). Awhole (aggregate of atoms) also is not the datum, because it 
is not real (cf. the Treatise on Concepts Based On) and Is not (as a 
whole) the cause. Thus neither the atoms nor the whole ts sensed. 
Nor do we sense the combination of atoms and a whole, because every 
object is manifold and we thus sense only a part of it. If atoms were 
the data, a jar and a dish would look alike, because their atoms are 
alike. The shapes are only in the appearance of the objects (artha), 
notin the atoms. When the atoms are removed the consciousness may 
remain, although there is no object present: The object (artha) isa 
visible datum (7ripa) to be known internally, which appears as if 
external, because it is a visible datum in consciousness and because 
itisa condition (pratyaya, the support, alambana, condition, Vrttt) for 
this (6). The support condition, which is always internal, appears 
with consciousness in invariable concomitance and there is the 
duality that consciousness both appears as if it were the external 
object (being the support, as condition) and is produced by it. The 
datum and the sense-faculty function as reciprocal conditions and 
consciousness occurs depending on them. (What this datum Is, Is 
clarified in Dininaga’s discussion on sensation as a means of knowl- 
edge in other works). 

Dinnaga’s main contribution to philosophy is found in three 
extant works on logic and epistemology. The first of these is the 
short but momentous ‘Drum of the Wheel of Middle Terms’ 
(Hetucakradamaru), available only in Tibetan. This is a basic con- 
tribution to the doctrine of proof: a table (the ‘wheel’) showing how 
middle terms in proofs can be either valid or invalid. It makes clear 
the implications of the ‘canon’ of rules for the middle term and 
exposes the true nature of sophistical refutations. The text is 
accompanied by a diagram (the table) to illustrate the concomi- 
tance between the middle and major terms as indicated by examples 
of the two kinds—by agreement and by difference. In three 
horizontal columns we have the middle term (1) present in the 
agreeing examples, (2) absent from the agreeing examples, (3) present 
in some, but not other, agreeing examples. Three vertical columns 
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intersecting with these are for the middle term (1) present in the 
different examples, (2) absent froin the different examples, (3) 
present in some, but not other, different examples. This covers all 
possible cases, and it is clear that of the nine possibilities, for which 
Dinnaga inserts concrete illustrations, i.e. present in the agreeing 
and in the different examples, and so on, only two show the middle 
term valid: those at the top and bottom of the central vertical column. 
Those middle terms in the middle of the first and third vertical 
columns are wholly contradictory. Those at the four corners are 
uncertain, as they overlap into both kinds of example; that in the 
centre is also uncertain, since it is not present in any example at all, 
of either kind. The minor term is assumed constant throughout, the 
middle and major terms are varied in order to fit the various possibili- 
ties. The nine cases are of course equivalent to nine proofs, two of 
them valid and seven fallacious. A little study with this table (for 
which we have no space here) will show that the sophistical refuta- 
tions are mostly attempts to overthrow a valid proof of the type shown 
at the bottom of the central column: in such a proof any example of 
M is also an example of P (these are the ‘some agreeing’ examples) 
and any example of not P is also an example of not M (these are the 
different examples), but there are, besides these, examples of P which 
are not M (these are the ‘other’ agreeing examples—they ‘agree’ with 
P). The proof is valid because whatever is M is P. It is not necessary 
that whatever is P should be M, so the last kind of example is 
irrelevant to the argument, though it may be used sophistically to 
baffle one in debate. The fallacies (uncertain middle terms) at the 
bottoms of the other two columns are also not always obvious and 
similarly repay study. 

The ‘Introduction to Method’, (Nyayamukha), extant in Chinese, 
which appears to have been written after this work of clarification 
of the proof, is a comprehensive manual hike the * Tarkasastra or the 
Vadavidhi. It follows the same arrangement as these, two sections, one 
on proof and one on refutation. The means of knowledge are 
discussed at the end of the section on proof. The content, however, 
differs from the Vadavidhi on almost every detail; with improved 
definitions and of course the use of the ‘wheel’. The proof has three 
steps, as in the Vadavidhi but rearranged: (1) middle term, (2) 
example, (3) ‘thesis’ (paksa, replacing the ‘statement’ but equivalent 
to it). There are as in the Vadavidhi two means of knowledge, 
sensation and inference, ‘reliable authority’ or ‘reliable speech’ and 
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‘similarity’ being held to be included in inference (where true). 
Dinnaga’s definitions of the two means he accepts are new and show 
the starting point of his new theory of knowledge. 

Sensation is knowledge without imagining. This is explained 
here as the knowledge (jnana) without imagining (avikalpaka), not 
through the metaphors (upacara, more strictly ‘transfer’) of dividing 
(bheda) by classification (visesana, distinguishing or distinction) or 
words (abhidhayaka, wording, naming), which happens in each of the 
senses with reference to objects (artha): visible object (ripa), etc. 

Inference is knowledge through a middle term. It cognises a 
subject as belonging to a class, to the class of things having that 
particular characteristic (the middle term). The subject will belong 
to other classes also if other characteristics are selected. Whereas 
inference cognises only characteristics of classes, sensation cognises 
only the ‘characteristic’ of the object itself, of the object in itself, 
not classified (which presupposes imagining). Classes are imagined 
by the intellect, they do not exist objectively. 

Dinnaga says here that there is nothing else knowable except 
these two—objects in themselves and classes. Each of the two has 
its own separate means of being known and these two means of 
knowledge are thus completely distinct, they cognise two entirely 
different things. Sensation relates to objective reality but stops short 
at it because it cannot classify or even name its objects, which would 
necessitate ‘imagining’. Real objects remain unclassifiable particu- 
lars. Inference is restricted to imagining (words and classifications) 
and deals in classes having no objective reality, it cannot reach real 
objects. 

Here we can leave the Introduction to Method, since Dinnaga 
develops these doctrines further in his last great work, which was 
the definitive statement of his views. In between he ts believed to 
have produced the *Hetumukha, now lost, in which he studied the 
problem of meaning, to which he was led by his enquiry into the 
means of knowledge. What is the relation between words and 
objects? Having rejected the theories of other schools, that classes 
existed in objective reality, and the assumption that our concepts, 
or words, relate directly to real external objects, he requires a new 
theory of meaning. 

Although words do not relate directly to external reality, Dinnaga 
came to admit an indirect relation. Words, which imply classifica- 
tions, make dichotomies in the totality of knowledge: though they do 
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not relate directly to objects it may be allowed that (at most) they 
exclude a part of the totality, negate part of it. The meaning of a word, 
the relation between the word and objects, therefore, may be defined 
as ‘the exclusion of what is other’ (anydpoha). Here, by negation, or 
‘dialectically’, it may be possible to bridge the gap, which had 
appeared absolute, between the two universes of our experience, the 
real universe of sensation and the unreal universe of our imagining. 

In the final work, in which, as Dinnaga says, he collects and 
summarises the ideas scattered in earlier writings, the whole theory 
is presented under the title ‘Compendium of the Theory of 
Knowledge’ (Pramanasamuccaya). Apart from quotations it is now 
available only in two Tibetan translations. Instead of logic or proof 
or debating it is now the more fundamental theory of knowledge 
which is the real subject of investigation, and proof merely an 
incidental part of the doctrine of inference. 

The work opens with a salutation to the Buddha as the personifi- 
cation of the means of knowledge, desiring the welfare of the unt- 
verse, the teacher who has succeeded in becoming ‘well-gone’ himself 
and who saves others. In explaining this, however, Dinnaga says that 
the acquisition of what is knowable depends on the means of knowl- 
edge. Therefore he must refute the many erroneous views on this 
subject and demonstrate the true means. In fact it is sensation and 
inference which alone are to be relied on, the Buddha being—f this 
salutation is more than poetry—the illustration of these two and his 
authority, along with the authority of the tradition of what he said, 
deriving from them. 

Dinnaga then proceeds to the question of the discovery of what 
is to be known, which depends on what the means of knowledge 
are. There are only two means (1.2), because of the two character- 
istics (laksanas), ‘own’ (particular) and ‘universal’, of what is to be 
known and because there is nothing else to be known except these 
two. The own-characteristic (svalaksana) is known by sensation. The 
universal-characteristic (samanyalaksana) is known by inference. 
Moreover no third means of knowledge is needed to connect these, 
nor for recognition or memory, for any attempt at connecting 
anything is simply inference. To suppose further means to know 
what is known (in recognition) would lead to an infinite regress. 
Also the means would become innumerable if special means were 
defined for every special kind of knowledge. 
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Sensation is excluding imagining (kalpanapodha) (1.3), imagining 
being here defined as uniting something with a name (word), a class, 
a quality (guna), an action ora ‘substance’ (dravya). Here the further 
category of ‘relation’, is rejected, there being just distinguishing by 
the five kinds of predicate mentioned. Where there is any imagining, 
that is not sensation. Sensation is described according to the senses 
(aksas> pratyaksa) (1.4), not to the data (visayas, sense-objects), since 
the latter might be common to more than one sense, to both a sense 
and consciousness and to different ‘streams’ of consciousness (‘per- 
sons’). Here the Abhidharma (Sarvastivada Vijnanakaya, T 1539 p. 559b) 
is quoted for the explanation that in sensation and in consciousness 
of sensation one is conscious of for example blue, but not of: “It is 
blue”. In the object (artha) one has perception, (samjna) of the object, 
but in the object one does not have perception of a ‘predicate’ 
(dharma, here presumably in its logical sense, see p. 423 above, but 
even if it meant ‘principle’ the same would be true, for to bring it 
under a principle would be to name it, etc., which 1s ‘imagining’; 
‘blue’ in any case is not a principle, only ‘visible object’ is). 

Apparently referring to Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya, p. 34, 
that the ‘five bodies of consciousness’ (of the five senses) ‘have an 
accumulation (sa7icita) as their support’ (individual atoms being 
invisible), apparently implying something imagined, namely many 
as one, Dinnaga explains that there is the range (gocara) of the 
universal here because it is produced by many objects (arthas) even 
with reference to its own-object. But it is the range of the universal 
only because it is produced by many ‘substances’ (dravyas, many 
atoms) through the particular sense (own-sense), not because of 
imagining no difference between different things (there is only one 
object sensed and imagining is not coming in to compare different 
objects and say they are the same). In this connection 
AbhidharmakoSabhasya p. 7 is quoted: “These (five bodies of con- 
sciousness) have own-characteristic data according to the own- 
characteristic of a sense entrance, not according to the own- 
characteristic of a substance.” (This implies as stated above that 
what is sensed, and is thus projected into consciousness, is not a 
plurality of substances, atoms, but a simple datum, an ‘own- 
characteristic’ without imagining.) 

A ‘faculty’ (sense organ) does not have comprehensive access to 
the many aspects (riipas) of a subject (dharmin, here the logical term 
is used, meaning that which possesses predicates: in sensation there 
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is no such subject, which is given only by imagining, by trying to put 
together several aspects as belonging to a ‘subject’). The range ofa 
faculty is an aspect to be experienced on its own and indescribable 
(anirdesya,because it is without imagining, without words) (1.5). 

Besides sensation of the ‘five senses’ there is mental (:mdnasa) 
sensation (of the mind, manas, as sixth sense), which is ‘own- 
experience’ (svasamvitli, ‘own’ here in the sense of ‘internal’) of 
an object (artha), or of desire, etc., without imagining (1.6). Its 
‘support’ (alambana) is from a sense datum (visaya), without imagin- 
ing, starting from a feature of experience; or own-experience such as 
desire, without regard to the (other) senses. 

The experience of an object (artha) by a student (yogin, especially 
the Buddhist student in meditation), when it is not interfered with 
by the instruction of a teacher, is also sensation (1.6). (If the student 
is only reflecting on some instruction, it is imagining, not yet 
sensation in his own experience). 

In itself, imagining (kalpand, as an object) may also be accepted 
(as a mental sensation, like desire), but not of course in distinguish- 
ing an object of imagining, because that would be the acuvity of 
imagining (vikalpana) (1.7). Imagining is not sensation when it 
refers to its object, just as desire is not (sensation, not itself an object 
when it refers to an object desired). 

Illusion (such as a mirage), knowledge at the ‘concealing’ level 
of truth (imagined objects superimposed on reality), inference, that 
which is inferred and remembered desire (etc.) are obscure 
‘semblances’ (abhas) of sensation (false sensations) (I.7-8). (The 
reference to ‘concealing’ implies that sensation works at the 
ultimate level, knows ultimate realities, on which of course imag- 
ined objects are often superimposed, whereupon it is no longer 
pure sensation ‘excluding imagining’.) The ‘result’ of the means 
of knowledge is the same as the means of knowledge itself, because 
it is a cognition (pratiti) possessing the ‘act’ (of knowing) (1.8, the. 
act, vyapara, is not real, since it would imply an agent (person, etc.), 
whereas in reality there are only the principles). The ‘result’ simply 
bears an image of what is known and is understood as including 
the ‘act’ of knowing it. But this is only imposed on the means of 
knowledge, just as an effect has the aspect of its cause. 

Finally, own (internal) experience is a variety of sensation and 
the ‘result’ may be considered to be an aspect of this (I.9). In fact 
knowledge occurs having two ‘semblances’ (or ‘images’, .abhasas). 
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There is the image of knowledge itself (as knowledge) and the 
image of the datum. (There are two images: knowledge of the 
datum and knowledge of the knowledge of the datum; the latter \s 
‘own (internal) experience’, cf. I.11-2.) The ‘result’ is then the own 
(internal) experiencing of this consciousness having both images. 
This is because the determining (as desirable, etc.) of an object 
(artha) also possesses the aspect (riupa) of the object. When a knowl- 
edge with its object is known as object, there is also the corresponding 
own (internal) experiencing determining that it is desirable or 
undesirable. (The ‘result’ is the internal experience of the object as 
desirable, etc., but the object is simultaneously there just as the 
object, simply with its ‘aspect’. 

When what is to be known is an external (bahya) object (artha) 
only, the means of knowledge is simply there, as the feature (akara, 
peculiarity) of the datum (I.9). (Presumably when there is-no 
accompanying internal desire, etc.) In this case the own (internal) 
experience is only there being an image, through which the object 
is known. For the brighter the feature of the object, the stronger 
the cognition of the datum as ‘aspect’ of the object. 

The ‘image’ is what is to be known and is both the means of 
knowledge and the ‘result’. Therefore these three, the means 
(grahaka, sense function), the feature to be known and the 
experience = result, are not separate from each other (1.10). This 
first chapter continues with critiques of the accounts of sensation 
given by the Vadavidhi and by the Nyaya and other schools. 

There are two kinds of inference, for oneself and for another 
(according to Dharmottara, Nyayabindutika, p. 42, Dinnaga was the 
first to introduce this distinction). That for oneself is that which 
experiences an object (artha) through a middle term (or charac- 
teristic, inga) which has three aspects (II.1-2). (That for another is 
communicating such an inference to another; sensation cannot be so 
divided because it cannot be communicated.) The ‘result’ is as before 
(in the case of sensation, the same as the means of knowledge). 

Inference cannot work on the objects of sensation (because it 
always generalises, universalises). It can refer to the instrumental 
cause (karana) as the ‘seen’, etc., but not to the own-characteristic of 
what is seen. When we say ‘It is blue’ we are using a universal name 
and what we express has a different aspect from the (particular) own- 
characteristic (II.3). 

The sentence of a reliable person may be of the nature of 
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inference if it has in common with it not being contradicted 
(avisamvada) (II.5a-b). And if this is so it is because it was based 
on sensation (did not, therefore, refer to the metaphysical unseen 
substances of speculative philosophy). 

The three aspects are: occurrence in that ‘to be inferred’ 
(anumeya, i.e. the subject dharmin, which is to be distinguished by 
the predicate), also in what is like this (predicate), and non- 
occurrence in what is not (like this predicate) (II.5c-d). We need 
not observe all instances of what is like this, as long as we have some, 
because the non-occurrence of what is not like this in any instance 
whatsoever confirms the same. (We cannot in any case observe a 
whole class, which would be infinite in number, we have to proceed 
by.the exclusion of what is other, which will be discussed in Chapter 
V.) Middle terms which fail to satisfy all three aspects are of no use 
(fallacious arguments are here illustrated). Through the invariabil- 
ity (avyabhicara) of the middle term, which is seen elsewhere with 
the predicate, there will be implication (of the predicate) in the 
case of a subject established as connected with it (with the middle 
term) (II.11). 

It is not the case that many predicates are known through one 
middle term. Those which follow the middle term are known, 
excluding others (II.13). We can know severally the characteristics 
of a lotus, first that it has a scent, then an agreeable scent, then 
a more specific scent not found in non-lotuses (II.14). Otherwise, if 
there were no exclusion (if inference were simply positive like sensa- 
tion), either nothing would be known or everything would be known 
(11.15). (Inference consists in making dichotomies.) This knowledge 
is based on exclusion, not on the supposed universals (II.16). Only 
some of the predicates of the middle term are used for the purpose 
of that which is to be inferred, others are irrelevant (II.17). 

Inference for others makes public to another (as in a debate) an 
object which one has experienced oneself (III.1). (This is not strictly 
inference but only communicating an inference, however:) we have 
called it so by transfer, naming the effect after its cause. Again it will 
be defective if we do not mention the three aspects. The statement of 
that which is to be inferred is not part of the proof, because it is in 
itself doubtful and is what has to be proved by the actual proof. If this 
thesis is already contradicted by an object of sensation, or by an 
inference, a reliable sentence or common usage we have a ‘false 
thesis’ which should be rejected. 
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The middle term as a predicate of what is to be proved (the subject, 
l.e. it is paksadharma) is of nine kinds as in the ‘Drum of the Wheel 
of Middle Terms’ (III.9). “That which is to be proved’ (sadhya), 
meaning a combination (of subject and predicate), by transfer and 
notin this primary sense may refer to a part, namely the subject only 
or the predicate only, as being ‘that which is to be proved’ (III.10). 
Because the debate is to be with a predicate (the middle term) 
established for both sides, it is unacceptable if for one or both it is 
contrary or not proved or not established as in the subject (III.11). 
Only a predicate of a subject can be a proof, and it proves another 
predicate. The ‘wheel’ is repeated as in the ‘Drum’ (III.21-2), but 
with one example changed. There are only two kinds of fallacious 
middle terms, the uncertain and the contradictory, again as in the 
‘Drum’. Refutation is simply pointing out that the opponent's middle 
term does not have the three aspects. 

When a middle term is established as a predicate of the subject, its 
other two aspects are shown by the example (drstanta, the ‘major 
premise’ step of the proof) (IV.1). The ‘example’ (major premise) 
is twofold as agreeing (sadharmya) and otherwise (different), being 
stated as the following of the middle term by the predicate to be 
proved (whatever is M is P) and, in the absence of the predicate 
to be proved, its (the middle term’s) absence (whatever is not P 
is not M) (IV.2). The predicate to be proved is shown as present by 
an agreeing example or as absent by a different example (IV.3). 
Contraposition in the stating of the different example is essential, 
otherwise one could not show that the middle term occurs only in 
the agreeing examples and does not occur in what does not have 
the predicate to be proved. (Absurd consequences of breaking this 
rule are illustrated; [V.4, the concept of ‘pervasion’, vyapitva, of a 
middle term by a predicate being used: i.e. the middle term need not 
pervade the predicate, but the predicate must pervade the middle tenm. 
This pervasion in fact excludes what is other, which leads us to the 
subject of the next chapter.) It is desirable to state both kinds of 
example to avoid uncertainty, although one may simply imply the 
other. There can be fallacious examples such as so-called agreeing 
examples where in fact the middle term is absent, or the predicate is 
absent, and so on. 

The verbal -(Sabda) is not another means of knowledge, for it 
likewise is through inference, as in the case of ‘artificiality’, etc. (as 
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middle terms), it expresses its own meaning through the exclusion 
of what is other (V.1). Speech refers to classes (jatis), not to partic- 
ulars (bhedas, the members of a class) , because these are innumerable 
and variable (vyabhicara); nor is it an expression of a class plus its 
union (yoga) with the members, because the sound (§rufi) is not many 
(prthak, thus capable of specifying the members separately) (V.2). 
What is true of ‘classes’ is also true of ‘substances’, ‘qualities’, 
‘actions’ and union with these, i.e. of words for these supposed 
categories. 

Speech of existence (i.e. of classes, etc.) states that a ‘substance’ 
(such as a pot) is subordinate to the own-aspect (svaripa, character) 
of a class (such as artificial), not that it is observed (saksat). There 
is no common location, there being no reference to members, 
because there is no indication (aksepa) of such a member as a pot 
included in it (in the class) (Vrtti on V.4). 

In expressing the whiteness of jasmine or of oyster shell (for 
example, speech applies simultaneously to a class and to what 
possesses it, Vrilz) .... (but) without the understanding there may 
be ‘excess’ (extending outside the natural class) when referring to 
a substance because of the ‘conferring’ (lending) of a quality (V.5). 
For example in the case of crystal taking the quality red from some 
nearby lac (there would be confusion and ‘excess’ if the under- 
standing could not discriminate the imposed, unnatural colour). 

A sound makes an exclusion of what is other (it does not 
positively refer to a class), for example referring to a place 
possessing ‘non-white’, that is not because of a class, because it is 
not a class, moreover there is uncertainty in indicating an object 
(V.11). Also from speech there is nota comprehensive access to what 
is expressed, which is manifold. It makes a meaning by demarcation, 
by conforming to its own-relation (simply in possessing that, V.9) 
(Vel2) eee For that is not entirely blue, nor is it entirely a waterlily, 
because what is expressed is a combination (V.15). (Many words 
may be used for one object expressed, but they do not exhaust it, 
their access is not ‘comprehensive’). 

A member (particular, part) is not abandoned by its own 
‘universal’, because there is the expectation (in the meaning) of 
only that (universal). Nor is it specified (accepted into the univer- 

sal), because of the occurrence of doubt. And there is oneness of 
meaning of both (particular and universal) in respect of their 


similarity (V.26). 
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Buta member excludes (apohate) the meaning of another member, 
because of there being contradiction (virodha) between them. (The 
members of a class exclude one another,) like the sons of a king in 
their different domains, or like the species of *treeness’ (V.28). 

There is facility (saukarya) of relation of a sound (to a meaning), 
and no variability, because it is not observed in the meaning of other 
speech (different sounds) and because it is observed in a part of 
its own meaning (V.34). ‘Facility’ here means certainty or decisive- 
ness. The knowables (jneyas) ‘treeness’, ‘earthness’ (solidity), ‘sub- 
stance’ and ‘existence’, if their order is reversed refer to an 
uncertainty whether the four are in the three, in the two, in the 
one, otherwise the sign refers to a certainty (V.35). (It is certain that 
‘treeness’ is pervaded by ‘earthness’, both by ‘substance’ and all three 
by ‘existence’; since existence is not pervaded by substance (there are 
qualities, etc., also), nor substance by earthness (there is also waterness 
or fluidity, etc.), nor earthness by treeness, there is uncertainty in the 
latter order. In other words, there is a hierarchy of classes through 
dichotomies or exclusions into substance and non-substance, earthness 
and non-earthness and so on. In each class the members oppose one 
another by exclusion and become classes themselves.) 

When it is not contradicted by sensation and when there is a 
pervasion which excludes what is other, so that the meanings 
different from that other are made non-different among them- 
selves, a predicate of a class (jali) is established (V.36). (i.e. the 
meanings different from some other meaning are grouped in a class 
pervaded by the excluding predicate, which makes them non- 
different among themselves). 

At the end of this presentation of the exclusion of what is other 
Dinnaga quotes some verses from Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, again 
showing his profound interest in that great Vedist work on linguis- 
tics and his desire to interpret its findings on the basis of Buddhist 
epistemology. 

In analysis (apoddhara), the meaning of a word is discriminated 
from the sentence: therefore the meaning of a sentence, called 
‘intuition’ (pratibha), is produced at first (V.46, cf. Vakyapadzyall.145 
ff.). (This ‘intuition’, ‘instinct’, ‘insight’ or ‘inspiration’, cf. p. 299 
‘ above, is for Bhartrhari the innate, instinctive understanding of the 
meanings of sentences among native speakers of a language, which 
resembles the instinctive behaviour of birds and other animals and 
the intuition of creative genius. Here it seems to be assimilated to the 
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ancient Buddhist theory of ‘comprehension’ with the ‘comprehen- 
sion of intuition’, the ‘knowing’ which makes other kinds of compre- 
hension possible (these include comprehension of meaning), the 
knowledge of knowledge, the power of understanding, the flash of 
enlightenment. According to Bhartrhari only complete sentences 
really have meaning, in actual practice, not words, but by analysis one 
can try to assign parts of the meaning of a sentence to the words in 
it, though this is an artificial procedure on the part of grammarians 
and words have no meaning in reality, in real life. People talk 
sentences, not words, and ‘word’ is an abstraction artificially analysed 
out by grammarians). 

An expression referring to ‘water’, for example, refers both to 
a drop and to a combination, it functions without regard to number, 
measure or shape (V.50=Vakyapadiya 11.160). The function of 
speech which is used referring to that which is distinguished by 
shape, colour or parts is not perceived actually referring to a 
(particular) part (V.51=Vakyapadiya 11.157). 

Thus speech approaches parts or particulars by means of 
exclusions, but it can never actually reach them, never reach the 
objects of sensation, because its meaning is always a class, however 
restricted. 

‘Similarity’ (upamana) is not a separate means of knowledge 
because it consists simply of speech plus inference ( Vriti after V.51). 

The sixth and last chapter deals with sophistical refutations, 
restating the corresponding part of the Introduction to Method. Thus 
of the six chapters the first is on sensation and the rest are all on 
various aspects of inference, which latter appears to reduce to ‘exclu- 
sion’. To each chapter critiques of other schools are appended. 

Sensation and inference are not absolutely separate, as inexpress- 
ible sense data and fictitious imaginings. Inference according to 
Dinnaga is controllable by reference to sensation, though it can never 
relate directly to it nor indicate any particular sense datum. Inference 
is exclusion, sensation is non-exclusion, but that itself is an indirect 
relation. Though every datum is different from every other datum, 
Dinnaga does allow the uncertain classes of inference an approxi- 
mate truth. The fire in the kitchen has something in common with 
a forest fire and presumably the generalisations of the Buddha about 
unhappiness, conditions, etc., have sufficient validity to serve as a 
practical guide, though always subject to verification through our own 


sensations. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE GREAT UNIVERSITIES AND THE MANTRAYANA 


The Development of the Medieval Schools—Dharmakirti and Pramana— 
Abhidharma in and after the 5th century—The Syncretistic Trend of 
Madhyamaka—Mantrayana—The Kriya, Carya, Yoga and Anuttarayoga Sys- 
tems—The Spirit of Destruction 


The Development of the Medieval Schools 


We have followed above the rise of the new schools_of the Middle 
Ages: the Madhyamaka and the Paramita, the Vijnanavada and the 
Sautrantika. Each of these produced a succession of teachers who 
continued to make refinements in the doctrines which they passed 
on to their students. A major part of their work consisted of criticism 
of other views, Buddhist and non-Buddhist, since the latest opinions 
and arguments had always to be met and the students in each school 
prepared for the public debates which were the life-breath of Indian 
philosophy. 

Almost from its origin Buddhism had been organised in the 
dwellings of its monks, in monasteries. Under the conditions of an 
increasingly academic tradition, needing large libraries of non- 
Buddhist as well as Buddhist texts of every school for reference 
purposes and systematically training its students as professional 
philosophers, it was natural enough that some of the greater 
monasteries should develop into what in modern terms would be 
called universities. Smaller communities of monks no doubt re- 
mained closer to the conditions of early Buddhism, their members 
concerned more with meditation than with theory, but the magne- 
tism of the great universities tended to draw the’ablest scholars and 
the keenest philosophers to them. 

The most famous of all the universities was Nalanda, a few miles 
north of Rajagrha, which seems to have owed its foundation to the 
fact that Sariputra had lived, taught and died there. Since Sariputra 
according to the tradition was largely responsible for the systematic 
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study of the doctrine and was particularly connected with the elabo- 
ration of abhidharma (see pp. 213 ff. above), this choice of a site for 
academic work would be appropriate. Whether his students continued 
his studies and a ‘school’ existed at Nalanda in the early centuries of 
the history of Buddhism is uncertain. It is only after the time of 
Kaniska I that it begins to be mentioned as an important centre of 
learning. The early Madhyamaka teachers and especially Nagariuna 
are supposed to have worked there. Dinnaga taught his new doctrine 
there, after which Nalanda remained the main centre for the study of 
the theory of knowledge. It was endowed by some of the Gupta 
emperors and attained its maximum size under the patronage of the 
Pala emperors who ruled Magadha and North Eastern India from the 
8th to the 12th centuries A.p. Some detailed descriptions of its day to 
day life have been left us by Chinese visitors and their statements, 
such as that several thousand monks and students resided there, that 
there were about a hundred lectures every day and a regular system of 
admission and registration of students, bear out the impression of 
high organisation given by the present majestic ruins. The Indian 
and Tibetan tradition records that its Library occupied three many 
storeyed buildings. 

In Western India Valabhi had become a centre second only to 
Nalanda by the 5th century, frequented chiefly by followers of the 
Sammitiya and Vijnanavada schools. Under the Pala patronage 
several other universities flourished in their empire alongside 
Nalanda: Vikramasila, Uddandapura, Somapuni, Jagaddala, Vajrasana 
(at Bodh Gaya) and Trikatuka being the most famous. The 
foundations at Dharmacakra (Sarnath) near Varanasi and at Jetavana 
near Sravasti (both receiving Gahadavala patronage during the 11th 
and 12th centuries) were less famous, though associated so strongly 
with the teaching of the Buddha himself. The colleges of Kasmira 
in the vicinity of the cities of Srinagari and Parihasapura are rarely 
distinguished by name but produced a succession of scholars of the 
early (especially Sarvastivada) and the Medieval schools. The main 
centre of the Sthaviravada was Anuradhapura in Ceylon. The South 
of India, though it produced so many. philosophers and scholars, 
seems to have been unable to resist the magnetism of the North and 
none of its centres of learning could rival those in the original 
homeland of Buddhism, to which its best students migrated. For a 
time Ratnagiri in Kalinga (Orissa) prospered (it could perhaps 
claim a connection with Dinnaga) but could not seriously compete 
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with Nalanda. 

It was in these great centres of learning that scholars elaborated 
the study of Abhidharma, Madhyamaka, Pramana and other sub- 
jects into a series of academic disciplines. They wrote introductions, 
commentaries on the difficult treatises of the great philosophers, 
monographs on special problems and critiques on the concepts and 
speculations of other schools. Some took up the study of linguistics, 
astronomy, medicine, music, painting, sculpture and other arts and 
crafts. Still others contributed to literature and literary criticism, for 
which they found their libraries made ample provision of secular 
poetry, drama and fiction. Among the literary critics we may 
mention Bhamaha (who applied the logic of Vasubandhu and 
Dinnaga, with modifications of his own, to the study of literature), 
Ratnasrijiana and Vidyakara, the last a connoisseur who made a 
remarkable anthology from the works of 250 poets. 

Of the Madhyamaka philosophers we may note Buddhapalita 
and above all Candrakirti (end of the 6th century), who produced 
the definitive working out of the doctrine of Nagarjuna. ‘Emptiness’ 
and the two levels of truth are here treated consistently and 
rigorously with no concessions to the logicians of Dinnaga’s school 
or to those who would mix the methods of the Madhyamaka and 
Pramana disciplines. Principles ‘exist’ at the concealing level, not 
at the ultimate level. He has a particularly interesting discussion in 
his Introduction to the Madhyamaka (Madhyamakavatara) on the 
‘false view of the existence of a soul’, which according to him is the 
source of all ‘faults’ (dosas) (karika 120 and the discussion connect- 
ed with it). This rigorous school of Madhyamaka is known as the 
Prasangika school to distinguish it from a compromise school which 
had arisen and which we shall discuss below. The name indicates 
that the only method used by these philosophers is that of drawing 
a ‘necessary consequence’ from an opponent’s position (in order to 
refute the latter). 

At the ‘concealing’ level of Madhyamaka discussion, concerned 
with the ethics of living in the world, we may note the work of 
Santideva (early 8th century) based on the ethical parts of the Sutras 
in relation to the conduct of the bodhisattva. Later Madhyamaka 
writers include Parahita (¢c. 1000) and Prajnakaramati (11th century). 

The study of Paramita was for a time carried on primarily by the 
school of Asanga rather than by the Madhyamakas. However, Arya 
Vimuktisena, a pupil of Vasubandhu I, wrote a commentary on the 
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Abhisamayalankara of ‘Maitreya’ from the Madhyamaka standpoint 
(says Haribhadra) and with reference to the Twenty-Five Thousand 
Perfection of Understanding (in effect a commentary on both texts 
simultaneously, showing their interconnection). A similar double 
commentary was written by his pupil Bhadanta Vimuktisena, deal- 
ing especially with the views of opponents. The later development 
of the study of Paramita, involving a syncretistic trend among the 
schools, will be taken up below. 

After Vasubandhu I the Vijnanavada tended to take his Treatise of 
Thirty Verses as their basic text and to write commentaries on that, 
though not neglecting the works of Asanga. There were ten famous 
commentators on the Thirty, among whom a certain Sthiramati, 
Paramartha, Dharmapala and Asvabhava were the most prominent. 
It was their work, synthesised in a translation by Hsiian-tsang, which 
became the basis of the very influential Vijnanavada school in China 
from the 7th century onwards. Sthiramati wrote a series of commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries on the works of Asanga. After the 7th 
century we have practically no information on the history of this 
school in India, chiefly because it did not become established in 
Tibet and its tradition has therefore disappeared. Some of its writings 
on Pramana are noted below. 

The most brilliant of these academic disciplines was that of the 
theory of knowledge. After Dinnaga, Sankarasvamin (followed 
much later by Jitari) developed the theory at an elementary level, 
distinguishing more kinds of fallacy in inference, whilst Isvarasena 
and especially Jinendrabuddhi, with his great commentary on the 
Pramanasamuccaya, carried on the study of the most advanced parts. 


Dharmakiti and Pramana 


In the 7th century Dharmakirti (perhaps a contemporary of 
Jinendrabuddhi since they do not appear to refer to one another’) 
took up the doctrine of Dinnaga and in effect completely reworked 
it, though his main work is presented in the modest guise of a kind 
of commentary on, or rather a supplement to, the Pramanasamuccaya. 
His object was to meet all the criticisms and difficulties that had 
arisen in the field since Dinnaga’s pioneering work. He was so 
successful that his seven treatises, regarded as a kind of ‘canon’, 





1. Hattori, however, suggests that Jinendrabuddhi followed Dharmakirti’s doctrine 
of pratyaksabhasa (Miscellanea Indologica Kiotiensia, 6-7, 1965, p.124). 
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were afterwards taken as the basis for the study of the theory of 
knowledge by most epistemologists and Dinnaga was comparatively 
neglected. Certainly he is one of the world’s greatest philosophers 
in his own right. 

Dharmakirti’s Pramdnavarttika, the great commentary or supple- 
ment we have just referred to, is in four chapters and does not follow 
Dinnaga directly. Perhaps Jinendrabuddhi had already provided his 
direct and systematic commentary expounding the actual words of 
Dinnaga in a manner accepted as standard, so that Dharmakirti 
could reasonably confine himself to new discussion but also restate- 
ments and reformulations such as seemed to him desirable. He 
begins (according to the order in which the chapters are usually 
taken, a matter which became controversial) with the subject of 
inference (for oneself), presumably as a prerequisite for all discus- 
sion on the theory of knowledge, as an enquiry into the nature of 
reasoning. All inferences, he finds, are based on either a charac- 
teristic of identity (‘own-being’) or a characteristic of causality (‘ef- 
fect’, from which one argues to its cause). Alternatively they may be 
negative (based on ‘non-perception’). In other words, we may perhaps 
say, all inferences are either analytic (the middle and major terms in 
fact characterise the same object, or rather an object and a part of it) 
or synthetic, or they are negations of these. The discussion on identity 
leads naturally into a discussion of the meanings of words and an 
exposition of the ‘exclusion of what is other’: this is the object of 
intellection as well as of words and the basis of inference. 

The purpose of inference is stated to be to enable one to act 
successfully in attaining various objects. Successful action is the aim 
of the investigation of the theory of knowledge. 

The second chapter deals with the theory of knowledge in 
general, a (valid) means of knowledge being defined as knowing 
which is not contradicted by experience, its correctness known 
through practice, and with the Four Truths. 

Sensation (the subject of the third chapter) is defined as being 
without imagining and without illusion. It is an ‘effect’ of reality. 
Sensation is established just by itself, by our awareness of sense- 
experience when we are not thinking at all. We cannot sense the 
same particular more than once, nor can we sense any relation 
among our experiences. Sensation is of the own-characteristic (the 
universal-characteristic is the ‘concealing’ object of inference). The 
object of sensation is the extreme particular, the real object, ultimate 
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reality. This is known to be ‘real’ because it is ‘efficient’, it produces 
effects. 

Inference for another (discussed in the fourth chapter) is 
communicating the three characteristics of a valid middle term to 
another person. It is of three kinds (‘own-being’, ‘effect’, ‘non- 
perception’) like inference for oneself and further has two ‘figures’ 
according as It is set out by the methods of agreement or difference. 
This gives six kinds, but Dharmakirti worked out further sub- 
varieties of the negative inference, eventually (in another treatise) 
eleven of them, negation of identity, negation of effect, negation 
of cause, negation of an ‘inclusive term’ and combinations of these, 
with the conditions for their validity. 

Dharmakirti's other works mostly overlap with the Pramdnavartlika 
or its parts, but the Santandantarasiddhi should be separately men- 
tioned as a monograph on a special philosophical problem: the 
inference of the existence of other minds than one’s own (i.e. 
against the solipsist position). Observing that our own purposive 
actions are preceded by intelligence (i.e. mental activity), when we 
see similar actions on the part of othérs we may infer that these 
also are preceded by intelligence, in other words that other minds 
exist. 

Dharmakirti’s doctrine is intrinsically difficult and also fraught 
with all kinds of possible implications. He himself did not write fully 
on every point raised or implied but left it to his students to 
continue the work. Among them, Devendrabuddhi wrote a com- 
mentary on Chapters II to IV of the Pramanavarttika, Dharmakiru 
himself having provided one only on the, first chapter. 
Devendrabuddhi's student Sakyabuddhi then wrote a sub-commen- 
tary on Dharmakirti’s commentary.on the first chapter as well as 
a new commentary on Chapters II-IV, thus completing the explana- 
tion of this great supplement to the Pramdnasamuccaya. At the end of 
the 8th century Dharmottara wrote excellent commentaries on 
-Dharmakirti’s more independent and more comprehensive works on 
Pramana, namely the Pramdnaviniscayaand the Nydayabindu, and also 
five monographs on such topics as the exclusion of what is other. 
Arcata or Dharmakaradatta, the teacher of Dharmottara, commented 
on the Hetubindu of Dharmakirti, a study of the middle term which 
covers part of the ground of the first chapter of the Pramanavarttika, 
and wrote two monographs (of which the Pramanadvitvasiddhi estab- 
lishing that there are only two means of knowledge appears to be the 
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same as the Pramananiarbhava published anonymously in 1969). 
Subhagupta, another teacher of Dharmotiara, also wrote five mono- 
graphs, including one to establish the reality of external objects 
(against the Vijnani wada) and two critiques, of Mimamsa and of 
Nyaya theology. Sankarananda (9th century), author of a most elabo- 

rate, though unfinished, commentary on Pramdnavarttikal, may per- 
haps be associated with the tradition of these three Sautrantika 
philosophers of Kasmira. Durvekamisra (¢ 1000) wrote very detailed 
and useful sub-commentaries on the commentaries on the Nyayabindu 
and Hetubindu just mentioned, which, being extant in Sanskrit along 
with the texts cominented on, serve even now as the best introduction 
to the Buddhist theory of knowledge. Jitari (10th century>—there seem 
to be two or three authors of this name), who wrote short introductory 
manuals and monographs, also appears to be a Sautrantika. So 
probably was Vidvakarasanti (¢. 1100), whose Tarkasopanais a simpli- 
fied students’ manual based closely on the Nyayabindu and 
Dharmottara’s commentary, but adding further sub-varieties of nega- 
tive inference from Durvekamisra or his unknown source. 

As was noted above when introducing Dinnaga, the impact of his 
ideas was such that several other schools borrowed them with suitable 
adaptations. The Madhyamaka Bhavaviveka adopted Dinnaga’s logic, 
as we shall see below, and was followed, with modifications, by several 
other syncretistic philosophers, among whom Santaraksita wrote a 
commentary on Dharmakirti’s Vadanydya on ‘defeat situations’ in 
debate and Kamalasila commented briefly on the Nyayabindu. Subse- 
quently certain philosophers of the combined Madhyamaka-Paramita- 
Mantrayana trend, such as Abhayakaragupta (12th century), wrote 
monographs on Pramana. 

After Dharmakirti had elaborated the doctrine so extensively, 
some Mahayanists proceeded to annex his theories and even his 
works wholesale. First Prajhakaragupta (late 7th century), regarded in 
Tibetan tradition as a combined Madhyamaka-Yogacara, wrote a long 
and digressive commentary or ‘ornament’ (alankara) on chapters II- 
IV of the Pramdnavarttika. He uses the Madhyamaka term 
dharmanairatmya (p. 116) and Mahayanism might be indicated by his 
addition of aparinirvanadharmatvatto the explanation of tayin, unless 
it means no more than that the Buddha remained in the world long 
enough to teach. The conjunction of sarvakarajnata and bodhisattvas 
(p. 146) suggests Mahayana. However, he cannot disguise the fact 
that Dharmakirti took Pramanasamuccayal. 1 simply as referring to the 
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Buddha and his teaching of the Four Truths, etc. At about the same 
time, the Mahayanist Karnakagomin enlarged Sakyabuddhi’s com- 
mentary on Pramanavarttika 1. Sub-commentaries were written on 
Prajnakaragupta’s work by his student Ravigupta, by the more polemi- 
cal Mahayanist Jinamitra (early 8th century, who insists that the 
second chapter was in reality intended to be the first, thus beginning 
the whole Pramanavarttikawith the bodhisattva doctrine and the nature 
of the Mahayanist Buddha) and by the Sautrantika Yamari (9th 
century, a truly enormous sub-commentary). The Sautrantika 
Jnanasribhadra, teacher of Yamari, commented on the 
Pramanaviniscaya, whilst Vinitadeva (8th century) had already supplied 
Vijnanavadin commentaries on the remaining five works of 
Dharmakirti. Two other Yogacara philosophers, Jnanasrimitra and 
his student Ratnakirti (11th century), wrote a large number of 
monographs to establish what they held to be the real views of 
Dharmakirti and Prajnakaragupta, against Dharmottara and also 
‘against the Brahmanical Nyaya. Manorathanandin (12th century?) 
contributed a relatively simple commentary on the karikds only of the 
four chapters of the Pramanavaritika, in Jinamitra’s order and aiming 
to establish the Vijnanavada doctrine. Moksakaragupta (¢. 1100) 
writing for students of Dharmakirti (verse 1) was probably a 
Sautrantika. In his introductory manual Tarkabhdsa he presents the 
views of various schools without offering his own comments. This 
manual is much more elaborate than the Nyayabindu and includes 
refutations of many non-Buddhist doctrines. He criticises Vijnanavada 
‘with features’ consciousness. 


Abhidharma in and after the 5th century 


We have already noted that the main centre of the Sthaviravada by 
this period was Ceylon and the Great Vihara there. The school 
continued to flourish in South India until at least the 14th century 
and also maintained some establishments in Magadha, besides 
which it became increasingly strong in various countries of South 
East Asia. This most conservative school added very little to the 
inheritance of doctrine which we have already reviewed. But alone 
among the early schools it has survived intact to the present day. 
Moreover no other form of Buddhism has preserved its ancient 
literature intact in the original Indian language, so that all serious 
research on Buddhism is dependent on the Pali sources. Besides a 
complete Tnpitaka, we have a complete-and ancient set of commen- 
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taries,' sub-commentaries on these from about the 8th century on and 
many other ancillary works for the study of the doctrine and of related 
subjects such as history and linguistics. The later philosophers of the 
school aimed at the further systematisation and clarification of the 
tradition they had received, though they carefully recorded old con- 
troversies and were also aware of the newer developments in other 
schoois, from which they occasionally assimnilated concepts which 
seemed useful. 

In the 5th century Buddhaghosa, besides translating most of the 
Old Sinhalese commenzaries into Pali for use in India, wrote the final 
great ‘book of the way’ (cf. p. 302 above), the Visuddhimagga. This 
covers a great part of the Abhidhamma as well as treating elaborately 
of meditation. According to Buddhaghosa the ‘own-being’ of 
principles is fully understood according to their ‘own-characteristic’ 
(svalaksana), this being the ‘characteristic’ of each-as recorded in 
the commentaries. He also calls it the ‘individual characteristic’ and 
the ‘synthesised characteristic’. This substituting of ‘characteristic’ 
throughout for ‘being’ or ‘existent’ (the bhava of the old 
commentarial tradition) appears to be a response to Nagarjuna’s 
critique. The ‘universal-characteristic’ (sd@manyalaksana) of principles 
is the three characteristics ‘impermanent, ‘unhappiness’ and ‘non- 
soul’ which they al! share (see Visuddhimagga pp. 107, 499, 501, 520ff, 
543). A contemporary, Buddhadatta, also from India, wrote an “Intro- 
duction to the Abhidhamma’ (Abhidhammavatara) in which he groups 
his material under five headings: thought, mental principles, matter, 
extinction and finally ‘concept’ (prajnapli), the last being whatever is 
not ultimately real.? Mahanama in the 6th century, commenting on 
the Patisqambhidamagga (p. 299 above), gives an alternative system of 
categories or ‘ways’ of the knowable, namely the synthesised (i.e. the 
principles), ‘change’ (vikdra, occurrence or origination of principles 
according to the second truth, etc., and their changing or being 
expended), characteristics (the ‘own’ and the ‘universal’), extinction 
and concept (PsA pp. 58, 523, 596). 

Ananda in the 8th century, in his sub-commentary on the 
Abhidhamma, besides further clarifying ‘concepts’ offers a definition of 


1. On the nature of the extant versions of these sce pp. 307 f. above. 
2. Fora review of the work of Sthaviravada philosophers on this see “The Concept 


of a Concept’. 
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one of them, ‘time’ (kala), as ‘not occurring’ (i.e. there is no reality 
corresponding to it) but providing or being perceived as a ‘receptacle’ 
or ‘locus’ in relation to the absences before and after of momentary 
events (Atthasalini T p.47 of Colombo edn.). This Ananda’s student 
Dhammapala (II) was the greatest author of sub-commentaries (and 
a sub-sub-commentary on Ananda’s work), rivalling Buddhaghosa in 
the extent and importance of his works. He also wrote a short manual 
of Abhidharmaas an exposition of the two truths (Saccasanhhepa), the 
ultimate, which concerns the principles, and the concealing, which 
concerns concepts, which are unreal (avastu). In his sub-commentar- 
ies Dhammapala II adapts the epistemology of Dinnaga: there are two 
means of knowledge, sensation, which excludes inference and knows 
the own-characteristic, and inference, which knows the universal 
characteristic (DT Vol. I pp. 191-2, Visuddhimagga T Burmese edn. p. 
888). Tradition (@gama) is included in inference. He argues, follow- 
ing Buddhaghosa, that the Buddha had actual sensation of the past 
and future because his thought was undisturbed (DT Vol. III p. 119, 
quoting Vakyapadiya 1.37 in support). The three universal character- 
istics, iImpermanent, etc., are not included in the five groups because 
they are without own-beings, but they are not separate from the groups 
because they cannot be perceived apart from these, therefore, they are 
concept ( Visuddhimagga T Burmese edn. p. 825). Thus the ‘universal- 
characteristic’ known by inference is ‘concept’ and the distinction 
between the two means of knowledge, with what is known by them 
as the two truths, is perfectly maintained. The anonymous Ganthipada 
on PsA, of about this date, follows the same doctrine on the means 
of knowledge (p.34) and states that extinction is attained through 
the knowledge of the two characteristics, own and universal (55ff). 

Among twelfth-century manuals of Abhidharma, the 
Paramatthavinicchaya of Anuruddha II is the most original, carrying 
to completion the programme of Buddhadatta under the same 
headings and with an especially elaborate working out of concepts. 
Discussing the two truths, he states that the ultimate is not 
contradicted by reality (and perhaps by sensation if we read sacchika 
here with one manuscript), whilst the’concealing is not contradict 
ed by agreed usage (1083-4). Kassapa’s Mohavicchedani is a very 
convenient and most comprehensive synopsis of the entire 
Abhidhamma and its commentaries, in the guise of a commentary 
on the original Mairka extracted again from the seven treatises of 
the school. An extensive literature of commentaries grew up around 
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the numerous Abhidharma manuals of this school, the most notewor- 
thy commentators being Mahabodhi, Sumangala and Vacissara. 

In the later Middle Ages the Sthaviravadins of Burma took the lead 
in Abhidharma. The most outstanding among them are Ariyavamsa 
(15th century), Saddhammalankara and Mahanama (16th century) 
and Tilokaguru (17th century). Their main objects of study are the 
four treatises Dhammasangani, Dhatukatha, Yamakaand Patthana, with 
their commentaries and sub-commentaries, and the aim is to work out 
completely the implications of the system. This tradition has contin- 
ued into the present century. 

Little is known of the history of the Sarvastivada in this period, 
since the school, and all the other early schools, was totally 
destroyed by the Turkish invasions of India. The final systematisation 
of their Abhidharma appears to have been carried out by Skandhila, 
Samghabhadra and Vimalamitra in the 5th and 6th centuries. The 
latter two criticise the Abhidharmakosa Bhasya of Vasubandhu II (p.424 
above) in order to reestablish the Abhidharma tradition of the 
Sarvastivadin ‘Vaibhasikas’. Vasubandhu was then defended by 
Sautrantika commentators on the Bhdsya, of whom the most 
important is Yasomitra (8th century). 

Besides these schools just mentioned, the Tibetan historian 
Taranatha tells us that the following early schools continued to 
flourish in the Pala Empire (i.e. up to the time of the Turkish 
satus Mahasamghika, Lokottaravada, Kaurukullaka, Prajnaptivada, 

Vatsiputriya and Sammitiya. Practically nothing of the history of any 
of these in this period is now known, only the names of a few of their 
followers who bappcnec afterwards to join the Mahayana. The same 
historian tells us! that the followers of the early schools, the Sravakas, 
still formed the majority of Buddhists in India in the 12th century, 
though he adds the claim that they acknowledged the greatness of the 
Mahayana and Mantrayana teacher Abhayakaragupta. 


The Syncretistic Trend of Madhyamaka 


Some followers of the Madhyamaka school were not satisfied with the 
purely critical philosophy of Nagarjuna, at least as interpreted by 
Buddhapilita, confined to drawing necessary consequences from the 
positions of opponents, showing that the concepts of philosophy were 
meaningless and leaving us, apparently, with a purely empirical 


1. Chapter XXXVI of Schiefner’s version. 
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enquiry. Bhavaviveka (or Bhavya), under the influence of Dinnaga 
and presumably at the end of the 5th century, wrote a series of works 
from a modified Madhyamaka point of view and established a new 
school which at once became very strong. Since Arya Vimuktisena (p. 
443 above) according to Taranatha was a nephew of Buddhapilita and 
a pupil of Vasubandhu (Asanga’s brother), we place him in the latter 
part of the 4th century. At the end of the 6th century Candrakirti 
upheld Buddhapalita by criticising Bhavaviveka. 

Bhavaviveka adopted the improved methods of logic, apparently 
from Dinnaga, and proceeded to set out independent proofs of the 
Madhyamaka doctrine. His school is consequently known as the 
Svatantrika, ‘Independent’, school: independent arguments and proofs 
could be set up, whereas the Prasangika school of Buddhapalita 
depended on the positions and arguments of others. His works 
include a commentary on Nagarjuna’s Milamadhyamakakarika, in 
which he argues against Buddhapalita that logical proofs must be 
elaborated in order to realise the full implications of Nagarjuna’s 
laconic statements. The Madhyamakahrdaya with its commentary 
Tarkajvala sets out the Madhyamaka doctrine of the ultimate reality, 
followed by a critique of the opinions of other schools: the Buddhist 
‘Sravakas’ and Vijiianavadins and the Brahmanical Sarmmkhya, Vaisesika, 
Vedanta and Mimamsa. The ultimate reality or ‘thusness’ is not an 
existing eternal entity like the brahman of the Vedanta and similar 
‘realities’ of other schools, although other philosophers have occa- 
sionally had correct intuitions and even given correct formulations of 
its nature. The fact of occasional agreements with Vedanta and other 
statements does not imply that the Madhyamaka doctrine is false (as 
critics of the early schools had suggested, holding that the Mahayanists 
had gone over to the Vedists with their conception of an ultimate 
reality and abandoned the doctrine of the Buddha). The Karatalaraina 
sets out the independent arguments for the Madhyamaka doctrine. 
Ultimately (at the ultimate level of truth) the synthesised principles 
are empty (of any own-being), because of their conditioned origina- 
tion (middle term), as things illusorily created (example; i.e. works 
of art, paintings, clay models and the like, which do not in fact have 
the real nature of the things they represent, women, elephants and so 
on). At the concealing level, on the other hand, the principles 
commonly accepted may be admitted. We do not contradict the 
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experience of the world but say that ultimately the principles of this 
experience are not real. The Vijnanavada is criticised for its doctrine 
of the ‘dependent’ (paratantra) as some kind of reality: if this ‘depen- 
dent’ is empty we agree, otherwise the siiirasare contradicted and the 
eternalist theory is implied. Ultimately also the unsynthesised prin- 
ciples are unreal, because they do not occur (middle term), asa flower 
of the sky (example: flowers do not grow in the sky). Here again the 
unsynthesised principles are regarded as real at the concealing level, 
so that at this level it is possible to attain liberation or extinction 
(nirvana) through understanding. Again the Vijnanavada doctrine of 
thusness as ultimate reality, empty but nevertheless real (ultimately), 
is criticised as leading to Brahmanism. Thus the extremes of exist- 
ence (or ‘reality’) and non-existence are to be avoided and are refuted 
by logical argumentation. 

The work of Bhavaviveka was continued especially by Avalokitavrata 
(probably 8th century) in a vast sub-commentary on his commen- 
tary on the Milamadhyamakakanka, defending him from the crit- 
icisms made by Candrakirti. 

In the 8th century lived two Buddhist philosophers whose work 
was of decisive importance for the development of the doctrine and 
also in the more practical field of spreading it, Santaraksita and his 
pupil Kamalasila. They were followers of the Svatantrika-Madhyamaka 
of Bhavaviveka but went much further than him in accepting the 
methods of Pramana discipline, now improved by Dharmakirt. We 
have noted above that both of them wrote commentaries on works of 
Dharmakirti, Bhavaviveka on the other hand appears to have been 
critical of Dinnaga as a follower of a different school, a Sravaka, and 
to have adopted only such methods of logic as were generally ac- 
cepted, leaving aside Dinnaga’s special doctrines. Santaraksita is 
basically a Madhyamaka (he rejects the Vijnanavada explanation of 
the nature of the ultimate reality) but he departs from the usual 
Madhyamaka doctrine that principles can be taken as existing as 
commonly accepted at the concealing level, substituting the explana- 
tion of sensation given by the Pramana writers (the objects sensed are 
not in fact the principles they are imagined to be, are not the direct 
meanings of our words). From this point of view he wrote a new 
textbook on Madhyamaka, the Madhyamakalankara. A much more 
remarkable work is his Tattvasamgraha, a kind of encyclopaedia of 
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Indian philosophy giving critiques (parzksd) of 26 ‘realities’ (fattva), 
1.€. ultimate realities, first causes, categories and the like, covering the 
whole field of Indian philosophical speculation and leaving only the 
Buddhist doctrine of conditioned origination, as understood by 
Nagarjuna, as valid, assimilated to Dharmakirti’s theory of knowledge. 

It was Santaraksita who was responsible for the definitive establish- 
ment of Buddhism in Tibet and his philosophy has formed the basic 
theoretical outlook of Buddhists in that country ever since. Buddhism 
of various schools had spread into Tibet some time earlier than this 
(we have no space here to embark on a history of Buddhisin in Tibet), 
but it was only after the bodhisattva Santaraksita had been invited by 
the Tibetan government that an effective and lasting school was 
established in a Tibetan monastery. Leaving this monastery in the 
hands of properly qualified Tibetan monks he returned to India, but 
is said to have predicted a schism and left instructions that his pupil 
Kamalasila should be invited to settle the controversy. 

Kamalasila wrote a very thorough commentary explaining his 
teacher’s JVattvasamgraha and another on his Madhyamakalankara. 
In due course he was invited to Tibet, whose Buddhists had become 
divided, in fact because simultaneously with the missions of Indian 
Buddhists there the Chinese Buddhists of the Dhyana (Ch’an, Zen) 
school were spreading their own version of the Buddhist teaching. 
Briefly, the position of the Dhyana (‘Meditation’) school, 
offshoot of the Vijnanavada founded in China and apparently 
unknown in India, was that enlightenment did not require a long 
course of training with tedious study of endless siéras but could be 
attained ‘all at once’ (yugapad) by a sudden flash of insight in 
meditation (in this their position was similar to that of the old 
Sthaviravada school), or indeed in going about one’s ordinary daily 
round in a suitable frame of mind. The Madhyamakas on the other 
hand, following their interpretation of the Perfection of Understand- 
ing as the way of the bodhisattva (as laid down by *Maitreya’ in the 
Abhisamay4lankara) , the Paramita doctrine, held that enlightenment 
(buddhahood) must be approached ‘gradually’ (kramasas) througha 
long course of training and study. An assembly was held at bSam yas 
and the question debated. Kamalasila and his party were victorious 
and his views accepted and declared orthodox by the king of Tibet. 
Afterwards KamalaSila wrote three manuals summarising the gradu- 
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alist’ Madhyamaka-Paramita course of training (under the title 
Bhavanakrama, ‘Course of Development’) and criticising the 
Vijnanavada generally’ as well as the ‘sudden’ school. He quotes 
widely from the stéras (including the apparently idealist Lankavatara) 
to show that his views are derived from them. The practice of 
meditation is prominent in his expositions, with particular reference 
to ‘calming’ (samatha) and ‘insight’ (vipasyand or vidarsana), which 
have to be united. Despite the Assembly of bSam yas the path of 
Buddhism was as yet far from smooth in Tibet and Kamalasila did not 
return to India; he was murdered, apparently by followers of the 
ancient Tibetan religion. He had also written (presumably before 
going to Tibet) a summary of a work of Santideva on the conduct of 
the bodhisattva. 

It was another pupil of Santaraksita, Haribhadra (sometimes 
known as Simhabhadra), who took up the subject of Paramita and 
prepared a series of works on it according to the views of his teacher. 
The comments of the two Vimuktisenas he found insufficiently full 
and clear. He also criticises the attempts of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
I to interpret the Perfection of Understanding sutras according to 
their Vijhanavada standpoint and without referring to the work of 
‘Maitreya’ (thus omitting the ‘conduct’). In the course of his work he 
particularly criticises the Vijhanavada doctrine of the ultimate reality. 
Such an eternally pure ‘base of principles’ (dharmadhatu) without 
duality could not be attained. The knowledge of this reality being 
already pure, there could be no question of getting rid of its defile- 
ments and imaginings, otherwise it would not in fact be completely 
pure (which would contradict the original position).* No doubt 
following his teacher, Haribhadra quotes Dharmakirti and 
Prajnakaragupta and freely uses the terminology of the former. In fact 
the study of the Paramita according to Haribhadra presupposes that 
of Pramana as well as of Macdhyamaka and Abhidharma (the 
Abhidharmako§sais often quoted). In Tibet (no doubt following Indian 
tradition) Haribhadra is regarded as the principal source for the 
interpretation of ‘Maitreya’s’ Abhisamayalankara, the basic text on 

Paramita. His fundamental commentary on it, taken as the basis for 


1. Ip. 217. 
2. Abhisamayalankaraloka, p. 77 of Tucci’s edition. 
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its exegesis, is the Sphufartha, also known as his ‘Small Commentary’. 
His ‘Great Commentary’ is the Abhisamayalankaraloka, which explains 
the same text, often in the same words, but incorporates also a full 
commentary on the Eight Thousand Perfection of Understanding. It 
aims to show how each passage of the Suérais in fact related to a topic 
of the way, quoting in conjunction with it the corresponding verse 
from ‘Maitreya’ (and without departing from the sequence of the 
latter’s verses). Occasionally the Twenty-Five Thousand version of the 
Sutra is referred to as well. This last version is the subject of another 
of Haribhadra’s works, a summary of the Twenty-Five Thousand 
according to the Abhisamaydalankara. He also wrote a commentary on 
the Abhisamaydalankarawith reference to the verse Perfection of Under- 
standing, the Ratnagunasamcayagatha, entitled the Subodhini (cf. p. 347 
above), a ‘Development of the Perfection of Understanding’ and 
other works. 

The basis of the interpretation of the Perfection of Understanding 
Sutras is the distinction of the two levels of truth, the two levels of 
statement. In addition the non-perception of principles is stressed, 1.e. 
not perceiving them as separate principles, since in the ulumate 
reality there is no duality. The training (yoga) is at the ‘concealing’ 
level,’ ultimately (fattvatas) it is a non-training: (ayoga). Enlighten- 
ment is attained at the concealing level.* Good and bad, actions and 
results, are only at the concealing level, not at the ultimate.® All 
beings are at the ultimate level pure by nature and the thought of the 
thus-gone is not subject to change, to origination or cessation (cf. the 
Ratnagotravibhaga) . The thusness of the thus-gone is no different from 
that of all principles.* Contrary to the Vijnanavadins the nature of 
thought and the so called three characteristics are to be understood 
as follows: as imaginary (kalpita) thoughts are imperceptible, being 
unreal (asattva), because they have no characteristics; as dependent 
(paratantra) they are unknowable, being unreal, because, they have no 
causes (do not originate, therefore); as perfected (parinispanna) they 
are imperceptible, being unreal, because they are not perfected 
(aparinispanna), since they have no own aspect (or own, particular, 
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character, the term used here is svaripa).' Elsewhere Haribhadra says 
that the Vijnanavadins misinterpret the Perfection of Understanding 
and that their view cither will not account for experience or will 
conflict with non-duality («dvaya).* Fairly often, however, he quotes 
from Asanga’s works, particul: uly the Mahaydanasitralankara’ on the 
thought of enlightenment, so netimes giving his own interpretations 
of them. Though he generally follows Dharmakirti even in details 
(see for example the discussion on svabhava'), Haribhadra utilises 
three means of knowledge, sensation, inference and tradition (@gama), 
apparently taking the last as an independent means.’ There is accord- 
ing to Haribhadra only one ‘vehicle’ (yaéna), for the Sravakas and 
Isolated Buddhas (generally distinguished as having two separate 
‘vehicles’, that of the bodhisattvas being a third) attain their extinc- 
tion, which in fact is the ‘base without the influences’, (anda@sravadhatw) 
in the worlds of Amitabha and other buddhas, where they are awakened 
by the buddhasto the thought of enlightenment and become bodhisattuvas 
and buddhas. 

Haribhadra’s work of expounding Paramita was continued by his 
pupil Buddhasrijnana (or simply Buddhajnana), who also wrote a 
commentary on the Abhisamaydalankara and another on the same 
text with reference to the Ratnagunasamcayagatha. The same author 
apparently wrote a Mahdydnalaksanasamuccaya on Abhidharma and 
works on the Mantrayana, for example on the Guhyasamaja Tantra. 
After this the teachers of the Paramita school are with increasing 
frequency concerned also with the Mantrayana and we may speak of 
a further development of syncretism. Early in the 9th century 
Dharmamitra wrote a very important commentary on Haribhadra’s 
basic Sphutartha. In the 11th century Dharmakirti (II, or 
Dharmakirtisri) wrote a commentary on the Abhisamayalankara and 
one on the Hevajra Tantra. Among commentators on the Perfection 
of Understanding Sutras the most important was probably Damstrasena, 
also in the 11th century, who produced a commentary on the Hun- 
dred Thousand (Satasahasrikabrhattika), in fact covering the three 
recensions of the ‘Great’ Perfection of Understanding (the Hundred, 
Twenty-Five and Eighteen Thousand). 


Ibid. p. 338. cf. p. 494. 
Ibid. pp. 374 ff. 
But it has been suggested this pore is not Asanga's (cf. p. 416 above). 
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Haribhadra and his school flourished from the time of the Pala 
emperors Dharmapala and Devapala (c. 765-850), Damstrasena in 
Kasmira. A fresh peak of activity of the syncretistic trend begins in the 
time of Mahipala (c. 990-1040) and continues under his successors. 
Anandagarbha (better known as a Mantrayana teacher) wrote ‘Courses 
of Development’ (Bhavandakrama) following Kamalasila’s example. 
Ratnakirti, doubtfully the same as the writer on Pramana, wrote a new 
commentary on the Abhisamaydlankara. His pupil Ratnakarasanti (or 
simply ‘Santi’) wrote two more such commentaries, the Saratamawith 
reference to the Eight Thousand Perfection of Understanding and 
the Suddhimati with reference to the Twenty-Five Thousand. The 
Saratama contains an important discussion on the classes of text in 
the Tripitaka, in which those of the Mantrayana are included. From 
Taranatha it seems there were two Ratnakarasantis (the second in the 
12th century). However, this may be a confusion and at present itis 
not clear how the works attributed to this name might be divided. 
They include besides the two just mentioned a commentary on 
Santaraksita’s Madhyamakdlankara, one on Haribhadra’s ‘Development 
of the Perfection of Understanding’, one on the Hevajra Tantra (the 
Muktikavah), one on the Guhyasamaja, four other tantracommentaries 
and treatises on logic and metrics. Prajnakaramati, already men- 
tioned, wrote on the Abhisamayalankara as well as on Santideva’s 
ethical study of the conduct of the bodhisattva (on which several other 
writers of this period worked). Kumarasribhadra wrote a summary of 
the Perfection of Understanding. 

In the time of Ramapala (c. 1075-1120) lived Abhayakaragupta 
(died 1125), regarded as one of the greatest teachers of Mahayana 
and Mantrayana Buddhism and especially revered in Tibet (as an 
incarnation of Amitabha). With Ratnakarasanti IT he should perhaps 
be looked upon as the final systematiser of the Madhyamaka- 
Mantrayana synthesis, which appears to have been the last great 
movement in Indian Buddhism and which has dominated Tibetan 
Buddhism. His works include a commentary on the Abhisamayalankara 
with reference to the Fight Thousand Perfection of Understanding 
(the Marmakaumudi) ,a Munimatalankara summarising the Perfection 
of Understanding (its last three chapters consttute another commen- 
tary on the basic text of ‘Maitreya’), in which we find significant 
agreements with Ratnakarasanti’s Suddhimati, other works on 
Madhyamaka, logic and Vinaya and a series of works on the Mantrayana 
(the Vajramala, Sadhanasagara, Nispannayogavah, Abhayamargakramaand 
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commentaries on the Kalacakra, Buddhakapalaand Samputa Tantras, the 
last being the Amndyamanjar). The school of Abhayakaragupta flour- 
ished in India until its members were murdered or scattered by the 
Turks early in the 13th century, and afterwards in Tibet. 


Mantrayana 


The composition of new siéras continued unabated after those of 
the idealist trend discussed in Chapter Eleven. The Buddhists contin- 
ued to respond to the changing outlook of society as the ‘Middle 
Ages’ advanced. The gradual and complex changes in Indian society 
and their reflection in popular ideologies as well as in philosophy 
cannot be traced here. Much more preliminary research on the 
sources will have to be done before such a study could be effectively 
attempted. Here we may note that somewhat similar trends in outlook 
can be seen in the Brahmanical and Saiva literature of this period and 
content ourselves with the provisional statement that the movements 
we are following in Buddhist literature are part of the social history 
of Medieval India. We are looking at one of the sources for that 
history and are not yet prepared to ‘explain’ what we find here by 
insights from other sources. 

Probably in the 4th century, for the most part, should be placed the 
leading sifras of a group afterwards collected under the utle 
Mahdsannipata. tie first siitra in this collection, the Ratnaketudharani 
(translated into Chinese early in the 5th century), strongly marks 
a new trend in sutras of this period and in interpolations in older 
sittras probably made in about this period. This is the use of the 
dharani, an utterance, usually of a mystical nature, ‘preserving’ or 
‘maintaining’ the doctrine of Buddhism and aiding its followers. We 
have met the idea of the use of incantations already in the Golden 
Lustre (pp. 379f. above). In the RatnaketudharaniSakyamuni seeks the 
aid of all the Buddhas, of innumerable worlds, to spread the doctrine 
in one ‘incantation-word’ (mantrapada), i.e. a dharani, which will 
maintain the teaching and aid its followers in all ways. The Buddhas 
assemble (this is the ‘Great Assembly’, Mahasannipata, which gives its 
name to the whole of this collection of sitras) and deliver the dharani. 
This dharanioccupies about two pages of text' and is for the most part 
unintelligible, consisting of repeated syllables (guru guru, murt muru, 


1. Mahdsannipdata-Ratnaketudharanisitra edited by N. Duttand S.N. Sharma in Gilgit 
Manusqipts Vol. IV, Calcutta, 1959, pp. 114-6. 
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hilt hili, hala hala, and so on), generally alliterative, sprinkled with 
occasional words which might be significant (‘great compassion’, 
etc.) though they are not grammatically connected in meaningful 
sentences. We need not dwell on this incantation or here trouble 
ourselves with the attempts which have been made to explain the 

origin of such dharanis from non-Indian languages and alphabets. 
The Ratnaketudharani is a fairly long siitra of considerable literary 
merit. It begins with the story of how Sariputra joined the Buddhaand 
presents this and the events which follow in the dramatic form of a 
conflict with Death (Mara). It seems possible that it was inspired by 
and even partly based on Agvaghosa’s play on Sariputra, though our 
fragmentary knowledge of the latter does not enable us to make a 
detailed comparison. 

A large number of texts of about this time and later are associated 
with this dharani trend. We may mention those centred on the figure 
of Bhaisajyaguru', the Buddha of Healing, who may be compared with 
Amitabha in some respects, the incantation (mantra or japa) of the 
Ekadasamukha' ‘and that of the Hayagrivavidya"’ (for protection against 
enemies). Hayagriva is connected with Avalokitesvara, who in the 
Sarvatathagatadhisthanavyiuha' is given an abode on Mt. Potalaka in 
Andhra. 

In the 7th century Dharmakirti criticised the use of incantations 
(mantras). In the 8th century a new school was introduced into 
China by Indian monks. Subhakarasimha (born in Kalinga, studied 
at Nalanda) was the first, and translated a text (called a sutra) named 
Mahdavairocana, ‘Great Illumination’ (an aspect of the Buddha, cf. 
p. 407 above, sometimes understood as ‘Great Sun’).* He was followed 
by Vajrabodhi (studied Mantrayana in the South, went to China at the 
request of ‘Avalokitesvara of Potalaka’), who translated the Vajrasikhara, 
‘Diamond Pinnacle’ (or ‘Diamond Point’). The latter's pupil 
Amoghavajra translated the version of it called Sarvatathagatatattua- 
samgraha. These texts are regarded as containing the utterances of the 
Buddha as dharmakdya, ‘substance of the doctrine’. In the ‘Great 
Illumination’ the Buddha as Mahavairocana is attended on by the 
bodhisattva Samantabhadra (cf. the Gandavyitha, which seems to have 


1. The Bhaisajyaguru Sitra and other texts edited in Gilgit Manusenpts Vol. 1, 
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inspired this text) and other bodhisattvas and by the vajradhara (one 
who knows the ‘diamond’, on which see below) Vajrapani and other 
vajradharas. The whole universe becomes illuminated as by the Sun. 
All beings are to find enlightenment in their own thoughts, which 
ultimately are pure (the doctrinal position of this phase of the 
Mantrayana is perhaps not too distant from that of the Gandavyttha 
and the idealist trend). The student of the text is supposed ultimately 
to ‘become’ the Buddha Vairocana through his meditation. He iden- 
ufies his thoughts with a ‘diagram’ (mandala) which is also that of the 
Buddha: the Buddha (enlightenment) is to be found in his own 
thought, in his ‘thought of enlightenment’ (bodhicitta). The means 
for this communion include incantation (mantra), diagrams (mandala: 
which includes the whole layout of the site where the ritual is to be 
performed, much as for a Vedic rite and like that in the open air, 
there is even a homa, ‘oblation’, though the aim is purely Buddhist: 
the oblation symbolises the burning up of passions and delusion in 
the fire of understanding), symbols (mudrd) and yoga ‘union’, “‘uni- 
fication’, the rites and meditations by which the ‘union’ Is attained). 
The first rite to be performed is the ‘consecration’ (abhiseka) of the 
student. The latter must be carefully selected as pure, self-controlled, 
-arnest, devoted to his teacher, etc., and ready to sacrifice his life for 
the sake of the study of the doctrine. The main rite can then be 
carried out, with offerings of flowers and so on. However, this tangible 
rite is stated to be a preliminary or elementary exercise to make the 
‘diagram’ visible to living beings (and so attract them to it). The real 
or highest rite takes place only in the thoughts of the student, who 
after the preliminary exercise is to imagine the diagram in his own 
body and finally in thought only.’ 

These three, or rather two, texts are important items in the 
collection known as fantras, ‘systems’, on which the Mantrayana is 
based, and which appear as a separate group, alongside the sutras, in 
the Tibetan 7ripitaka. This new ‘vehicle’ claims to be as ancient and 
authentic (as taught by the Buddha) as any other, but it evidently grew 
up gradually in the milieu of the texts we have just discussed and 
others like them. Increasingly it was ritual, and then special kinds of 
meditation, which was used to attain the desired end, though incan- 
tations form part of most of the ‘systems’. The followers of the 


1. For the contents of this text see Tajima: Etude sur le Mahavairocana-sittra, Paris, 
1936. For an early Saiva tantric rite see IKL Vol. IV, §1665. 
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Mantrayana contrast it with the Sutrayana, ‘Vehicle of the Satras’, or 
with Paramita as the other main branch of the Mahayana. An alter- 
native title is Vajrayana, ‘Diamond Vehicle’, ‘diamond’ symbolising 
the unchangeable, indestructible, non-dual nature of the ultimate 
reality, identification with which is the aim of the student of each 
system. Perhaps the earliest of the major fantras is the Guhyasamaja, 
‘Secret Assembly’. According to the traditional interpretation of it the 
means here is meditation only, the visualisation of the Buddha with 
whom, or through whom, the ‘union’ is sought. However, the inter- 
pretation standardised by later commentators may have been preceded 
by more tangible conduct of its rituals. 

The origins of the Mantrayana thus seem to be datable to about the 
6th century. The Japanese tradition! is that the Mantrayana doctrine 
was deposited in a pagoda in South India (Andhra?) by Vajrasattva, 
on the instructions of the Buddha, until men capable of understand- 
ing it should appear. Nagarjuna eventually opened the pagoda, was 
‘consecrated’ by Vajrasattva and spread this doctrine. Taranatha holds 
that the fantras hegan to appear in the world of men at the same time 
as the Mahayana sutras but that the Kriya and Carya Tantras (see 
below) were handed down in great secrecy and so unknown except to 
those actually engaged in their practice. On the other hand he says 
that the Anuttarayoga Tantras (see below) were procured by a series 

of individual teachers and so appeared gradually. The teachers he 
names (Saraha, Kambala, Padmavajra alias Saroruha, Kukkuri, 
Krsnacarya, Lalitavajra, Liyipada, Gambhiravajra and Pito) all lived 
between c. 800 and 1040a.p., which appears to give us the dates of 
‘publication’ of a series of fantras. In one case, however, he says 
elsewhere that the text, or at least the essence of it (an earlier 
version?), was known to a teacher earlier than any of these, 
Dombiheruka, along with two very short texts, and that his teacher 
Virapa know a more important fanira. Dombiheruka was a contempo- 
rary of Vilasyavajra, teacher's teacher of Kambala (or Kampala).* His 
date apparently is in the second haif of the 8th century and he was 
a contemporary of the celebrated Padmasambhava (who is identified 
with Padmavajra Saroruha by some) of Uddiyana (the Suvastu valley, 
an old centre of the Dharmaguptaka school), who was engaged in 
spreading Buddhism in Tibet at the same time as Santaraksita (ac- 


SS 
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cording to later tradition in collaboration with him, but this assumes 
that Santaraksita followed the Mantrayana, of which there is no hint 
in his available works). 

Allowing that the Guhyasamaja, Mahavairocana, Sarvatathdagatatattua- 
samgraha and Vajrasikhara are earlier than the 8th century we can add 
first that three other major fantras, the Cakrasamvara, Vajrabhairavaand 
Manjusrimilakalpa, may conjecturally by placed in about the 8th cen- 
tury. As to those named in connection with the teachers mentioned 
above, we have the following: Raktayamari (known to Virtipa c. 750), 
Hevajra (which refers to the Sarvatathadgatatattvasamgraha, second half 
of the 8th century, its ‘essence’ known to Dombiheruka along with 
the brief Kurukulltkalpa and Arédli and its full text known to Kambala 
and Saroruha), Buddhakapala (¢. 800, known to Saraha, a pupil of 
Haribhadra, though there seem to have been 2 Sarahas: we recall that 
Haribhadra’s other celebrated pupil, Buddhajnana, is supposed to 
have written on Mantrayana, the syncretism of Paramita with the latter 
thus beginning at this date), Mahamaya (c. 800, known to Kukkuri, a 
contemporary of Kambala and Saroruha), Arsnayaman (known to 
Lalitavajra of Uddiyana, who appears to have been of the same period 
as this group of teachers), Samputa (Caturyoginisamputa) and Tilaka 
(Mahamudratilaka) (early 9th century, both procured by Krsnacarya or 
Krsnapandita, the first of two or more writers of that name), 
Yoginisamcarya, (Luyipada, apparently 11th century), Vajramrta 
(Gambhiravajra, beginning of 11th century) and Kalacakra (procured 
by Pito c 1040, pupil of Ausa, see p. 465). 

If we compare this series of tantras with the collection preserved in 
the Tibetan Tripitaka edited by Bu-ston we find that we have an 
apparently fairly representative selection of the main texts. The 
whole collection does not appear to have been thoroughly studied 
by any recent scholars outside Tibet and the probable dates of the 
other texts remain completely undetermined, so that we should 
perhaps here attemptat the most a brief survey of the fantrasnamed 
above. Most of them seem to be extant in Sanskrit, though few are 
so far published. It is worth noting, however, that whereas all 
Mahayana sitiras were supposed to be written in Sanskrit the fantras 
were, according to the commentary Vimalaprabha on the Kalacakra, 
written in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhramsa, ‘etc.’, Apabhramsa being 
the spoken language of Northern India in the period of composition 
of the fantras. An Apabhramsa tantra has in fact been published, the 
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Dakarnava (Calcutta, 1935, edited by N.N. Chaudhuri). Altogether 
there are more than fifty fantras of some consequence, being more 
than a few pages in length, and many more than that number of very 
brief texts. The Manjusrimiila is the longest, being longer than any 
Mahayana sutra except the Great Perfection of Understanding. The 
Kalacakra also is fairly long (about half its length) and the 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha (and Vajrasikhara) about the same. Most 
of the others are quite short. 

As regards chronology and country of origin we can clivide the 
tantras here considered into perhaps four groups. In about the 6th 
and 7th centuries we may place the composition of the Guhyasamdja, 
Vajrasikhara, Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha and Mahdvairocana. The 
place of origin of this group may, since it is connected with 

‘Nagarjuna and Nagabodhi and the South, have been in Andhra, that 
great creative centre of Mahayana movements, or Kalinga. A little 
later, perhaps about the early 8th century, we have the Cakrasamvara, 
Vajrabhairavaand Manjusrimila, of which the last seems to have been 
written in the North as we now have it but to have originated much 
earlier in the South (Andhra). We seem to be on firmer ground with 
the next group, the series beginning with the Raktayamariand Hevajra. 
These appeared between 750 and 850 and several of them are clearly 
represented as originating in Uddiyana (whose kings were adepts in 
these faniras) , which evidently was the major centre of the Mantrayana 
in the 8th century. These texts are shown as soon brought to such 
universities as Nalanda for study, and as taught there by successions 
of teachers, but it is not necessary to suppose that any of them were 
composed in the Pala Empire: though Krsnacarya procured two of 
them he need not have done this in the Empire. After this there 
seems to be a gap of abouta century or more before the origin of the 
tantras procured at the beginning of the 11th century. The gap is 
probably due to the incompleteness of our information, but the most 
important of the last three fantras of our selection, the Kalacakra, 
represents a new phase sometimes even dignified with the title ofa 
new ‘vehicle’, the Kalacakrayana. It appears to have originated in 
Andhra, since the Buddhais stated to have spoken it at Dhanyakataka. 

We have already mentioned some of the leading teachers of 
Mantrayana and given their dates. A few more, and also commentaries 
by those above, may now be noted. Important commentaries on the 
tantras were written by Virapa (Raktayamari), Saraha (Buddhakapala), 
Saroruha (Hevajra), Kukkuri (Mahamaya) , Krsnacarya I ( Hevajra) , the 
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latter’s pupil Krsnacarya II (Cakrasamvara), Dharmakirti II ( Hevajra), 
another Nagarjuna (9th century, Guhyasamaja), a Candrakirti (9th 
century, also on Guhyasamaja) , Bhavyakirti (9th century, Cakrasamvara), 
Vimalamitra (9th century, Guhyagarbha), Jayabhadra (10th century, 
Cakrasamvara), Sridhara (10th century, Yamé@ri), Bhadrapada (10th 
century, Hevajra, Cakrasamvara, Vajradaka and Catuhpitha), Lilavajra 
(10th century, Yamdri and Guhyagarbha), Anandagarbha 
(Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, Guhyasamaja, Mayajala, Paramadiand 
others), Vajragarbha (11th century? Hevajra) , Tankadasa (11th centu- 
ry, Hevajra), Manjusrikirti, (11th century? Kalacakra), Ratnakarasanti, 
Abhayakaragupta, Subhakaragupta (12th century, Ekavira) and 
Ratnaraksita (end of 12th century, Samvaredaya). 

Besides the commentaries, of which, these’are only a selection of 
perhaps the most important (there are several others, mostly undated 
at present, on the Cakrasamvara, several on the Guhyasamaja, several on 
the Durgatiparisodhana, others on the Abhidhanottara, Vajradaka, 
Dakarnava, Dakinijala, Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, Mahavairocana, 
Dhyanottarapatala, etc., and a number of sub-commentaries: two major 
commentators not yet precisely dated are an Aryadeva sometime after 
the Candrakirti above and Buddhaguhya some time after 
Anandagarbha), we find a series of textbooks on Mantrayana by some 
of these, and other, writers. Nagarjuna’s Paricakrama is perhaps the 
most outstanding, many commentaries being written on it (by 
Bhavyakirti, Nagabodhi, Raksitapada), together with his 
Caturmudraniscaya. His pupil Maitrpa (or ‘Advayavajra’) wrote a 
Caturmudropadesa. Nadapada (11th century) (‘Naropa’) wrote a whole 
series of works. The great teacher AtisSa (982-1055) is best known for 
his activities in Tibet but he also worked in various ways in India (he 
acted as peacemaker between the Emperor Nayapala and the Kalacuri 
King Karna and his writings include an epistle to this emperor, the 
Vimalaratnalekha). Anupamaraksita wrote a Sadangayogaon the Kalacakra 
system and Vibhiticandra (early 13th century, continued writing as 
a refugee in Tibet) wrote his Antarmanjari on the same system. 

Some of these teachers contributed to anthologies of poetry which 
present the quest for enlightenment, with very varied imagery, accord- 
ing to the Madhyamaka philosophy and Mantrayana systems of ritu- 
alism (for example the quest is a game of chess). To popularise their 
ideas they wrote in the Apabhramsa vernacular (probably as spoken 
in Magadha as well as further West). Translations of a selection of 
these poems will be found in IKL Vols. IV and V, chapters XXXVI 
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(§$2512-9) and XXXVIII (end). Such poetry is attributed to Saraha, 
Kambala, Krsnacarya, Tailapada, Liyipada, Bhusuka and others. 
Though the teaching of these doh@and caryapada poems is essentially 
the same as that of the later Mantrayana generally, it sometimes seems 
to be regarded as a new ‘vehicle’, the Sahajayana, “Natural Vehicle’, 
stressing the idea that the new ‘systems’ are simple and that following 
them to realise one’s identity with the ultimate reality involves noth- 
ing but the most ‘natural’ behaviour. 


The Kriya, Carya, Yoga and Anuttarayoga Systems 


In the Tibetan 77ipitaka the tantras are arranged in four groups, of 
which the last is also subdivided into three (representing later 
developments) making an eventual total of six. The /antras of the 
earliest period seem to have included the four kinds of system: the 
Mahavairocana is reckoned as Carya, the Vajrasikhara and 
Sarvalathagatatattvasamgraha as Yoga, the Guhyasamaja as 
Anuttarayoga; as for Kriya, this ‘lowest’ system has been compar- 
atively neglected, its texts occupy a subordinate place, but the 
Susiddhikara is of the 8th century or earlier and another early 
example is the Dhydnoltarapatalakrama of unknown date but before 
the 9th century. 
The distinctive feature of the Mantrayana is ritual. In this period 
of Indian history there was a strong trend, affecting all religions, 
to substitute a tangible and so popular ritual for the earlier abstract 
meditations. It was even proposed (by the Saivas) to set aside the 
ancient Vedic ritual, which, though more €laborately developed in 
some respects than any other, is ‘abstract’ in the sense that tits 
equipment is simple and totally undecorative, carried out on 
temporary, unadorned brick altars in the open air with crude 
wooden implements (and plenty of incantations). In place of this 
there should nowadays be a richly decorative cult of the supreme. 
Being (Siva) represented in sculpture, personified or symbolically, 
with all the company of heaven, in permanent and magnificent 
temples, a cult whiclr should make use of all the arts, including 
painting, music, dancing (especially) and drama. No doubt the 
Buddhists responded to this trend when they produced new rituals 
of their own, incorporating some of the popular forms as well as 
developing their rich and ancient arts. This development was a very 
different matter from the ancient pilgrimages and reverence 
offered at pagodas and shrines or the narrative art depicting the 
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legend of the Buddha and other stories. Whatever festival perfor- 
mances took place in connection with the popularising of early 
Buddhism were means of propaganda intended to induce people 
to live the Buddhist way, they did not themselves constitute the way. 
Now, however, ritual itself becomes the way and supersedes the 
sutras. the doctrine is to be acted out in tangible form, not ‘simply’ 
understood mentally (we have to be careful of our expression here: 
in either case the way is realised or ‘lived’). 

The Manjusrimiia is vast in extent and clearly not the work ofa 
single period. It includes a substantial history of Buddhism down to 
the beginning of the Pala dynasty in the 8th century, so that as we 
have it it cannot be earlier than that. However, some parts may well 
ve much earlier. As to its system, it would seem to include both Kriya 
and Carya. It supplies us with a great deal of information on ritual 
(kriya) in its most tangible forms, with symbols and diagrams but also 
instruction for painting (on cloth, pata, i.e. silk, etc.), which has to 
represent the perfections and benevolence as well as all the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas and other beings (even the Saiva deities are in- 
cluded). Much of the ritual is designed simply to honour the compas- 
sionate bodhisattvas and other beings (these include the compassion- 
ate Tara,' consort of the bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, who is further 
multiplied into a whole series of Taras). The student is to observe 
virtue and meditation as preparation for the ritual, then he is conse- 
crated and taught the incantation by his “diagram teacher’. Instruc- 
tion in esoteric symbolism follows. Carya means generally ‘conduct’ 
(including the behaviour of consciousness) but here it means the 
actions to be performed in the ritual and the whole conduct of the 
performer whilst preparing for it and carrying it out. A distinction 
familiar later would seem to make Kriya ordinary public ritual and 
Carya the esoteric or secret ritual performed only by the initiate after 
consecration. 

We noted briefly the content of the Mahdvairocana above. As a 
Carya we notice that it involves a consecration and postures for 
meditation as well as the rituals of symbol and diagram, all of which 
is to lead the student to a realisation of identity with the Buddha (as 
Vairocana). The Vajrasikhara or Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha being a 
Yoga tantra the ritual and ‘conduct’ are subordinate to meditation, in 


1. Cf. IKL Vol. IV, §2528. 
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other words the student is led beyond the outward forms of the ritual 
(though there is an elaborate description of diagram preparation) to 
some kind of inner realisation. 

As an Anuttarayoga system the Guhyasamdjashould operate through 
meditation only, though ofa kind quite different from early Buddhist 
meditation, namely the visualisation of the Buddha (here again as 
Vairocana) with whom ‘union’ is to be realised, accompanied by a’ 
circle of female bodhisattvas (Locana, Mamaki, Pandara and Tara), a 
group which constitutes a ‘diagram’. The ritualistic diagram is thus 
only to be imagined, it is transferred from concrete representation 
into pure meditation. In this text the erm ‘diamond’ (vajra) is used 
to symbolise the ultimate reality in which there is no duality. In 
stressing the point that there is, ultimately, no duality of any sort the 
Tantra goes on to deny all distinctions whatsoever, of male and 
female, wife and mother, passion and detachment, proper and im- 
proper food, etc., for ultimately everything is identical with the 
diamond, which is also the Buddha, everything is part of the non-dual 
reality. This may be regarded as an extension of the doctrine of the 
Madhyamaka that there is no distinction between extinction (nirvana) 
and transmigration (samsdra). The statements which have starded 
some modern readers should in this system be understood as para- 
doxes analogous to those of the Perfection of Understanding. 

The following series of fantras all belong to a class known as 
Yogini (the feminine of yogin, i.e. the female student) or as 
Anuttarayoga either in the general sense as above or in a restricted 
sense as a subdivision of that group (the form ‘Anuyoga’ is also used 
for this). When the group is divided we have the three subdivisions 
Mahayoga (into which the Guhyasamaja then falls), Anuttarayoga in 
the restricted sense and Atiyoga (which will contain the Kalacakra). 
These Yogini Anuttarayoga systems include the Cakrasamvara (or 
Mahasamvarodaya), Vajrabhairava, Hevajra, Buddhakapala, Mahamaya, 
Krsnayamari, Caturyoginisamputa and Mahamudratilaka (the later 
Yoginisamcarya also belongs to this subdivision, so do the Dakarnava 
and the important Abhidhanottara on incantations). 

The student (yogin) of the Cakrasamvara is to use the following 
meditation or visualisation. When about to go to sleep he should 
imagine his body to be that of the Buddha as Vajrasattva (Diamond 
Being, the unchanging ultimate reality; in this text also called 
Heruka) and then merge into emptiness. When he awakes he should 
look upon everything around him as constituting the diagram of 
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himself as Vajrasattva. He has already been consecrated. Sitting 
comfortably facing the South he should take a drop (on the tip of a 
finger) of amrta (wine, permitted only for ritual purposes), then recite 
the three ‘refuges’ (p. 181 above) and the Good Wishes (‘May all 
beings be happy .. . . be free from unhappiness . . . . experience 
equanimity’). Then he should imagine himself in the state of ‘great 
happiness’ (of the Buddha as Heruka) in union with his yogin? (who 
is Heruka’s consort Vajravarahi; sexual union in this system symbolises 
the highest happiness). Imagining his body to be that of the Buddha 
he should say ‘I am Sri Heruka’ and meditate on these syllables as 
symbolic of non-duality, etc. Then he should imagine the letter ‘a’ in 
the centre of his heart (symbolising the knowledge of the unreality 
ofall principles), on it the disc of the Moon (symbolising knowledge 
of sense-objects) and on that the incantation syllable ‘htm’ 
(symbolising thought free from any support; all the parts of the 
syllable are further symbolic). From this incantation syllable blue, 
green, red and yellow light radiates and fills the whole universe. Then 
he should again think of the Good Wishes, adding ‘May all beings 
be free from both desire and aversion ... .’ He then snaps his fingers 
in the ten directions wishing happiness to all. Then he has to 
imagine the constituent groups of his body (matter, consciousness, 
etc.) to be various buddhas, Vairocana, Vajrasattva, etc., all the groups 
becoming thus-gone and the whole constituting Heruka. The sense 
organs (eyes, etc.) of Heruka are ‘diamond-delusion’, ‘diamond- 
aversion’, ‘diamon-passion’ and other defilements. The earth, water 
and other elements are female bodhisattvas. 

The yogin should then honour the various beings with incanta- 
tions, flowers, incense, lights, music, etc., in his imagination 
creating and offering everything conceivable. Next he repeats his 
commitment as a bodhisattva and to cultivate virtue and avoid 
defilements, and repeats various incantations. 

Afterwards he should imagine a grand dwelling (vihara) con- 
structed and adorned with everything beautiful: sculptures, bells, 
flowers, etc. Outside it are eight cemeteries adorned with trees, 
rivers and clouds and presided over by eight Vedic gods, beautifully 
dressed, and guarded by goddesses. He should think of himself as 
the Buddha in the state of great happiness at the centre of a lotus 
in this dwelling (the lotus in this system symbolises the female 
organ, the diamond the male: the yogin is now the Diamond Being” 
at the centre of his lotus, which is the stage of great happiness). 
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He has four faces (of different colours) and twelve hands (two 
embracing his yogin?, the others holding a thunderbolt, which is the 
symbol for ‘diamond’ symbolising emptiness, a bell symbolising 
compassion, a knife which cuts away defilements, etc.). An immense 
array of details of his ritual equipment, dress and ornaments is 
described. He embraces his yogin? Vajravarahi, who clings to him 
(showing that she is the ‘means’, updya) and is red in colour 
(passionate, loving all beings, symbolising compassion). One of her 
hands, encircling him, symbolises the concealing truth and holdsa 
skull full of blood. The other symbolises ultimate truth and holds 
a knife (the knowledge which cuts away all ‘imagining’ and 
defilements). She is naked, which symbolises her freedom from the 
obscuring influence of the defilements, but has various ornaments. 

The pair are attended by four female bodhisattvas or yoxinis on 
the petals of the lotus, naked but holding symbolic objects. In a 
circle of ‘thought’ outside these are eight more female bodhisaitvas 
or yoginis, beyond these another eight in a circle of ‘speech’ and 
beyond these another eight in a circle of ‘body’ (these are the three 
kinds of action’). The positions of these yoginis are identified with 
places in India, and even Sumatra, celebrated as centres of the 
‘system’; they include Uddiyana, Lampaka and other places in the 
North West as well as Andhra, Sindhu, Kamarutpa (Assam) and other 
countries. Some of the outer yoginis are united with their male 
consorts. There are also female guardians of the eight entrances 
to the dwelling. 

All this ‘diagram’ must be made vivid in the mind of the yogin. 
The 37 yoginis are to be thought of as symboiising the 37 principles 
on the side of enlightenment (as in the earliest Buddhism). After 
further symbolisations this meditation concludes with the thought 
that everything is emptiness and ‘that is myself. Other similar 
meditations follow. 

It is the emphasis on the yoginis which underlies the grouping 
of these Anuttarayoga systems separately from the Mahayoga 
systems which emphasise the central Buddha. The two groups are 
also known respectively as ‘mother’ systems and ‘father’ systems. 

The Hevajra opens like a sitva, but without stating where the 
Buddha is supposed to be plunges abruptly into a dialogue between 
the Buddha as Vajrasattva and a bodhisattva Vajragarbha. First it is 


——— _ = 
1. These plus ‘action’ are the four signets or symbols (mudras). 
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said that the Buddha is in a state of sexual union with his ‘diamond 
woman’. The Buddha then explains ‘diamond’ as meaning without 
difference and ‘Hevajra’ as the vocative he symbolising compassion 
plus ‘diamond’ symbolising understanding. This text is the cause 
of the occurrence and continuance of the yoginis and Heruka (the 
latter is more or less a synonym for Hevajra). A list of incantations 
is given (some reminiscent of those of the Atharva Veda, for 
producing rain and so on). The practice of the meditation of 
pervading the directions with benevolence, compassion, sympathetic 
joy and equanimity (see p. 95 above) is the first requirement of the 
student here. That on emptiness follows (the Madhyamaka philoso- 
phy is assumed as the basis throughout this Tantra and occasionally 
expounded briefly). The student (yogin) should then imagine himself 
as Heruka seated on a corpse (symbolising the base of principles) in 
an enclosure covered only by a network (of diamonds), the Sun before 
him and various mystic syllables visualised in space. Then he should 
imagine these in his heart. He is attended by cight goddesses (devis), 
Gauri and others, being embraced by one of them, the passionate 
Dombi. His own form is that of a 16-year-old vouth. Alternatively he 
is said to be embraced by his ‘understanding’, namely Vajravaraht. 
The student is consecrated by the goddesses and other beings, 
‘diamond songs’ being sung by Locana and other female bodhisativas 
(an example is given later, in Apabhramsa: the words, mostly meta- 
piorical, celebrate eating, drinking, acting and making love, II.iv 6- 
8) (Liv). 

A section briefly indicating the philosophical position follows: 
reality (faltva) has no visible object or seer (and similarly for the 
other senses), no thought or thinker (as in Madhyamaka), no 
developer or development, no incantation or divinity, the last two 
being ‘figured’ (samsthita, set up) only as having non-differentiation 
as their own-being. Reality has Vairocana, Aksobhya (names of 
buddhas) and other names, including ‘Brahma’, “Visnu’ and ‘Siva’ 
(syncretism is here seeking to embrace the whole of Vedism and 
Saivism, however we are told below that the Veda, etc., will not bring 
success) (l.v). ; 

The yogin, dressed in a tiger,skin and wearing a variety of symbolic 
ornaments, should meditate at night under a tree, in a cemetery 
or in a temple of the ‘mothers’ (goddesses), or rather in any 
remote, deserted place. After developing some ‘warmth’ (power 
from concentration) he should select a suitable (beautiful) ‘dia- 
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mond’ girl and perform the ‘conduct’ (caryé), which includes 
dancing and (optionally) diamond songs, whilst being ‘concentrat- 
ed’. Dancing symbolises development, song symbolises incantation 
(I. vi.13). 

Here it is observed that the student should abandon ‘greed’ 
(desire), delusion, fear, anger, shame, give up drowsiness, make no 
distinctions over food and drink, taking what comes and not 
imagining anything to be desirable or undesirable. He is freed from 
training, vows, incantations, meditation, etc. He just wanders about 
full of compassion, continuing the ‘conduct’ (as in the Manjusrimila). 
There are secret signs for identifying initiates (yogins and yoginis), i.e. 
responsive partners for the rites (the yoginis will welcome a suitable 
yogin with garlands after identifying and choosing him). A list of 
centres of ritual performances is given (it includes Jalandhara, 
Uddiyana, Lampaka, Nagara (hara), Sindhu, Kalinga, Sumatra and 
other countries, with a concentration in the NW), but any cemetery 
will do (I.vii). 

The performance is now described in detail. First the ‘diagram’ 
is laid out in an enclosure (as before for the consecration): the yogin 
for this purpose meditates on a female organ in space and develops 
a wheel (diagram) in it. In the centre of this is a corpse (presumably 
the base of principles as above). On it sit fifteen yogin?s wearing tiger 
skins round their hips and holding skulls (symbolising the imagin- 
ing of being and non-being) and knives (symbolising cutting out 
faults such as pride). Then (in union) the female organ, called 
‘knowledge’, is in the ‘lotuses’ (yoginis?) and the ‘wheel’ developed 
is called happiness. The sexual excitement and experience of each 
partner (in the symbolism the fluids, so called sukra, excited in the 
bodies of both of them, it being important to note the full mutuality 
of the experience, sometimes obscured by inaccurate translations of 
such texts as this; the system is for women to practice as well as men 
and with complete parallelism, for the sukra of the yogin? see e.g. I-x.6 
and II.viii.7) symbolises the thought of enlightenment (both are 
bodhisattvas). This ‘natural’ thought of enlightenment experienced by 
them is explained at the two levels of truth: the fluids are the 
appearance at the concealing level; the happiness, or joy, is at the 
ultimate level (extinction, the ‘joy of cessation’, enlightenment). Itis 
-also said here that the woman symbolises understanding (prajna) and 
the man ‘means’ or compassion (I.viii.28; in the Cakrasamvaraunder- 
standing was symbolised by the diamond; everything is relative and 
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ultimately identical, for in reality there is no duality). One ought to 
remain continuously in union with reality (¢a/tvayoga). A man should 
think of his yogin? at all times (IL.ii.2-6), in all his daily actions. The 
yoginz is there understood to be Non-Soul (Nairatmya), the central 
one of the fifteen in the diagram and one of the names of Heruka’s 
consort. It is also said that one wishing for success should remain 
always in union with either Heruka or Nairatmya. 

Of the ‘natural’ (sahaja) joy (enlightenment, knowledge) itis said 
that it is the life (breath) of living beings, the universe is made of it, 
being and non-being occur because of it and likewise all conscious- 
ness, ‘man’ (purusa‘spirit’), ‘God’ (Jsvara), soul, life-principle, being, 
lume, person and the own-being of all beings. The bodhisativa 
Vajragarbha and the other hearers of the Tantraare astonished at this 
statement by the Buddha (I.x.8-14). 

The text goes on to describe the consecration of the yogin, in 
a ‘diagram’ and with a yogini (here the yogin? is knowledge, which 
is emptiness, the yogin the means, which is compassion). This is 
done by a teacher (dcarya, sdstr). He himself embraces the yoginz, 
consecrating her (exciting her with the ‘thought of enlightenment’), 
then establishes a communion between her and the yogzn and entrusts 
her to him after honouring her. Having honoured the teacher the 
yogin embraces the yogini. As he attains the moment of highest joy, 
free from all differentiation (this is his ‘union’), the teacher tells him 
he should remember this great happiness and work for the welfare of 
all beings until he attains enlightenment (I.x, IT.iii.13-23). 

In the course of the description several comments occur. There is 
no happiness without a body. Transmigration (bhava) is purified by 
transmigration, passion by passion, imagining by counter-imagining 
(prati-klp). The consecration is not for enjoyment (bhoga) but for 
contemplating one’s thoughts (to see whether the mind is steady or 
not). The whole universe is ‘natural’ (sahaja), its own-being is extinc- 
tion (that samsara is nirvana is added below). Reality is emptiness: 
there is no incantation, diagram, etc. (II.11). 

After the consecration the yogin is taught his rule of restraint for 
the future: he should ‘take life’, ‘speak falsely’, ‘take what was not 
given’ and ‘pursue others’ women’. This, however, is said to mean 
(respectively) that he should concentrate his thought (bringing 
about its translucence), say ‘I shall save all people’ (ultimately there 
aren’t any, this is the old Perfection of Understanding ‘paradox’); 
take the §ukra of a woman (which 1s ‘not given’, which symbolises 
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knowledge which has to be gained) and pursue the beautiful girl who 
only seems to be his (Non-Soul, ‘others’, referring to her remote- 
ness). An intelligent person eats and drinks what comes and does not 
bother about what is ‘suitable’. He does not perform any rites or 
meditations and does not avoid sex: he enjoys all women without fear. 
He loves and hates no one, friend or enemy. He does not honour the 
gods made of wood, stone and clay, for he is his own divinity 
(11.11.29 ff). 

Towards the end of the text the yoga diagram of Hevajra himself 
is briefly described to Non-Soul (Nairatmya), since most of what 
precedes has been about the yogini diagram (as it should be in a 
Yogini tantra; but the first meditation above was of the Heruka, Le. 
Hevajra variety, the usual distinction being that if the Buddha is 
at the centre we have a yoga system and if Nairatmya is at the centre 
we have a yoginz). The Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha is referred to for 
fuller details (being a Yoga system). Here there are eight goddesses 
or ‘knowledges’ (vidyas). The yogin honours and kisses them and they 
eat and drink. Then he removes their garments and makes love to 
them, with dancing and singing. New yogins may be brought in 
(blindfolded at first) and consecrated in this diagram (II.v). 

This Tantra with its realistic and circumstantial details seems to 
imply ‘real’ performances, actual ritual promiscuity, noisy orgies. 
Though the text itself repeatedly says that all this is imagined, is 
meditation, and dwells all the time on the aim of enlightenment, 
describing all its symbols as pointing towards ultimate reality, we 
still remember the total ambiguity of a universe where transmigra- 
tion is extinction and where everything in our concealing experi- 
ence, or at least as we ordinarily think of it, is imagining. What 
difference is there between a ‘live’ orgy in imagined transmigration 
and an imaginary orgy? The only difference possible seems to be 
that the ‘imagined’ performance is not an, orgy at all but a 
description of the way to enlightenment (the Tantra tells us that 
beings are simply buddhas but are covered with accidental defile- 
ménts), in metaphorical language. Perhaps the new metaphors are 
more powerful than the old ones of crossing the ocean of transmigra- 
tion and the like. Perhaps in a society free from some of the 
inhibitions of the ‘modern’ world orgies were commonplace social 

occasions causing no surprise to anyone and considered natural. 
Those who aimed at extinction might then use the imagery of the 
highest happiness recognised in the world of transmigration to 
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symbolise the happiness of extinction. Putting aside such conjectures, 
however, we should note that the commentators are solidly in favour 
of the text being metaphorical, though aware that some people 
practice the rites literally. Thus Vajragarbha says the text is “having 
its meaning requiring to be drawn out’ (neydartha, see p. 147 above), 
though Dr. Snellgrove in pointing this out to us! suggests Vajragarbha 
represents a later trend than the TJanira itself (since the Tantra itself 
stresses the metaphorical meaning of its statements we cannot accept 
his opinion of a difference of outlook between it and Vajragarbha). 
For Krsnacarya (early 9th century) this system of yoga leads to 
enlightenment in this present life (and the Hevajra is the best 
account of it, being clearest), it thus excels the Paramita scheme, 
the way of the six perfections, because the bodhisattva following the 
latter takes an immensely long time, countless lives, io complete it.* 
This then is a system for attaining enlightenment and it is better 
than any other. The Hevajra itself outlines a progressive course of 
Buddhist teaching as follows: beings should first be taught the 
Vaibhasya (i.e. the Sarvastivada doctrine, according to Krsnacarya the 
Avadanas in the first place, in other words edifying stories), then the 
Sutra (both early and Mahayana), then the Yogacara (cittamdatra 
idealism), then the Madhyamaka, then the schemes of the Mantrayana 
leading up to the Hevajraas the highest. In other words the Hevajra 
system, or any Mantrayana system, was not open to any student at all 
but only to those of profound understanding. Perhaps even such 
statements as that passion is purified by passion are to be understood 
as applying purely at the leve! of meditation. However, we may 
probably conclude that at some earlier period, before the recension 
of the Tantra in its present form, these rituals were literally carried 
out, in circles not necessarily Buddhist or religious, perhaps as a kind 
of therapy (which has recommended itself so strongly to some 
contemporary readers interested in psychology). Some of our Bud- 
dhist commentators mention that foolish persons sometimes carried 
the rites out literally, adding that their actions will bear the usual 
results in long continuing transmigration. For the Mantrayana school 
from at least the 9th century the ancient Buddhist social teaching 
applies (at the concealing level, in the universe of transmigranon, JUS" 
as for Nagarjuna) and its special esoteric ‘systems’ are methods 0 


1. The Hevajra, p. 17 of the Introduction. 
2. pp. 129f. 
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meditation, enabling very bright students to attain enlightenmentin 
a very short time. The motive was the same as that of the Chinese 
Dhyana school, moreover certain parallelisms of technique may be 
discerned. The other and more obvious parallelism is with the later 
Krsna cult of Vaisnavism (inspired chiefly by the Bhagavata Purana), 
the dances and orgies of the young Krsna and his circle of milkmaids, 
which are taken as a subject for devotion, as a model for the seeking 
of the human soul for God. A third and more philosophical parallel 
is the school of Saivism which developed in Kasmira, the Pratyabhijiia 
or Trika doctrine, its origins in time (c. A.p. 800) and space being 
so close to the Mantrayana of Uddiyana that mutual knowledge and 
some interaction must be assumed. The 84 siddhas (‘accomplished’ 
persons, teachers) were recognised by both schools. 

Of all the ¢fantras the Guhyasamaja, Cakrasamvara and Hevajra 
seem to have been regarded as the most important, to judge from 
the numbers of commentaries written on them. Of equal or even 
greater importance in the view of the school in Tibet there remains 
only the Kalacakra, which has fewer Indian commentaries only 
because it was current in India for a much shorter period than these. 
It is supposed to have been procured, as was noted above, as 
recently as A.D. 1040 and the at least four Indian commentaries on it 
(by Manjusrikirti, Darika, Abhayakaragupta and the anonymous 
Vimalaprabha) are apparently all to be dated between 1040 and 1200 
(apparently there were two Darikas of importance as Mantrayana 
teachers). The Kalacakra seems to be the only important work avail- 
able of the Atiyoga. 

The Light (Brief) Wheel of Time, Laghukalacakra, summarises it in 
1047 sragdhara verses (84 syllables each) in 5 chapters. I “The Ar- 
rangement of the Base of the World’ says everything is produced in 
time, in emptiness. The Buddha prophesies that after the destruction 
of civilisation by the barbarians (Muslims), at the end of the Kali Age 
Kalkin will destroy them and the four ages will be repeated. II “The 
Inner Decision’ fits abhidharma, embryology, anatomy and medicine 
into Vajrayana as the microcosm of the body and says the inner war 
is with ignorance,.Madhyamaka emptiness being the science. III 
‘Consecration’. The meditator imagines a diagram with a central 

yogini, female messengers and signet (mudra girls) symbolising the 
three kinds of action (p. 470) and the 37 principles on the side of 
enlightenment. He takes liquor, but only with a mudra, as the own- 
being of understanding. Then he dances and sings with the mudras. 
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IV The ‘Subduing’ (of spirits) is with incantations, etc. The Commu- 
nity is fourfold, ascetic and lay practices being different, but all are 
compassionate and have natural (sahaja) happiness. The great subdu- 
ing leads to union with knowledge. Inference is imagination, as in 
paintings used for meditation. Sensation comes from union .with 
reality, the ‘enjoyment substance’, as a star in the sky. V ‘Knowledge’ 
adds that the Buddha speaks the Sarvastivada, Sammittya, Sthavariya 
and Mahasanghika with four mouths. After some fanciful chemical 
transmutations the Tantra ends with the principles on the side of 
enlightenment, freedoms, etc. 

Such was the last major text to be added to the Indian 7npitaka, 
as authentic words of the Buddha according to the Mantrayana 
school. Philosophically it reaffirms the Madhyamaka doctrine which 
claimed to be the original teaching, the intermediate way (see pp. 
358ff. above), with some show of reason. Compared with the early 
doctrine the great difference is that ultimately principles are no 
more real than ‘souls’ or ‘beings’ whilst at the concealing level the 
latter are apparently as real as the former. If we accept the Madhyamaka 
as Buddhism we may accept the Atiyoga. Jts basic position is the 
ancient Buddhist non-soul doctrine that there is nothing which is 
eternal. The presentation has changed, the techniques of the way to 
enlightenment have changed. The outward appearance of Buddhism 
is now dominated by ritualism and the array of buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
gods and goddesses imagined to exist at the concealing level (who all 
disappear in emptiness at the ultimate level). In this way some 
Buddhists sought to adapt Buddhism to medieval India. This was the 
India of Kharjuravahaka (Khajuraho) and Bhuvanesvara; the ruins of 
the parallel Buddhist art can be seen in the latest phases at Sanci and 
in fragmentary condition further north at Nalanda and Varanasi 
(Sarnath), also in the museum at Kharjuravahaka itself, which once 
had its quota of Buddhist temples probably harmonising well with 
their Saiva neighbours. 

About a century after the presumed writing of the Kalacakra the 
Mantrayana-Madhyamaka doctrine, incorporating the Paramita and 
Pramana, was put in its final form by Abhayakaragupta, as we saw 
above, receiving a few supplements from later writers of his school: 
Subhakaragupta, Ravisrijiana, Sunayakasri, Dharmakarasanti and oth- 
ers, including Vibhuticandra. Within a century of Abhayakaragupta’s 
time most of Indian Buddhism was reduced to ashes and the monks 
slaughtered, Vibhuticandra being one of those who escaped to Tibet 
and worked to preserve the tradition there. 
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The Spirit of Destruction 


‘In the middle of the city there was a temple larger and firmer than 
the rest, which can neither be described nor painted. The Sultan 
thus wrote respecting it: “If any should wish to construct a building 
equal to this, he would not be able to do it without expending an 
hundred thousand red dinars, and it would occupy two hundred 
years, even though the most experienced and able workmen were 
employed.” . . . . The Sultan gave orders that all the temples should 
be burnt with naphtha and fire, and levelled with the ground”! ‘Many 
of the inhabitants of the place fled and were scattered abroad.... 
Many of them thus effected their escape, and those who did not fly 
were put to death.’* ‘Islam or death was the alternative that Mahmid 
placed before the people.”* ‘Muhammad Bakhtiyar with great vigour 
and audacity rushed in at the gate of the fort (sice—the University of 
Uddandapura!) and gained possession of the place. Great plunder fell 
into the hands of the victors. Most of the inhabitants of the place were 
brahimans with shaven heads (i.e. Buddhist monks). They were put to 
death. Large numbers of books were found there, and when the 
Muhammadans saw them, they called for some persons to explain 
their contents, but all the men had been killed. It was discovered that 
the whole ‘fort’ and city was a place of study. In the Hindi language 
the word Behar (vihdra) means a ‘college."* ‘When they reached the 
place they laid siege to it... . The town was reduced to extremities 
and God prevailed over it in the same year. The people were forbidden 
to worship the Budd (statue of the Buddha), which the Muhammad- 
ans burned. Some of the people were burned, the rest were slain.” 
‘Mahmid replied: The religion of the faithful inculates the following 
tenet: “That in proportion as the tenets of the Prophet are diffused, 
and his followers exert themselves in the subversion of idolatry, so 
shall be their reward in heaven;” that, therefore, it behoved him, with 
the assistance of God, to root out the worship of idols from the face 
of all India.”® ‘This has been the principle of my ancestors from the 


Elliot: The History of India as told by its own Historians, 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1952, 
Vol. V, 39f. (Utbi). 


Ibid. p.41 
‘Utbi, quoted by Majumdar, History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. V, p. 499. 


Elliot op. cit. Vol. XVI, 54f. (Minhaju-s Siraj). 
Ibid. XVII. 102f. (Ibn Asir). 
Ibid. XVIII, 30f. (Firishta). 
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time of Asadu-lla Ghalib until now: to convert unbelievers to the one 
God and the Musulman faith. If they adopt our creed, well and good. 
If not, we put them to the sword.”' ‘The Muhammadan forces began 
to “kill and slaughter on the right and on the left unmercifully, 
throughout the impure land, for the sake of Islam,” and blood flowed 
in torrents. They plundered gold and silver to an extent greater than 
can be conceived, and an immense number of brilliant precious 
stones. .... They took captive a great number of handsome and 
elegant maidens, amounting to 20,000, and children of both sexes, 
“more than the pen can enumerate” .... In short the Muhammadan 
army brought the country to utter ruin, and destroyed the lives of the 
inhabitants, and plundered the cities, and captured their offspring, so 
that many temples were deserted and the idols were broken and 
trodden under foot... . ** ‘The nephew of Dahir, his warriors, and 
the principal officers have been despatched, and the infidels con- 
verted to Islam or destroyed. Instead of idol temples, mosques and 
other places of worship have been built, pulpits have been erected, the 
Khutba is read, the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are 
performed at the stated hours. The takbir and praise to the Almighty 
God are offered every morning and evening.” ‘. .. . orders proscrib- 
ing the residence of any person other than Muhammadans in Kashmir 
.... Many of the Brahmins, rather than abandon their religion or 
their country, poisoned themselves; some emigrated from their native 
homes, while a few escaped the evil of banishment by becoming 
Muhammadans. After the emigration of the Brahmins, Sikandar 
ordered all the temples in Kashmir to be thrown down .. .. Among 
other good institutions of Sikandar was the prohibition of vending 
wine....’**.... he fell upon the insurgents unawares, and captured 
them all, to the number of twelve thousand—men, women, and chil- 
dren—whom he put to the sword. All their valleys and strongholds were 
overrun and cleared, and great booty captured. Thanks be to God for 
this victory of Islam!’* ‘The Amir marched out towards Lamghan, 
which is a city celebrated for its great strength and abounding in 


‘1. Ibid. XVIII, 123 (Chishti). 
Ibid. XXII, 47f. (Wassaf). 
Ibid. XXV, 66 (Chach-Nama: Muhammad Kasim’s report to Haijjaj after conquer- 
‘ing a predominantly Buddhist country). 
4. Firishta, quoted by Majumdar, op. cit. Vol. VI, p. 379. 
5. Elliot op. cit. Vol. XVI, p. 141. 
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wealth. He conquered it and set fire to the places in its vicinity which 
were inhabited by infidels, and demolishing the idol-temples, he 
established Islam in them. He marched and captured other cities and 
killed the polluted wretches, destroying the idolatrous and gratifying 
the Musulmans. After wounding and killing beyond all measure, his 
hands and those of his friends became cold in counting the value of 
the plundered property. On the completion of his conquest he 
returned and promulgated accounts of the victories obtained for 
Islam, and every one, great and small, concurred in rejoicing over this 
result and thanking God.”! 

These examples from Muslim sources sufficiently illustrate the 
policy of kings inspired by the new religion which appeared in Arabia 
in the 7th century. The Buddhist historian Taranatha explains this 
‘anti-Buddhism’ or Mleccha (Barbarian) religion as being caused by 
Death (Mara), who misled the kings (especially the Turkish kings). 
It is hardly necessary to emphasise the thoroughness with which the 
older religions have been obliterated in practically every country 
where Muslims have ruled for any length of time.* Though India was 
never completely conquered and large areas remained under Indian 
rule, there is hardly any part of it which has not been ravaged at some 
time by Muslim invaders or raiders, and the temples which still stand 
in the more remote regions almost all (apart from those recently 
built) bear the scars inflicted by those who defaced what they lacked 
the time and the means to destroy. Since the usual Muslim word for 
what they understand to be an ‘idol’ (but or budd) is in fact borrowed 
from the Sanskrit (or Prakrit) buddha, we can imagine that the 
*buddhasmashers’ on their religious campaigns took particular care to 
seek out and destroy Buddhist institutions. 

We have no space to enter into the details of the Muslim cam- 
paigns. After the fall of Persia in the 7th century the Arab conquerors 
linked up with Turkish nomads on the northern borders of the 

_ Persian Empire, who readily embraced the teaching of fellow nomads 

so successful against their common enemy. Most of Central Asia, then 
predominantly Buddhist but a region of many religions, was overrun 
by the Arabs and Islamised, whilst in Iran they advanced up to what 
was then the most westerly country ruled by an Indian dynasty, Jaguda 


1. Ibid. V, 18f. 
9. cf. Kalacakra 1. 26: siddhantanam vinasah. 
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(modern Kandahar but with the capital at Gajani, founded by the 
Yadavas), where they were checked about a.p. 650. Early in the 8th 
century the Arabs attacked Sindhu by land and sea and gradually 
conquered it. Raiding further into India from this base they destroyed 
Valabhi with its university later in that century but afterwards were 
confined to Sindhu by the suffening resistance of the Indian ‘Rajput’ 
rulers (especially the Prattharas). Many Buddhist monks from the 
west now took refuge in the Pala Empire. The Turks now became the 
champions of Islam in Asia. They repeatedly attacked Jaguda, which 
barred the way to the legendary riches of India, and conquered it 
completely towards the end of the 9th century (the Yadava family 
retired to Rajasthan, where they were able to establish themselves at 
Jaisalmir). The old Yadava capital of Gajani (Ghazni) then became 
the Turkish base for further operations against the empire of 
Gandhara. Gandhara, including Kapisa and Kubha (Kabul), had 
formerly been ruled by a dynasty of ‘Sahis’ or ‘Ksatriyas’ who appear 
to have claimed descent from the great Kusanas, but from the middle 
of the 9th century it was ruled by another ‘Sahi’ dynasty of a family 
of brahmans who had usurped the throne and then built up a large 
empire. They were able to check the Turks for another century, then 
a new Turkish dynasty (the Yaminis) was established at Gajani and 
launched a most determined war against Gandhara. The war was long 
and for India-unprecedentedly bitter: contemporary Indian writers 
speak of the “Turkish Wars’ as a new kind of war quite different from 
the traditional chivalrous contests between Indian aristocrats. India 
was fighting to save her civilisation from total destruction. In a series 
of campaigns at the end of the 10th century and the beginning of the 
ith the Sahis were gradually driven back through the mountain 
passes of Kapisa and Gandhara. By 1020 they had lost everything and 
the last survivors of the family took refuge in Kasmira or in the 
Paramara Rajput kingdom of Malava. The Turkish leader (the Sultan 
Mahmid mentioned above) then attacked the Pratihara domains, 
which luckily for him were in a state of disarray since the feudatories 
had.asserted their independence of the Emperor. Mahmud raided far 
and wide in successive years and amassed enormous loot and count- 
less slaves, besides demolishing thousands of temples (which usually 
yielded much gold, silver and gems). Mathura was pillaged (as 
described at the beginning of this section) and after the defeat of the 
main Pratihara army the capital, Kanyakubja, was sacked. 10,000 
temples are said to have been destroyed there, with all their sculptures, 
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and any inhabitants who had not fled were put to the sword. Finally 
Mahmid was checked by the Candratreya king Vidyadhara and forced 
to retire, but he was able to hold all the former Sahi domains, 
including the Panjab, and to incorporate Sindhu into his empire. A 
large Turkish empire was thus established in India. For more than 
150 years after this a series of wars between the Turks and various 
Indian states produced no further change. What is chiefly remarkable 
is that the Indian states remained numerous and divided: none was 
able to attain and hold imperial hegemony over the others. 

In 1173 a Turkish ruler named Muhammad, from Central Asia, 
overthrew the Yaminis. In 1178 he attacked the kingdom of Gujarat 
but was heavily defeated and lost most of his army. It seemed that 
the divided Indians had really nothing to fear from the Turks, if one 
small kingdom could rout them. A rising Rajput power, the Cahamanas, 
concentrated on wars against the Gahadavalas who now tried to 
exercise imperial hegemony from Kanyakubja, as well as against 
Gujarat and the Candratreyas, although they were the neighbours of 
the Turks. They actually defeated the Turks in 1190-1, annexing part 
of the Panjab, and were confident of establishing a great empire, but 
Muhammad raised a new army at Gajani and made a supreme effort 
in: 1192. The overconfident Cahamanas were defeated by more careful 
tactics and driven back to their capital (Ajayameru, Ajmere), leaving 
the way-east across the plain of Northern India open. The following 
year Muhammad sent one of his generals to attack the Gahadavala 
kingdom, which included Varanasi as well as Kanyakubja. He was 
victorious, Varanasi was looted and a thousand temples are said to 
have been destroyed and mosques erected in their places. Beyond 
Varanasi lay the domains formerly ruled by the Palas, but the Palas. 
had been overthrown by their feudatories, the Senas, in 1162, after 
which their empire had disintegrated into many small kingdoms. The 
Senas failed to establish a strong state. What happened early in the 
13th century is obscure, but Taranatha says that the ‘worshippers of 
Isvara’ (God, either Siva or Visnu), probably the Senas, did not 
oppose the Turks, whilst the latter plotted with several minor feudal 
rulers to extend their hegemony over the east. The Turkish sources 
seem to confirm this with their accounts of annexing Bihar and 
Bengal with a small force of cavalry led by an adventurer, the Turkish 
captain Bakhtyar. Almost incidentally the great universities of the 
former Pala Empire were massacred and burned. Uddandapura was 
made a Turkish base, and soldiers from there repeatedly raided 
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Nalanda, a few miles away, murdering and burning, though they 
could not obliterate .the immense, thick-walled college and temple 
buildings (they were apparently more successful, or more thorough, 
with the library buildings). Similar raids were sent to destroy the 
other universities.' With these universities a great segment of the 
cultural heritage of India, secular as well as Buddhist, perished for 
ever. Bakhtyar in 1206 pressed on eastwards with a large army for the 
serious war he planned, to conquer Kamarupa (Assam), Tibet and the 

Turks beyond Tibet. In Kamartpa his army was defeated and practi- 

cally annihilated and he himself was killed in the rout. A Turkish 

military corridor remained across northern India and many Muslim 

settlers flooded into it, especially after the Mongol conquests in 

Central Asia in the 13th century drove them South and East. From 

this base the Turks attempted gradually to annex all India and in the 

14th century reached the far South, opposite Ceylon, but Indian 

resistance by 1336 had grown equal to Turkish fanaticism and, with 

the foundation of the state of Vijayanagara, a unified Indian Empire 

was set up in the South, which stabilised the position though it could 
not expel the Turks from the North. 

According to Taranatha the majority of Buddhist refugees went to 
South East Asia (through Burma), many to Tibet and some to South 
India (Kalinga, which remained independent until the 16th century, 
Vijayanagara and elsewhere). A few monks hung on near the ruined 
universities for a time. For example a Tibetan traveller about 1235 
visited Nalanda and found an ancient monk teaching Sanskrit gram- 
mar to seventy students among the ruins. Only one or two monks had 
books (which some must have carried with them when they escaped 
the Turks who destroyed the library). Eyen while the traveller was 
there there was another Turkish raid from Uddandapura, the object 
of which was presumably to massacre the monks who obstinately 
remained and perhaps to ransack the ruins further in the hope of 
finding buried treasure. The monks were warned by a messenger from 
Uddandapura and withdrew to places at a safe distance. Three hun- 
dred Turkish soldiers scoured the ruins and then returned to their 
base, after which some of the monks returned to their burnt out 
university. The Tibetan pilgrim found none of the books he had 


1. For example Vajrasana (Bodh Gaya), described by a Tibetan eyewitness, Gro- 
bdud-rtse; see R. Sankrtyayana in JBORS XXIII, Part I, p. 18. 
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hoped to get copies of and wandered elsewhere.! Taranatha reports 
that even after this a succession of four more teachers followed the 
ancient Rahulasribhadra referred to above. However, there was no 
hope of restoring Buddhist learning while the Turks ruled Magadha. 
The physical heart of Buddhism had been destroyed. 

Itis a matter more or less of speculation why Buddhism succumbed 
without much or any resistance to Islamic conquerors when Brah- 
manism after initial setbacks gradually consolidated an effective 
Opposition and recuperated its strength until India could be freed 
from Muslim rule. Buddhism has always been a philosophy and 
religion of peace in all senses of that word. When confronted witha 
religion of ‘holy war’, offering its enthusiastic followers the reward of 
rich plunder, not as a crime but as a virtue, the Buddhist countries 
of Central Asia and North Western India could apparently not find 
enough good soldiers, enough military spirit, to defend themselves. 
The teaching of non-violence surely had had some effect.* Formerly 
Buddhism had spread among the barbarian peoples themselves (no- 
tably the Kusanas) and thus defied the forces of militarism and 
destruction by civilising the people who had practiced them. But the 
new barbarians were different. They were not open to the ideas of the 
people they had conquered, for they had their own religion, which 
admirably served the purpose of conquest by providing ideological 
justification and incentives for it. The Kusanas saw in Buddhism a 
means to consolidate a great empire by promoting the harmony of its 
peoples. The Turks did not concern themselves with consolidation 
(until Akbar) but only with expansion and accumulating more 
plunder and more slaves. Buddhism condemned their whole way of 
life, Islam encouraged it and glorified it as commanded by God. Here 
indeed was an ‘anti-Buddhism’ which appealed to all the powerful 
passions which Buddhist moral principles opposed (see Chapter Six). 


]. Paraphrased by S. Dutt, Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of India, 347f., from 
Roerich, Biography of Dharmasvamin. 

2. E.g. Abhidharmakosabhasya IV 72: As in the case of war, hunting and assault, many, 
united, rush for the purpose of killing others, and one takes life; who is endowed 
with that (taking life)? — In an army, etc., because of having the same objective 
all are like agents possessing (the action) (27)... .forin reality they are inciters 
of each other. In the case that someone is taken away by force (into the army), 
he too is endowed (with the action) unless he should go having resolved thus: 
‘Even to save my life I will not kill a living being’. 
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Here were violence, plunder, rape and vandalism. The Turks chose the 
way of violence and took all India with them, destroying her civilisation. 
Brahmanism is more flexible than Buddhism. It is almost every- 
thing. In much of India it was stronger than Buddhism at the time 
of the Turkish conquests, especially in the South, which was precisely 
where resistance to Islam was most effective. It is often supposed that 
Brahmanism and especially Vaisnavism and Saivism had slowly gained 
ground against Buddhism among the masses of the people of India 
during the first millennium a.p. As opposed to the Buddhist advocacy 
of a classless society and democratic institutions, “Brahmanism’ 
harmonised with the feudalistic trend of the middle ages (we cannot 
take up the question why such a trend should prevail) advocating a 
social hierarchy. Theism, especially the monotheism of Vaisnavism or 
of Saivism, is natural as the ultimate corollary of a hierarchy: men 
commend themselves to their superiors, their earthly lords, and all 
men ultimately commend themselves to God. Even in Buddhism a 
‘theistic’ wend may be observed, even if itis in reality only an outward 
show, a ‘concealing’ appearance. Evidently, however, Siva hasa clear 
advantage over the shadowy Hevajra who disappears in emptiness. In 
large parts of India, then, and particularly in the South, Brahmanism 
in its many forms was by the 12th century a much more ‘popular’ 
religion than Buddhism. Buddhism again was to a much greater 
extent a philosophical and indeed academic tradition in that period. 
The heart of its tradition was then in the universities rather than 
among the masses of the people. When these were destroyed the 
strength of its tradition was broken. The masses are not likely to have 
understood much of its profound philosophy, probably did not see it 
as very different from, say, Vaisnavism, and honoured the Buddha and 
bodhisattvaswith much the same simple devotion that their neighbours 
accorded to Krsna and the Vaisnava saints. Without the guidance of 
learned monks the Buddhism of the laity would tend to merge with 
the manifold and lively local cults of Brahmanism. There are indeed 
some brahman legends of great Vedic philosophers such as Samkara 
or Kumarila defeating Buddhist philosophers in debate and so 
popularising Vedism. There are counter legends on the Buddhist side 
of Dharmakirti defeating Samkara and Kumiarila. History would seem 
in fact to support the Buddhist claim, since Dharmakirti flourished 
a little later than the two Vedic philosophers, refuted their views in 
his works and established a highly successful school to continue his 
line of philosophical enquiry. Butall this could have no effect on the 
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masses of the people. In fact probably neither Dharmakirti, nor the 
two Vedic philosophers who specialised respectively in the problem of 
illusion and in the ancient abstract ritual, had the slightest effect on 
the people. Brahmanism for the people meant Vaisnavism and Saivism, 
not Vedism, and the philosophers of Vaisnavism and Saivism strongly 
criticised Samkara’s non-theistic Vedanta and Vedic ritualism. 

The strength of Brahmanism manifested itself not in any opposi- 
tion to Buddhism (the two usually lived side by side in harmony) but 
in its successful resistance to Islam where Buddhism was swept away. 
The Vedic warrior was ready to fight and understood this to be his 
duty and death in battle to be his supreme glory (leading straight to 
heaven as the reward for doing one’s duty). Legends grew round the 
heroes who had died in the struggle to defend India and maintain her 
ancient traditions. A heroic and popular literature in the languages 
of the people upheld the ideal of determined struggle for what was 
considered right and just, of defence of Indian civilisation against 
ruthless barbarism, murderous terror and reckless tyranny. Eventually 
the spirit of India prevailed. As the ancient intellectual freedom and 
spirit of toleration were restored a renaissance of Buddhism become 
possible. 

Kaémira fell under Muslim rule in the 14th century, leading to the 
violent persecution (which included a ‘burning of the books’) by 
Sikandar (mentioned above) early in the 15th, which Buddhism 
seems not to have survived except in Ladakh, which remains predomi- 
nantly Buddhist (but, like all the Himalayan countries where Bud- 
dhism survives, under the dominating influence of the vigorous 
Buddhism of Tibet and having long neglected Sanskrit studies). 

Taranatha reports that some refugees from Magadha went South, 
mentioning Kalinga, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Vijayanagara (Vidyanagara, 
which was founded only in 1336, however) and other places. Gujarat 
and Central India fell about 1300, Kalinga’ and the city of Vijayanagara 
(though the latter was razed to the ground, the Muslim army retired 
again and left the empire of the South only slightly reduced in area, 
but its central authority weak and power in the hands of a series 
of provincial governors) in the 16th century. By this time whatever 


1. According to Taranatha (256f.) Mukundadeva (the last king of Orissa or Kalinga, 
who was overthrown by Akbar in 1568 or 1570) supported Buddhism by building 
shrines and spread the Doctrine to some extent. 
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Buddhists remained in the war-torn South seem to have gone to 
Ceylon. 

The Turks did not succeed in completely Islamising even Northern 
India. India was too large, too populous, too divided up geographi- 
cally and the Turkish domains were always surrounded by indepen- 
dent or only temporarily subdued Indian kingdoms. Above all, the 
spirit of the Indians never submitted and even in long conquered 
areas it was kept alive by the popular literature in the vernaculars 
(mostly of the Vaisnava movements), much of it composed under the 
patronage of the independent nulers (of Rajasthan, Kalinga, Tirabhuku, 
etc.) and then circulated in the Turkish provinces. In the 16th 
century most Indians were still ‘Hindus’.' Akbar, having succeeded 
in extending his empire over most of India, recognised this and 
developed a new policy, in fact an Indian as opposed to an Islamic 
policy. He granted religious toleration and so consolidated his em- 
pire, gaining Rajput contingents for his army (in order to face the 
Persian Shah, who claimed overlordship over him). Thereby, however, 
he outraged the orthodox Muslims at his court. After his death 
toleration was ended and the old persecutions renewed, with the 
destruction of Indian temples and schools and the reimposition of 
the religious tax for being a ‘Hindu’. This led to widespread revolts, 
in which the Marathas gradually took the lead. In 1674 Sivaji was 
proclaimed king of the Marathas, his successors extended an empire 
over most of South India and then set about the liberation of the 
North. In the first half of the 18th century they brought most of India 
South of the Ganges under their rule, occupying the Turkish capital 
(Delhi) from 1750 and forming a protectorate over Akbar’s descen- 
dants. We need not recount the complexities of the subsequent 
internal divisions of the Marathas and the establishment of a British 
instead of a Maratha empire in the 19th century. The decisive point 
for us is that the Turkish power and Muslim rule had collapsed, the 
Marathas had reestablished religious toleration over most of India 
and the British continued this Maratha policy over a still larger area. 
It became possible for Buddhists not merely to make clandestine 
pilgrimages to India but to start restoring Bodh Gaya, Sarnath and 
other favourite centres and once more to build dwellings (viharas) for 
monks there. 


1. ‘Hindu’ is simply the Persian cognate of Sindhu and ‘Indian’. 





CONCLUSION 


The effect of the Arab and Turkish conquests was the destruction 
of most of the early schools of Buddhism, the main centres of which 
had remained in Magadha and North West India. Only one survived 
and flourished, the Sthaviravada, whose main centres were in the 
South and especially in Ceylon, with strong branches all over South- 
East Asia. In China, and those countries which derived their 
Buddhism from China, the early schools had been entirely super- 
seded (except for the academic study of certain texts of the 
Abhidharma and the use of the Vinayaas the basis of discipline: the 
Sautrantika, Sarvastivada, Bahusruttya and Dharmaguptaka thus 
survived in a partial and attenuated form) by the Mahayana 
(especially the Vijnanavada). In Tibet and the countries where 
Tibetan Buddhism spread the early schools are even more neglect- 
ed, since they seem never to have been established in Tibet (except 
again as academic subjects in the case of Sautrantika and Sarvastivada 
and monastic discipline in the case of the Mulasarvastivada). The 
Mahayana schools were more fortunate, being widely diffused over 
Eastern Asia, but whereas the Sthaviravada continued its Indian 
tradition directly, retaining an Indian language (in which its monks 
have continued to write), the Mahayanists almost everywhere 
adopted either Chinese or Tibetan as their canonical and academic 
languages and have more and more depended on translations of 
their original sources. It is only in Nepal that the Indian Mahayana, 
representing on the whole the Madhyamaka-Mantrayana synthesis 
of the 12th century and of Tibetan Buddhism, has continued 
without violent interruption, in a restricted but secluded region, to 
the present day. Yet the Buddhists of Nepal came more and more 
to look towards Tibet, the stronghold of Buddhism, for strength and 
guidance. Gradually they neglected their Indian texts and sent their 
students to Tibet for training. Here too, as a result, the Indian 
tradition has not been preserved intact and many texts have been 
lost for want of recopying, although it is here that our main 
collections of Sanskrit Buddhist literature survived; the Tibetan 
versions became standard. The Buddhism which escaped destruc- 
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tion in the border regions beyond Muslim penetration is thus 
effectively either Sthaviravada or Tibetan-speaking Madhyamaka- 
Mantrayana. 

Under Muslim rule some Buddhist traditions survived for a time 
among the laity, though the communities of monks had been 
completely rooted out, leaving no competent teachers to guide 
them. The more popular tradition of the Mantrayana, often 
referred to as the ‘Naturalist’ (Sahajiya) tradition, continued fora 
time in Magadha, Bengal and Orissa on the basis of the poetry of 
Krsnacarya and others. Gradually it appears to have been assimI- 
lated into the generally similar Vaisnava tradition of the Krsna cult, 
which in the later middle ages also deyeloped a ‘Naturalist’ phase 
with techniques very similar to those of the later Mantrayana. Part 
of the Mantrayana tradition coalesced with the Saiva Tantric 
tradition (particularly the so called Nath cult) which has appropri- 
ated, if only in name, several of the Buddhist stddhas. The least 
assimilated of these Buddhist folk traditions is the so-called Dharma 
cult, primarily in Orissa (where Buddhism with its organised 
communities survived longer, until the conquest in the 16th 
century), which has maintained the observance of some Buddhist 
festivals. The Dharma here is ‘empty’ but is sometimes identified 
with the Sun and with Visnu, less often with other gods. ‘Diagrams’ 
are used, which might be compared with those of the Cakrasamvara 
and other tantras. The cult has preserved no old texts, however. 

As a result of an assembly held in Pulastinagara (then the capital) 
in Ceylon in the 12th century the Abhayagirivasins (Dharmarucis) 
and Jetavaniyas (Sagaliyas) were ‘conciliated’ and reabsorbed into 
the Sthaviravada. King Parakramabahu I was the patron who 
presided over this assembly, which seems to be the only recorded 
case of the conciliation of schismatics, and his work is compared 
with that of the great Asoka by the historians of the Sthaviravada 
school. Similar processes appear to have taken place in south India 
(Cola) and south east Asia, resulting in the consolidation of the one 
Sthaviravada school everywhere (except Vietnam, whose Buddhists 
followed those of China) and the disappearance of all others 
(including the Mahayana). Such consolidation parallels that of 
Tibetan Madhyamaka-Mantrayana in the Himalaya and probably 
reflects the weakness of Buddhism as a whole as the Turks 
conquered and obliterated so many of its old centres. The Indian 
monks of various schools who escaped from India evidently threw 
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in their lot with the established school of Buddhism in whichever 
country they reached. 

The restoration of Buddhism in India began effectively in the 

19th century and has gathered momentum in the 20th. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon (therefore the Sthaviravada school) have 
probably played the leading part, especially financially in setting up 
new viharas, for example at Nalanda (which is once more a college 
and may again become a university), Sarnath (Varanasi) and Sanci 

(Caityagiri, an ancient centre of the Sthaviravada). Those of Siam 

have not been far behind, whilst the Tibetans, being closer and 

never-having abandoned their pilgrimages to the Indian shrines, 

have supplied most of the ‘pilgrim-power’. The Sinhalese missions 

claim considerable success in spreading the doctrine in India once 

more, but it would be premature as well as beyond the scope of this 

book to consider Indian Buddhism today. India is now reclaiming 

its ancient heritage, including its Buddhist heritage, quite apart 

from any efforts by Buddhists to spread their teaching, or from the 

partly political question of Buddhism attracting the underprivileged 

in a society emerging from the long domination of feudal hierar- 

chies. Indian governments (especially that of the State of Bihar, 

ancient Magadha) are once more giving some support to Buddhist 
scholarship and the Buddhist academic tradition is again becoming 

an essential part of the humanism of Indian universities. At the 
same time this is only a part of the worldwide revival of Buddhist 
studies. 

The teaching of Buddhism, especially its social programme of 
non-violence and its exploration of the problem of freedom, has 
always been relevant to humanity. It has not always been practicable. 
It was swept out of India a few centuries ago because it had no 
immediate answer to the violence of Islam. ‘Death’ triumphed over 
freedom. This, however, was because a number of men in western 
and central Asia, sufficiently large to impose their will on their 
neighbours, chose the way of violence, or war and plunder glorified 
as a religion. The ideals of Buddhism were, for reasons not entirely 
clear, not at that time able to command the widening acceptance, 
reaching out to new peoples, which had defended and spread 
Indian civilisation particularly at the time of the Kusana invasions 
(although even in this dark period they reached the Mongols). 
Today we live in a very different world. It is violence, not non- 
violence, which has at last become impracticable. Reluctantly, its 
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partisans are being brought to see that war, if pursued as formerly, 
will lead not just to the deaths of a few inconvenient or unimportant 
people but to the obliteration of mankind, including themselves. 
Any plunder which might have accrued to a conqueror will be 
destroyed in the process of trying to seize it. The recognition of the 
impracticability of violence would be nothing but the recognition 
of the primary social principle of Buddhism (see pp. 164, 165 
above). The study of the problem of freedom naturally depends on 
human societies enjoying peace and security (as we also saw above, 
pp. 170f.) instead of being swept along in the pell-mell of militarism 
and false propaganda. In societies dominated by violence and 
militarism words like ‘freedom’, which most people find attractive, 
are debased to mean their exact opposite and used to rally people 
to the cause of violence. This is possible only by concealing the 
truth, by the suppression of the facts and the misuse of words. 
Truth, non-violence, freedom, toleration and other principles are 
inseparable. If we lose one, we lose all. The doctrine we have been 
reviewing in this book shows the mutual consistency and solidarity 
of all these aspects of the ‘good’ very clearly. 

Whether Buddhism is the answer to the problem of human 
unhappiness, it is not the purpose of this book to enquire. Here 
we have attempted to ascertain what Buddhism is, doctrinally, as 
defined in its texts, thus to establish the facts about it as a 
prerequisite to evaluation or application. In particular we have 
attempted to discover what Buddhism was, in the stricter sense of 
the teaching of the Buddha c. 500 B.c., and to place other kinds 
of Indian ‘Buddhism’ in relation to that. If the reader should feel 
that this book is most incomplete, even as regards the Doctrine, the 
author will at least have succeeded in suggesting that Buddhism, 
still more all the “‘Buddhisms’, is not simple (cf. p. 106 above). At 
the same time he hopes to have shown that its principles are not 
vague or mysterious. He has picked up a handful of points from 
the earliest T7ipitaka now accessible to us, following the evidence 
as to what is most essential. These are drops from an ocean, but 
from an ocean which, we are told, has a single taste—that of 


freedom.! 


1. AIV 203, T 125 section 42 No. 4, T 26 No. 35. 
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~~ 
a, 
—~ 

— 


(Histories are grouped separately below; grammars and other 


primarily linguistic works are generally omitted, as are works on law 


and medicine; works in Sinhalese and other modern languages are 
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AT Saratthamanjisa by Sariputta ed. Rangoon in 2 vols. 1910, 
there is also a Ceylon edn. (unf.) Colombo 1907. 

Paramatihajotika (A on Kh and Sn) by Buddhaghosa ed. H. 
Smith PTS 1915-8, first part translated by Nanamolias The 
Illustrator of Ultimate Meaning PTS 1960. 

KhT Paramatthasiidani by Adiccavamsa unpublished. 

Suttanipatatika unpublished. 

Dhammapadaithakatha ed. H.C. Norman PTS 1906-14, trans- 
lated by Burlingame HOS 1921. 

DhT Dhammapadatthadipanit and DT. (Nava) both unpub- 
lished. 

Paramatthadipant (A on Ud, It Vv, Pv, Th and Cp) by 
Dhammapala I ed. Miller, Hardy, Woodward, D.L. Barua 
and Bose PTS 1891, 18934, 1901, 1926, 1934-6, 1939-40, 
1952, 1959, but for the Therigatha part Devarakkhita’s 
edn., Hewavitarne Series, Colombo 1918 is much better. 

The fikas on Ud, It, Vv, Pv, Th and Cp do not appear to have 
been published. . 

JA ed. Fausb9ll in his edition of the text (see above) and 
separately in Bangkok, translated by Cowell, etc. (see 
above). 

JT Linatthappakasini by Dhammapala II unpublished (MSS 
in Rangoon, Copenhagen, etc.). 

JT Asammohavilasini unpublished. 

JT JA-Ganthipadatthavannana ed. Sumangala, Colombo 
1911 (on Vols. I and II, Fausb®ll, only). 

‘NdA Saddhammapayotika by Upasena ed. A.P. Buddhadatta 
PTS 1931-40 (3 vols.). 
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Mahaniddesattka unpublished. 

PsA Saddhammappakasini by Mahanama ed. Joshi PTS 1933- 
47 (3 vols.). 

Ps Ganthipada (anon) ed. Ariyavamsa, Colombo, Semage, 
1967. - 

ApA Visuddhajanavilasini ed. Godakumbura PTS 1954. 
Therapadanattka unpublished. 

BvA Madhuratthavilasini by Buddhadatta ed. Horner PTS 
1946. 

Buddhavamsatika by Dhammapala II unpublished. 

VinA Samantapasadika by Buddhaghosa ed. Takakusu, 
Nagai and Mizuno in 7 vols. PTS 1924-47, introductory 
(historical) part translated by Jayawickrama as Jnception 
of Discipline PTS 1962. 

Vin T (Porana) by Vajirabuddhi ed. Rangoon in 2 vols. 
1919-21; new edn. Rangoon, 1960, Chatthasangit. 
Vin T Saratthadipani by Sariputta ed. in 4 vols. Rangoon 
1902-24 and 3 vols. 1960, ed. Devarakkhita and 

Medhankara (unfinished), Colombo, 1914, 1933. 

Vin T Vimativinodani by Kassapa ed. Rangoon in 2 vols. 
1913 and by Dhammadhara Tissa in 1 vol. Colombo 
1935, ed. Buddhasasanasamiti in 2 vols. 1960. 

Vin T (Nava) Aithayojana by Nanakitti ed. Bangkok in 2 
vols. 1927-8. 

Kankhavitarani (separate commentary on the Pratimoksa 
section of Vin) by Buddhaghosa ed. Maskell PTS 1956. 

Vinayatthamanjusa (tika on preceding) by Buddhanaga ed. 
Ekanayaka, Colombo 1912. 

DhsA Atthasalini by Buddhaghosa ed. Miiller PTS 1897, 
also Bangkok and Rangoon, translated by P.M. Tin as 
The Expositor, 2 vols. PTS 1920-1 (since reprinted). 

DhsT Atthasalint Mulattka (or Linatthapadavannana or 
Abhidhamma Miulatika part 1) by Ananda I ed. Pannasara 
and Vimaladhamma, Vidyodaya Tika Series, Colombo, 
1938, also in Burma (see below). 

Anutika (sub-sub-commentary to Dhs) by Dhammapala II 
(see below). 

Manidipa by Ariyavamsa Rangoon 1963-4 (there are also 
several other DhsTs, unpublished). 

VbhA Sammohavinodani by Buddhaghosa ed. A.P. 
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Buddhadatta PTS 1923, Trans. Nanamoli PTS 1997. 

VbhTs see below. 

Pancappakaranatthakatha (A on the other five Abhidharma 
works of the School) by Buddhaghosa: part I ed. with 
Dhatukatha text (see above); part II ed. in JPTS 1913- 
14 by Landsberg and C.A.F. Rhys Davids; part III ed. 
in JPTS 1889 by Minayev; part IV ed. in JPTS 1910-2 by 
C.A.F. Rhys Davids; part V ed. with PTS edn. of Patthana 
excerpts (1921-3, see above). Part III has been trans- 
lated by B.C. Law, PTS 1940, as The Debates Commentary 
(it is also summarised in the Aathavatthu translation 
Points of Controversy, see above). 

Abhidhamma Milatika (T on all seven Abhidharma books) 
by Ananda I, two complete Burmese editions, 1924-6 
(3 vols.) and 1960, Buddhasasanasamitl. 

Anutikad (sub-sub-commentary on preceding) by 
Dhammapala II, Burmese edition with the Mulatcka 
1960. 

(There are several other Abhidharma sub-commentaries 
not yet published; the published Mohavicchedani by 
Kassapa, listed below under ‘Manuals’, is in effect also 
a sub-commentary on the whole Abhidharma, as the 
same author’s Vin T is on the Vinaya). 

Milindatika by Calabhaya (who, since he calls his commen- - 
tary a fika, does not recognise the Milindapanha as 
canonical: any non-canonical work is at best a commen- 
tary’ already in the view of the School) ed. Jaini PTS 1961. 

Petakopadesa Atthakatha by Narada (‘Jetavana Sayadaw’) ed. 
Mandalay 1!)26. 

Netlippakaranassa Atthasamvannana by Dhammapala I ed. 
Piyatissa, Colombo, Hewavitarne Series, 1921. 

NettiT (Porana) by Dhammapala II ed. U Hpye, Rangoon, 
Pyi Gyi Mundyne Pitaka Press, 1909. 

Nettivibhavani by Saddhammapala ed. Rangoon with pre- 
ceding, Buddhasasanasamiti, 1961. 

Netti Mahatika (Nava) by Nanabhivamsa unpublished. 


Manuals: 
(a) General or Sutra: 


Vimuttimagga by Upatissa (the Pali text was long believed 
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lost, having been superseded by the next; it is reported 
rediscovered in Ceylon and an edition planned); there 
is a Chinese version published in the Chinese Tripitaka 
as T 1648, this has been translated into English by 
Ehara, Soma and Kheminda as The Path of Freedom, 
Colombo, Weerasuria, 1961. 

Visuddhimagga by Buddhaghosa ed. Warren and Kosambt 
HOS 1950, translated by Nanamoli as The Path of 
Purification, Colombo, Semage, 1956, 2nd edn. 1964. 

Paramatthamanjusa (tika on preceding) by Dhainmapala II 
ed. Dhammananda, Colombo (various publishers), 3 
vols., 1928, 1930, 1949 (incomplete), Bangkok (3 vols. 
1925-7 complete) and Rangoon (2 vols. 1909-10 com- 
plete and 2 vols. 1960 complete). 

(There are also other ftkas on the Visuddhimagga.) 


(b) Vinaya: 


Khuddasikkha by Dhammasiri ed. Miller JPTS 18853. 

Porana T on preceding by Revata. 

Nava T by Sangharakkhita Rangoon 1962 with prec. 

Sumangalappasadani by Vacissara unpublished. 

Miulasikkha by Dhammasiri ed. Miiller JPTS 1883. 

Porana T on preceding by Vimalasara unpublished. 

Abhinava T by Vacissara unpublished. 

(There are still other {kas on Dhammasiri’s two manuals). 

Vinayavinicchaya by Buddhadatta ed. A.P. Buddhadatta 
PTS 1928. 

Uttaravinicchaya by Buddhadatta ed. A.P. Buddhadatta PTS 
1928. 

Porana Ts by Upatissa on these two unpublished. 

Ts on Buddhadatta’s two manuals by Revata and Vacissara 
unpublished. 

Palimuttakavinayavinicchayasangaha (or Vinayasangaha) by 
Sariputta, ed. Buddhasasanasamiti, 1970, as Vinayasanga- 
hatthakatha. 

At least two ftkas on the preceding are extant. 

Vinayasamutthanadipani by Saddhammajotipala unpub- 
lished. , 

Patimokkhavisodhant by Saddhammajotipala and other works 
on Vinaya by this writer unpublished. 
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(There are several other Vinaya manuals). 


(c) Abhidharma: 

Abhidhammavatara by Buddhadatta ed. A.P. Buddhadatta 
PTS 1915. 

Porana T on preceding by Vacissara unpublished. 

Abhidhammatthavikasini by Sumangala ed. A.P. Buddhadatta, 
Ambalangoda, 1961. 

Ruparipavibhaga by Buddhadatta ed. A.P. Buddhadatta 
PTS 1915. 

Yon preceding unpublished. 

Saccasankhepa by Dhammapala II ed. Dhammarama JPTS 
1917-9. 

Porana T on preceding by Mahabodhi unpublished. 

Atthadipana by Vacissara unpublished. 

Nava T Saratthasalint by Sumangala unpublished. 

Namaritpasamasa by Khema ed. Dhammarama JPTS 1916. 

Khemappakaranatika by Vacissara ed. Dhammapala, Ceylon, 
1908. 

Abhidhammatihasangaha by Anuruddha of Ceylon ed. Rhys 
Davids JPTS 1884, translated by C. A. F. Rhys Davids as 
the Compendium of Philosophy PTS 1910 (reprinted 
1957). 

Porana T on preceding by Vimalabuddhi unpublished. 

Abhidhammatthavibhavani by Sumangala (ed. Pannasara 
and Wimaladhamma, Colombo, 1933, the PTS plans an 
edition). 

Manisaramanjusa by Ariyavamsa unpublished. 

Sankhepavannana by Saddhammajotipala, Colombo 1889. 

(There are several other ffkason the Abhidhammatthasangaha). 

Paramatthavinicchaya by Anuruddha of Kanci ed. A.P. 
Buddhadatta JPTS 1985. 

Porana T on preceding by Mahabodhi and a Nava T 
unpublished. 

Namarupapariccheda by Anuruddha of Ceylon ed. A.P. 
Buddhadatta JPTS 1914. 

Porana T on preceding by Vacissara and one by Sumangala 
unpublished. 

Mohavicchedani by Kassapa ed. A.P. Buddhadatta and A.K. 
Warder PTS 1961 reprinted 1994. 
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Namacaradipaka by Saddhammajotipala unpublished (edi- 
tion planned by PTS). 

Patthanaganananaya by Saddhammajotipala unpublished. 

Paccayasangaha by Vacissara unpublished. 


(d) For the laity: 
Upasakajanalankara by Ananda III (Arafmaratana) ed. 
Saddhatissa PTS 1965. 
(An earlier manual which this superseded, the anonymous 
Patipattisangaha, is also extant in MS in Ceylon.) 


(2) Abhayagirivasin (Dharmaruci): 
Saddhammopayana (Pali )by Ananda II (among Pali writ 
ers) ed. Morris JPTS 1887. 
Saddhammopayanaviggaha (anon. commentary on preced- 
ing) ed. Ratanasara, Colombo 1911. 


(3) Sarvastivada: 
Additions to the Abhidharma— 

Jnanaprasthana by Katyayaniputra (Chinese T 1543-4; there 
are some Sanskrit fragments; the first part has been 
retranslated from Chinese into Sanskrit by Santi Bhiksu, 
Santiniketan 1955). 

(Vijndnakaya additions by Devasarman). 

Prajnaptisastra (Chinese T 1538 and 1644; Tibetan, which 
is more complete or more authentic, in the Tibetan 
Tripitaka). (T 1538 of a different school?) 

Prakaranapada by Vasumitra I (Chinese T 1541-2). 

Commentaries on the Tripitaka (including the additions): 
Udanavarga Vivarana by Prajnavarman (Tibetan). 
Vinayavibhasa (Chinese T 1440). 

Pratimoksasitra Tika (Vinayasamuccaya) by Vimalamitra 
(lost?). 

Mahavibhasa (on Jndnaprasthana) by Parsva and Vasumitra 
II (Chinese T 1545-7). 

Vibhasa on Prakaranapada fragments Turfan 19, 20 and 
others ed. Imanishi, NG 1969. 


Manuals: 
Yogacarabhumi by Samgharaksa (Chinese T 606), translat- 
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ed by Demiéville BEFEO 1954. 

Abhidharmasara by Dharmasri (Chinese T 1550). 

Samyuktabhidharmasara (on preceding) by Dharmatrata II 
(Chinese T 1552). 

Another commentary on the Abhidharmasara by Upasanta 
(Chinese T 1551). 

Abhidharmamrtarasasastra by Ghosaka (Chinese T 1553), 
retranslated into Sanskrit by Santi Bhiksu, Santiniketan 
1953. 

Abhidharmavatara by Skandhila (Chinese T 1554; Tibetan). 

Sarasamuccaya (anon. fikd on preceding) (Tibetan). 

Nydyanusara by Samghabhadra (Chinese T 1562). 

Samayapradipika by Samghabhadra (Chinese T 1563). 

Abhidharmadipa and Vibhasaprabhavrtti by Vimalamitra (?) 
ed. from an incomplete Sanskrit MS by Jaini TSWS 
1959. 


(4) Mialasarvastivada: 
Addition to the Sutra: 

Saddharmasmrtyupasthanasitra (Chinese T 721; Tibetan: 
Aryasaddharmanusmrtyupasthana, also an abridged Chi- 
nese version T 722; see the study of this sutra by Lin 
Li-kouang, L’Aide-mémoire de la Vraie Loi, Paris, Musée 
Guimet, 1949). 

Dharmasamuccaya ( a compendium by Avalokitasimha of 
the verses only from the preceding; Chinese T 728) 
Sanskrit MS in Paris, first five chapters ed. Lin Li- 
kouang, Paris, Musée Guimet, 1946, with the corre- 
sponding Chinese versions, the Tibetan and a French 
translation, chapters 6 - end (36), revised by Demieéville 
and others, in 2 further vols., 1969 and 1973. 


Commentaries: 

There are several commentaries on the Pratimoksasiira 
and one on the Bhiksunipratimoksa, all anonymous, in 
Tibetan versions. 

Vinayavibhangapadavyakhyana by Vinitadeva (Tibetan). 

Vinayavastuttka by Kalyanamitra (Tibetan). 

There are a number of other commentaries or manuals 
of Vinaya available in Tibetan, such as the Vinayasamgraha 
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by Visesamitra, the Sramaneraharika (or Trisatakarika) 
and Vriti (Prabhavati) by Sakyaprabha. 

It has not been ascertained whether the Puspamala (Karika) 
by Visakhadeva (Tibetan, also a fragmentary Sanskrit 
MS in Sa-skya) belongs to this school. 


(5) Sautrantika: 
Addition to the Sutra: 
Arthaviniscayastutra (Tibetan, Chinese T 762) Sanskrit ed. 
N.H. Samtani TSWS 1971. 


Commentary: 
Nibandhana on Arthaviniscayasttra by Viryasridatta (T1- 
betan) Sanskrit ed. Samtani with the Sitra TSWS 1971. 


Manuals: 

The early works of this school, by Srilata, etc., appear to 
have been lost, except for Kumaralata’s Kalpanamanditika 
(see under Belles-lettres below) and fragments of his 
commentary on Sarvavarman’s grammar Katantra 
(Liiders: ‘Katantra und Kaumaralata’, Si/zungsberichte 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XXV, 1930, 
pp. 483-538; as a rule grammars have been ignored in 
the present Bibliography). 

Abhidharmakosa and Bhasya by Vasubandhu (Tibetan, Chi- 
nese T 1558-60) Sanskrit ed. Pradhan TSWS 1967; 
translated by La Vallée Poussin in 6 vols., Louvain/ Paris 
(Istas/Geuthner) 1923-31. 

Murmapradipa Vriti on AK by Dinnaga (Tibetan). 

Sitranuriipa Vriti on AK by Vinitabhadra (Tibetan). 

Laksananusara on AK by Gunamati (fragment in Chinese 
T 1641). - 

Sphutartha Vyakhya on AK by YaSomitra (Tibetan) Sanskrit 
ed. Wogihara, Tokyo (Publishing Association of 
AbhidharmakoSavyakhya), 1932-6. 

Laksananusarini Tika on AK by Parnavardhana (Tibetan) 
also called Brhattzka. 

Upayika Tika on AK by Samathadeva (Tibetan). 

Tattvartha Bhasyatika on AK by Sthiramati (Tibetan). 
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Karmasiddhiprakarana by Vasubandhu (Tibetan); translat- 
ed by Lamotte MCB IV 1936 from T 1608-9. 

Karmasiddhitika by Sumatsila (Tibetan). 

Vyakhyayukti by Vasubandhu (Tibetan. See Yasomitra, p. 6, 
Bu-ston translated by Obermiller, etc.). 


Pramana: 

(The works of Dinnaga, Dharmakirti and others who were 
probably Sautrantikas are listed here; Mahayanist com- 
mentators and authors of manuals are listed below 
under Vijhanavada, etc., according to their apparent 
affiliations. For the beginnings of the study of logic and 
the theory of knowledge among the Buddhists of 
various schools, mainly Sthaviravada, see the paper 
‘The Earliest Indian Logic’ and for a sketch of its 
subsequent development see the article “The Date of 
Bhamaha’, also A Course in Indian Philosophy (all under 
Warder in Miscellaneous below). On the development 
before Dinnaga see also Tucci: ‘Buddhist Logic before 
Dirinaga’, JRAS 1929, pp. 431 ff. and his Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources, GOS 1929, 
which includes two treatises on logic retranslated from 
Chinese into Sanskrit: * Upayahrdaya/Fang pien sin louen 
T 1632 and * Tarkasastra/Jou che louen T 1633. On these 
see Course pp. 138 ff. and 160ff. The first appears to 
belong to the Bahusrutiya School, the second perhaps 
to the Dharmaguptaka.) 

Vasubandhu: Vadavidhana (lost? See Frauwallner WZKM 40, 1933, 
pp. 281 ff.; it now appears that the Vadavidhi was by the 
earlier, Vijnanavadin Vasubandhu, see below). 

Dinnaga: Commentary on Vasubandhu’s Vadavidhana (apparently 
lost: see Frauwallner WZKSO 1959; pp. 103f.). 

Marmapradipa (listed above). 

Traikalyapartksa (Tibetan), the Tibetan ed. with the cér- 
responding Sanskrit passages from Bhartrhari 
(Vakyapadiya III.3.53ff., etc.) by Frauwallner WZKSO 
1959, pp. 145ff. 

Hastavalaprakarana (Tibetan, T 1620-1) Tibetan ed. 
Frauwallner WZKSO 1959, pp. 152ff.; Sanskrit recon- 
structed and translated by F.W. Thomas and H -Ui, JRAS 
1918. 
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*Upadayaprajnaptiprakarana (T 1622) see Frauwallner 
WZKSO 1959,pp. 12I1ff., and Kitagawa (under 
Pramanasamuccaya below) pp. 430-9, Ch’ii-yin-chia-she- 
fun, who misunderstands the argument that concepts 
(only) are makings of consciousness. 

Alambanapariksa (Tibetan, T 1619 and 1624)Tibetan ed. 
and translated by Frauwallner WZKM Vol. 37, 1930, pp. 
174ff. and again WZKSO 1959, pp. 157ff.; also Tibetan 
and Chinese and translation by Yamaguchi, JA 1929 and 
a summary by Stcherbatsky in Buddhist Logic I (see 
below under Miscellaneous) pp. 518ff. 

Samanyalaksanaparksa (Chinese T 1623 Kuan- tsung-hsiang- 
lun- sung) see Kitagawa pp. 430-1. 

Hetucakradamaru (Tibetan) Tibetan ed. Frauwallner 
WZKSO 1959,pp. 161ff.; Sanskrit reconstructed and 
translated by D. Chatterji IHQ 1933. 

Nyayamukha (T 1628-9) translated from the Chinese by 
Tucci MKB 1930 (Vibhitticandra mentions a fikd on 
this, apparently pre-Dharmakirti and now lost, see his 
notes on Pramanavartlika Vrit of Manorathanandin, IV. 
27 and 122). 

Pramadnasamuccaya (Tibetan, two translations) translated 
from the Tibetan, and giving the available Sanskrit 
fragments, by M. Hattori (Chapter 1 in Dignaga on 
Perception HOS 1968) and H. Kitagawa (Chapters 2-4 
and 6 into Japanese in A Study of Indian Classical Logic— 
Dignaga’s System=Indo-Koten-Ronrigaku no Kenkyu, Tokyo 
1965); Hattori has also made a collection of Sanskrit 
fragments in the Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, 
Vol. VII, 1958, and has promised a translation of the 
remaining chapter (5). See Katsura JIBS 1979. 

* Hetumukha (lost, see Frauwallner WZKSO 1959, pp. 1036). 

The critiques of Samkhya, Vaisesika and Nyaya appear to 
be lost, except in so far as they are reproduced in the 
Pramanasamuccaya. 


Sankarasvamin: Nyayapravesa (Tibetan, T 1630, often wrongly attrib- 
uted to Dinnaga, following the Tibetan which appar- 
ently took it for the Nyayamukha) ed. in Tibetan and 

Sanskrit by Dhruva in 2 vols. GOS 1927-30. 
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Jinendrabuddhi: Visalamalavati Pramanasamuccayatika (Tibetan). 

Dharmakirti: Pramanavartiika and Vrttion its first chapter (Tibetan) 
Sanskrit: first chapter and Vrltied. Malavaniya, Varanas1, 
Hindu Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Series Vol. 
II, 1959, and by Gnoli SOR 1960; the other chapters 
(II-IV) ed. Sankrtyayana, TSWS 1953, Index 1959; the 
karikas of all four chapters ed. Sankrtyayana with 
Manorathanandin’s Vriti (see below under Vijnanavada) ; 
part of the first chapter translated by Frauwallner 
WZEM Vols. 37, 39 and 40, 1930-3, from the Tibetan; 
the first part of the first chapter translated by S. 
Mookerjee and H. Nagasaki from the Sansknit, Nalanda, 
Navanalanda Mahavihara, 1964. 

Pramanaviniscaya (Tibetan), first chapter ed. and translat- 
ed from the Tibetan, with the Sanskrit fragments, by 
T. Vetter, Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenchaften, Wien, 1966; second chapter ed. and 
translated by E. Steinkellner, ibid.,1973. MS in Peking. 

Nyayabindu (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. Stcherbatsky, Petrograd 
BB 1918 and translated by him in Buddhist Logic 
Vol. II BB 1930 (reprinted I-IR 1958); also ed. Malavaniya 
TSWS 1955. 

Hetubindu (Tibetan) ed. in Tibetan and reconstructed in 
Sanskrit (from commentaries on it) by E. Steinkellner, 
Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Wien, 1967. 

Sambandhapariksa (Tibetan) the available Sanskrit karikas 
are given by Sankrtyayana in the Introduction to his 
edition of chapters II-IV of the Pramanavarttika (above); 
Tibetan including the Vriti ed. and translated by 
Frauwallner WZKM Vol. 41, 1934, pp. 261 ff. 

Vadanyaya (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. Sankrtyayana JBORS 
Appendix to Vols. XXI and XXII, 1935-6. 

Santanantarasiddhi (Tibetan) Tibetan ed. Stcherbatsky BB 
Vol. XIX, 1916, and translated by him as Obosnovanie 
chuzhoi oduschevlennosti, Pamyaniki Indiiskoi Filosofii I, 
St. Petersburg, 1922, summary in Buddhist Logic I, pp. 
521 ff., English translation from the Russian translation 
by H.C. Gupta, Soviet Indology Series No. 2, Indian 
Studies Past and Present, Calcutta, 1969, pp. 71-121 
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Devendrabuddhi: Pramdnavarttikapanjika (Tibetan), on Devendra- 
buddhi see Frauwallner WZKSO IV 1960. 

Sakyabuddhi: Pramanavarttikatika (Tibetan). 

Arcata: Hetubindutika (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. Sanghavi and Jinavijaya 
GOS 1949. 

Pramanantarbhava (? seems to be identical with his work 
referred to as Pramdnadvitvasiddhi) Sanskrit ed. S.C. 
Nyayacharya BI 1969. 

Ksanabhangasiddhi (lost?). 

Subhagupta: Srutipariksa, Anydpohavicara, Sarvajnasiddhi, 
Bahyarthasiddhi and Isvarabhanga (al) in Tibetan). 
Pramanavarttika commentary (lost). 
Dharmottara: Pramdnaviniscayatika (Tibetan). 

Nyayabindutika (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. and translated by 
Stcherbatsky with the text (above) and ed. by Malavaniya 
with the text (above). 

Pramanapanksa (two texts in Tibetan share this title, 
presumably using alternative methods of examination). 

Paralokasiddhi (Tibetan) translated by G. Roerich in J/ndian 
Culture Vol. 15, 1948-9. 

(Anya-) Apohaprakarana (Tibetan) Tibetan ed. and trans- 
lated by Frauwallner WZKM Vol. 44, 1936, pp. 233ff. 

Ksanabhangasiddhi (Tibetan) Tibetan ed. and translated by 
Frauwallner WZKM Vol. 42, 1935, pp. 217ff. 

Jianasribhadra: Pramanaviniscayatika (Tibetan). 

Yamari: Suparisuddha Tika on Pramanavaritikabhasya (Tibetan). 

Sankarananda: Pramdnavartlikatika on first chapter, - unfinished 
(Tibetan). 

Anusara Sambandhaparksatika (Tibetan). 

Apohasiddhi (Tibetan). 

Pratibandhasiddhi (Tibetan). 

Sarvajnasiddhisamksepa Sanskrit MS in Ngor and copy in 
Patna. 

Jitari: Hetutattvopadesa (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. Tucci SOR 1956. 

Dharmadharmiviniscaya (Tibetan). 

Balavataratarka (Tibetan). 

Sahopalambhaprakarana Sanskrit MS in Ngor and copy in 
Patna (Bihar Research Society). 

Nairatmyasiddhi Sanskrit MS in Ngor and copy in Patna. 

Jatinirakarana Sanskrit ed. Tucci in Annals of the Bhandarkar 
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Oriental Research Institute Vol. XI, 1930. 
Vadasthana Sanskrit ed. H.R.R. Aiyangar, Mysore, 1944. 
Durvekamisra: Pradipa on Dharmottara’s Nyayabindutika, Sanskrit 
ed. Malavaniya TSWS 1955. 
Aloka on Arcata’s Hetubinduttka, Sanskrit ed. Sanghavi and 
Jinavijaya GOS 1949. 
Visesakhyana, Suvayuthyavicara, Catuhsatt and Ksanabhanga- 
siddhi (all apparently lost). 
Asoka: Avayavinirakarana and Sdmanyadisanadikprasanta Sanskrit 
ed. Haraprasad BI 1910 (MSS of both in Salu), ed. A. 
Thakar Patna 1974. 
Muktakalasa: Commentary on Dharmottara’s Ksanabhangasiddhi 
(Tibetan). 
Moksakaragupta: Tarkabhasa (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. E. Krsnamacarya 
GOS 1942, translated Kajiyama Kyoto University 1966. 
Vidyakarasanti: Tarkasopana Sanskrit ed. Tucci SOR 1956. 


(6) Sammitiya: . 
* A Srayaprajnaptisastra (Chinese T 1649) translated from 
the Chinese by K. Venkataramanan in Visvabharati 
Annals V, 1953. 


(7) Dharmaguptaka: 

Abhiniskramanasitra (addition to the Sutra? Chinese T 190. 
Sometimes called Sakyamunibuddhacarita) translated 
from the Chinese (‘abbreviated translation’) as The 
Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha by Beal, London, 
Triibner, 1875. 

* Tarkasastra (see above under Sautrantika, Pramana; the 
school is conjectural: Chinese legend connects the text 
with a monk named Dharmagupta arriving in China 
from Central Asia). 


(8) Mahasamghika: _ 
Sphutartha Srighanacarasamgrahatika by Jayaraksita (com- 
mentary on a compendium extracted from the Vinaya 
on the conduct of novices) ed. Sanghasena TSWS 1968. 


(9) Bahusrutiya: 
* Upayahrdaya (see above under Sautrantika, Pramana). 
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* Tattvasiddhisastra By Harivarman (Chinese T 1646) see 
S. Katsura: A Study of Harivarman's Tattvasiddhi, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Ph.D. Thesis,1974. 


C. Buddhist Histories 


(A few other narrative works which are relevant are included, and 
certain works on literature; Pali histories of South-East Asia are 
omitted as well as most works in modern languages; much scattered 
historical information is to be found in the commentaries of the 
schools listed above: here we note only a few which have continuous 
historical sections. The early 77ipitaka is itself in a sense a historical 
record.) 

Buddhaghosa: Samantapasadika, Introduction (VinA of 
Sth, see above, where Jayawickrama’s translation of this 
Introduction is also listed). 

Sariputta: Saratthadipani (Vin T on preceding, see above). 

anon.: Nidanakatha (Introduction to JA of Sth, see above); 
translated by T.W. Rhys Davids as Buddhist Birth-Stones 
(intended originally as the first part of a complete 
translation of the /Jataka itself with its commentary), 
London, Routledge, new edition (no date—about 1925; 
original edition 1880 with some of the /ataka, Tribner). 

Buddhaghosa: Kathavatthuppakarana Althakatha (Part Il 
of Pancappakaranatthakatha of Sth, see above); its his- 
torical information has been translated in the transla- 
tion of the Kathavatthu text, Points of Controversy, see 
above. 

anon.: Dipavamsa, ed. and translated by Oldenberg, Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 1879. 

Mahanama Mahdavamsa, ed. Geiger, PTS 1908 (reprinted 
1958), translated by Geiger, Colombo, Government of 
Ceylon, 1912 (reprinted 1950). 

Dhammakitti II and others: Ciulavamsa, ed. Geiger in 2 
vols., PTS 1925-7, translated by Geiger, Colombo, 
Government of Ceylon, reprint 1953. 

anon.: Vamsatthappakasini (tika on Mahavamsa), ed. 
Malalasekera in 2 vols., PTS 1935. 

Upatissa: Mahabodhivamsa, ed. Strong, PTS 1891. 
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Dhammakitti I: Dathavamsa, ed. Silalankara, Alutgama, 
1914 and T. W. Rhys Davids and Morris JPTS 1884. 
Vacissara (II): Thitpavamsa, ed. Law, PTS 1935, translated 
by Law as The Legend of the Topes, Calcutta (BI) 1945. 

Dhammanandin: Sthalavatthuppakarana, ed. Buddhadatta, 
Colombo, 1959. : 

Ratthapala: Sahassavatthuppakarana, ed. Buddhadatta and 
Somadasa, Ambalangoda, 1959. 

Vedeha: Rasavahini, ed. Saranatissa, Colombo, 1939, 1948 
(2 parts). 

Buddhaputta: Pijdvaliya, ed. Colombo, 1924, and by 
Saddhatissa, Kalutara, 1930. 

anon.: Rajavaliya, ed. B. Gunasekera, Colombo, 1926. 

Devaraksita (Dharmakirti): Nikayasamgraha, ed. de Silva, 
A. Gunasekera and Gunawardhana, Ceylon Govern- 
ment Press, 1907; translated by Fernando, Ceylon Govt. 
Press, Colombo, 1908. 

anon.: Buddhaghosuppatti, ed. and translated by Gray, 
London, Luzac, 1892. 

Dhammakitti (III): Saddhammasangaha (this work is not 
very reliable), ed. Saddhananda, JPTS 1890; translated 
by Law as A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions, 
University of Calcutta, 1941. 

Pannasamin: Sasanavamsa, ed. Bode, PTS 1897, and Upasak, 
Nalanda 1961, translated by Law, PTS 1952. 

Nandapannia: Gandhavamsa (a history of Pali literature), 
ed. Minayeff, JPTS 1886. 

anon: Pitakatthamain (a catalogue of Pali literature), ed. 
Rangoon, Sudhammavati Press, 1905. 

Vasumitra: Samayabhedoparacanacakra (Tibetan), translat- 
ed by Bareau, JA 1954, 235ff. (Chinese T 2031). For the 
Sarvastivadin Avadanas see above, Early Tnpitaka). 

Sangharaksa: *Buddhacanta (Chinese T 194). 

anon.: Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, Halle 1902-8 (reprinted 
by Vaidya, BST, Darbhanga 1958), translated by Foucaux 
in 2 vols., Paris AMG 188492. 

Sakyaprabha: Prabhavati (Tibetan, see above under Mu 
commentaries). 

Bhavaviveka: Nikayabhedavibhangavyakhyana (Tibetan) 
translated by Bareau, JA 1956, 167£f. 


. 
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Bhavaviveka: Madhyamakahrdayaand Tarkajvala (Tibetan), 
see Gokhale in IJJ II, 165ff. and V, 271ff. 

Paramartha: Cy. on Vasumitra (T 2300) see Demiéville in 
MCB I, 1931-2, 15ff., ‘L’origine des sectes bouddhiques 
d’ aprés Paramartha.’ 

Vinitadeva: Samayabhedoparacanacakre Nikdyabhedopadar- 
sanasamgraha (Tibetan), translated by Bareau, JA 1956, 
192ff. 

Padmakaraghosa: Bhiksuvarsdgraprecha (Tibetan: Narthang 
Mdo XC, 2—used by the Tibetan historians). 

(Bhataghati’s History of the Acaryas, Indradatta’s 
Buddhapurana, Ksemendrabhadra’s history, etc., seem 
to be lost: see Taranatha, Schiefner, p_ 28:1). 

Manjusrimilakalpa, Rajavyakaranaparivarta, ed. by R. 
Sankrtyayana and translated by Javaswal in An Jmpenal 
History of India, Lahore (Motilal Banarsidass) 1934. 

Dharmasvamin (see under Roerich in Miscellaneous). 

anon.: Svayambhipurana ed. Haraprasad BI 1894-1900. 

Bu-ston: Chos-hbyung (Tibetan) translated by Obermiller, 
MKB 18 and 19, 1931-2. 

’Gos lo - tsa-ba: ‘The Blue Annals’, translated by G. Roerich, 
repr. Motilal Banarsidass, 1979. 

Taranatha: Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien (translated 
by Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869); delsteonmine (trans- 
lated by Grtinwedel, Petrograd, BB 1914); Die 
vierundachizig Zauberer (translated by Griinwedel in 
Baessler Archiv Vol. 5, 1916). 

(Many traditions preserved in China will be found through 
Lin Li-kouang’s study of the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana- 
sittra listed above, some through Suzuki's Essays in Zen 
Buddhism, Vol. I, London, 1927). 


D. The Mahayana Trpifaka 


(The new sittras are here arranged approximately chronologically; 
the two main collections extant, Chinese and Tibetan, in their 
various recensions, appear to include all commentaries, manuals 
and other works of Buddhist teachers of any period as “Tripitaka’, 
whilst the old division into three has become obscured: in fact there 
is no Mahayana Vinaya, the Mahayanists having contented them- 
selves with those of one or other of the early schools, particularly 
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of the Milasarvastivada and the Dharmaguptaka, in India also the 
Lokottaravada and others, and with the so-called Vinayasuiitra written 
by Gunaprabha, a pupil of a Vasubandhu: the Mahayanabhidharma- 
sutra does not appear to have survived in any form and is known 
to us only from a very few quotations, so that for Abhidharma the 
Mahayana schools studied to some extent the works of the Sarvastivada 
but more especially the Sautrantika criticism of them, using the 
Abhidharmakosa as their standard textbook, whilst for their own 
systematic doctrine substituting the works of their teachers such as 
Nagarjuna, Asanga—whose Abhidharmasamuccaya and 
Yogacarabhiimisdstra are written very much in the old abhidharma 
style—and others, all such sdasiras being taken as equivalent to 
Abhidharma texts; the tendency is thus towards the twofold grouping 
into Siztra (words of the Buddha) and Sastra (commentaries, 
manuals, etc., works of later teachers) as in the Tibetan editions of 
‘Kanjur’ and “Tanjur’.) 

The Sanskrit texts are scattered and far from complete, the various 
editions of those that survive will be specified below in detail. 

For the Chinese we refer to the comprehensive edition (for our 

present purposes we omit to notice the extant texts and manu- 
scripts not included in it) by Takakusu and Watanabe: Taisho 
Issaikyo, Canon Bouddhique de Vere Taisho, Tokyo, 1924 ff. Although 
there are indexes, it is useful to refer to the texts of this collection 
by number as ‘T’ (Taish6) Nos. according to the Index published in 
Hobégirin, Fascicule Annexe, ed. by Demiéville, Tokyo, Maison Franco- 
Japonaise, 1931. 

For the Tibetan we refer to the only edition at present generally 
available, printed originally in Peking (between 1717 and 1720) and 
reprinted by the Otani University, Kyoto, ed. by Suzuki, 1957. 
‘Tibetan’ below without further qualification refers to the texts in 
this edition: since it is well indexed (with the Sanskrit titles) it seems 
unnecessary to give details. There have been several other editions 
of the Tibetan Tripitaka (besides Mongolian translations mainly, but 
not exclusively, dependent on them) and there are numerous copies, 
especially in manuscript, of individual texts: these increase the total 
collection appreciably (exactly how much is very far from having 
been ascertained, there being vast unexplored collections of such 
books and manuscripts at present). For our present purposes these 
have been disregarded (except as used in a few separate editio 
modern scholars noted below), but it is well to be aware that our 
bibliography is very far from aiming at completeness, The best 
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known Tibetan 77pitaka edition other than that mentioned above 

is that of Snar-than (Narthang), printed in 1732 (there are copies 

in the possession of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R., the 

Bibliotheque Nationale and Musée Guimet in Paris, the Newberry 

Library in Chicago etc.). See Harrison Intr. Druma, Tokyo 1992. 

The Early Mahayana: 

The ‘Great’ Ratnakita, as a collection, now contains 49 
sutras of very varying periods (Tibetan and Chinese T 
310-56, both complete, 4 sutras known to be extant in 
Sanskrit), among these, four which are early may be 
mentioned here separately: 

Ugrapariprecha (T 322 )trs. Schuster University of Toronto 
Ph.D. thesis 1976. 

Ratnakita (or Kasyapaparivarta), Sanskrit, Chinese and 
Tibetan ed. by von Staél Holstein, Shanghai, 1926 
(Vorobyov-Desyatovsky has since published more frag- 
ments of the Sanskrit). 

Rastrapalapariprecha (Tibetan, T 312) Sanskrit ed. Finot BB 
1901 (reprinted I-IR 1957 and by Vaidya without the 
apparatus in Mahayanasitrasamgraha 1, BST 1961); 
translated by Ensink, Zwolle, 1952. 

Amitabhavyittha (or Amitabhaparivarta or Sukhavativyuha), 
longer version (Tibetan, T 360-7) Sanskrit ed. Muller, 
Oxford, 1883 (reprinted in Mahayanasttrasamgraha I 
above), and: Wogihara, Tokyo, 1931. 

(8,000) Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita (Tibetan, T 224-8) Sanskrit ed. 
R. Mitra Calcutta BI 1888 and by Wogihara in his 
edition of Haribhadra’s Aloka commentary, see below’ 
under Paramita. Both ed. BST 1960. 

Ratnagunasamcayagatha (Tibetan, T 229) Sanskrit ed. 
Obermiller BB Leningrad 1937 (reprinted I-IR 1960) 
and Vaidya (using an additional MS) in Mahayana- 
sutrasamgraha above (1961). 

The Later Versions of the Prajnaparamita: 

100,000 (Tibetan, T 220) Sanskrit ed. R. Ghosa BI Calcutta 
. 1902-14 (unfinished). 

25, 000 (there are two main recensions of this text, the later 
one having been adapted to agree better with the 
Abhisamayalankara; Tibetan has both, Chinese only the 
earlier: T 221-3) Sanskrit (the later version) ed. N. Dutt, 
Calcutta Oriental Series 1934 (unfinished). 
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18,000 (Tibetan) Sanskrit incomplete text ed. Conze SOR 
1962, 1974. 

10,000 (Tibetan) two chapters retranslated into Sanskrit 
by Konow, Oslo (Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi, Hist.-Filos. Klasse) 1941. 

2,500 (or Suvikrantavikramipariprccha) (Tibetan, Chinese 
part of T 220) Sanskrit ed. Hikata, Fukuoka, 1958 
(reprinted in Mahaydanasutrasamgraha above). 

700 (Tibetan, Chinese in T 220, also T 232; this sitra also 
appears in the Ratnakuta collection above) Sanskrit ed. 
Tucci, Memorie d. R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1923, Masuda, 
Tokyo (Journal of the Taisho University) 1930 (reprinted 
in Mahdaydanasitrasamgraha above). 

500 (Tibetan, T 260). 

300 (or Vajracchedika) (Tibetan, T 235-9, also in T 220) 
Sanskrit ed. Miiller, Oxford 1881 (reprinted in 
Mahayanasittrasamgraha above), translated by Muller 
SBE 1894 (since reprinted). 

150 (or Naya) (Tibetan: in Tantra section No. 121 of the 
Peking/Ky6to edition, also No.119 of that edition as 
Paramadya (a Yoga Tantra); Chinese in T 220, also T 
940-1 and 243-4) Sanskrit fragments mixed with 
Khotanese translation ed. Leumann in Zur nordarische 
Sprache, Strassburg, 1912, the Sanskrit part reprinted in 
Mahayanasitrasamgraha above. 

Devarajapravarapariprecha (Chinese only, in T 220 and as 
T 231). 

Nagasri (Chinese only, in T 220). 

Svalpaksara (Tibetan in Tantrasection, T 258) Sanskrit ed. 
Conze in Sino-Indian Studies (reprinted in CE a 
samgraha above). 

Kausika (Tibetan in Tantra, T 249) Sanskrit ed. Conze in 
Sino-Indian Studies (reprinted in Mahayanasitrasamgraha 
above). 

Hrdaya (Tibetan in the Tantra, T 250-7) Sanskrit ed. Miller. 
and Nanjio (two recensions) Oxford 1884, translated 
by Miiller SBE 1894 (since reprinted). 

50 (Tibetan, T 248). 

PancavimSatikaprajnaparamitamukha (Tibetan in Tantra). 
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Ekaksari (Tibetan in Tantra). 

4,000 (Chinese only, in T 220: a shorter and perhaps more 
archaic version of the 8,000). 

Pancaparamitanirdesa (with particular reference to the 
other five paramitas, related to the 2,500; Tibetan, 
Chinese in T 220). 

(There are still other short texts, mostly in Tibetan only; 
those above noted as in the Tibetan Yantra do not 
properly belong here but rather with the Mantrayana 
texts below, they contain incantations. Chinese has an 
800 in T 230). 

The Later Mahayana: 

Samadhiraja (or Candrapradipa) (T ibetan, T 639) Sanskrit 
ed. Vaidya BST 1961. 

Saddharmapundarka (Tibetan, T 262-5) Sanskrit ed. Kern 
and Nanjio St. Petersburg BB 1908-12, N. Dutt Calcutta 
BI 1953; translated by Kern SBE 1909 (since reprinted). 

Vimalakirtinirdesa (Tibetan, T 474-6), translated (incorpo- 
rating Sanskrit fragments) by Lamotte, Louvain, Muséon, 
1962. 

Suvarna (pra) bhasa Sanskrit ed. Nobel , Leipzig, 1937; ed. 
BST 1967; translated by Emmerick, PTS 1970; translat- 
ed (from the Chinese) by Nobel, Leiden, 1958. 

Srimala (included in Ratnakita collection above; Tibetan, 
Chinese in T 310 and also T 353). 

Avatamsaka (Tibetan, T 278-9: the two recensions). 

Gandavyiuha (T 293-5) Sanskrit ed. Suzuki and Idzumi, 
Kyoto, 1934-6, Vaidya BST 1960. 

DaSsabhiimika (T 285) Sanskrit ed. Rahder, Louvain, 1926. 

Sandhinirmocana (Tibetan, T 675-9) Tibetan ed. and trans- 
lated by Lamotte, Université de Louvain, Recueil de 
travaux... 2e série, 34e fascicule, 1935. 

Lankdavatara (Tibetan, T 670-2) Sanskrit ed. Nanjio, Kyoto, 
1923, translated by Suzuki, London, Routledge, 1932, 
ed. Vaidya BST 1963. 

(There are countless other Mahayana siirasin the Chinese 
and Tibetan Tripitakas, most of them short; the above 
are generally recognised as the most important in all 
the main traditions of Mahayana; among the others the 
Mahayana version of the Mahaparinirvana has been 
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influential in China, the Mahdamegha and Ratnamegha 
are quite often referred to as authoritative by the 
Indian teachers of the schools, whilst the Karandavyiuha 
and Karunapundanka though seemingly less well known 
have at least been preserved in Sanskrit and published 
in Calcutta, ed. by Samasrami 1873 and Das and S.C. 
Sastri 1898 respectively, the latter re-edited by I. Yamada 
London SOAS 1968. The Mahaparinirvanais translated 
by Yamamoto, Ube, Karinbunko, 1973-5.) 


E. The Mahayana Schools: 

(1) Madhyamaka: 

Nagarjuna: Milamadhyamakakanka ed. La Vallée Poussin St. Peters- 
burg BB 1903-13, translated by Stcherbatsky (chapters 
| and 25) Leningrad, Academy of Sciences, 1927 (in 
his Conception of Buddhist Nirvana), May (2-4,6-9, 11, 23- 
4 and 26-7) Paris, Maisonneuve (Collection Jean Przyluski 
Vol. II), 1959, Schayer (5, 12-6) in Ausgewdhlte Kapitel 
aus der Prasannapada, Krakow, Polska Akademja 
Umiejetnosci, 1931, (10) in RO.1931, 26ff., Lamotte 
(17) in MGB Vol. 4, 1936 and.de Jong (18-22) in Cing 
chapitres de la Prasannapada, Paris, Geuthner (Buddhica), 

1949; (Tibetan, T 1564). 

Vigrahavyavartani and Vrtti ed. Johnston and Kunst MCB 
IX, 1951 (Tibetan, T 1631); the Chinese translated by 
Tucci in Pre-Dinnaga. 

Siinyatasaptati and Vrtti (Tibetan). 

Yuktisastika (Tibetan, T 1575) translated from the Chinese 
by Schaeffer MKB 1923. 

Vaidalyasitra and Prakarana (Tibetan, ed. Kajiyama in 
Miscellanea Indologica Kiotiensia, Kyoto University 1965; 
Kajiyama promises a translation also). 

Suhrllekha (Tibetan, T 1673) translated from the Tibetan 
by Wenzel JPTS 1886. 

Ratnavali (Tibetan) Sanskrit partly ed. by Tucci JRAS 1934 
and 1936, with translations. 

(The stotras and other pankathas are omitted here.) 

Aryadeva: Catuhsataka (Tibetan, T 1570) Sanskrit fragments have 
been edited by Haraprasad. (Calcutta 1914), Vaidya 
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(Paris 1923, attempted reconstruction and translation 
of chapters VIII-XVI, not very successful) and V. 
Bhattacharya (VII Allahabad, Fourth Oriental Confer- 
ence, 1926; VIII-XVI in Tibetan and Sanskrit, 
Visvabharati, Calcutta, 1931); the Chinese (which con- 
tains only [IX-XVI) has been translated by Tucci, Rivista 
deglt Studi Orientali vol. X. 
Satasastra (Chinese, first half of text only: T 1569) trans- 
lated by Tucci in Pre-Dinnaga. 
Nagabodhi (? or Nagarjuna II or Naga): 
Mahaprajnaparamitasastra (T 1509) translated by Lamotte, 
‘Louvain Muséon, 5 vols. 1944, 1949, 1970, 1976, 1980. 
* Duvadasadvarasastra (T 1568). 
Sthiramati I (or Saramati): 
Ratnagotravibhaga Mahayana-Uttaratantra-Sastra (Tibetan, 
T 1611) Sanskrit ed. Johnston, Patna, Bihar Research 
Society, 1950; translated from the Tibetan by Obermiller 
as “The Sublime Science. .. .’ in Acta O, Vol. IX, 1931. 
(An Upadesa on this by Satyajnana or Sajjanapada is extant 
in Sanskrit but unpublished, it is promised in the SOR.) 
‘Maitreya’: Abhisamayalankara (Tibetan) Sanskrit (and Tibetan) ed. 
Stcherbatsky and Obermiller BB 1929; translated by 
Conze SOR 1954; most helpful for the understanding 
of this text are Obermiller’s Doctrine of Prajnaparamita 
as exposed in the Abhisamayalankara (see below) and his 
Analysis of the Abhisamayalankara (Calcutta Oriental 
Series, 1933-43, 3 parts, incomplete, representing about 
three fifths of the whole work). 
(The commentaries on this are listed below under (4) 
Paramita). 
Buddhapalita: Milamadhyamakavrtt (Tibetan, part edited by Walleser 
BB 1913-4). ; 
‘Candrakirti: Madhyamakavatara (Tibetan ed. by La Vallée Poussin 
BB 1907-12) translated partly by La Vallée Poussin in 
Le Muséon, Louvain, 1907, 1910, 1911 and completely 
by K. Fujimoto (unpublished). 
Prasannapada Madhyamakavriti (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. La 
Vallée Poussin BB 1903-13; translated by Stcherbatsky 
and others along with Nagarjuna’s Karikas (see above). 
Catuhéatakavrtti (Tibetan) Sanskrit fragments partly ed- 
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ited and text reconstructed by Haraprasad and 
Bhattacharya (see above under Aryadeva.) 
Commentaries on Sinyatdsaptati and Yuktisastika (Tibet- 
an). 
Pancaskandhaprakarana and Madhyamakaprajnavatara 
(Tibetan). 
Santideva: Siksasamuccaya (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. Bendall BB, 1897 
(reprinted I-IR 1957), translated by Bendall and Rouse, 
London, Indian Texts Series (Murray), 1922. 
Bodhicaryavatara (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. La Vallée Poussin 
BI, 1902-14, Vaidya BST 1960, translated by La Vallée 
Poussin, Paris, 1912. 
Jayananda: Madhyamakavataratika (Tibetan). 
Parahita: Sub-c ommentary on Candrakirti’s Sunyatasaptativriti 
(Tibetan). 
Prajnakaramati: Bodhicaryavatarapanjika (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. with 
Santideva’s text above. 


(2) Vijhanavada (or Yogacara): 

Asanga: Abhidharmasamuccaya (Tibetan, T 1605)Sanskrit ed. and 
retranslated from an incomplete MS and the Tibetan 
and Chinese by Pradhan, Santiniketan, 1950; translated 
by W. Rahula, Paris EFEO, 1971. 

Madhyantavibhanga (or-bhaga) (Tibetan, T 1601) Sanskrit 
ed. Yamaguchi in 2 vols., Nagoya, 1934, first part trans- 
lated by Stcherbatsky BB Moscow/Leningrad 1936; ed. 
with Vasubandhu’s Commentary (below). 

Dharmadharmatavibhanga (Tibetan) Sanskrit unpublished, 
MS in Spos-khang (JBORS XXIV, 4, p.163). 

Mahayanasamgraha (Tibetan, T 15924) Tibetan ed. Lamotte 

,with a reprint of T 1594 and a translation (based on 
the Tibetan), Louvain, Muséon, 1938-9 (4 parts); syn- 
optic ed. of the four Chinese versions (T 1592-4) by 
Sasaki and Yamaguchi, 1930. 

300 Karikasaptati Sanskrit, etc. ed. Tucci SOR 1956. 

Mahayanasitralankara (Tibetan, T 1604) Sanskrit ed. and 
translated by S. Lévi, Paris (Champion), Bibliothéque 
de l’école des hautes études, fascc. 159 (1907) and 190 
(1911). 
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Yogacarabhumisastra (Tibetan, T 1579) Sanskrit Bhiimivastu 
1-5 ed. Bhattacharya, University of Calcutta, 1957; 
13 ed. Shukla TSWS 1973; 15 ed. Wogihara Tokyo 
1930-6 and Dutt TSWS 1966; MS of rest in Patna; of 
the 4 Sangrahanis only fragments are known (see 
Schmithausen Wien AW 1969). 
Sandhinirmocanabhasya (Tibetan). 
Vasubandhu: Vimsatika ( Vimsikakarikaprakarana) and Vritiand Trimstka 
(Trimstkakarikaprakarana) (Tibetan, T 1586=7Trimszka) 
Sanskrit ed. and translated by S. Lévi, Paris, Bibl. éc. 
hautes études, fascc. 245(1925) and 260 (1932). 
Commentary (bhasya or vrtti) on Madhyantavibhanga (T1- 
betan, T 1599-1600) Sanskrit ed. Nagao, Tokyo, 1964, 
and Tatia and Thakur TSWS 1967. 
Dharmadharmatavibhangavrtti (Tibetan). 
Mahdayanasamgrahabhasya (Tibetan, T 1595-7). 
Sutralankarabhasya (Tibetan). 
Vadavidhi (? see Frauwallner WZKM 40, 1933, 281ff. and 
WZKSO 1, 1957). 
Sthiramati II: Commentary on Trmsika (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. S. 
‘Lévi with the text (above) and translated by him 
(above) and by Jacobi (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1932). 
Abhidharmasamuccayavyakhya (Tibetan, T 1606), Sanskrit 
MS in Ngor and photocopy in Patna. 
Sub-commentary on Sitralankara (Tibetan). 
Madhyantavibhangatika ed. Yamaguchi, Nagoya, 1934; I 
translated by Friedman, Utrecht (Utr. Typ. Ass.), 1937. 
Asvabhava: Mahdyanasamgrahopanibandhana (Tibetan, T 1598). 
Sub-commentary on Sitralankara (Tibetan). 
Dharmapala, Citrabhanu, Nanda, Bandhusri, Gunamati and other 
commentators on the Trimsika are known to us through a synthetic 
Chinese commentary (T 1585), translated by La Vallée Poussin as 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi: La Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang, Paris, Geuthner 
(Buddhica), 1928-9, 1948 (2 vols. and Index vol.). 
Dinnaga (II) Prajnaparamitapindartha (Tibetan, T 1518) Sanskrit ed. 
and translated by Tucci JRAS 1947. 
Vinitadeva: Trimsikatika and Vimsikatika (Tibetan). 
Commentaries on Dinnaga’s Alambanapariksa and 
Dharmakirti’s Nydyabindu, Hetubindu, Vadanyaya, 
Sambandhapanksaand Santanantarasiddhi (Tibetan), the 
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last ed. and translated by Stcherbatsky with the text (see 
under Sautrantika above). 
Jinaputra: Commentary on Abhidharmasamuccaya (Tibetan). 
Gunaprabha and Sagaramegha: Commentaries on parts of the 
Yogacarabhumisastra (Tibetan). 


Dharmendra: Yogavatara (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. Frauwallner WZKSO 
1959, 144f. 

Jianasrimitra: Kéryakadranabhavasiddhi (Tibetan), Ksanabhangadhyaya, 
Vyapticarca, Bhedabhedapartksa, Anupalabdhirahasya, 
Sarvasabdabhavacarca, Apohaprakarana, Isvaravada, 
Yoginirnayaprakarana, Advaitabinduprakarana, 
Sakarasiddhisastra and Sakarasamgrahasuira all ed. in 
Sanskrit by A. Thakur TSWS 1959. 

Ratnakirti: Sarvajnasiddhi, Isvarasadhanadisana, Apohasiddhi, 
Ksanabhangasiddhi Anvaya and Vyatireka, Pramanantar- 
bhavaprakarana, Vyaptinirnaya, Sthirasiddhidusana, 
Citradvaitaprakasavada and Santanantaradusana all ed. 
in Sanskrit by A. Thakur TSWS 1957. 

Kalyanakandaprakarana and Dharmaviniscayaprakarana 
(Tibetan). . 
Kirtikala commentary on Abhisamayalankara (Tibetan). 

Ratnakarasanti: Antarvydptisamarthana (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. 
Haraprasad BI 1910. 

Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (Tibetan). 

Saratama 8,000/ Abhisamaydalankarapanjika (Tibetan) San- 
skrit MSS in Sa-skya and copies in Patna, edited by Jaini 
TSWS 1979. 

Suddhamati 25,000/ Abhisamayalankaraurtti (Tibetan). 

Manorathanandin: Vrtti on Karikas of Pramanavarttika Sanskrit ed. 
Sankrtyayana JBORS Appendices to Vols. XXIV-VI 1938- 
40. 


(3) Svatantrika Madhyamaka: 
Bhavaviveka (Bhavya): Prajnapradipa (Tibetan, T 1566) Tibetan ed. 
Walleser BI 1914; partly translated by Kajiyama WZKSO 
VII-VIII 1963-4. 
Madhyamakahrdaya and Tarkajuvala (Tibetan) karikas 
Gokhale’s copy of the Sanskrit photographed Nagoya 
University 1994. 
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Karatalaraina (Tibetan, T 1578); translated by La Vallée 
Poussin MCB II, 1933, and by Aiyasvami Visvabharati 
Studies 9, 1949. 
Avalokitavrata: Prajnapradipatika (Tibetan). 

Karnakagomin: 7ika on Dharmakirti’s Vrtti to Pramdnavarttika I, 
Sanskrit ed. Sankrtyayana, Ilahabad 1943. 
Prajnakaragupta: Pramanavarttikabhasya or Alankara (Tibetan) San- 

skrit ed. Sankrtyayana with Pramanavarttika I-IV (above). 
Sahavalambanirnayasiddhi (Tibetan). 
Ravigupta: Jika on Pramanavarttikabhasya Wi (Tibetan). 
Pramanavarttikavriti (Tibetan). 
Jinamitra: Pramanavarttikalankarattka (Tibetan). 
Jnanagarbha: Satyadvayavibhanga (see Buddhist Logic Il 315). 
Santaraksita: Madhyamakdlankara and Vrtti (Tibetan). 
Abhisamayamanjan. Sanskrit MS in Kathmandu (Kaiser 
No.117). 
Vipancitartha Tika on Vadanyaya (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. 
Sankrtyayana with the text (above). 
Tattvasamgraha (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. E. Krsnamacarya in 
2 Vols. GOS 1926; ed. Dvarikadasa, Bauddhabharati, 
Varanasi, 1968; translated by G. Jha in 2 Vols. GOS 
1937-9. . 
Kamalasila: Madhyamakalankarapanjika (Tibetan). 
Madhyamakaloka (Tibetan). 
Nyayabindupurvapaksasamksipti (Tibetan). 
Tattvasamgrahapanjika (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. and translat- 
ed with the text (above). 
Bhavanakrama I-III (Tibetan, T 1664), I Sanskrit ed. Tucci 
SOR 1958, III Sanskrit ed. Tucci SOR 1971. 


(4) Madhyamaka-Paramita: 
Arya Vimuktisena: 25,000/Abhisamayalankaravytti (Tibetan) Sanskrit 
ed. Pensa SOR 1967 in progress. 
Bhadanta Vimuktisena: 25,000/ Abhisamayalankaravarttika (Tibetan). 
Haribhadra: 8,000/ Abhisamayalankardaloka (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. 
Tucci GOS 1932 and Wogihara Tokyo 1932-5. 
Sphutartha (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in Rome. 
Subodhini Samcayagathapanjika (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in 


Salu. 
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25,000/ Abhisamayalankara Commentary (Tibetan in the 
Snar-than edition of the Tanjur, MDO.III-V)- 
Buddhasrijnana: Prajnapradipavali Abhisamaydlankaravrtti (Tibetan). 
Samcayagathapanjika (Tibetan). 
Mahayanalaksanasamuccaya (Trbetan). 
Dharmamitra: Prasphutapada Sphutartha Commentary (Tibetan). 
Dharmakirtisri: Durbodhaloka (Tibetan). 
Damstrasena: 100,000 Brhattika (Tibetan). 
Prajnakaramati: Abhisamaydlankdaravritipindartha (Tibetan). 
Kumarasribhadra: Prajnaparamitapindartha (Tibetan). 
Jagaddalanivasin: Amnayanusarini 8,000/ Abhisamayalankaravyakhyana 
(Tibetan). 
Abhayakaragupta: Marmakaumudi 8,000/ Abhisamayalankara Com- 
mentary (Tibetan). 
Munimatdalankara (Tibetan). 


(5) Vinaya (for Mahayana): 
Gunaprabha: Vinayasittraand Vriti (Tibetan) Sanskrit MSS in Sa-skya 
and Salu, copies in Patna. 
Ekottarakarmasataka (Tibetan). 
Dharmamitra: Vinayasitrattka (Tibetan). 
Prajnakara: Vinayasitravyakhyana (Tibetan). 


(6) Commentaries on Mahayana sittras (several have been noted 
above: the series on recensions of the Prajnaparamita by 
the Paramita school, Nagabodhi’s Mahaprajnaparamita- 
Sastraand Asanga’s commentary on the Sandhinirmocana; 
here we add a few others of importance): 

Kasyapaparivarta Tika (Sthiramati I) Tibetan,T 1523, ed. 
in Tibetan and Chinese by von Staél-Holstein, Peking, 
1933. 

Aksayamatinirdesa Tika (a Tibetan version under this title 
anonymous, but Taranatha notes such a commentary 
by Vasubandhu, possibly this actual text; there appears 
to have been an early “Vasubandhu’ or ‘Vasu’ in the 
Madhyamaka school, if not Asanga’s brother, who may 
be the author of all the commentaries about to be 
noted under that name; Tibetan tradition, reported by 
Obermiller, ‘Sublime Science’ p. 92, sometimes regards 
the Aksayamatinirdesa, one of the Ratnakita Collection, 
as the foundation of Madhyamaka). 
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Amilabhavyttha commentary (Vasubandhu) T 1524. 

700 Prajnaparamita commentaries (Vimalamitra, 
Kamalasila) Tibetan. 

300 Prajnaparamita commentaries (Kamalasila, Tibetan 
and Vasubandhu, T 1511 see Tucci SOR IX. I p. 8). 

Samadhiraja Tika (Manjusrikirti) Tibetan. 

Saddharmapundartka Vrtti (Vasubandhu) T 1519-20 (the 
Tibetan translated from the Chinese may be this). 

Dasabhumi Vyakhyana (Vasubandhu) Tibetan, T 1522. 

Lankavatara Vriti (J{nanasribhadra) Tibetan. 

Lankavatara Vriti Tathagatahrdayalankara (|nanavajra) 
Tibetan. 

Nirvanasastra (Vasubandhu) T 1527. 


F. The Mantrayana 


Mahasannipata (Tibetan, T 397, etc.), including next. 

Ratnaketudharani (Tibetan—No. 806, T 397 and 402) San- 
skrit ed: Dutt and Sharma Gilgit MSS Vol. IV, Calcutta, 
1959. 

Bhaisajyaguru (Tibetan, T 449) Sanskrit ed. in Gilgit MSS 
I, Srinagar, 1939. 

Ekadasamukha, Hayagrivavidy adand Sarvatathagatadhisthana- 
vyitha all ed. in Sanskrit in Gilgit MSS 1. 

Manjusrimila (Tibetan, T 1191) Sanskrit ed. Ganapati TSS 
1920-5 (3 Vols.), see also under ‘Buddhist Histories’ 
above. Reprinted BST 1964. 

Guhyagarbha (Tibetan, T 884). 

Dhyanottarapatala (Tibetan). 

Ekavira (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in Sa-skya. 

Susiddhikara (Tibetan, F 893). 

Mahamayirt (Tibetan, T 982-8) Sanskrit MS in Ngor. 

Mahapratisara (Tibetan, T 1153-4) Sanskrit MS in Ngor. 

Amoghapasa (Tibetan, T 1002 and 1092-5). Sanskrit MS in 
Sa-skya. 

Krodhavijaya (Tibetan, T 1217). 

Mahavairocana (Tibetan, T 848-9) partial translation by 


Tajima in Etude sur le Mahdavairocana-sitra, Paris, . 


Maisonneuve, 1936. 


my 
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Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha (Tibetan, T 865 and 882) 
Sanskrit ed. Koyasan University 1968-74 (10 parts). 
Vajrasikhara (a version of the preceding, Tibetan, T cf. 
866-7 and 1665). Read -sekhara? 

Guhyasamaqja (Tibetan, T 885) Sanskrit ed. Bhattacharya 
GOS 1931. 

Mayajala (Tibetan, T 890). 

Advayasamata (Tibetan, T 887) Sanskrit MS in Salu. 

Durgatiparisodhana (Tibetan, T 967-71, 974a, 978 and 
pe »ssibly 1398) Sanskrit MSS in Kathmandu and Paris. 

Vajrabhairava (Tibetan, T 1242) Sanskrit MS in Sa-skya. 

Krsnayamani (Tibetan). 

Raktayamari (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in Salu. 

Cakrasamvara (or Samvara, Tibetan; also referred to as 
Dakinijala, but there is some obscurity about the various 
Tibetan recensions of this text) one Tibetan version has 
been partially edited, and part of it translated, by Kazi 
Dawa-samdup as Shrichakrasambhara Tantra, London 
and Calcutta 1919 in the series Tantrik Texts; this, 
however, appears to belong to an elaboration of the 
basic text incorporating some later supplements; San- 
skrit of Samvarodaya selected chapters ed. S. Tsuda, 
Tokyo (Hokuseido) 1974. 

Hevajra (Tibetan, T 892) Sanskrit ed. and translated by 
Snellgrove in 2 vols., London 1959. 

Mahdamudratilaka (Tibetan). 

Abhidhanottara (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in Nepal. 

Vajradaka (Tibetan). 

Dakarnava (Tibetan) Apabhramsa ed. N.N. Chaudhuri, 
Calcutta 1935. 

Caturyoginisamputa (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS 1 in Salu. 

Buddhakapala (Tibetan). 

Mahamaya (Tibetan) Sanskrit MSS in Salu and Sa-skya. 

Arali (Tibetan). 

Yoginisamcarya (Tibetan). 

Catuhpitha (Tibetan). 

Candamahdarosana (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in Ngor. 

Vajramrta (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in Salu. | 

Mahakala (Tibetan) Sanskrit MS in Ngor. 
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Kalacakra (Tibetan) Sanskrit Laghu ed. Raghu Vira, 
Satapitaka, Delhi, 1966 (the Sekoddesa is part of the 
Kalacakra). 

Manjusrinamasamgitt (Tibetan, T 1188-90,T 1187?) San- 
skrit ed. Minayeff, St. Petersburg, 1885 (formerly a Yoga 
Tantra, later attached to the Kdlacakra). 

(Prajnaparamita sitras of the Mantrayana have been noted 
above, including the Paramaddya or Paramadi.) 

Sadhanamala (a collection of very short Mantrayana texts, 
_probably mostly to be found in Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. 
Bhattacharya (2 vols.) GOS 1925-8. 


G. Mantrayana Commentaries and Manuals 


Nearly all the works mentioned in Chapter Twelve are preserved in 
Tibetan, along with many other Mantrayana commentaries and 
handbooks to the ritual, etc. Only the early commentaries of Virtpa, 
Saraha, Kukkuri and some others mentioned by the historians seem 
to be missing (some may be included under other names). There 
is little point in detailing the Tibetan versions here. In Chinese we 
should note that Subhakarasimha appears to have taken only an oral 
tradition of interpretation of the Mahavairocana to China with him: 
as a record of this we have T 1796 and T 1797 written down by his 
students. Below we list some works known to be extant in Sanskrit. 
Saroruha (or Padmavajra): Padmini (Hevajra commentary) MS in 
Ngor. 
Krsnacarya I: Yogaratnamala (Hevajra) ed. Snellgrove with the text 
(see above). . 

Nagarjuna (III): Pancakrama ed. La Vallée Poussin Universite de 
.- Gand, 1896 with Parahitaraksita’s Tippani. 
Candrakirti IJ: Pradipoddyotana (Guhyasamaja commentary) MS in 

Ngor and photocopy in Patna. : 
 Aryadeva II: Commentary on Dakinijala (i.e. Samvara?) MS in Ngor. 
Bhadrapada : Commentary on Samvara, MS in Sa-skya. 
anon.: Vimalaprabha (on Kalacakra) MSS in Ngor, Sa-skya, etc. 
Nadapada: Sekoddesafika ed. Carelli GOS 1941. 

Abhayakaragupta: Nispannayogavalt ed. Bhattacharya GOS 1949. 
Advayavajra (Maitrpa)?: Advayavajrasangraha (20 short works as- 
cribed to Advayavajra by the editor, but the ascriptions 

have been contested) ed. Haraprasad GOS 1927. 
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In Sa-skya there are MSS of commentaries on the Guhyasamaja by 
‘Nagabuddhi’, on the Krsnayamari by Dharmadasa and 
on the Vajrabhairava by Kumaracandra, and elsewhere 
various other works are extant in Sanskrit MSS; 
Bhattacharya has edited in the GOS, 1929 (Vol. 44), a 
Jnanasiddhi by Indrabhuti anda EG] OPGN UES GAY OSE 
by Anangavajra. 


H. Belles-lettres (Histories are given above) 


Asvaghosa: Buddhacarita ed. and translated by Johnston, Sanskrit 
text of I.8 to XIV.31 Panjab University Oriental Publi- 
cations, Calcutta 1935, translation of I to XIV (from 
Sanskrit and Tibetan) ibid. 1936, translation of XV to 
XXVIII Acta O 1937 (from Tibetan and Chinese, T 
192); Zwei Zentralasiatische Fragmente des Buddhacanta 
(Sanskrit) ed. Weller, Abhandlungen der Sdchsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. -hist. Kl., 
1953. 

Saundarananda ed. and translated by Johnston, Panjab 
University Oriental Publications, 1928, 1932. 

Plays —Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen ed. Luders in 
Kleinere Sanshrit-Texte1, Berlin 1911; Sitz. d. Kon. Preuss. 
AW, Berlin 1911, 388 ff. 

Matrceta: Satapancasatka (Tibetan, T 1680) Sanskrit ed. D.R.S. 
Bailey, Cambridge University, 1951, with the Tibetan 
and Chinese and a translation. 

Varnarhavarna Stotra (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. D.R.S. Bailey 
BSOAS 1950. 

Mahdarajakani(s)kalekha Tibetan ed. and translated by F.W. 
- Thomas in the Indian Antiquary 1903. 

Kaliyugaparikatha (Tibetan). 

(Various other works in Tibetan). 

Siira (Aryasitra): Jatakamala (Tibetan, T 160) Sanskrit ed. Kern HOS 
1891 and translated: by Speyer PTS 1895. (Various 
parikathas in Tibetan.) See also IKL I p. 252. 

(Stotras by Nagarjuna are found in Tibetan—not all authentic— 
including the Catuhstava=Lokatita, Niraupamya, Acintya 
and Paramartha, of which Tucci has edited in Sanskrit 
and translated the second and fourth in JRAS 1932; see 
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also Amrtakara’s commentary ed. Tucci SOR 1956. 
Some stotras apparently contemporary with Matrceta 
and representing the period between him and the 
fourth century have been found in very fragmentary 
Sanskrit MSS and ed. by Schlingloff in Buddhistische 
Stotras DAWB, IO, 1955. In Tibetan we find numerous 
stotras of later periods, also a series of parikathas and 
lekhas which need not be detailed here; some are extant 
in Sanskrit but few published.) 
Kumaralata: Kalpanamanditikha—Bruchstiicke dered. Liiders in Kleinere 
Sanskrit-Texte II, Leipzig 1926. 
Candragomin: Lokananda (Tibetan) ed. and translated by M. Hahn, 
Wiesbaden (Harrassowitz), 1974. 
Sisyalekha (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. Minayeff, Imperial Rus- 
sian Archaeological Society, Oriental Section, Zapishi, 
IV, 1889, 29 ff. 
Desanastava (Tibetan). 
Udanakatha (Tibetan). 
Triratnadasa: Gundaparyantastotra (Tibetan) Sanskrit fragment ed. La 
Vallée Poussin JRAS 1911, edn. promised by Schlingloff. 
Bhamaha: Kavyalankara Sanskrit ed. Batukanathasarman and 
Baladevopadhyaya, Varanasi 1928 (Kashi Sanskrit Se- 
ries No. 61) fragments with a commentary (Udbhata?) 
ed. Gnoli SOR 1962. 
Sattan: Manimékalai (Tamil) see Aiyangar, Manimekhala (sic!) in its 
Historical Setting, London (Luzac) 1928. 
Harsa: Nagananda (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. and translated by 
Karandikar, Bombay 1953, ed. Ganapati TSS 1917. 
Suprabhatastotra (Tibetan) Sanskrit ed. with the Tibetan 
and translated by F.W. Thomas JRAS 1903. 
Jnanayasas: Jatakastava Sanskrit ed. and translated by D.R.S. Bailey 
in Asiatica (Weller Festschrift), Leipzig 1954, 22ff. 
Sarvajnamitra: Aryatarasragdharastotra ed. in Sanskrit and Tibetan by 
Vidyabhusan BI 1908; ed. and translated by de Blonay, 
Paris, Bibl. éc. hautes ét. fasc. 107, 1895. 
Vajradatta: Lokesvarasataka Sanskrit ed. Karpelés JA 1919. 
Caryagitikosa (Apabhramsa lyrics of Krsnacarya or Kanha, Tailapada, 
Saraha and others) ed. Bagchi and Santi Bhiksu, 
Santiniketan 1956. 
Sarahapada: Dohakosa and Kanhapada: Dohakosa ed. Haraprasad in 
Bauddha Gana o Doha, Calcutta 1916. 
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Dohakosa ed. (Apabhramsa) by Bagchi, Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
1938. 

Telakatahagatha (anon.) Pali. ed. Goonaratne JPTS 1884. 

Sivasvamin: Kapphinabhyudaya Sanskrit ed. Gauri Shankar, Punjab 
University Oriental Publications, Lahore 1937. 

Padmasri: Nagarasarvasva Sanskrit, Bombay (Gujarathi Printing 
Press), 1921, also Calcutta (Srivenkatesvara Pustak 
Agency), 1929. 

Atifa: See Alisa and Buddhism in Tibet, New Delhi 1983. 

Ratnasrijhana: Ratnasri Sanskrit ed. A. Thakur and Upendra Jha, 
Darbhanga (Pracinacaryagranthavali of the Mithila In- 
stitute) 1957. 

Buddhaghosa: Padyacudamani Sanskrit ed. Kuppusvamin, Madras, 
192]. 

Ksemendra: Bodhisattudvadanakalpalata Sanskrit ed. BI 1888-1918 
and reprinted by Vaidya in BST 1958. 

Ratnakarasanti: Chandoratnakara Sanskrit ed. Hahn. Kathmandu. 

Vidyakara: Subhdsitaratnakosa Sanskrit ed. Kosambi and Gokhale, 
HOS 1957; translated by Ingalls HOS 1965 (apart from 
its own interest as an exercise in literary appreciation 
this anthology preserves poetry from a number of 
Buddhist writers otherwise practically lost to us, such as 
Vallana, Vasukalpa, Aparajita who seems to be the 
author of the lost novel Mrgankalekha, c a.p. 900, and 
Acala; on Dharmakirti see IKL IV). 

Vairocana: Rasiapadsana (Prakrit anthology) MS in Waltair. 

Anuruddha: Sataka Sanskrit ed. Colombo, 1866, 23rd print 1972. 

Sangharakkhita: Subodhalankara Pali ed. Ebraham and Vijayaratna, 
Colombo (Vidyaprabodha) 1932, with f#zkas Rangoon 
1964. 

Buddharakkhita: Jinalankara Pali ed. and translated by Gray, Lon- 
don, Luzac, 1894. 

Vedeha: Samantakiitavannana Pali ed. Godakumbura PTS 1958. 

Buddhappiya: Pajjamadhu Pali ed. Goonaratne JPTS 1887. 

anon.: Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa Pali ed. Godakumbura PTS 1956. 

Ramacandra Kavibharati: Bhaktisataka Sanskrit ed. and translated by 
Haraprasad, Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 
Calcutta, 1893. 

Medhankara: Jinacarita Pali ed. Rouse JPTS 1905. 
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Silavamsa: Buddhalankara Pali unpublished (MSS in Burma). 
(There are several other poetic works in Pali). 


I. Miscellaneous (in alphabetical order). 


(Works of reference, secondary sources of importance for method- 

ology, Brahmanical texts, modern historical studies, etc.) 

Adikaram: Early History of Buddhism in Ceylon, Migoda (Puswella), 
1946. 

Akanuma: The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali 
Nikayas, Nagoya (Hazinkaku), 1929. 
Bukkyo-kyotenshiron, Nagoya (Hajinkaku), 1939. 

Bana: Harsacarita ed. Parab, 1946 and the TSS edition, ed. Pillai, 
1958; translated by Cowell and Thomas, London (RAS) 
1897. 

Bareau: ‘La date du Nirvana’ JA 1953, 27ff. 

Les premiers conciles bouddhiques, Paris 1955. 

Basham: History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas, London (Luzac) 1951. 

Bhartrhari: Vakyapadiya, kandal ed. Carudeva Sastri, Lahore (Ramlal 
Kapur Trust Soc.) 1934 and Raghunatha Sharma, 
Varanasi (Sarasvati Bhavana Granthamala) 1963, II ed. 
Gangadhara Sastri, Benares (Sanskrit Series) 1887, III 
ed. (1-7) Subramania Iyer, Poona (Deccan College 
Monograph Series) 1963 and (8-14) ed. Sambasiva 
Sastri and Ravi Varma, TSS 1935, 1942 (2 Vols.); I and 
II trs. Pillai, Delhi 1971. 

Bhasa: Bhdsandtakacakra—Plays Ascribed to Bhasa ed. Devadhar, 
Poona (Oriental Series) 1951, translated by Woolner 
and Sarup, Panjab University Oriental Publications, 
London, 1930-1 (2 vols.). 

Bibliographie Bouddhique, Paris, Geuthner, later Maisonneuve, in the 
series Buddhica, 1930 in progress (annual bibliogra- 
phies beginning with 1928). 

Bloch: Les inscriptions d’ Asoka, Paris, Institut de Civilisation Indienne 
(Collection Emile Senart) 1950. 

Brahmanas: Satapatha translated by Eggeling SBE (5 vols.), reprint 
Delhi (Motilal Banarsidass) 1963. 

Aitareya ed. Agase, Punya, Anandasrama, repr. 1931. 

Coedés: Les Etats Hindouisés d’ Indochine et d’ Indonésie, Paris, Boccard 
(Histoire du Monde VIII. 2) 1948. 

-Cordier and Lalou: Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain de la Bibliothéque 

Nationale, Paris 1909-31. 
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Dasgupta: Obscure Religious Cults, Calcutta, Mukhopadhyaya, 2nd. 
ed. 1962. 

Edgerton: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, New Haven, Yale 
University Press 1953. 

Eggermont: The Chronology of the reign 6f Asoka Moriya, Leiden (Brill) 
1956. 

Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism, London, Edward Arnold, 1921 
(3 Vols.) reprinted 1954 (Routledge and Kegan Paul). 

Elliot: The History of India as told by its own Historians, 2nd. ed. Calcutta 
1952 ff. 

Frauwallner: On the Date. . .of. . . . Vasubandhu, SOR 1951. 
Gaurinath Sastri: The Philosophy of Word and Meaning, Calcutta 
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Aja (Parthian) 316 

Aja (I) 316 

Ajanta 333-34 

ajala 346, 349 (see ‘not produced’ and 
‘not born’) 

AjataSatru 61-62, 64-69, 71, 201, 239, 
246, 372, 393, 394 

Ajayameru 482 

Ajita 40, 77 

ajiva 38, 99 

Ajivaka (s) 38-40, 50, 64-65, 77, 133, 236,. 
261, 273 

Ajivakism 12, 250 

Ajivaka Community 246 

Ajmere 482 

ajna@ (insight) 87 

Ajnana (Agnostic) 38 

akalika (timeless) 100 

akalpa (non-imaginer) 416 

Akanuma 5 

Gkara (feature, peculiarity) 108, 130, 
351, 390, 435 

Akbar 484, 486-87 

akhyayika (biography) 316 

akniya (inaction) 39 

akria (not made) 353 
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akrli (type) 416 

aksa 433 

aksaka (?—inspector) 243 

Aksobhya +71 

akusala 88, 91 (see ‘bad’) 

Glambana (support, of consciousness) 
125, 217, 297, 424, 429, 434 

Alambanapariksa 429 

Glayavijndana 410, 411, (see ‘home con- 
sciousness’) 

alchemy 357, 405 

alert (samprajanya) 73, 83, 91, 293 

Alexander (the ‘Great’) 233 

Alexander of Epirus 253 

Alikasudara (Alexander) 253 

Aliyavasani 247 

all (sarva—in quantification in logic) 290 

all at once 9, 454 

allegorical drama 324 

all exist 134, 262, 263, 289, 330, 398 

all-self-ness (sarvaimata) 63, 103, 181 

alms 62, 170, 172, 181, 193 

Aloka Vihara 307 

Amaravati 355, 357 

ambassador(s) (of ASoka) 254-56 

ambiguity 474 

ambulatory 334 

Amitabha 343-45, 357, 375, 457, 458, 
460 

Amilabhavyttha 342, 516 

Amilabhaparivarta 342 

Amitayus 343 

Amnayamaiijari 459 

Amoghavajra 460 

Amrapali 71, 72, 232 

Amrapili's park 378 

amrla 50 (not dying), 469 (wine) 

Amtikini (Antigonus) 253 

Amuyoka 244 

anabhiniruriti (non-origination) 351 

anabhyuhitanabhyuhya 418 

anagamila (not coming again) 87 

Anagatabhayas 248 

Anagatabhayani 247 

analogies 396 

analyse(s) 132, 288 

analysis 9, 213, 216-17, 299, 359 

analysis (linguistic) 439 

analytic (inference) 455 

Ananda 60, 67, 69, 72-78, 103, 106, 133, 
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195-96, 342, 344 

Ananda (I) 449, 500 

Ananda (III) 504 

Anandagarbha 458, 465 

anantara (immediate) 297 

ananyathata (not otherwise) 132 

anarchy 160 

anasrava 391 (ef. ‘influence’) 

anasravadhalu 385, 457 

anaiman 53 (see ‘non-soul’) 

Anathapindada 188, 189, 193, 240 

anatomy 476 

anavaragra (beginningless) 145 

anavarana (not obstructing) 404 

anavastha (infinite regress) 367 

Anavatapta 326 

Anavalaplagatha 325-26, 495 

ancestors 173, 184 

ancient society 164 

ancient tradition 160, 168 

Andhra(s) 253, 256, 278-80, 282, 311- 
315, 331-33, 336-37, 355-56, 370, 374, 
402-3, 413, 460, 462-64, 470 

Andhra schools 313 

anekanta (non-extremism) 40 

Anga 281, 355 

Anga North of the Water (Ganges) 281 

anga (factor — of enlightenmentand of 
the way) 92, 98 (see under ‘factors’) 

anger 142, 172, 182, 271, 295 

Angottarapa 281 

angry thoughts 163 

Anguttara (see ‘Ekoltara’) 

animals 124, 173, 185, 244, 259, 313, 394 
(see also ‘beasts’) 

animal sacrifice 244 

animilta (signless) 300 

anirdesya 434 


-Aniruddha 78, 191 


anilya (impermanent) 119, 126 

anna (‘iood’) 31 

annihilated 143-44, 363 

annihilation (uccheda) 101, 126, 143-44 

annihilationism 118, 144, 191, 361 

annihilationist(s) 117, 119, 139, 143, 
381 

‘another’ 117, 122-24, 135 

another world 142 

An Shih-Kao 7, 109 

ania (extreme) 117 
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anlarabhava 398 

Anlarmanjari 465 

anthology (—ies) 198, 268 

anti-Buddhism 480, 484 

antidotes 391 

Antigonus of Macedonia 253 

anuinomy (—ies) 136, 138, 146 

Antiochus (II Theos) of Syria 244, 253 

Antiochus (III) of Syria 274 

antiquity 19, 38 

anti-theistic 151 

anugraha (favour) 25] 

anu-kamp (exercise compassion) 179 

anumana (inference) 423 

anumeya (to be inferred) 436 

Antinalvapirnaivanirdesa 382 

anupada (through non-attachment) 125 

anupalambha (non-perception) 351 

Anupamiaraksita 465 

anupravesa (entrance into) 404 

anupurva (gradually) 284 

anupurvi katha (systematic course of 
instruction) 181 

anupurvika abhisamaya (systematic 
insight) 388 

Anuradhapura 305, 442 

Anuruddha 450, 503 

anuSaya (tendency) 127 

anu-Si (tend to do) 125 

anuSrava (tradition) 130 

anutpada (non-occurrence) 88 

Anuttarayoga 462, 466-468, 470 

‘Anuyoga’ 468 

anvaya (inference) 115 

anyapoha (exclusion of whatis other) 432 

anyathabhava (otherwise-being) 361 

anyonya (reciprocal) 297 

Apabhramsa 283, 463, 465, 471 

Apadana 286, 325-26, 495-96 
(of. Avadana) 

apadesa (citauion) 303 

Apara Saila 278, 282, 312 

Aparanta 278, 280-81, 355, 373 

Aparantaka 255-56, 356 

aparantakalpakas (arrangers of the after 
end) 138 

aparisrava (non-danger) 251 

apatrapya (fear of blame) 292 

apeksya (in relation to) 366 

apoddhara 439 
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apoha (see anya) 

apohate 439 

appearance (s) 97 ( pratyupasthana:) 305, 
309, 406 

application (upa-pad) 362— fourth step 
of a proof (upanaya): 419 

applies (pra-grah) 88 

apply (upa-i) 138, 351 

apramana (immeasurable) 19] 

apramatia (careful, diligent) 183 

aprameya (immeasurable) 349, 354 

apranithila (uncominitted) 300 

aprapanca (undifferentiated) 416 

Aprasnaka 214-16, 290 

apprentice 179, 240 

approving after considering 130 

aplagama (reliable authority) 419 

a-rabh (initiate) 88 

Arabia 480 

Arachosia 233, 250, 256, 316 

Arada Kalama 46, 50, 76, 90 

araksa (guarding) 109 

Arali 463 

Aramaic 237, 241-42 

Arcata 446, 510 

architect 19] 

architecture 348-350 

argument(s) 41, 328, 395 (¢. ‘debate’, 
‘proof’, ‘method’, etc.) 

arhant(s) 6, 9, 67, 87, 90, 96, 168, 195, 
208, 209-11, 277, 283, 314, 327, 340, 
342 

Aria 235, 316 

aristocracy 157, 165 

arithmetic 330 

Ariyavamsa 451 

Arjunayana Republic 233, 312 

army 54, 275, 484f 

arrangers (imaginers) of the former end 
138, 143 

arrangers of the after end 138 

arrays 406 

arrogance 155, 183 

art(s) 323, 332, 394, 443, 466, 477 

artha(s) (meaning:) 55, 156, 438 
(wealth:) 178, (welfare:) 251, (term:) 
311, (object :) 362, 415, 423, 429, 431, 
433, 435, (topic:) 388, (objective:) 299 

Arthasastra 171, 237, 302 

Arthavargiyani Sutrani 197, 248, 286, 494- 
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artifice (maya) 350, 406, 412 

artificial (kriaka) 360 

arya (master) 179, 249 

arya (excellent) 91, 99 

Aryadeva 368, 370, 465, 519 

Aryadeva (II) 528 

Aryan(s) (arya) 16-18, 20-21, 23, 38, 70, 
91, 99, 161-62, 175, 257, 275, 346 

Aryan pupil 187 

Aryastra 371, 529 

aryavamsas 247 

Aryavarta 99 

Arya Vimuktisena 443, 452, 524 

as (be, exist) 561 

asadhya 365 

Asamdhimitra 273 

asamsanthaskandha 400 

asamskria (unsynthesised, unactivated) 
294, 328, 362 

asamskria dhatu 293 

asampramosa (not forgetting) 88 

Asanga 340, 3831, 586f, 387, 413-19, 421, 
443, 452, 457, 521 

asant (non-existing) 416 

ascertain for himself 130 

ascertained (abhi-jna) 120, 125, 129, 133 

ascertained individually 186 

ascertaining 187 

ascetic(s) 16, 38, 141-43, 151, 178 

ascclic practices 33 

asceticism 40, 52, 110, 117, 226 

asesa (absolute) 129 

asevana (practicing, habit) 298 

ashes 76, 221 

asinava 258 

Asita 321 

Asoka Maurya 6, 220-21, 236-52, 254-64, 
265, 268-70, 272-74, 276, 289, 305f, 
316-17, 324, 329, 331, 357, 374, 490 

Asoka (Pramana writer) 511 

Asoka the Black 202, 206, 208, 236, 263 

Asoka the Just 236, 263 

Asokavadana 196, 258f, 496 

aspect (ripa) 433-36 

aspiring 16 

asramas 23 

asrava (sce ‘influences’) 48 

asraya (resort) 391, 418 

* Asrayaprajnaplisastra 265 
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Assam 470 

assembly (—ies) 28, 67-68, 71, 162, 168- 
69, 195, 205-8, 250, 329, 454, 490 

assembly of all the people 165 

Assembly of bSam yas 455 

Assembly of 700 Monks 202° 

assembled 156, 205 

assimilation 21 

assurance (prasrabdhi), assured 84, 92- 
94, 98, 104, 293 

Astaka 197 

Astasahasrikaprajnaparamila 335f, 347, 
516 (see ‘Eight Thousand’) 

astt (existing, exists) 298, 346, 348, 416, 
417 

aslila (it-is-ness, existence-ism) 126, 348 

aslitva (existence) 416 

astrology 380 

astronomy 19, 27, 34, 443 

astronomical instrument 161 

asubha (ugliness, foulness) 94 

Asvabhiava 444, 522 

Asvaghosa 323-24, 371-72, 460, 529 

Asvagupta 355 

Alanatika Sittra 228f, 493 

alapin (energetic) 83 

Atharva Veda 471 

Atisa 465 

Atiyoga 468, 477 

alman (self, soul) 53, 107, 119, 124, 139, 
144-45, 301, 346, 351, 422 

almaniya 301 

atom(s) 39, 144, 310, 428-29, 433 

atomic particle 403 

atomic theory (—ies) 310 

attached to (upadatte) 127 

attachment(s) (upadhi:) 49 (upadana:) 
86, 87, 101, 103, 106-7, 109-10, 117, 
127, 129, 137, 142, 189, 293, 410 

attachment consciousness 410, 418 

attachment groups 97, 101, 121, 127, 
164 

attending on 179 °- 

attainment(s) 79, 130, 190, 399 

attainment (prapti) 327, 400 

attending methodically to 111 

attendant 60 

attention (manasikara) 93-96, 113, 194 
128, 309 

Altthaka 197 
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atthakatha 307, 498, 501 

audience hall 68, 75 

auddhatyakaukriya (vanity) 86 

Audumbara Republic 233 

aupanaytka (fruitful) 101 

authenticity 2, 4, 197 

authoritative (legally) 199 

authority 33, 37, 57, 75, 179, 203, 204, 
259, 276f, 311, 329, 396, 420, 432 

autobiographical poem 223 

autobiographical piece 226 

autobiographical record 237 

autocrat 168 

autocracy 29 

autonomous groups of Buddhists 5 

ava-budh (understand, recognise) 351 

Avadana(s) 198, 200, 286, 322, 325-26, 
395, 475, 495 

Avadanasataka 103f, 325, 395, 496 

Avalokitavrata 453, 524 

Avalokitesvara 355, 357, 375, 377, 460, 
467 

Avanti 202, 204, 236, 243, 247, 256, 280, 
281, 284, 287, 305, 312, 373 

Avanti 247 

avasthaparinama (change of situation) 
330 

avaslu (unreal) 450 

Avatamsaka 401 

ava-vad (admonish) 192 

aversion (daunnanasya, dosa) 73, 83, 103, 
137, 142, 176, 178, 292, 295, 297, 379 

Avestan 241 

avidya (ignorance) 102, 112, 304 

avidyamanata (no occurrence) 415 

avigata (not without) 298 

avihimsa (harmless) 353 

avihimsa (harmlessness) 99, 261 

avijnapli (unmanifest) 327, 398 

avikalpa (non-imagining, without imag- 
ining) 349, 382, 384 

avikalpaka 431 

avikara (non-changing) 349 

avinabhava (universal concomitance) 424 

aviparoksa 419 

avipranasa 400 

avisamvada (not being contradicted) 436 

Avitarka 355-56 

avyabhicara (invariability) 436 

avyakyta (undetermined) 136, 294, 415 
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avyapada (non-violence) 99 

aware (samprajanya) 293 

ayasmant (venerable) 77f 

ayalana(s) (entrances) 86, 111, 214, 268 

Ayodhya 323, 414, 424 

ayogasunyala (wrong emptiness) 393 

ayonisas manasikara 94, 384 (see 
‘unmethodical attention’) 


Bacuia 274, 281, 282, 316, 317 

Bactrian colonists 274 

Bactrian Greeks 275 

bad (akusala) 9, 39, 48, 87, 88, 91, 94, 96- 
97, 109, 110, 137, 142, 148, 156 
(adharma) 161, 163, 169, 183, 187, 
249 (papa), 259 (papa), 284, 292-94, 
297, 304, 412, 418, 456 

bad action(s) 172, 176, 183, 304 

bad conduct 158, 178, 186 

bad destiny 158 

bad friends 177 

bad principles 156-57, 178, 183 

bad report 68 

baddha (bound) 350 

Bakhtyar 478, 482 

Bahusrutas 209 

Bahusrutika 212 (= Bahusrutiya, q.v.) 

Bahusrutiya(s) 214-15, 266-67, 281-82, 
314-15, 323, 340, 395f, 398, 490, 511 

bahya artha 435 

Bailey (D.R.S.) 371f 

bala (strength) 92, 292, 300, 313 

Bana 206f 

bandits 167 

Bangka 331 

banishment 157-58, 167, 169 

banyans 260 

barbarian(s) 16, 17, 278, 316, 476, 484 

barbarism 486 

Bareau 44, 263f 

barrel-vaulted roof 75, 334 

based on (upadaya) 350 

bases (upasthanas) 83, 100 

bases of power 74, 75, 82, 88 

bases of self-possession 75, 81-84, 87, 96, 
390 

bases (dhalus) 131-32, 189, 214, 268, 
293-95, 384-385 

base of bings (saitvadhaiu) 382-84 

base of extinction 384 
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base of principles (dharmadhatu) 132, 
381, 384, 388, 402-3, 412, 415, 455, 
471, 472 

base of the thus-gone 384-85 

base without the influences 385, 457 

‘base of the world’ 402, 476 

‘basic consciousness’ 400 

basis 127, 214 

battle with Death 324 

beasts 161, 169 

beauty/beautiful (fubha) 93, 95, 128, 
155 (varna), 300, 381, 385 

beginning 1-46 

beginningless 145, 413 

begging 35, 62, 105, 133 

begging the question 367, 495 

being (bhava) 3260-62, 364-66, 406, 416, 
449, 472 

Being (original) (santand brahman) 20, 
31, 264 (cf. ‘existing’) 

being (s) (living, ‘existing’) (saltva:) 115, 
116, 123, 127, 131, 133, 135-36, 139- 
40, 143, 146, 151, 154-60, 164, 187, 
210, 234, 310, 345-46, 348-50, 354, 
382-85, 391, 456, 473, 477 

being for (future) enlightenment 
(bodhisattva), 45, 46, 74 

being(s) having no perception 124-25, 
142 

being more (bhityobhavata) 88 

being-ness 143, 416 

bell 469 

belonging to a self 301 

beneficient 353 (cf. ‘benefit’) 

benefit (dadnusamsa, Pali anisamsa= 
anrsamsa? and hita) 71, 75, 92, 102, 
161, 167, 169, 181, 190, 242, 243, 245, 
950, 259 

benefit of all the people 250 

benevolent 168, 179, 344, 353 

benevolence (maitra, later maitn) 63, 94, 
95, 96, 103, 153, 173, 184, 191, 228, 
992, 297, 300, 371, 404-7, 467, 471 

benevolent actions 180 

Bengal 256, 482, 490 

Best 140, 150 

best life (brahmacarya) 9, 53, 75, 103, 
113, 117, 120, 133, 136, 142, 153, 164, 
170, 175, 187, 227 

Bhabra 246 ' 
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bhadanta (Sir) 77 

Bhadanta-Vimuktisena 444, 524 

Bhadra 209-10 

Bhadrapada 465 

Bhadrayaniya 265, 281 

Bhagavant 43, 181 (see ‘Master’) 

Bhagavata Purana 476 

Bhaisajyaguru 460, 526 

Bhaisajyyaguru Sutra 460f 

bhakti (devotion) 250 

Bhamaha 443, 530 

Bharahat 332 

Bhartrhari 427-28, 439 

Bhasa 202f 

bhava (existence, transmigration) 106, 
385, 473 

bhava(s) (beings) 360-62, 365, 366, 415, 
416, 449 (on p. 309, f.n. 1, it might be 
added that on Dhs A p. 40 a dhanna 
is called a bhava) 

bhavana (development) 87-88, 389 

Bhavanakrama 455, 458 

bhavanga (‘existence limb’) 400 

bhavastha (in being) 406 

bhavata (beingness) 416 

Bhavaviveka 207, 235, 447, 452-53, 513, 
523 

Bhavya 207, 452 

Bhavyakirti 465 

bhaya (fear) 176 

bheda (dividing) 431 

bheda (particular) 438 

bhoga (enjoyment) 473 

Bhoganagaraka 75 

Bhojas 253 

bhrama 415 

bhranti 416-17 

bhumi(s) (floor) 352, 388 

Bhusuka 466 

bhita (reality, real) 346 

ae (point or limit of reality) 405, 

BhuvaneSvara 477 

bhiyobhavata (being more) 88 

biconditionals 288f-89 

Bihar 281f, 482, 49] 

bya (seed) 418 

Bimbisara 44-45, 54:55, 


995, 390 57, 61, 64, 71, 
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Bindusara Maurya 233, 236 
biography (-ies) 316, 318, 319, 322, 324, 
330, 333 
biography of the Buddha 394 
birds 161, 169 
birth (jali) 45, 49, 53, 101, 106-7, 108-10, 
114, 116-17, 120, 129, 131, 151, 159, 
172-73, 182, 227 
birthplace of the Buddha 220 
black 174 
blame 157, 158 
blessings 250, 251 
blessing of principle 251 
blood 470 
Bodh Gaya 220, 222, 226, 244, 255, 282, 
324, 332, 442, 483f, 487 
bodhi (enlightenment) 93, 384 
bodhicitia (thought of enlightenment) 
340, 348, 461 
bodhisattva(s) 45, 74, 81, 313-15, 320-22, 
(Mahayana conception:) 332, 338-44, 
~ 347-50, 352-53, 368, 371-72, 376, 379, 
383, 402, 404, 405, 407, 415, 447, 457- 
58, 460, 467, 469, 475 
Bodhisattvayana 338 
Bodhisattvapitaka 286, 315, 340 
body 73, 83, 86, 98, 111, 117-18, 123-24, 
135-36, 143, 183, 470, 473, 476 
body of matter 111, 129 
‘bodies’ of consciousness (vijnianakayas) 
113, 433 
body of sentience 108, 111, 129 
books 158 
book of the way 302, 449 
Borderers 209, 243, 244 
‘bound’ 350 
boundaries 157 
bow and quiver 172 
Brahma 20, 22, 34f, 50, 63, 124, 140, 148, 
150, 152, 160, 184, 192, 227, 239, 471 
Brahma-bodied gods 150-51, 154 
brahmacarya 175 (see ‘best life’) 
Brahmagiri 237f 
Brahmajala Sittra 138, 150, 154, 190, 359, 
493-94 
brahma-ife 175 
brahman (‘great’, ‘best’, ultimate being) 
20-22, 30, 137, 139, 160, 412, 428, 452 
brahman(s) (brahmanas, priests) 20-21, 
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30, 32, 35-36, 47, 63-65, 115, 121, 132, 
138, 141, 149, 154, 157, 158, 159, 161, 
162-64, 166-67, 169, 171-74, 176, 179, 
180, 183-84, 193, 227, 238, 244-45, 
249, 251-52, 261, 276, 321, 397 

brahmana 20, 158, (see brahmans) 

brahma-colour 173 

brahma mansion 140, 154 

brahma punishment 77 

Brahma’'s retinue 124 

Brahmanical civilisation 18 

Brahmanical mythology 270 

Brahmanical philosophical doctrines 330 

Brahmanical reaction 274 

Brahmanical religion 175 

Brahmanical schools 30, 32, 34 

Brahmanical speculation 119 

Brahmanical system 33 

Brahmanical theology 151 

Brahmanical tradition 22, 24 

Brahmanism 12, 19-20, 22, 24-28, 151, 
173, 250-51, 275-76, 312, 338, 361, 
413, 427, 484-86 

Brazen Palace 306 

breathing 84, 300 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 21 

Brhadratha Maurya 275 

Brhaspau 40 

bride 156 

brigands 167 

Bronze Age 15 

brother 251, 252 

bSam yas 454 

Budd 478, 480 

Buddha(s) 4, 8, 10, 13, 27-30, 32, (a 
Sramana:) 35-36, (life:) 43-45, 48-50, 
59, 61-71, 74-78, (doctrine:) 81, (con- 
fidence in:) 89, 92, 100, 114, 131, 
(question of omniscience:) 133, 134, 
148, 151, 152, (and society:) 153-154, 
181, 185, 186, 195, (nature of:) 
211, 266, 284, 313-15, (legend of:) 
318-24, 326, (in art: 332, 333, 
338-39, (Mahayana conception:) 341, 
350, 377, (in all beings:) 385, 459, 469 
(see also ‘Bhagavant’, ‘Master’, 
‘Sakyamuni’, etc. and cf. ‘thus-gone’, 
‘arhant’, etc.) 

buddha(s) 197, 338, 350, 377-78, 391, 
474, 480, (cf. Buddha) 
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Buddhacarita 523f, 324, 330 
Buddhadatta 499 
Buddhadeva 329-30 
buddha-field 542 

Buddha of Healing 460 
‘buddha-smashers* 480 
Buddhaghosa 449-50, 498-502 
Buddhaguhya 465 
buddhahood 385, 454 
Buddhajatakanidana 318 
Buddhajnana 465 
Buddhakapala 459, 
buddhaksetra 342 
Buddhapaksa 41+ 
Buddhapalita 443, 452, 520 
Buddharakkhita 308f 
Buddhasrijnana 457, 525 
Buddhavamsa 286, 498 
buildings (for monks) 59, 246 
Bulaka 221 

burglary 186 

Burma 256, 287, 331, 426, 483 
‘burning of the books’ 486 
business 158, 162, 180, 194 
Bu-ston 283, 356, 370, 514 


463-64, 468 


Cahamanas 482 
cailasikas 313, 328, 399 


Caitika(s) 214f, 278f, 279, 282, 312, 314, 


336, 338 
cailya (shrine) 168 
Caityagiri (Sanci) 2 
cakra (wheel) 316 
Cakrasamvara 463-65, 468, 490, 527 
cakravartins (emperors) 160 
caksus (insight) 299 


256, 280, 332, 491 


calm (upasama, Santa) 46-47, 52, 63, 65, 


93, 117, 136, 298, 343, 408, 411 
calmed (Santa) 161, 351 


calming (Samatha, upasama) 49, 94, 96, 


293, 300, 304, 365, 405, 416 
Cambodia 331 
camp 372 
Candanapala 356 
Candra (I) Gupta 413 
Candra II (Gupta) 413 
Candragomin 530 
Candragupta Maurya 233, 236, 254 


Candrakirti 4, 126f, 336-38, 410, 443, 


452-53, 520 
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Candrakirti II 465, 528 

Candrapradipa 375 

Candratreya 482 

canon(s) 34, 11, 195, (see *7ripitaka’) 

Canon (Vedic) 18, 21 

‘canon’ of rules for a valid middle term 
397 

canonical 287 

capala (fickle person) 258 

Capala Shrine 73, 75, 82, 88, 219 

capital (for wade) 171 

capital grants 171 

car (proceed) 348, 354 

careful (apramatta) 184 

careless (pramatia) 183 

Canyajntaka 286, 315, 340, 498 

carrying-pole 172, 226 

carya 302, 404 

carya (systems of ritual conduct) 462, 
466-67, 472 

caryapada 466 

casinos 377 

categories 328, 387, 433, 449, 454 

categorical 193 

categorically 135 

categorical answer 135 

cattle 17, 29 

cattle breeding 167, 170, 172 

Caluhpitha 465 

Catuhsataka 368 

CalurmudraniScaya 465 

Caturmudropadesa 465 

Caturvarga Vinaya 6 

Caluryoginisamputa 463, 468, 527 

Catuskanaya (tetrad scheme) 289 

caluskoti (tetralemma) 118, 360 

causal connection 49 

causal laws 164 

causal relation 115, 289, 296 

causal sequence 101 

causality 132, 137f, 159, 359, 364, 445 

causation 35, 39, 82, 101, 1045, 134, 
173, 214, 268, 419 

causes (hetu) 32, 101, 1048, 118, 135, 
215, 264, 297, 3034, 309, 327, 360, 
361, 364, 368, 416, 446 

caused 130 

causeless-originationists 139 

causelessly 118 

cease 130 
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ceasing 127, 137, 391 

Celebes 331 

celestial phenomenon 161, 240 

cells (monks’) 334 

cemeteries 469, 472 

Central Asia 16, 38, 278, 280, 316, 480, 
483-84 

Central Asian provinces 329 

centralised government 36 

centralised rule 28 

centralising 38 

ceremony (-ics) 58, 64, 193, 220, 371 

certainty (abhijna) 47, 51, 136 

cessation (nizvodha) 47-49, 52, 84, 85, 87, 
89, 91, 100, 101, 107, 111, 113, 115, 
119, 122, 125, 129, 131, 136-37, 150, 
187, 196, 277, 298, 327, 351, 353, 363- 
64, 380, 399, 456 

cessation of existence 130 

cessation of perception and experience 
78, 129 

celana (volition) 113 

celas (thought) 91, 94, 129 

cetasas (of the thought) 127 

Ceylon 199, 221, 229, 244, 253-55, 256, 
264, 278, 280, 282-83, 287, 289, 305- 
8, 315, 333, 335, 368, 392, 411, 426, 
442, 448, 483, 487, 490-91 

Chach-Nama 419 

Champa (in Vietnam) 331 

Ch’an school 454 

Chanda (monk) 77 

chandas (will) 88, 109, 176 

Chandogya Upanisad 21, 31f 

change 52, 124, 141, 142, 145, 422, 449 

change of situation 330 

changing 132, 367 

changing the subject 133 

chaplain 167 . 

character (laksana) 409 

character (own, svaripa) 438 

character of the Buddha 60, 63 

characterised (laksya) 367 

characteristic(s) (liga, laksana) 108, 303, 
305, 309, 351, 367, 383, 396, 406, 408, 
409, 415-17, 423, 431, 436, 445, 449- 
50, 456, (cf. ‘middle term’) 

Chattopadhyaya (D.) 40f 

checking (samsyandana) 289 
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chess 465 

children 176, 184, 192 

China 15, 278, 280, 284, 317, 318, 356, 
444, 460, 489 

Chinese 3, 5, 6, Sf, 66f 

Chinese Agamas 148 

Chinese Buddhists 454 

Chishti 479 

chronicles 236-37 (cf. ‘histories*) 

chronology (-ies) 44, 58, 198, 206f, 229f, 
257, 305f, 312f 

cinders 235 

circulates (transmigration) 145f 

circulation of wealth 29 

cisterns 200 

citadels 17 

citauon (apadesa) 303 

cities 22, 62, 153, 196 

cilizens (2dgaras) 201 

Citra 190, 193 

alta (thought) 83, 88, 293-94, 328 

attamatra (thought only) 411, 475 

attaprakrti 384 

citlaviprayukta (disjoined from thought) 
328 

altavitht (thought-series) 310 

city state 180 

civilisation 16-17, 250, 484-86 

‘clan’ (golra) 346, 382, 384, 388, 418 

clan of the thus-gone 379 

clapping 177 

clarification of expressions (vacana- 
Sodhana) 290 

classes (social) 64, 158-59, 170-74, 227 

class(es) 289, 293, 295, 303, 326, 396, 
431, 433, 436, 438-40 (cf. ‘classifica- 
tions’) 

class distinctions 154 

class and the priesthood 171 

classical age 19 

classifiable 313 

classification(s) 32, 34, 215-16, 288-89, 
291, 294, 304, 431, 432 

classless movement 32 

classless society 164, 485 

clear (prabhasvara) 348 

‘clouds of creation’ 403 - 

coagulation 108 

Coda(s) (Colas) 244, 253, 255-56, 280, 
490 
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code (of discipline) 58 

code of ethics 165 

code of social behaviour 180 

Coedés 331 

cognition (pratiti) 434 

cohesion 29] 

Cola (see ‘Coda’) 

Colebrooke 23f 

collating 305 

collecting (food) 156 

collision (contact) 111 

colour (varna) 172-73, 174 

column (s) 220, 237, 258, 260-61, 332-34 

columns of principle 260 

combination (samavaya) 144, 252 

combination (samudaya) 437-38 

combining 144 

come to this world (rebirth) 152 

comet 160, 240 

command (edict) 241 

commencement or 
(pravritt) 367, 391 

commendation 374 

comment 305 

commentary (-ies) 230, 291, 299, 30344, 
306-11 (methods), 315, (Sthavira- 
vada:) 318, 448-49, (Sarvastivada:) 329- 
30, 349, (Madhyamaka:) 369, 455 
(Mantrayana:) 464-65 

commentator(s) 187, 300, 358 

commerce 167, 193, 199 

commissioners (rajitkas) 241 

committee 204-5 

commitment (s) 33, (of bodhisattua: 
pranidhana:) 343, 389, 391, 404, 407, 
469 

‘common knowledge’ 147 

common usage (prasiddha) 436 

community (—ies) (samgha) 36-38, 52, 
55-61, 64-65, 68, 70-72, 75-77, 89, 92, 
100, 153, 154, 160, 168-70, 174, 181, 
185-86, 193, 196, 202-5, 207-9, 226, 
939, 247, 249, 255, 257, 261-65, 278- 
79, 285, 306, 313, 315, 394 

companion (s) 238, 251 

comparing others with oneself 269 (¢. 
‘considering...’) 

compassion (karuna) 50, 63, 66, 75, 95- 
96, 103, 153, 179 (anu-kamp), 189- 
191, 193, 225, 241, 259, 261, 272, 276, 


commencing 
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309, 322, 339, 375, 388-90, 403-4, 407, 
470-73 

compassionate 180, 182 

Compendium of the Mahayana 
(Mahayanasamgraha) 418 

Compendium of the Theory of Knowl- 
edge (Pramanasamuccaya) 432 

compound (conception of a ‘soul’) 119 

comprehended 132 

comprchension (pratisamvid; Pali 
patisambhida) 299-301, 343, 440 

concealing (samurti) 147-48, 151, 213, 
267, 350, 363, 443, 450 

‘concealing’ level 148, 213, 345, 350, 
354, 363, 369, 376-78, 434, 443, 450, - 
456, 472, 475, 477 (see ‘concealing’) 

concealing truth 470 

conceit 259 

concentrated 48, 85 

concentration (samadhi) 46-47, 52, 71, 
73, 75, 88, 89, 90-92, 94, 96, 98-100, 
102, 104, 141-43, 149, 187, 188, 191, 
210, 292, 293, 304, 309, 327, 375, 399, 
403 

concept(s) (prajnapli) 108-9, 120, 216, 
236, 265, 267, 290, 358, 363, 364, 365- 
68, 391, 399, 409, 427-28, 431, 450 

‘concept based on’ 364 

concept based on the groups 265 

concept of a person 290 

concept school 267 

conceptual 268 

conciliate (-s,-ing and -ion) 159, 169, 
170, 243, 253 

conciliation of schismatics 490 

conclusion (nigamana) 396, 419 

concomitance 429 

concur in (sam-prati-pad) 258 


on aS (with) (sampratipatti) 244, 


condemned 259 

conditions (pratyaya) 50, 101 104- 
116, 118-21, 123-24, 126, 129, ai 
132, 135, 138-139, 146, 151, 159, 914. 


17, 296, 298, 305, 309 0-64 
399, 420, 424, 499. +? 960-64, 


conditional 398 

conditionality 32, 49 19 
conditioned 130, 362, a = 
conditioned nature 132 
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conditioned origination (prafityasamut- 
pada) 49, 105-6, 111, 114-15, 117, 123, 
130-32, 135, 145, 152, 181, 217, 240, 
296, 303-4, 346, 349, 353, 359, 362-64, 
399, 409, 452, 454 

conditioned relation 296 

conduct 60, 159-61, 174, 239, 251, 253, 
284, (carya:) 302, 314-15, 403 404, 
443, 445, 467, 472 

confession 66, 193 

confidence (sraddha) 46, 71, 89, 90, 92, 
100, 104, 130, 138, 184, 186, 190F, 
247, 292, 319 

confiscation(s) 68, 167, 176 

conflict (dramatic) 270 

Confucian tradition 318 

congruence 288, (yukii) 302, 303 

congruent (with) yujyale 362, 363 

conjoined with (samprayukia) 298, 313, 
$27 

conjunction(s) (samyoga) 215-16, 399 

conjunction of planets 23f 

connection(s) (samyojana) 86, 137, 146, 
293, 327 

conscious (samprajana or samprajanya) 
83, 91, 95, 293 

conscious falschood 162 

consciousness (vijnana) 34-35, 40, 47, 
106-15, 118, 121, 123-25, 128, 131, 
137, 142, 144, 149, 150, 189, 235, 293, 
297, 300, 302, 310, 346, 350, 398, 399- 
400, 407, 409, 410, 417-18, 422-24, 
429, 433-35, 473 (cf. ‘thought’) 

consciousness food 116, 124 

consciousness of hearing 293 

consciousness of mind 293, 297, 415 

consciousness of sensation 433 

consciousness of sight 293, 298, 429, 452 

consciousnesses of the senses 418 

consciousness of the six senses 113, 144 

consciousness of smell 293 

consciousness of taste 293 

consciousness of touch 293 

‘Consciousness School’ 414 

consecrated 461, 471 

consecration 461, 467, 473 

conservative 30 

conservatism 29 

considering all beings as like oneself 
(sarvatmala) 63, 95, 103, 153, 181, 
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184, 238, 249 

consistency 288 

constant (time) 366 

constitution (of communities and re- 
publics) 36, 54, 57, 202 (cf. ‘assembly’) 

contact (sparsa) 106-11, 113, 116-17, 189, 
292 

contemplation 128 

contentment 66, 389 

contented 248 

contexts (and interpretation) 12, 216, 
291 

continuing being 123 

continuity 126, 128, 191, 400, (¢ ‘con- 
ditioned origination’) 

contradiction 439 

contradictory (-ies) 294, 366, 430, 437 

contradictory statements 361 

contraposition 437 

convention(s) 149, 352, 409 

conventional (expressions or terms) 9, 
146, 148, 151, 363, 409 

corpse 332, 471, 472 

cosmogony 20, 30 

cosmological concepts 328 

cosmology 20 

council (cf. ‘assembly’) 

councillors 162 

country folk 161 

courage 94 

coveting 109, 163 

created 140 

creation 22, 160 

creation (ninnana) substance 385 

creation substance (nainndnika kaya) 392 

creative or controlling powers 15] 

creator (nirmair) 50, 140, 150, 375 

cremation 195, 220 

crime 63 

critical thought 30 

critiques 454 

‘Critique of the Three Times’ 427 

‘Critique of the Support’ 429 

‘Critique of the Universal’ 427 

cross-legged 84 

cruelty 243, 259 

Culabhaya 308 

Culanaiga 308 

Cilasiva 308 

Culavamsa 392f, 512 
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cult 16, 151, 278, 466, 486, (cf. ‘ritual’) 

aa (susiksita) school of Lokayata 

cultivation 156 

cultural unification 275 

Cunda 75 

cycle(s) (of evolution) 109, 120, 123, 
125, 154 

cyclic periods 22 

Cyrene 253 

Cyrus (Kurash) 233 


Dakarnava 464-465, 468, 527 

Dakinijala 465, 527 

Damstrasena 457, 525 

dana (donation, generosity) 181, 185 

dancing 177, 466, 472, 474, 476 

danger 251 

Darayavus I 233 

Darika 476 

Darius (Darayavus) 233° 

darkness 154, 159 

Darsaka 202 

darsana (‘seeing’, cognition, insight) 389, 
423, (49, 51) 

Dasabhiimika Sittra 402, 518 

Dasaratha Maurya 273 

Dasarna 256, 505, 312 

data of experience 395, 433-35, 440 (sce 
‘sense data’, experience’) 

daurmanasya (aversion, depression) 83, 
9] 

day 154 : 

death 32, 85, 114, 118, 120, 122, 135, 
136-39, 142, 152, 192, 344 (¢fdying’) 

Death(Mara) 74, 87, 157, 226, 272, 322, 
409, 460, 480, 491 

Death’s daughters 272, 322 

death penalty 259 

debate (vada) 205, 287-88, 328, 359, 
395-96, 422, 430, 437 

debating 395, 415, 419, 421, 432 

Debauched by Frivolity (gods) 141 

Debauched in Mind (gods) 141 

debt 243, 250 


decadence 170 
deceivers (bad friends) 177 


decentralisation (feudal). 373 
decision (viniscaya) 109 
decorum’ (of monks) 55 
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deduced 139 
deduction (s) 142, 288, 421 
defeated (in debate : nigrahasthana) 397 
defilement(s) (lesa) 46, 181, 293, 354, 
382-84, 399, 418, 469 
defilement in action 176 
definable 309 
definition(s) 287, 292, 308, 310, 328 
definitive 10, 288, 408, 410 
definitive philosophical terms 148 
definitive statement (nilartha) 147 
degenerate (class of brahmans) 159 
degeneration (of society) 160, 163-66, 
168, 170 
degree (strength) 92 
deities 50, 70, 209 (cf. ‘gods’) 
delay 250 
deliberate samprajana and samprajanya 
83, 91, 293 
delimitation of an object 310, 406 
deluded (God) 151 
delusion (moha) 85, 148, 176, 178, 266f, 
292, 295, 297, 300, 379, 416, 461 
Demiéville 336f 
demarcation 438 
democracy 168 
democratic constitution 36, [95 
See organisation 3, 167, 203, 
374 
democratic ideals 374 
democratic institutions 485 
democratic life 180 
democratic government 29 
Gan) 124, 270, 313, 394 
emonstration (proo 
deodar 16 Po eanco 
coheed Spirits 184 
ependence 32, 113, Fy 
dependence on (upa eee e eee) 
dependent character ( paratantra 95 
408, 416-17, 499, 453 cate) 
depression (daurman ae , 
ge lols 107, 145, 299 >) 83:87, 91, 96, 
escription 
Agee a a 108, 111, 309 
designation . 
aie ©) (adhivacana) 199, 111, 
esignation (agree 
desire (censual, ipnay S49: m@) 351 
10; 115-16, 146, igen 105-7, 
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181, 304, 331 

desire (or ‘coveting’, abhidhya) 73, 83, 
103, 163, 178, 292 

desire (inordinate; 'greed', lobha) 163, 
292, 295, 297 

desire (raga, ‘passion’) 434 

Desire (irsna@) daughter of Death 272 

desire for existence 293 — 

Destiny (Niyali) 30, 65, 133 

destiny (gati) 182, 184 

destruction 137, 143, 354 

destruction of civilisation 476 

detached (upeksaka) 91, 98 

detachment 100, 183-86, 219, 468 (see 
‘non-attachment’) 

determines (pra-kip) 125 

determined (vyakria) 136 

determined (adhisthita) 406 

determining(s) 406, 410 

determining knowledge 
(adhisthanajnana) 406 

determinism 39 

devadaru 16 

Devadatta 61-62 

Devanampriya 238, 244, 251-55 

Devanampniya Priyadarsin 238, 244, 251, 
252 

Devanampniya Tisya 306 

Devapala 458 

Devasarman 327 

devata(s) 50, 69 

development (bhavand) 87-88, 93, 302, 
389 

Devendrabuddhi 446, 510 

Devi 22 

devis (goddesses) 471 

devil 152 

devotion (bhakti) 238, 250, 252, 485 

Dhammadinna 308f 

Dhammapala I 498, 501 

Dhammapila II 450, 498-503 

Dhammasamgani 216, 290-91, 293, 295- 
96, 309, 326, 451, 498 

Dhanananda 208, 232 

Dhanyakara 403 

Dhanyakataka 282, 333, 403, 413, 464 

dharani(s) 459 

Dharaniraja 382 

dharma(s) (principle(s)) 83, 88, 96-97, 
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115, 156, 164, 264, 291, 293, 299, 308, 
317, 328, 346, 348, 350, 360, 364, 390, 
406, 417, 422, 424, 428° 

dharma (doctrine) 97, 195, 214, 247, 
253, 317, 374 

dharma (principle(s) of just government) 
157, 160, 161, 164, 178, 238, 240-45, 
249, 274, 276, 317, 374 

dharma (quality) 219 

dharma (predicate) 419, 423, 433 

Dharma (queen of Bindusara) 236 

dharma (law) 156 

Dharma cult 490 

Dharmacakra (Sarnath) 442 

Dharmadharmatavibhanga 414, 41-7 

dharmadhatu (base of principles, source 
of principles) 132, 381, 385, 388, 403, 
412, 455 

Dharmagupta 278 

Dharmagupta(ka)s 6-7, 196, 206, 214, 
247, 278, 280, 281, 285, 286, 315, 319, 
462, 489, 507, 511 

Dharmakara 542-43 

Dharmakaradatta 446 

Dharmakarasanti 477 

dharmakaya (substance of the doctrine) 
380, 382, 384, 388, 418, 460 

Dharmakirti 425, 444-47, 453, 454-55, 
457, 460, 485 

Dharmakirti (II, or Dharmakirtisri) 457, 
465, 525 

Dharmamitra 457, 525 

dharmaniyamata (regularity of principles) 
132° 

dharmanusSasti (instruction on principle) 
244 

Dharmapada(s) 198, 268, 285, 326, 495 

Dharmapala 444, 522 

Dharmapala (emperor) 458 

Dharmarucis 278, 490 

Dharmaskandha 214-15, 326, 497 

Dharmasoka 236 

Dharmasri 328 

dharmasthitita 131 

dharmata (principleness) 350, 353, 406, 
417 . 

Dharmatrata (I) 326, 328, 330 

Dharmasvamin 484f | 

dharmavicaya (discrimination of prin- 
ciples) 92 
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Dharmendra 427, 593 

dharmika (‘just’) 274 

dharmin (subject) 423, 433, 436 

Dharmottara 435, 446, 448, 510 

Dharmottariya(s) 265, 281 

dhalu(s) (bases) 131-32, 189, 214, 268, 
293, 351, 384, 413 

Dhatukatha 215, 287, 290, 451, 497 

Dhatukaya 215, 326, 328, 497 

Dhitika 315 

dhr (have) 308 

Dhirta school of Lokayata 144 

dhyana (meditation) 48, 90, 298 

Dhyana (Meditation) school 284, 454, 
476 

Dhy@nottarapatala (krama) 465-66 

diagram(s) (mandala) 461-68, 470, 472- 
73, 490 

‘diagram teacher’ 467 

dialect(s) 13, 200f, 283 

dialectics 360 

dialectically 432 

dialogue(s) 5, 10, 64, 196, 270 

‘diamond’ (vajra) 461, 462, 468, 470, 
472 

Diamond Being (Vajrasattva) 468, 469 

‘Diamond Cutter’ 414 

diamond delusion 469 

‘diamond girl’ 471-72 

diamond songs 471 

‘Diamond Vehicle’ (Vajrayana) 462 

‘diamond women’ 471 

dichotomy (-ies) 217, 294, 431, 436, 439 

difference (as inductive principle or 
method) 396-97, 419, 429-30, 446 

different (anya) 123, 135, 136, 289, 362, 
363, 365, 368 

different example 430, 437 

differentiation(s) (prapanca) 365, 410 

diffuse (thought) 85 

Dignaga 423f (see ‘Dinnaga’) 

diké 242 

dilemma 123, 360 

diligent (apramatia) 184 

imensions 139 

Sanaa 423-35, 442, 444, 447, 450, 
452, 453, 5068, 522 
jpamkara 320 

ee 207, 280f, 392f, 512 

direct (statements) 10 (see ‘definitive’) 
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direct (sensation, aviparoksa) 419 

direct responses (asamskara) 295 

Dirgha (Agama) 6, 34f, 112-15, 122, 138, 
154, 160, 166, 174-75, 196, 200, 212, 
228, 338f, 493 

disadvantage(s) 45, 46, 49, 51, 68, 125, 
137, 181, 185, 258 

discerning person(s) (vijnu) 104, 133, 
186 

discipline, Discipline (Vinaya) 52, 57, 
60, 62, 77, 169, 175, 178-79, 196, 198, 
202, 205 (sce also Viraya) 

discomfort 185 

dicontent/Discontent (arati) 93, 272 

discontinuity 190 

discourse(s) 71, 313 

discovered (vidila, vedayitavya) 101, 113, 
115, 130, 135, 186 

discovery 100, 113, 132, 165 

discrimination of principles (dharma- 
vicaya) 92-94, 96-97, 104, 424 

‘Discrimination of the Mean and the 
Extremes’ 417 

Discrimination of Principles (dharma) 
and Principleness (dharmata) 417 

discussion(s) (katha, in Patisambhida- 
magga) 299-301 

discussions on the meaning (atthakatha) 
307, 310 

disease 114, 322 

disgust 142 

dishonest (visama) 184 

dishonest men (as bad friends) 177 

disjoined from (viprayukia) 298 

disjoined from thought 398 

dispassion (viraga) 47, 49,91, 101, 129 
136, 137, 301 : 

dispassionate 123 

dispute(s) 109, 186 

disrespect 166 

disrespectful 163 

dissolves (sam-urt) 140 

distinctions (making, vibha; 

distinctionists (vibhajyau on seat 

distinguishing (viSesana) 43) 

distributed (term) 290 

istribution 

district erie 311 

diversity 124, 128, 143 (pradestr) 244 

dividing (bheda) 43}. 
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divination 39 

divine 144, 160 

divine intervention 148 

divine sights 245-46 

divya 144 

Divyavadana 236f, 273-74, 395, 496 

Do-as-you-like school 39 

doctrinal talk 69, 71] 

doctrine(s) (dharma), 6, 8-12, 30, 34, 43, 
44, 46, 48, 49-52, 55, 57, 60, 71-72, 74, 
76, 81-82, 84, 92, 93, 97, 100-2, 104- 
5, 131, 134, 146, 154, 182, 186, 190, 
195, 197, 212, 214, 216-17, 247, 253, 
270, 301-04, 358, 360, 363, 374, 385- 
86, 420-21 

dogma 30 

doha poems 466, 531 

domain of the thus-gone 384 

Dombi 471 

Dombihcruka 462 

dominant (adhipali) 217, 297, 327, 362 

donation(s) (dana) 65, 162, 174-75f, 179, 
181, 185, 203, 244, 250, 259, 261, 389, 
(cof. ‘generosity’ and ‘gifts’) 

dosa 176 

double meaning 402 

doubt 31, 32 

dragon(s) (naga) 55, 221, 256 

Dragon World 4, 336, 355-58 

drama(s) 232, 245, 323, 314, 332, 354, 
443, 466 

dramatic dialogues 232, 245, 270-71 

dramatic episodes 231 

Dravidians 16, 257, 274 

dravya (substance) 391, 433 

drawn out 147, 408, 411 

Drdha (Earth) 379 

Drdhadhyasaya Parivarta 386 

Drdhanemi 160f£ 

dream(s) 39, 406, 412, 422 

dream-like nature 390 

dress 59 

drinking 178, 471 

drinking places 261 

drstanta (example) 423, 437 

drsta dharma (the visible world) 123f, 
129 

drstadharmanirvanavada 139 

drsti(s) (theory, opinion) 99, 137-38, 
155, 300, 327, 359, 364 
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‘Drum of the Wheel of Middle Terms’ 
437 

drumming 177 

drunkards 177 

(no) duality (dvaya, advaya) 351, 378, 
382, 412, 416, 455-56 

duhkha (unhappiness) 101 

Durgatiparisodhana 465, 527 

Durvekamisra 447, 511 

disana (refutation) 422 

dita (ambassador) 253 

Dutthagamani 306, 308!, 308, 333 

duty (-ies) (dharma) 29, 110 

duty (-ies) of kings or rulers 28, 166, 
169-70, 379 

Dvuadasadvarasastra 369 

Dvaipayana 24 

dvaya (duality) 351 

dvesa 176 

dwelling(s) (for communities, vihdras) 
58, 60, 174, 185, 209, 244, 246, 273, 
274, 469 

dyads 217, 294, 296, 304, 398 

dying (marana) 46, 49, 101, 106-10, 113, 
116-17 

dynasties 160 


earth (prihivi) 39, 96, 113, 149, 150, 155, 
164, 291, 295, 309 

Earth Goddess (Drdha) 379 

earthquake 74 

eclipse(s) 258, 272 

economic(s) 170, 237 

economic basis 170 

cconomic development 178 

economic force 29 

economic investment 173 

economic policy 171 

economic power 28 

economic progress 29 

economic well-being 170 

economy 29 

edicts of Asoka 237, 240, 242, 246, 250- 
51, 257, 258-59, 262 

edification 222, 236, 286 

effect(s) 102, 264, 299, 368, 445 

efficiency (*pragunyata) 293 

efficient (samartha) 446 

Eggermont 44, 206f, 236f, 257, 263, 264, 
305f 
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ego 138, 191 

Egypt 15, 253 

ehipassika (verifiable) 33f, 100f 

eight factors 52, 99 

eighteen schools 277, 282 

eightfold 99 

eightfold way 52, 75, 81-82, 99-102, 115, 
320 

Eight Thousand (Perfection of Under- 
standing) 347-49, 354, 375, 387, 456-58 

Eighteen Thousand (Perfection of Un- 
derstanding) 457 

Ekadasamukha 460 

ekaksana (single moment) 383 

ehaksanabhisambodha 388 

ehamSa (categorical) 193 

ekaprativedha 300 

ekhatyasasvatika (some-things-eternalists) 
138 

Ekavira 465, 526 

Ekavyavaharika(s) 235, 265, 281, 284 

ekholibhava (singleness) 91 

Ekottara Agama 6, 146-47, 196, 213, 248, 
494 

elation (saumanasya) 91, 96, 295 

Elavaddhana 331 

elder(s) 67, 163, 166, 168-69, 208, 211, 
238, 240-41, 244, 261 

elder monks 204, 208, (see ‘Sthavira- 
vada’) 

election 22, 157, 160, 180, 205 

elements (see principles) 22, 31, 34, 36, 
3940, 65, 96, 113, 122, 124, 143-44, 
149-50, 155, 291, 295, 308, 358 

‘elephant hook’ classification 304 

Elliot 478f 

Ellora 333 

embryo (garbha) of the ornament of the 
arrays of illuminations 404 

embryo of the arrays of self-possession 
406 

embryo (garbha) of the thus-gone 380, 
382, 384, 412 

embryology 476 

emotion (bhava) 250 

emperors (cakravartins) 160-61, 169-70, 
316, 320-21 

empire (Paurava) 18 

Empire of Magadha 201-2, 255 

empirical enquiry 287, 419 
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empirical evidence 420 
empirical investigation 146 
empirical reality 288 


‘empiricist doctrine 259 


emptiness (Sinyala) 267, 328, 344, 345, 
354, 359, 364, 375, 377, 391-92, 398- 
99, 404-5, 410-12, 417, 443, 468, 470, 
473, 476, 485 

‘emptiness school’ 328 

empty (Siinya (-ta)) 300, 301, 328, 342, 
360, 385, 396, 452, 490 

empty conversation 377 

end 138, 145 

endless 145 

endowed with lands 174 

enemies 177 

energy-(virya) 88-90, 92, 94, 96, 98, 141, 
186, 258 (ulsaha), 292-93, 297, 340, 
389 

energetic (alapin) 73, 85, 248 

enforcement of law 259 

enjoyment 45, 125, 473 

enjoyment (sambhoga) substance 385 

‘enjoyment substance’ 391, 477 

enlightenment (bodhi, sambodhi) 43, 44, 
47, 48, 49, 50-52, 57, 59, 74, 76, 81-82, 
86, 89-92, 95, 98, 100, 104-5, 114, 129- 
31, 132, 134, 136, 137, 150-52, 171, 
173, 186, 187, 197, 210, 217, 220, 226- 
27, 299-300, 314, 322, 324, 340, 353, 
376, 378, 383, 384, 402, 404-6, 440, 
454, 456, 461, 465, 472-73, 474-75 

Enlightenment Tree 220, 244, 255, 273 

‘Entering the Base of Principles’ 402 

entity (-ies) 9, 110, 120, 123, 135-37, 144- 
46, 191 

entrance (ayafana) 86, 95, 111, 124, 144, 
149, 151, 152, 214, 268, 303, 351 

entrance of neither perception nor non- 
perception 47, 79, 125, 128, 144 

entrance of nothingness 46, 47, 78 

entrance (upasampada) 56, 255, 278, 
315 

entry (to the community) 54 

enumeration of principles 291, 309 

envisage (sam-anu-drs) a soul 119 

envy (i7sya) 182, 243, 259 

Epic (Mahabharata) 22, 25, 976 

epic 19, 225, 229 

epic recitations 177 
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Epirus 253 

epistemology 424ff (see also theory of 
knowledge) 

epistles (/ekha) 370, 465 

equal (birth) 159, 165 

equality 159 

equality (samata) 375, 384, 390 

equality (samanata) 416 

equanimity (upeksa) 48, 63, 91-98, 104, 
119, 184, 187, 191, 292, 295, 302, 405, 
471 

equipment (of buildings for communi- 
ties) 59 

equivocation(s) 311, 395-96 

errors (viparyasa) 300, 303, 341, 368, 
381, 389 

error(s) (bhrama and bhranti) 416, 419 

esoteric symbolism 467 

esoteric ‘systems’ 475 

“Essentials of Method’ 397 

essentials of method (in debate) 395 

established (sthita)131 

eternal (Sasvata) 40, 121, 124, 135-39, 
141, 151, 235, 264, 301, 360-61, 363, 
365, 377, 380-82, 385, 397, 452 

eternal entity 452 

eternal reality 385 

. eternal soul(s) 192f, 234, 264 

eternal matter 264 

eternalism 118, 264, 361 

eternalist(s) 117, 119, 138, 381 

ethics 178, 231, 239, 249, 386, 443 

ethical 33, 40 

ethical standards 249 

ethical study 458 

eu’sebeia 241 

Europe 253 

evasion 41, 142 

everyday level 148 

evidence 419, 421 

evil(s) (papa (-ka)) 88, 166, 170, 177, 
179, 110, 239 

evil destiny 182 

evolves(vi-vrl) 34, 140, 155 

evolution 22, 30, 32, 139, 148, 151, 154, 
159, 164, 403 

evolving 146 

exaltation 64 

examination 142 

example(s) (udaharana or drstanta) 395- 
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97, 419, 429-30, 437 
excavated buildings 333 
excavated dwellings 246, 273 
excellent (drya) 99 
excellent ones (aryas) 175, 
excess 16] 
excessively 156 
exclusion 432, 436, 439-40 
exclusion of what is other 

432, 436, 438-40, 446 
excuses for not doing any work 178 
executions 167 
exegesis (mimamsa, investigation) 302 
exercise(s) (vyayama and vi-d-yam) 52, 

88, 99, 100, 219, 292 
exertion (s) (pradhana) 47, 48, 75, 87-90, 

96, 98-99, 141, 187, 226, 390 
exerts (pra-dha) 88 
exhausted 48, 129, 151 
exhaustion 129, 131, 133, 187 
exist(s) (as, asti) 10, 120, 122-25, 128, 

132, 134-35, 142-43, 149, 152, 264, 

265, 348, 358, 360, 361-62, 417, 443 
existence (=‘exists’, asli, aslila, astitva) 

122, 127, 139, 264, 346, 349, 360, 362- 

63, 416 
existence (salld, ‘existing-ness’ 362, 439 
existence (bhava, ansmigration), 105- 

9, 112, 114, 116, 183, 191, 239, 385 
existence-ism (astita) 126 
‘existence limb’ (bhavanga) 400 
existents (great, mahabhiitas) 113, 295 
existing (sant, from as) 362, 386, 412, 

415 
existing (bhiila, ‘real’) 346 
existing being (saliva) 143 (cf. “being’, 

‘living being’) 
existing substance (satkaya) 192 
existing (as/i) condition 298 
existing (real) being (sadbhava) 364 
expansion (economic) 170 
expectation of life 165 
expedient(s) (upaya) 376, 378 
expelled 262 
expenditure 244 
expenience 34, 53, 83, 85-87, 97, 100-1, 

104, 114, 116, 123, 125, 130-31, 191, 

300, 395, 420, 432, 434, 443, 445, 457 
experience (vedana) 53, 73, 83, 85, 86, 

106-13, 116, 119-121, 123, 129, 137, 


346 


(anyapoha) 
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189, 267, 291, 297, 399 
experienced 118, 129, 130, 186 
experiencing 46, 119, 187 
experiment(s) 31-32, 35 
explicit (ni/artha) 147, 408 
Exposition of Vimalakirti 375, 377, 382 
expression 311 
expulsion 58, 263 
extension (sanfati) of matter 291 
extension of terms 290 
extenuating circumstances 59 
external(ly) 53, 84, 85-86, 128, 305 
external objects 429, 435, 447, (see 

‘object’) 
external reality 431 
extinct 349, 408 
extinction (nirvana) 45, 46, 47, 49, 51, 

52, 72, 74, 79, 87, 91, 102, 120, 122, 

128-31, 136, 137, 139, 145, 152, 187, 

267, 293-95, 300, 320, 338, 346, 350, 

362, 365, 576, 581, 384, 390, 399, 401, 

405, 412, 417, 449, 450, 457, 468, 475 
extinction in the visible world 129, 139, 

145 
extinguished 161 
extinguishing (nirvrii) 145 
extreme (s) (anfa) 52, 82, 117, 126, 134- 

36, 345, 349, 358, 362, 364, 368, 417 


fabrication of new sittras 337 

factors 104 

factors (anga) of enlightenment 75, 82, 
86-87, 92, 94-96, 98, 103, 130, 159, 300 

factors (anga) of the way 99, 102, 292 

faculty(-ies) (indriya) 46, 75, 89-92, 96- 
97, 100, 122, 187, 216, 292-93, 298, 
300, 303, 327, 433 

faithful 179 

faithfulness 179 

fallacy(-ies), fallacious middle terms 
(hetuabhasa) 396, 430, 436 

fallacious argument 397, 430, 436 

fallacious examples 437 

false 136, 139, 142 

- falsehood 99, 109, 110, 142, 161, 162 

false opinion(s) 110, 117 

false sensations 434 

false speech 157-58, 162, 166, 185, 247, 
248 | 

false thesis 436 
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fame 257 

family 162-63, 166 

famine 72, 306, 307 

Fang pien sin louen 395 

farmers 170 

fasts 193, 259 

fatalism 38 

father 252 (see ‘parents’) 

Father (God) 140, 150 

‘father’ systems 470 

favour (anugraha) 251 

fear(s) 47, 48, 142, 176, 177, 178, 258 

fear of blame (apatrapya) 92f, 186, 292 

fears for the future (anagatabhayas) 248 

features(s) (akara) 130, 351, 387, 390, 
434-35 

feebleness of mind (celaso finatva) 93 

fellow waster 178 

female 160 

female bodhisattvas 408, 469, 470 

femininity 291 

ferocity 259 

festival 173, 177-78, 221, 244, 263 

festival performances 467 

feudal hierarchies 491 

feudal lord 375 

feudatories 510 

feudalism 373 

feudalistic relations 374 

feudalistic society 180 

feudalistic system 413 

feudalistic trend 485 

fickle persons (capala) 258 

fiction(s) 137, 149, 151, 443 

fictitious theology 151 

fiefs 174, 373 

‘field’ 157 

figuratively 290 

figures of inference 446 

filial 163 

filial piety 241 

filial respect 166 

final end (aparania) 138 

Final Extinction (parinirvana) 152, 195 

final moment 388, 391 

finite (anlavant) 136-38, 142-43, 362, 
365 

fire element (see ‘heat’) 

Firishta 478f, 479£ 
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first king 22 

First Rehearsal 195-96, 198, 200, 212, 
224, 285 

first schism/First Schism 7, 11, 206-7, 
209, 212, 263, 278, 279, 283, 285, 289 

fishing 242 

five precepts (parca Siksapadani) 185, 
190f 


fixed 141-42, 380, 382, 385 
fix his attention on (adhilisthati) 127 
(of. ‘attention’) 
flatterer 177 
‘floors’ (bhiimi) 388, 418 
flowers (offering) 319, 461, 469 
fodder 167, 170 
food (anna:) 31, (a@hdara:) 93, 96, 98, 115- 
16, 122, 144, 148, 215f, 298, ( bhakta:) 
167, 179, (bhojana:) 59, 186, 241, 244, 
259 
food gathering 165 
footprint 332 
forbearance 269, 270, 271 
force 29, 109, 110, 157-58, 164, 165, 169, 
175, 243 
force(s) (samskara) 10, 49, 53, 78, 86, 88, 
112, 114, 119, 121, 123, 132, 137, 153, 
292-93, 297, 302, 309, 313, 328, 381 
forest 158, 197, 219, 248 
formalised language 288, 421 
formation (sam-murcch) 108 
former end (purvanta) 138, 143 
former life/lives/existences 48, 130, 133, 
139, 141, 143, 187 
former point (of transmigration) 146 
formulation 296 
Fortune (Sti) 380 
foulness (asubha) 94 
Fou-nan 331 
Four Ages 476 
four ‘errors’ 300, 341, 368, 381, 389 (sce 
‘error’) 
Four Kings 149, 379 
Four Truths 48, 91-92, 100, 189, 214, 
999, 300, 318, 359, 363, 364, 390, 398, 
448 (see ‘truths’) 
fraud 15] 
Frauwallner 423f 
freedom 9, 17, 28, 30, 35, 37, 39, 49, 51, 
87, 95, 128, 129, 131, 137f, 159, 187, 
192, 227, 251, 304, 342, 405, 415, 417, 
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470, 492 

freedom (vimukti) 49, 51, 75, 187, 192, 
492 (see ‘freeing’) 

freedom (vimukti) of the thought 19] 

freedom(s) (vimoksa) 95, 128, 129, 300, 
391, 404, 406, 477 

freedom (moksa) 415 

frecing (vimukti) 94, 95, 98, 300, 346 
(see ‘freedom’) 

freeing (mukii) 101 

freeing of the thought by sympathetic 
joy 95 

frecing of the thought by equanimity 95, 
98 

freeing of the thought by compassion 95 

frecing of the thought by benevolence 
94-95, 128f 

‘freeing (nirmocana) the sandhi’ 408 

free from (vigata, ‘withou) 298 

free will 39, 40, 328 (cf. ‘action’) 

free man 66 

free/frees/freed (vi-muc,-vimukta) 53, 71, 
85, 90, 92, 120, 122, 123, 125, 129, 
131, 138, 145, 192 

freed (mukta) 350 

frescoes 334 

friend(s) 176, 177, 179-80, 184, 238, 244, 
251, 252, 404 

friendliness (imaitri) 404 

friendliness (four grounds of) 179 

friendship 41, 62, 103, 180, 406 

frivolity 99, 141 

frontier(s) 274, 275 

frontier high officials 258 

fruitful (aupanayika) 101, 186 

full Moon night 64 

fully understood (panjnata) 116 

function (rasa) 302, 309 

funeral procession 114 

futility 139 

future 53, 115, 138, 143, 450 

future life 23 

future principles 264 

future state 157 


Gahadavala (s) 442, 482 
gain (/abha) 109 

Gajani (Garjanaka) 481-82 
gamana (motion) 366 
Gambhirapaksa 414 
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Gambhiravajra 462-63 

gambling 178 

gambler 177 

ganda 402 

Gandavyitha Sittra 335, 401-2, 405, 407, 
460, 518 

Gandhira 233, 236, 243, 253, 255, 263, 
273, 275, 279-82, 316-17, 325, 328, 
334, 374, 414, 481 

Gandharans 274 

Gandhari 247, 283, 286, 317 

Ganges 69, 281 

Ganges valley 15 

garbha (embryo, of the thus-gone) 480 

gate keepers 162 

Gauri 471 

Gaustana 274 

Gautama Ferry 70 

Gautama Gate 70 

Gautamiputra (Satavahana) 312f 

Gayanagari (Bodh Gaya) 324 

Gedrosia 233 

geisha girls 377 

‘General’ (Pusyamitra) 275 

generalisation 32 

generosity (dana) 182, 185, 188, 189, 
244, 245, 250, 252, 253, 259, 261, 340 
(see also ‘donation’ and ‘gifts’) 

genius 295, 439 

gentleness 161 

geographical dispersion 279 

geographical distribution of the schools 
208 

geometry 27 

gesture (kayavijnapli) 291, 327 

geya 270 

Ghazni 481 

Ghosaka 330, 355, 505 

ghost(s) 124, 312, 394 

gift(s) (dana) 179, 185 (see ‘generosity’ 
and ‘donation’) 

gift of principle 251-52 

giving (dana) 389 (see ‘donation’ and 
‘generosity’ ) 

gleaning 32 

glory 254 

gocara (range) 409, 433 

gocaralimba 409 

god(s) (deva) 20, 22, 30-32, 34, 70, 107, 
125, 141-43, 148-52, 153, 160, 182-84, 
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189, 190, 192, 219, 227, 240, 246, 270, 
320,.344, 379, 394, 403, 469, 474 
God 16, 20, 22, 31, 34, 50, 63, 140-41, 
148-52, 160, 227, 473, 476, 478-80, 
483, 484-85 

gods of the quarters 149 

Godavari 282 

goddess (-es) (devi) 16, 22, 379, 469-71, 
474 

going abroad (blessing for) 250 

going forth (pravrajya) 56, 158, 193 

Gokulika 235, 266, 281 (see ‘Kauru- 
kullaka’) 

gold 185, 202-4 

Golden Lustre (Suvammabhasa Sitra) 375, 
379, 459 

Gondophernes 316 

gone forth 322 

good (kusala) 87, 142, 161-62, 165-66, 
169, 183, 245, 284, 292-93, 297, 304, 
412, 418, 456, 492 

good (kalyana) 177, 180, 249, 252, 258, 

. 353 

good (punya, meritorious action) 39, 
194 

good (sadhu) 244, 251, 252, 261 

good action (sukria) 142 

good action (kalyana karman) 183 

good conduct (sucanta) 48, 158-59, 165, 
183, (cf. ‘virtue’) 

good (kusala) principles 9, 87-88, 94, 
96-97, 193, 284, 292-94 

good (sant) principles 186-87, 100 

good (dhanna) 156-57 

good conduct (Si/a, virtue) 10, 68, 151, 
181 

good conduct (carana) 187 

good destiny 158, 165 

good life (kusala) 194 

good festivals 245-46 

good friend(s) (kalyanamitra) 103, 389, 
403, 405-7, 415 

good friendship (kalyanamitraia) 103, 181 

good government 166-17] 

good report 69 

Good Wishes 469 

goodness (sadhava) 26] 

Gopadatta 372 

Gopalachari 312f 
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GoSala 38, 133 

gO Out to (nir-ya) 348, 353 

gotra (clan) 346, 379, 382, 384, 388, 418 

government(s) 27-29, 36-37, 160, 165- 
168, 171, 180 

governor(s) 236, 243, 274, 317 

grace 259 

gradual/gradually (anupitrva or krama- 
$as) 284, 299, 454 

grahaka (sense function, as means of 
knowledge in sensation) 435 

grahaka (subject) 390, 416 

grahya (object) 390, 416 

grain 166 

grammar 303 

grants of land 374 

grants to the poor 170 

gratitude 250, 389 

‘Great Assembly’ (Mahdsannipata) 459 

“great being’ 348 

‘Great Commentary’ 329 

Great Community 208 

Great Elect 157, 159-60, 320 

“great elements’ or ‘great realities’ 
(mahabhitta) 113, 295, 399, (see 
‘elements’) 

‘great emptiness’ 392 

great realities (mahabhita) 113, 295, 297, 
309, 327, 329 

“great happiness’ 469, 472 

‘Great Illumination’, (Mahdavairocana) 
460 

Great Pagoda (of Anuradhapura) 305 

*Great Perfection of Understanding’ 369, 
457, 464 (see its three main recen- 
sions, ‘Hundred Thousand’, “Twenty 
Five Thousand’ and ‘Eighteen Thou- 
sand’) 

Great Realm 166 

Great Rehearsal (Mahasamgiti) 207 

‘Great Vehicle’ 388 (see ‘Mahayana’) 

Great Vihara (Mahavihara) 280, 305-6, 
448 

Great Wilderness (Mahakantara) 243 

Great Wood (Mahavana) 75 

greed (lobha) 163, 292, 295 


Greek(s) 233, 237-38, 241-42, 244, 249, 


253, 254, 274, 275, 312, 315-17 
Greek barbarians 260 
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Greek craftsmen 334 

Greek people (Yavanas) 255, 256 

Greck gods 316 

Greek religion 329 

Greek rule 254 

Greek states 253 

grief (Soka) 49, 101, 107, 109, 116, 145, 

Gro-bdud-rtse 483f 

gross 53 

ground(s) (vasfz) 115, 138, 143, 203, 
205, 208-10, 278, 287, 388, 390-91, 
399 

group(s) (skandhas) 9,53, 101, 127, 131, 
214-16, 235, 267-68, 290-93, 303, 349- 
51, 391, 399, 400, 425, 450, 469 

growing old 110 (see ‘age’, ‘ageing’) 

guarding (araksa) 109 

guests 184 

Guhyagarbha 465 

Guhyasamaja Tantra 457, 458, 462, 464- 
66, 468, 476, 527 

guilds of craftsmen 171 

Gujarat 15, 249, 253, 255, 265, 280, 281- 
82, 482, 486 

Gumba 33] 

guna (quality)433 

guna (strand) 240 

Gupta dynasty 413 

Gupta empcrors 424, 442 

guru (elder) 240 


habit (asevana) 298 

Haimavata(s) 6, 215, 278 

‘Hala’ 357 

Hao-yun wang (Meghasvadi?) 312f 

happiness (sukha) 9, 29, 33-36, 39440, 46, 
48, 53, 62, 65, 74, 91, 96, 102, 104, 
118, 120-21, 153, 161-62, 167, 170, 
241-43, 245, 249, 259, 291, 300-1, 343 
(Siva), 365, 381, 385, 469, 473, 474 

happiness of all living beings 153 

happy 119, 143 

happy society 165 

Harappa 15 

hardness 291 

hardship (ahi/a) 161 

Haribhadra 348, 350f, 351, 353f, 354, 
387f, 389, 444, 455-57, 463, 524 

Harivamsa 380f, 394 

Harivarman 215, 267f, 290f, 327£, 398 
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harmful speech 166 

harming 183 

harmless (avihimsa) 353 

harmlessness (avihimsa) 40, 99, 102, 261 

harmony 169 

harmonise with (sam-prali-pad) 258 

Harsacanita 206f 

harsh speech 99, 163, 166 

Haryanka Dynasty 201 

hasa (smiling) 301 

Hastavalaprakarana 428 

haste 243 

Hastinapura 27 

hatred (waive) 177, 194, 268, 269 

Hattori (M.) 427, 444f, 508 

‘have’ (dhr) 308 

having its meaning drawn out (nitartha) 
147 

having its meaning requiring to be drawn 
out (neydrtha) 147, 475 

Hayagrivavidya 460 

health 269 

hearing (Srotra) 86, 107-8, 112-13, 141, 
291 

heat 31, 39, 96, 113, 150, 291, 309 

heaven(s) (svarga) 23, 40, 65, 167, 176- 
84, 188-90, 240, 243, 250-52, 324, 344, 
377, 486 

heirs 186 

helots (Sidras) 158, 172, 206, rt 

helper (upakara) 180 

helpfulness (arthacarya) 179 

Hemacandra 273f 

heredity 30, 171 

hereditary priesthood 154, 171 

hereditary privilege 159 

heritage 179 

heroic period 19 

Heruka 469, 471, 473, 474 

hetu(s) (cause) 107, 215, 217, 297, 304, 
327 (see ‘cause’) 

hetu 429 (cf. ‘middle-term’) 

Hetubindu 446 

Hetucakradamaru 429 

* Hetumukha 431 

hetuphalatas 419 

Hevajra 464, 471, 474, 485 

Hevajra Tantra 457-58, 463-65, 471-76, 
527 
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hierarchy 171, 485 

hierarchical relations 374: 

high officials (mahamatras) 24243, 249, 
261 

high officials for principle (dharmamaha- 
malras) 253, 261-62 

Himalaya 225, 326 

Himalayan countries 290, 486 

Himavant 255, 277, 280 

hina (inferior) 341 

hinayana (‘inferior vehicle’) 338 

‘Hinduism’ 20 

‘Hindus’ 487 

Hiranyavati 76 

history (-ies) — (Buddhist and Indian) 
3-4, 9-10, 17-18, 21, 25, 27, 170, 207, 
273, 282, 355, 356, 448, 466 (see.also 
Bu-ston, Taranatha, Dipavamsa, 
Mahavamsa, Vasumitra, etc.) 

hita (beneficient) 353 

Hofinger 285 

‘holy war’ 484 

homa (oblation) 461 

home 49 

‘home consciousness’ 410, 411, 413, 415, 
418 

homeless life 172 

homelessness 46, 141, 158, 162 

honour 252-53 

honoured 259 

horizontally 142 

horse 220 

hostility 163 

houses 156 

house-dwellers 185 

house-goddess 378 

household 179 

householder(s) 68, 153, 161, 181, 184, 
238-39, 252 

household life 193 

House with a Gable 75 

hn (self-respect) 292 

Hsiian-tsang 444 

‘hum’ 469 

human beings 163-64, 182, 184 

human life 162 

human relationship(s) 178, 24] 

humanism 212 

humanity 238 

humour 63 
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Hunas’, ‘Huns’ 317 

Hundred and Fifty (by Matrceta) 370 

Hundred Thousand Perfection of 
Understanding 356, 358, 457 

hunger 226 

hunters 158 

hunting 158, 241, 244, 484f 

husband 251-52 

Huviska 355 

hymns 357, 370, 426 

hypocrisy 226 

hypostatise(d) 348, 358, 367 

hypostatise the sequence 135 

hypostatised concepts 364 


Ibn-Asir 478f 

idampratyayat 106 

idampratyayata 49, 105, 132 

ideas 410, 415 

ideals 154, 260 

idealism 385, 401, 411, 475, 407, 410, 
411, 413-14, 459, 461 

ideal reality 407 

Ideal Society 164; 228, 318 

identical 289, 362, 363, 368 

identified 138 

identification 111, 310, 462 

identity 365, 445-46, 467 

‘idol’ 480 

ignorance (avidyda) 48, 102, 112-16, 121, 
132, 146, 150, 293, 300, 304, 378, 476 

I-Hsing 23f 

Iksvakus 374 

Ili 317 

ill 192 

ill fame 176 

illness(es) 59, 176, 179, 182, 250, 326 

Illumination (Vairocana) 407 

illusion(s) 151, 379, 393, 406, 416-17, 
419, 486 

image (abhasa) 435 

images (pratibhasa, bimba) 406, 409 

imagery 303 

imaginary (parikalpita) 390, 408, 416-17, 
456 

‘imaginary character’ 408 

imagination 346, 384-85, 401 

imaginer of the unreal 416-17 

imagined own-being 415. 

imagining(s) (vikalpaand kalpana) 341, 
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384, 390, 409, 411, 412, 419, 423, 431- 
34, 440, 455, 470-74 

immaterial (arupa) 111, 119, 121, 143, 
298 

immaterial existence 107 

immaterial entrance 295 

immeasurable (apramana) 63, 95, 98, 
143, 184, 191-92, 39] 

immeasurable (aprameya) 349, 354 

immeasurable mind 63, 95, 191 (see 
‘immeasurable’ ) 

immediate (anantara) 217, 297-98, 362 

immediate cause(s) (padasthana) 303, 
305, 309 

immediate dependence (upanisraya) 297 

immortal 34, 119 

immovable (as peaks) (kittastha) 39, 139, 
353 

impartial (sama) 184, 344, 353 

impartial (madhya) 242 

impartial conduct (samacarya) 253 

impartiality (samata) 259 

imperial age 320 

imperial crisis 260 

impermanence 74, 76, 82, 126, 131, 190- 
91, 232, 267, 291, 301, 303, 328, 343, 
354, 378 

impermanent (anilya) 53, 101, 119, 123, 
124, 126, 132, 135, 141-42, 145, 1992, 
300, 345, 381, 399, 449 

impetuosity 253 

implication 408, 436 

imponderable (ritpa) existence 107, 149 

imponderable matter 140, 150 

imponderable entrance 295 

impression 310 

imprisonment 167 

improvised lyrics 223 

inaction (akniya) 39 

incantation(s) (mantra) 380, 459, 461, 
466-67, 469, 471, 473 

‘incantation-word’ (mantrapada) 459 

inclusion (samgraha) 214-16 

‘inclusive term’ 446 

income 179 

inconceivable (acintya) 386, 409 

inconsistency 146 

incorruptible 283 

‘increase in worth’ 252-53, 262 

indecent exposure 176 
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independent (nirapeksa) 361 

‘Independent’ (Svatantrika) school 452 

independent (svafantra) soul 391 

indescribable 434 

indeterminate (avyakria) 294, 295, 298, 
418 (see also ‘indifferent’) 

India (Jambidvipa) 164 

‘Indian’ (of Sindhu) 487 

Indian civilization 16, 275, 317 

indifference (nirvid) 47, 129, 136, 137, 
389 

indifferent 9, 10, 284 (see ‘indetermi- 
nate’) 

indignant 157 

individual 135 

individual characteristic 449 

individually (pratyaimam) 101, 120, 130, 
186 

Indo-European 20 

Indonesia 350 

Indra 17, 149, 270-71 

indnya (faculty) 89-90, 298 

induction (s) 32 

inductive methods 419 

inductive principles 396 

indulgence 117 

Indus 233 

Indus age 17 

Indus Civilisation 15-16, 21, 38 

Indus people 17, 21 

Indus society 23 

industry (-ies) 29, 171 

inert 111 

inference 115, 147, 396, 399, 415, 419, 
423-24, 430, 434-37, 440, 445, 450, 
457 

inference for oneself 435 

inference for another 435-36 

inferior (hina) 53 

inferior vehicle (hinayana) 338 

inferred (to be) 436 

infinite (anania) 119, 136, 138, 142-43, 
145-46, 362, 365, 436 

infinite regress (anavastha) 367, 432 

infinity 136, 139 

infinity of consciousness 78, 95, 107, 
125, 128, 144, 189, 295 

infinity of space 78, 95, 107, 124, 128, 
144, 189, 295 

infinity of transmigration 146 
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influences (dsravas) 48, 49, 50, 66, 71, 
90, 92-93, 96, 129, 133, 137, 187, 192, 
227, 293 

information 100 

inheritance 161, 179 

initiates (a-rabh) 88 

initiating 94 

injunctions 20, 258 

injury 102 

innocence 164-65 

innumerable 438 

inscription(s) 237, 242, 246, 251, 261, 
262, 273 

insight (abhisamaya) 9, 114, 284, 301, 
388-89 

insight (caksus) 52, 299 

insight (vipasyana) 293, 300-1, 304, 455 

insight (aja) 87 

insight (darsana) 49, 51 

insight into all features (sarvakara- 
bhisambodha) 388 

insight (abhisamaya) on attaining the 
highest stage 388 

insight knowledges 302 

inspectors (rajiukas) 241, 243, 244, 259 

inspiration (pratibhana or pratibha) 299, 
439 

instinct 439 

instruction 161 

instruction on/in principle (dhanna- 
nuSsasti) 244, 253, 254, 260 

instrument 364 

instrumental cause (karana) 327, 435 

instrumental music 177 

intellectual freedom 37, 175, 276, 486 

intending to find out something un- 
known 293 

intention “(samkalpa) 52, 99, 102, 104, 
112, 183, 292 

intercede 259 

intercession 250, 261 

interconnected 102 

interdependence of contradictories 361, 
366 

‘Intermediate’ (Madhyamaka) 358 

intermediate existence 398 

intermediate teaching 349 

intermediate way (madhyama i 
Se ear aa aia a eae meee) 
“way’) 
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intermediately (madhyena) 117-18 

internal (-ly) (adhyalma(m)) 53, 84-86, 
129, 304 

internal chronology of the Tripitaka 11 

international 275 

interpenetrate 404 

interpenetration 406 

interpretation(s) 5, 10, 12, 147, 213, 
288, 302, 359, 421 

intoxicants (drinking) 161, 166, 176, 185 

Introduction to the Abhidhamma 449 

Introduction to Method’ (Nyayamukha) 
430-31, 440 

intuition(s) 299, 301, 386, 389, 439 

intuition-understanding 301 

intuitive knowledge 383 

invariable concomitance (avyabhicdara) 
429 

investigate (pari-man, desiderative) 130 

investigation (s) 89, 104, 139, 297, 303-5, 
310 

investment 170 

involution 154, 249; 403 

involves (sam-vrt) 140 

involvements (abhinivesa) 127 

Iran 233, 278, 280, 317, 480 

Iranian(s) 249, 316, 329 

Iron Age, 19, 24 

irrational 318 

irrelevant(-ly) 133, 136 

irsy@ (envy, spite) 182, 243 

Islam 478-81, 484, 491 

‘islands’ 73 

is-ness 126 

is-not-ness 126 

isolated (private) buddha(s) (pratye- 
kabuddha) 197, 352, 389, 418, 457 

Ivara (‘Lord’, ‘God’) 140, 375, 473, 482 

Isvarasena 444 

it-isness (astif@) 126, 137 

it-isnot-ness (ndstiia) 126, 137 

itthatva (‘this world’) 109 

Ityukta 198, 495 


Jaguda 480 

Jaimini 276f 

Jaina(s) 38, 40, 60, 64-65, 77, 119, 133, 
183, 236, 261, 273f, 274, 369 

Jaina community 274 

Jaina missions 274 
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Jaini (P.S.) 392 

Jainism 12, 40f, 250, 312, (see ‘Jaina’) 

Jaipur 246 

Jaisalmir 481 

Jalandhara 472 

jalpa (idea) 415 

Janamejaya 27, 31 

japa (incantauon) 460 

Japan 97f 

Jataka(s) 198, 229, 245, 266, 269, 286, 
311, 318, 320, 322, 324-25, 332, 334, 
338, 340, 342, 372, 495-96 

Jatakamala 372 

jati (class) 438, 439 

Jatilas (ascetics with matted hair) 54 

Java 331 

Jayabhadra 465 

Jeta 188 

Jeta’s Park 189 

Jetavana 280, 442 

Jetavaniya(s) 279, 333 

Jina (Mahavira) 40 

Jinamitra 448, 524 

Jinendrabuddhi 444f, 444, 509 

Jitari 444, 447, 510 

jiva (‘life’) 39, 117, 119, 123 (see ‘life- 
principle’) 

Jivaka 64, 71 

jnana (knowledge) 99, 115, 147, 216, 
299, 383-84, 431 

Jnanaprasthana 320, 329, 504 

Jnanasribhadra 448, 526 

Jfanasrimitra 448, 523 

Jnataputra (Mahavira) 133 

jneya (knowable) 416, 418, 439 

Johnston, E.H. 323f, 383 

Jojitsu 398 

Jou lai 401 

journeys (ydlra) 244 (cf. pilgrimages’) 
250 

Jou che louen (*Tarkasastra) 397 

Joy (priti) 91-94, 96, 98, 104, 120, 140, 
154, 194, 253, 292 

Joy (pramodya) 389 

joyous 301 

junction (sandhi) 408 

just 184, 274, 276- 

just government 170 

justice (dharma, ¢f. principle) 29, 34, 
157, 168, 178, 180, 242 
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Kabul 235, 481 

Kakavarna 206 

Kakuda 539 

kala (‘time’) 450, 476 

Kalacakra 459, 463-65, 468, 476-77, 528 

Kalacakravana 464 

Kalacuri 465 

Kalasoka 202 

Kali (Iron) Age 24, 476 

Kalinga 238-39, 241-43, 253, 256, 282, 
331, 425, 460, 464, 472, 483, 487 

Kalkin 476 

Kalmasadamvya 83, 106 

kalpa (imagining) 390 

kalpana i 

Kalpanamanditika 400 

kalpanapodha (excluding imagining) 431, 
435 

kalpita (imaginary) 456 

kalya (‘sound’) 116 

kalyana (good) 180, 249, 258, 353 

kalyana agama (good tradition) 253 

kalyanamitrata (good friendship) 103 

Kalyanaraksita (see Subhagupta) 

kama (pleasure) 39, 48, 52, 91 

kamacchandas (will to pleasure) 85, 176 

Kamalasila 453-54, 458, 524-26 

Kamartipa 470, 483 

Kambala 462, 463, 466 

Kanci 221, 256, 280, 331, 413, 425 

Kandahar 481 

Kaniska (I) 4, 317, 323, 329-30, 336, 355, 
414, 442 

Kaniska II 356 

Kaniska III 370 

Kant 136, 137 

Kanyakubja 482 

Kapilavastu 45, 56, 57, 221, 232, 266, 324 

Kapisa 274, 281, 316-17, 481 

Karatalaratna 452 

karana (instrumental cause) 327, 435 

karman (action) 56, 118-82, 298, 384 
(see ‘action’) 

karmanta (action) 99 

Karmasiddhiprakarana 425 

Karna Kalacuri 463 

Karnakagomin 448, 524 

Karnataka 244, 256 

karunad (compassion) 95 
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Kashmir 479 (sce Kasmira). 

Kasi 317 

Kasmira 255, 263, 279, 280, 325, 442, 
447, 458, 476, 481, 486 

Kassapa 450, 500-1, 503 

Kasyapa Buddha 185 

Kasyapa the “Great’ 195, 224 

Kasyapa (of Uruvilva) 54 

Kasyapa (missionary to Himavant and 
supposed founder of Kasyapiyas) 256, 
277 

Kasyapaparivarta 339f, 516 

Kasyapiya(s) 6, 196, 213, 277, 280, 284, 
286, 318 

katha (discussion) 299, 300 

Kathavatthu 235, 287-90, 327, 359, 498 

Kathavalthu Commentary 311, 312, 392f, 
501 

Kathphisa 317 

Katyayana 126, 213 

Kalyayanavavada Sutra 126, 345, 349, 
361 

Katyayaniputra 326, 330 

Kaukkutika 235 

Kaundinya 399 

Kaurukullaka 235, 266, 281, 398, 451 

Kausambi 28, 198, 202, 204, 279, 305, 
332-33 

Kausitaki 24 

Kausitaki Upanisad 21 

Kautalya-232, 237, 239, 302 

kavya (literature) 323 

kaya(s) (substance) 39, 83, 350, 392 (see 
‘body’ as well as ‘substance’) 

Kegon 236f 

Keradas 244 

Kerala 244 

Ketumati 164 

Kevaddha 34f£ 

Khadgavisanagatha 197, 286, 494 

Khajuraho 477 

Khandhaka 53 

Kharjuravahaka 477 

Khotan 274, 286, 317, 339 

king(s) 65, 157, 159, 162, 165-67, 169-71, 
173, 180, 184, 186, 201, 206 

‘King of Concentration’ (Samadhiraj 
Sittra) 375 

Kitagawa 427, 508 
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Ki-tsang 267 

klesa (defilement) 384, 399 

knife (-ves) 470, 472 

knowable (jreya) 416, 418, 432, 439, 449 

knowing (jidna) 299, 300, 439 (see 
‘knowledge’) 

knowledge (jidna) 33, 40, 49, 51, 99- 
102, 104, 112-13, 115, 127, 131, 133- 
34, 137, 145, 147, 151, 216, 299-300, 
327, 383-84, 388, 390, 396, 399, 406, 
420, 430-34, 436, 440, 472 

knowledges (vidyas) 48, 121, 474, (see 
“sciences’) 

knowledge of (all) grounds (vastujnana) 
388, 390 

knowledge of commitment 391 

knowledge of all features (sarvaka- 
rajnala) 387, 392 

knowledge of the way (margajnala) 388 

knowledge substance 392 

Konakamana Buddha 257 

KoSala 38, 45, 62, 152-53, 188, 200f, 201, 
225, 247, 280-81, 312, 317 

koti (point, limit) 146, 405, 417 

K’ouei-ki 312 

kramaSas (gradually) 454 

Kraudya 22] 

kriya (‘acting’) 295 

Kriya (ritual) 462, 466-67 

krsna (black) 174 

Krsna 394, 476, 485, 490 

Krsna Dvaipayana 24 

Krsnacarya (I) 462-64, 466, 475, 490, 
528, 530 

Krsnacarya II 465 

Krsnayamani 463, 468 

kriaka (artificial) 360 

ksam (tolerate, forgive) 243 

ksana (moment) 310 

ksanti (toleration) 340, 389 

Ksudraka Agama 196-98f, 213, 222, 229, 
240, 24748, 268, 285-87, 303, 307, 
323, 325, 494-96 

ksayadharma (principle of becoming 
exhausted) 126 

Kubha 233, 274, 329, 481 

Kujula Kathphisa 317 

kukkula (cinders) 235 

Kukkuri 462-63 
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Kukkutika 235, 266 

kumara (prince) 236 

Kumiaradevi 413 

Kumiaralata 400f, 530 

Kumiarasribhadra 458, 525 

Kumarila 485 

kumbhatina (drumming) 177 

Kunala Maurya 273, 317 

Kurash (Cyrus) 233 

Kuru Paurava 18 

Kuru country 83 

Kuru-Pancala 28 

Kurukullikalpa 463 

Kurung Bnam (*Sailaraja) 331 

kusala (good) 87-88 

kusalamila (roots of the good) 341, 344 

Kusanas 317, 323, 334, 355, 372-74, 413- 
14, 481, 484, 491 

Kusana Empire 329, 370, 372, 374, 380 

Kusinagari 76, 81, 221, 222, 324° 

Kuttagramaka 407 

kitastha (immovable as a peak) 353, 406 


labha (gain) 109 

labourers 184 

labour force 171 

lack of attention 243 

lack of fear-of-blame 292 

lack of self respect 292 

Ladakh 486 

Laghukalacakra 476 “ 

Laghula 248 

Laghulovade 247, 248 

laity 58, 60, 103, 175, 249 

laksana (characteristic) 303, 305, 351, 
367, 409, 432 

LaksaSsva 355 

laksya (characterised) 367 

Lalitavajra 462 

Lalitavistara 319, 513 

lamentation 107, 145 

Lamghan 479 

Lamotte 282f, 312f, 336f, 347f, 408, 409 

Lampaka 470 

language(s) 12, 109, 120, 200, 283, 289, 
299, 307, 423, 439, 448 

languor 93 

Lanka 411 

Lankavatara Sitra 335, 401, 411-12, 455, 
518 
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lassitude 243 

latent ideas (bijas) 410 

latent tendency (anu-si: anuSaya) 125 

laughter 141 

law(s) (dharma) 23, 27, 54, 168, 241, 
249, 259 

laws of causation 148, 152 

law of compensation 34 

laws of nature 115, 137f, 148, 151, 313, 
420 

lawful (dharma) 156 

lay Buddhist 185 

lay communities 193 

lay (men) (disciple(s)) (upasaka) 54, 55, 
60-61, 63, 68-69, 102, 153-54, 170, 
175, 195, 202-03, 220, 232, 239-40, 
245, 247, 251, 261, 315, 357, 378, 403 

laywomen disciples (updsikas) 71, 154, 
175, 247. 

laziness 93, 178 

lazy 156 

leaf huts 158 

learned (bahusruta/iya) 180, 267 

learned men 162 

learning 389 

lectures 442 

lecturing 63 

legal proceedings 202-5 

legal measures 259 

legal procedure 259 

legend(s) 222, 228, 236 

legend of the Buddha 44, 74, 114, 222, 
226, 257, 311, 317-324, 467 

legislation 204 

letter (of ASoka) 246, 249 

Letter to a Friend (of Nagarjuna) 357, 
370 

Letter to the Great King Kani(s)ka (of 
Matrceta) 370 

letter to Nayapala (of Ausa) 465 

‘levels (in methodological analysis) 303 

level of philosophical truth 151 

level(s) of statement 147-48, 190, 234, 
(cf. ‘two levels’) 

liberation 23, 35, 45 (cf. extinction 
‘nirvana’ ) 

liberation (nihsarana) 125, 365 

‘liberation’ (pratimoksa) 58 

libraries 441-43, 483 

Licchavi(s) 71, 201, 377, 413 
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Licchavi Dynasty 202 

life (jiva) 39 (cf. ‘soul’, ‘life-principle’) 

life (jivila) 291-92, 298, 328 

life (prana) 473 

life of the Buddha 43-78, 222, 246, 266 
(cf. ‘legend’) 

life forces 74 

life-principle (jiva) 117, 123, 135-36, 
234, 473 

life-process 117 

light 310 

lightness (laghuta) 293 

lightness of matter 291 


" likeness (pratibhagya) of all men 238 (¢f,. 


all-self-ness) 

liking 130 

Lilavai (of Kotthala) 357f 

Lilavajra 465 

limit (koli) 365, 405 (see ‘point’) 

limited 85, 119 

Linatthappakasini 122 

linga (characteristic) 108, 435 

linguistic analysis 303 

linguistic science 19 

linguistics 27, 439, 443, 449 

Lin Li-kouang 200f, 394f 

lions 221 

lions’ play scheme of meaning 304 

lipi (text, writing) 243 

liquor 476 

listening attentively 179, 238, 240, 244, 
252, 258, 261 

literary criticism 443 

literature (kavya) 323, 443 

livelihood (ajiva) 52, 99, 102, 292 

living (making) 99, 162 

living being(s) 112, 161, 182, 190, 234- 
35, 250, 259, 261, 297, 310, 418 

living body 144 

lobha (desire, greed) 292 

local customs 276f 

Locana 468, 471 

locus (time) 450 

logic 139, 143, 287-90, 302, 311, 367, 
386, 395, 395£97, 415, 419, 421-22, 
423f, 429, 432, 447, 453, 458 

logical form 287, 328 

logical term (artha) 311 

logical words 288 
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logician(s) 139, 141 

loka (universe) 137, 140 

lokadhatu (base of the world) 402 

Lokayata 12, 33f, 38-39, 64-65, 144, 149, 
358, 369 

Lokesvararaja 342 

lokottara (transcendent(al)) 301, 382 

Lokottaravada (-vadins) 11, 52, 53, 58, 
9Of, 91f, 247, 265, 281, 314, 318, 322, 
451 

lola (wanton) 155 

loneliness 140, 226° 

longing 140 

Lord (/évara) 140, 141, 150 

lords 485 

lord of the fields (or lands) 157 

loss 176-77 

lotus (-es) 220, 222, 258, 332, 379, 469, 
472 

love-making 141, 471, 474 

loving kindness (maiira and maitrz) 63, 
94, 404 

Liiders 400f 

Lumbini 220, 257 

Lunar Dynasty 17 

lust 137, 156 

lustre (Subha) 93 

lustrous (Subha) 95, 128 

lustrous (or ‘beautiful’) world 124 

luxury 170 

Luyipada 462-63, 466 

lyrics 225 


Macedonia 253, 260 

made of mind 144 

madhurya (sweetness) 254 

madhya (impartial) 242 

Madhyama 256 

Madhyama Agama 6, 45, 99, 102, 133-34, 
182-85, -188-89, 196, 200, 248, 256, 
494 

madhyama : see ‘interinediate’ 

Madhyamaka(s) 81, 336, 354, 356-58, 
367-69, 377-78, 380, 383, 385, 386f, 
387, 392, 399, 401, 407, 409-10, 417, 
421, 426, 441-43, 447, 451-58, 465, 
468, 471, 475-77, 489, 490, 519-20 

Madhyamakahrdaya 452 

Madhyamakdlankara 453, 458 

Madhyamaka-Mantrayana synthesis 458, 
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490 

Madhyamaka-Paramita 454-58, 524-25 

Madhyamakavatara 336f, 338, 410, 442 

Madhyantavibhanga 414, 417, 421 

Madhyantika 256 

madhyena (intermediately, by the mean) 
117 

Maga (Magas) of Cyrene 253 

Magas of Cyrene 253 

Magadha 28-29, 35, 37, 69, 71, 153, 180, 
184, 200, 202, 206, 209, 221-22, 225, 
233, 236, 237, 238, 239, 247, 250, 255, 
260, 282, 311, 312, 315, 317, 320, 332, 
336, 413, 442, 448, 465, 484, 486, 490, 
491 

Magadhan administration 256 

Magadhi 200, 247-48 

Magadhisms 200 

‘Magicians’ 393 

magistrates 242 

magnitude 191 

Mahabharata 25, 276, 380, 394 

Mahabhaya 308 

mahabhita (great reality or element) 39, 
113, 395f, 399 

Mahabodhi 451, 503 

Mahadeva (I) 209 

Mahadeva(II) 278 

Mahadhammarakkhita 308f 

Mahakantara 2453 

Mahakasyapa 195, 322 

Mahakatyayana 267, 287, 303, 304 

Mahamati 411 

mahamatra (high official) 242, 249 

Mahamaya 463, 468, 527 

Mahamudratilaka 463, 468, 527 

Mahanama I 299, 449, 500 

Mahanama (II) 451 

Mahanidana Sittra 7, 105-14, 118, 123- 
24, 128, 129, 200, 494 

Mahapadma Nanda 206, 208, 232 

Mahapaduma 308f 

Mahdaparinirvana Sutra 9, 66, 80, 82, 102, 
160, 199, 200, 220, 221, 394, 493 
(Mahayana version:) 518 

Mahaprajapati 59 

Maharastra 256, 265, 280-81, 312, 333, 
356, 374, 413 

Mahaprajnaparamitasastra 369f, 520 

Mahasamgha 208-11, 213, 234-35, 255- 
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56, 263-67, 277, 283-85, 289, 314, 327, 
336, 339, 341, 398, 400 

Mahasamghika(s) or Mahasamgha 6, 7, 
10, 51-53, 5S8f, 196, 203, 206-15, 234- 
35, 255-56, 266, 267f, 281-83, 285-86, 
314, 319, 323, 336, 341, 398, 400, 451, 
477, 511 

Mahdasamgili 207 

Mahasamvarodaya 468 

Mahasannipata 459, 526 

Mahasiva 308f 

Mahasumana 508f 

mahasativa (great being) 320 

Mahasmrtyupasthana 200 

mahasinyala 392 

mahatman 240 

Mahausadha 229, 230 

Mahavadana Sitra 114, 

Mahavairocana +460 

Mahavairocanasitivra 461f, 464, 
526 

Mahavamsa 206-7, 306f, 512 

Mahavaslu 51-52, 54-56, 61, 9OFf, LOOF, 
154f, ISIf, 185f, 186f, 266, 318-19, 
See 

Mahavibhasa 329, 330, 504 

Mahavihara 280, 333 

Mahaviharavasins (cf. ‘Sthaviravada’) 283 

Mahavira 40, 133 

Mahavyutpatti 132, 534 

Mahayana 4, 81, 148, 212, 266, 277, 284, 
307, 312-14, 319, 335-41, 344-45, 347, 
352, 354, 358, 367, 369-70, 372, 374- 
75, 383, 392, 408, 415, 447, 462, 463, 
514 

Mahayana histories 263 

Mahdayanalaksanasamuccaya 457 

Mahayanasamgraha 414, 418 

Mahayanasitralankara 414-15, 457 

Mahayana Uttaratantra Sastra 383 

Mahayoga 468, 470 

Mahendra 254-56, 289, 307 

Mahisa 255-56, 277, 280 

Mahipala 458 

Mahisasaka(s) 6, 51, 196, 213, 214f, 277, 
280, 283, 285, 295, 319, 400 

Mahmiid (Yaminti) 478, 481 

‘maintaining’ (dharani) 459 

‘maintaining’ (dhanna) 97, 291 

maitra (benevolent) 353 


338, 493 


466-67, 
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maitra (benevolence, loving kindness) 
63, 94 

Maitreya 164, 335, 355, 378, 383f, 386, 
387, 404-7, 414, 444, 454-56, 458, 520 

main (benevolence) 404, 406 

Maitrpa 465 

major premise 437 

major term(s) 419, 429-30, 445 

majority 208 

majority vote 37 

making more 93 

makings-of-consciousness (vijnapli) 409, 
422, 428 

Malata 407 

Malava 481 

Malayadeva 308 

Malay Peninsula 331 

male 154, 156 

malevolence (vyapada) 86, 93, 103, 152, 
154, 194, 292, 295 

malevolent 152 

malice (paisunya) 110, 162 

malicious speech 99, 166 

Malla(s) 76, 221 

malleability (karmanyata) 291, 293 

Mamaki 468 

man 31, 472 

man (Pali manussa), i.e. free man 66 (in 
this context purisa is used for a man 
in another's service or slavery) 

manas (mind) 411, 418, 434 

manasa pratyaksa 434 

manasikara (attention) 113 

manasi-kr (attend to) 111 

mandala (diagram) 461 

mangala (blessing) 250 

mangoes 260 

manifest (vijrapti) 327 

manifestation (pratyupasthana) 305, 406 

Manjusri 378-79, 403, 404, 405, 407 

Manjusrikirti 465, 476, 526 

Manjusrimitlakalpa 257, 463-65, 514, 526 

mankind 159, 164 

manners 55 

manomayakaya (substance made of mind) 
412 

Manorathanandin 448, 523 

mantra(s) (incantation) 174, 460-6] 

mantrapada (incantation-word) 459 

Mantrayana 4, 319, 447, 451, 457-66, 
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475-77, 489-90, 526-28 

Manu 17, 159 

manuscripts 282 

manyela 348 

Mara (Death) 74, 152, 409, 460, 480 

Marathas 487 

marga (way) 99, 298 

margajnata (knowledge of the way) 388 

Marmakaumudi 458 | 

Marmapradipa 425, 427 

marriage 166, 177 

marvellous 318 

masculinity 291 

master(s) (arya) 179, 249 

Master (Bhagavant) 43, 44, 52, 65-66, 75, 
78, 181f, 186, 257 

Matali 270 

material (7ipin) 119, 121, 128, 143, 293, 
298 

material-food 29] 

material universe 154 

material substrate 113 

Materialism 12, 39 

mathematics 34° _ 

Mathura 204, 279-81, 325, 329, 332-34, 
481 

Matrceta 370-72, 529 

Mairka 8, 43, 82, 196, 212, 214f, 216, 
297, 398-99, 450 

Matrka Pitaka 196 

malsarya (selfishness) 109 

Matsumoto 5f 

Matsya 246, 312f 

matter (vipa) 53, 86, 97, 108, 111, 113, 
121, 123-26, 128, 135, 138, 215f, 291, 
292, 294-95, 297-98, 309, 328, 349-51, 
399, 411, 449 

Maudgalyayana 55, 322, 334 

Maudgalyayana (—Moggaliputta?) 327 

Maues (Moga) 316 

mauneya (recluseship) 248 

Maurya Republic 221, 233 

Maurya Dynasty 233 

Mauryan style 332 

maya (artifice, trick) 350, 379, 393, 406, 
412, 416 

Mayajala 465 

mayakara (showman, illusionist) 350 

mayapurusa 350 
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mean (madhya) 117, 126, 134-35 

means 126, 258, 470, 472-73 

means of knowledge (pramana) 396, 
399, 415, 419, 421-26, 429-40, 450, 
457 

meanings (artha) 117, 156, 299, 303-5, 
307, 311, 431-32, 438-40, 445, 453 

meaningless 145 

meaning(s) drawn out 147 

meaning requiring to be drawn out 147- 
48 

meanings of terms 13 

meanness 181] 

measuring line 31 

medical services 244 

medical treatment 64 

medicine 34, 59, 443, 476 


‘ Medieval India 459, 477 


meditation(s) (dhyana) 36, 46-48, 63-64, 
66, 75f, 78, 89-91, 96, 98, 100, 102-4, 
107, 122, 125, 130-31, 145, 148, 150- 
51, 153, 158, 173-74, 186-87, 216, 219, 
248, 267f, 295, 304, 330, 340, 419, 
434, 449, 454, 461, 466-72, 474-77 

meditating 158 

meditators 158 

meetings (of a community) 57 

Meghasvadi 312 

Meghasvati (or -svadi) Satavahana 312 

Mekong 331 

membership 289 

members of a class 437-39 

memorising 282 

memory 89, 187, 306, 432 

Menandros 315-16 

Menemdra 315 

mental forces 399 (see ‘forces’) - 

mental illness 60 

mental image 409 

mental object (alambana) 434 

mental object(s) (dhanna) 86, 293, 297 

mental principles (dharmas and 
caitasikas) 284, 298, 310, 313, 328, 449 

mental sensation 434 

mental soul 122, 144 

mercantile and productive class (vaisya) 
158 

merchants 29, 171, 403 

merchant class 54 
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merit (punya) 140, 151, 181, 227, 251, 
252 

Meru 228 

Mesopotamia 15 

meta-knowing 299 

metal industries 171 

metaphor(s) 303, 431 

metaphorical language 299 

metaphysics 143 

metaphysician(s) 139, 141 

metaphysical absolute 383 

metaphysical concepts 363 

metaphysical constructions 358 

metaphysical questions 263 

metaphysical ‘universe’ 146 

metaphysical position 146 

metaphysical substances 436 

meteors 240 

method(s) 13, 83, 87, 147, 186, 304-5, 
328, 359, 366, 395, 397, 430 

method of argument 118 

methods of science 32 

methodical attention (yontso manasikara) 
93-94, 97, 114 

methodology 2, 32, 302, 359, 382, 395 

methodologic: il principle 361 

metre and metrical analysis 11, 222, 286 

middle ages 441, 485 

middle country 281 

middle term(s) 395-97, 422-24, 429-31, 
435-38, 446 

mild 344 

mildness 261 

Milinda 315 

Milindra 315 

militarism 484, 492 

military service 373 

mimamsa (investigation) 89, 139, 302 

mimamsa, Mimamsa (Vedic) 302, 375, 
447, 452 

Mimamsa Sitra 276f 

Mimamsaka(s) 276, 330, 397 

mind (manas. as sense organ) 31, 86, 
107-8, 110, 112-113, 116, 124, 14041, 
154, 183, 293, 297, 411, 418, 422, 433, 
473 

mindfulness (pratismrti) 84 

mind-made body 131 

mine 53, 124, 138 

Minhaju-s Siraj 478f 
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mining 17] 

ministers 162 

minister(s) (of ASoka) 242, 249, 262-63 

ministry of principle 249 

‘Minor’ Rock Edict 237f£ ’ 

minor term (dharmin) 397, 419, 430 

Minor Tradition (Ksudraka Agama) 197, 
325 

miracles 320-22 

misconduct in pleasures 99, 161, 163, 
176, 185 

misfortune (apad) 179 

misery (upayasa) 101, 107, 145 

misery (apaya) 106, 182 

mission(s) 254-56, 279 

missionary work 250 

mistake (bhranti) 415 

Mithila 160f 

mithya (wrong) 102 

Mleccha (Barbarian) religion 480 

moderate taxes 162, 166 

‘modification’ (of elements) 40 

Moga ‘Saka 316 

Moggaliputta Tissa 289 

moha (delusion) 176 

Mohavicchedani (of Kassapa) 8, 450, 503 

Mohenjo-Daro 15 

moksa (freedom) 415 

Moksakaragupta 448 

molecule(s) 309 

moment(s) (ksana) 293, 310 

momentary (ksanika) 10, 450 

monarchy (-ies) 27-29, 37, 168 

monarchical governments 168 

monasteries (vihara, ‘dwelling’) 59, 302, 

* 441 

Mon country (Suvarnabhimi) 256-57, 
331-32 

money 29-30, 162, 166, 168, 176-77, 
202-3 

Moneyasiilie 24748 

Mongol(s) 483 

Mongolia 317 

Mongolian 3 

monk(s) (dhiksu) 36, 53, 59-62, 64, 71, 
75, 102-3, 148, 151, 153, 154, 170, 185, 
190, 193, 222, 225, 227, 249, 320, 403 

monotheism 485 

monument (slupa) 76, 168 

Moon 23, 154-55, 405 
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Moon God 18 

moral factor 292 

moral action (kayman) 298 

moral agent 327 

moral causation 35, 39-40 

moral effects(s) 295, 298 

moral forces 103 

moral Jaw 165 

moral philosophy 103 

moral principle(s) 165, 173, 176, 239, 
241, 484 

moral progress 165 

moral result 284 

moral standards 103, 159, 355 

moral teaching 190 

moral training 388 

morality 170 

morally indifferent 284 

morally potent 327 

Moniya, A.S. 425 © 

‘mother’ systems 470 

motion 359, 365 

mountains 224 

mudita (sympathetic joy) 95 

mudra (symbol) 461, 467, 476 

Muhammad 482 

Muhammad Bakhtiyar 478, 482 

Muhammad Kasim 479 

Mu-kua 316 

mukia (freed) 350 

Muktikavali 458 

mila (‘root’) 297 

Miulamadhyamakakanka 357, 359-60, 383, 
452, 453 

Mulasarvastivada (and -vadins) 5, 6If, 
279-80, 319, 325, 394, 399, 505 

Miulasarvastivada Vinaya 61f 

miulavijnana (basic consciousness) 400 

multiplicity 366 

Munigatha 197, 247, 248, 286, 494 

Munimatalankara 458 

murder 162 (sce taking life) 

murderous thoughts 163 

murdhaprapta abhisamaya (insight on at- 
taining the highest stage) 388 

music 443, 446, 469 

Muslims 1, 476 

mystic syllables 471 

mysticism 386 

mystification 97, 416 
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myths 160 
mythology 151, 160 
mythopocic 32 


Nabhakas 253 

Nabhapamtis 253 

Nadapada 465, 52% 

Nadika 71 

naga (dragon) 55 

Naga 209 

Naga (Madhyamaka) 369, 520 

Nagabodhi 369, 465, 520 

Nagahvaya 369 

nagaras (citizens) 201, 209 

Nagara (hara) 472 

Nagarjuna (I) 4, 126f, 305, 335, 356, 
367-68, 370, 372, 383, 393, 417, 421, 
442-43, 449, 451-52, 454-62, 475, 529 

Nagarjuna (II) 369, 519-20 

Nagarjuna (III) 528 

Nagasena 316 

Nairanjana 226 

nairalmya (non-soul) 346 

Nairatmya (non-soul) 473-74 

nairalmyakoti 385 

nairmanika kaya (creation substance) 392 

naiskramya (renunciation) 99 

na kin cit (nothing) 351 

Nalanda 190, 336, 355-56, 370, 414, 425, 
441-443, 460, 464, 477, 483, 491 

nama (sentience) 108 

namakaya (body of sentience) 108 

namaripa (sentient body) 106 

name(s) 32, 289, 291, 303, 351, 409, 423, 
431, 433 

naming 432 

Nanamoli 303f 

Nanda 56, 322, 324 

Nanda (Dynasty) 206, 208, 233, 245, 263 

Nanda (Mahayanist) 355 

Nandin 206 

Nandivardhana 206 

nantanyaka (necessarily related) 423 

Narain, A.K. 315f£ 

Narmada 256 

Naropa 465 

narrative art 466 

narrative texts 286, 318 

Nasika 281 
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nasti (does not exist) 346 

naslila (it-is-not-ness), non-existence-ism 
126, 344 

naslitva (non-existence) 416 

Nath cult 490 

national ideology 275 

‘natural’ (sahaja) 473 

natural principles (dharmas) 10, 97 

natural evolution 148 

natural law(s) 32, 34, 132, 148, 181, 314 

natural phenomenon (-a) 310 

natural process(es) 22, 31, 160 

natural science 32, 34, 39 

‘Natural Vehicle’ (Sahajayana) 466 

Naturalism (Lokayata) 12, 39 

‘Naturalist’ (Sahajiya) 490 

naturally (yathasvabhavatas) 309 

nature 35, 117, 152, 137, 148, 292, 310, 
380, 382 

nature (prakrti) 351, 353, 382, 408 

nature of society 154 

nature of the universe 126, 132, 152, 
186, 265, 383 

naya (scheme) 115, 304 

nayamukha (applying a scheme) 381 

Nayapala 465 

necessary consequence(s) (prasanga) 
359, 445, 451 

necessarily related (nantariyaka) 423 

Needham 25 

negative formulation 296 

negative inference 445-47 

negligent (pramatia) 179, 180, 183 

negligence (framada) 161, 176, 177 

neighbour 252 

neither perception nor non-perception 
78, 107, 189, 295 

Nepal 257, 266, 489 

nein (methodology) 302, 382 

Nettippakarana 287, 305, 308, 326, 498 

neutral state 310 

next world 251, 252, 254, 258-59 

neya (to be drawn out) 147 

neyartha (whose meaning requires to be 
drawn out) 147, 475 

Nicaksu 27 

nidana (cause, source, origin) 106-7, 214 

Nidanakatha 318, 512 

Nidana Samyukta 106f, 111, 494 

Niddesa 287, 307, 331f, 498 
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ni-dhyai (causative="intercede’) 259 

nidhyanaksanli (approving after consid- 
ering) 130 

nidhyapli (intercession, appeal) 250, 261 

Nigalisagar 257 

night 154 

‘nihilism’ 393 

nthsarana (liberation) 364 

nikayas (collections) 196 

Nikayasamgraha 207, 340, 513 

Nilakanta, K.A. 206f 

nimilta (sign) 93, 108, 399, 416 

nipaka (wise) 187£ 

nirapeksa (independent) 361 

nir-dis (specify) 351 

nirmala tathata (thusness free from dirt) 
385 

nirmana (creation) 385 

Nirmanarati(s) (gods) 149, 272 

nirodha (cessation) 101, 111, 327 

nirukii (language) 299 

nirvana (extinction) 46-47, 49, 52, 72, 
86, 102, 129, 145, 150, 153, 159, 171, 
182, 187, 192, 223, 240, 251, 266, 293, 
294, 314, 338, 362, 365, 381, 412, 453, 
468, 473 

nirvanadhalu (base of extinction) 384 

nirvid (indifference) 389 

nirurli (extinguishing) 145 

nir-ya (go out to) 348 

Nispannayogavah 458 

nisraya (dependence) 298 

nila (drawn out) 147 

nilartha (whose meaning is drawn out) 
147, 408 

nilya (permanent) 345 

nivarana (obstacle) 85, 103 

ninili (ceasing) 391 

Niyali (Destiny) 39 

Nobel 380 

no duality (advaya) 351-52 (cf. “duality” 
and ‘non-duality’) 

non-attachment (an-upa-a-da, na upa-a- 
da) 85-86, 103, 125, 128-29, 188-90, 
240, 251, 4045 

non-aversion 292, 297 

non-being (abha@va) 361-62, 365, 416, 
472 

non-being (asant) 31 

non-cessation 351 
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non-changing (avikara) 349 

non-characteristic 351 

non-coveting 166 

non-danger (aparisrava) 251 

non-delusion (amoha) 292, 297 

non-desire (alobha) 292, 297 

non-differentiation 47] 

non-dual 462 (see ‘no duality’ and ‘non- 
duality’) 

non-duality (advaya) 351-52, 404, 405, 
457 (cf. ‘not a duality’, ‘no duality’, 
‘duality’) 

non-eternal (asasvata) 136, 141, 235, 
360, 362, 365 

non-existence (ndasti(fa@) and ndstitva) 
126, 131, 349, 363, 453 

non-existence (vibhava) 101, 105, 108-9%, 
143 (* the ‘desire for non-existence’, 
for ‘annihilation’, seems to be pecu- 
liar to the Sthaviravada and to be 
mentioned only in its recension of 
the Tripitaka) 

non-existence-ism (naslila) 126 

non-existent 123, 396, 417 

non-existing (asant) 362, 386, 415 

non-extremism (anekanta) 40 

non-hatred 268 

non-imagining (avikalpa) 349 

non-imagination 353 

non-imaginer (akalpa) 416 

non-injury 253 

non-malevolence 165 

non-nature 351 

non-obstnuction 352, 406 

non-occurrence (anutpada) 88, 351 

non-Origination (anabhinirvriti) 351 

non-perception (anupalambha) 351-52, 
456 

non-perception (anupalabdht) 44546 

non-self (analman) 53 (sce ‘non-soul’) 

nonsense 99 

nonsensical chatter 163 

non-sensual joy 93, 98 

non-soul (anaiman) 53, 101, 267, 300, 
303, 341, 343, 346, 385, 399, 477 (¢. 
*soul’) 

Non-Soul 473-74 

non-synthesising 344 

non-thought 348 

non-thought-ness (acillala) 349 

non-violent 95, 152 
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non-violence (avyapdda) 99, 102, 165, 
239, 241, 245, 259, 270, 322, 484, 
491-92 

Northern Malla Republic 76, 221 

North Pole (Mount Meru) 228f 

not being contradicted 436, 450 

not born (ajata) 46, 49, 349, 376, 380, 
382 

not coming again (andgamila) 87 

not a duality (advaya) 352, 384, (see 
‘non-duality’) 

nol existing (asanf) 412, 415, (see ‘non- 
existing’) 

not existing (nasti) condition 298 

not forgetting (asampramosa) 88 

not given 157, 161, 176 ( sce ‘taking 
what was not given’) 

not harming 252 

nothing (asant) 31 

nothing (na kin cit) 351 

‘nothing exists’ 128 

nothing to be obtained 385, 391 

nothing to be removed 384-85 

nothingness 95, 98, 107, 125, 128, 144, 
189, 295 

nol one’s own-ness 101 

not produced (ajata) 346, 349, 380 

not taking life 176, 181, 244 

not without (avigata) condition 298 

nova 160, 240 

novel 402, 403, 531 

novice(s) 56, 188 

nowhere 352, 354 

nuns 36, 59, 154, 185, 190, 222, 231, 249, 
255, 272 

Nyaya 357, 375, 427, 447 

Nyayabindu 44648, 509 

Nyayabindutik2z 435 

Nyayamukha 508 

Nyayanusdra 505 


obedience 241: 

Obermiller, E. 520 

object (artha) 362, 404, 415-16, 423, 428- 
29, 432-36, 438, 440, 445 

object(s) (of the senses ripa, etc.) 86, 
96, 107, 113, 128, 291, 293, 310, :327, 
431, 433, 445, 453 

‘object’ (a@lambana) of consciousness (see 
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‘support’; this covers ‘objects’ only as 
projected into consciousness from the 
sense organs, itis therefore ‘internal’; 
the external object itself, as encoun- 
tered by the sense-organs, is called 
visaya or vastu or artha or according 
to the particular sense) 

object of perception (graaya) 390, 416 

object (vastu) 391 

object (wisaya, see ‘data’, ‘sense data’) 
455 

objective (artha) 299 

objective facts 131 

objective reality 431 

oblation (homa) 461 

obscurity 154 

observation(s) 32, 101, 208 

‘Observing Lord’ (Avalokitesvara) 375 

obstacle(s) (nivarana) 63, 83f, 85, 87, 
93, 96, 98, 103, 137, 142, 146, 154, 293 

occupational classes 158, 171 

occur(s) (ut-pad, vidyate) 362, 364 

occurrence(s) (ulpada) 88, 83, 111, 122, 
294, 351, 367, 409, 412, 449 

occurring 127 

offence(s) against discipline 58, 204 

officer(s) (of Asoka) 244, 259 

officials (of ASoka) 244, 249, 262 

old afflicted man 114 

omens 39 

omnipotence 151 

omniscience 81, 132, 133-34, 151, 209, 
211, 349, 350, 385, 388 

One (Being) 31, 160 

oneself 18, 123, 135 

openings to loss of property 176 

opinion(s) (drst#) 107, 110, 117, 130, 
137-39, 155, 292, 293, 295, 300, 327, 
358, 364, 367, 389, 405, 417, 419 (see 
“speculative theories’) 

opinions (mata) 162 

opposite(s) 362-63 (sce ‘extreme’) 

oppression 167, 243 

Ordainer 140, 150 

organic whole (doctrines) 102 

organisation 3, 38, 43, 52, 54, 55, 59, 
153, 193, 195 

orgies 474, 476 

origin 106, 133, 138, 146, 297 

origin of mankind 159 
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origination (samudaya) 45, 48-49, 55, 84- 
86, 89, 91, 100-1, 105, 107-8, 113, 115, 
125-26, 136-37, 187, 190, 217, 297, 
363, 364, 384, 449, 456 

originated spontaneously 143 

Orissa 238, 425, 442, 486f, 490 

Ornament of Insight (Abhisamayalan- 
kara) 387, 392 

orthodoxy 264 

other minds 446 

other-being (para-bhava) 304, 358, 360- 
62, 366 

other people's thoughts 146 

otherwise 132, 142 

otherwise-being 361 

own-aspect 438 

own-characteristic (svalaksana) 424, 432, 
433, 435, 445-50 

own-experience (svasamuilli) 434-35 

own-being(s) (svabhava) 39, 302, 304, 
309, 346, 349-51, 353, 358-59, 360-64, 
366, 368, 375, 391, 406, 408-9, 412, 
415, 417, 419, 445-46, 449-50, 452 

own-being substance (suabhavika kaya) 
391 

own, particular characteristics 456 


Pa-chow 285f 

pacification 170 

pada (basis) 88 

padartha 387 

padasthana (immediate cause) 305 

Padmakaraghosa 283, 514 

Padmasambhava 462 

Padmavajra 462 

pagoda(s) (stupa) 6, 76, 168, 219-21, 
256-58, 278, 306, 319, 324, 329, 332- 
34, 356, 371, 462, 466 

pain 101, 107-8, 116, 145 

painting 258, 319, 332, 350, 394, 443, 
466-67 

Paisaci 283 

paksa (thesis) 423 

paksadharma 437 

Pakudha (Kakuda) 39 

Pala Empire 281, 442, 451, 458, 464, 
467, 482 

Pali 3, 5, 8, 11-12, 283-84, 286, 307, 382, 


Pallava Dynasty 331, 413, 495 
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palm leaves 307 

Pancala 312 

parca Silani (five virtues) 185 

pancavarsa 263 

Pandara 468 

Pandyas 244, 253 

Panini 245f 

Panjab 15, 233, 275, 492 

Papa 75 

papaka (evil) 88 

para 242 

parabhava (other-being) 304 

parables 376 

Paradas 253 

paradox(-es) 350, 409, 416, 468, 473 

Parahita 443, 521 

parakrama (valour) 250 

Parakramabahu 490 

Paramadi 465 

paramanurajas (atomic particle of dust) 
403 

Paramara 481 

paramartha (ultimate) 147, 234, 207, 384, 
399, 409, 415 

Paramartha 235, 266f-67, 278, 281f, 314f, 
336, 424, 444, 514 

paramarthanihsvabhavata (ultimate 
absence cf own-being) 409 

Paramarthasaptatika 425 

Paramatthavinicchaya 450 

paramita (perfection) 340, 381, 392 

Paramita 386-87, 392, 441, 444, 447, 454- 
55, 457, 462, 463, 475, 477, 524-25 


Paranirmitavasavartin (gods) 150, 152, 


344 

paraphrasing 302 

paratas (out of an other) 362, 

paratantra (dependent) 416, 453, 456 

paratantralaksana (dependent character) 
408 

Parayana 197, 286, 494-95 

parents 162, 176, 179, 184, 192, 238, 
240-41, 244, 252, 261 

Pargiter, F.E. 23f 

parigraha (possessing) 109 

Parihasapura 442 

parjnata (fully understood) 116 

parikalpita (imaginary) 416 

parikalpitalaksana (imaginary character) 
408 © 
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pan-klp (imagine) 384 

pankathas (tracts) 372 

panksa (critique) 454 

pan -man (desidcrative=‘investigate’) 130 

pannama (ripening, change) 389, 422 

pannirvana (final extinction, complete 
exunction) 11, 43, 57, 74, 76,91, 148, 
195, 197-98, 201, 220-21, 267f 

parinispanna (perfected) 409, 416, 456 

parinispannalaksana (perfected charac- 
ter) 408 

panpirana (perfection) 88 

paripini (perfection) 87 

panpun (perfection) 87 

parisat (assembly) 250 

Pansistaparvan 273, 533 

pansuddha (purity, pure) 91, 381 

Parsva 329 

part(s) 137f, 290, 428-29, 439-40 

Parthia 280, 316 

parucular(s) 431-32, 435, 438, 440 

paryapanna (involved in) 192 

paryesana (searching) 109 

pasanda (sectarian) 238 

pascajjata (produced after) 298 

passing away 141, 148 

passion (raga) 101, 105, 109, 116, 137, 
142, 156, 250, 379, 461, 468-69 

Passion (Raga) 272 

passionate 85 

past 53, 115, 138 

past actions 264 

past lives 34 

past principles 264 

past, present and future 330 

past and future principles 284 

pasupati 16 

Pataligramaka 68-69 

Pataliputra 69, 201, 208, 258, 279, 281, 
332 

patient 135 

patisambhida (comprehension) 299 

Patisambhidamagga (Way of Comprchen- 
sion) 287, 299-302, 304, 308-10, 381, 
449, 498 

Patisambhidamaggaganthipodathavannana 
450 

Patthana 215, 296, 309, 451, 497 

Paurava(s) (Empire) 18-21, 24-28, 202 
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pavilion (of the Buddha and of Maitreya) 
4035-106 

peace 170, 484, 492 

peace of mind 530, 33, 36, 41, 153 

peasant(s) 66, 153, 190 

peasantry 170 

peculiarity (-ies) (akdara) 108, 435 (sec 
also ‘feature’) 

penctrated 132 

people 157, 242, 259 

perceiving (upa-labh) 348 

percepuion(s) (samjna) 53, 86, 95, 113, 
121-124, 128, 136-39, 142-43, 292, 297, 
310, 399, 416, 424, 433 

perception (upalambha or upalabdhi) 352, 
445 

perception of what is distasteful 95 

‘perfected’ (parinispanna) 416, 422, 456 

perfected one 67, 208 (see arhanit) 

‘perfected character’ (parinispanna- 
laksana) 408 

‘perfected’ own-being 416 

perfection (panpiriand paripitrana) 87- 
838, 93-94 

perfection(s) (paramita) 340, 342, 353, 
381, 386, 389, 391-92, 415, 467, 475 

perfection of understanding (prajna- 
paramita) 344, 347-49, 351-52 

Perfection of Understanding (Prajia- 
paramila) Sitras 81, 347, 356, 369, 
375, 377, 382, 386-87, 401, 408-10, 
414, 427, 455-58, 468, 473 

perfectly enlightened (samyaksam- 
buddha) 67 

performed (dialogues, geya) 270 

permanence 39, 137, 300 

permanent (nilya) 53, 121-23, 126, 135, 
139, 141-42, 144, 146, 297, 301, 345, 
368, 380, 385, 391 

permutation (s) 296 

perpetual evasion 142 

persecution(s) 275, 486 

Persian Empire 233, 237, 254, 329, 480 

Persian Shah 487 

persistence (sthili) 88 

person (pudgala) 9, 117, 119, 135, 146, 
190, 216, 234, 265, 284, 290, 311, 327, 
328, 346, 350, 399, 410, 422, 425, 473 

personal knowledge 130 
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Personality Schism 232-35, 265, 279, 327 
(cf. “Vatsiputriya’) 

personally (pratydtmam) 101, 120, 130 

personification of death 152 

perspective 333 

pervasion (vyapitva) 437 

Petakopadesa 213, 287, 303-5, 308-9, 359, 
498 

philosopher(s) 32, 34-37, 39-440, 77, 199, 
377, 485 

philosophical analysis 191 

philosophical language 147 

philosophical level 288 

philosophical positions 359 

philosophical statement 234 

philosophy (-ies) 19, 21, 24, 30, 32, 35, 
37, 40, 165, 395, 420, 441 

phonetics 24 

Phussadeva (II) 308f 

physical force 112 

physical phenomena 310 

physical principles 291 

physical sequences 294 

pilgrimage(s) 76, 221, 244, 263, 324, 
466, 487, 491 

pilgrims 220, 334, 491 

pitaka(s) 195-96, 198-99 

Pito 462-63 

Pitinikas 249, 253 

place system 330 

plan for (upaiti) 127 

planets 23 

play(s) 324-25, 407 

pleasant 85, 291 

pleased 125, 155 

pleasure(s) (kama) 39, 45, 48, 52, 74, 90- 
91, 98, 101, 105, 108-10, 116, 145, 181, 
185-86, 192, 226, 293, 295, 344, 377 

Pleasure (Kama) 152 

poet(s) 222, 299 

poetics 222, 323 

poctic compositions 197 

poctry 222, 268, 332, 443, 465 

Pe (limit) of reality” (bhittakoti) 405, 
41 

point (koti) 146, 405 

point (limit) of non-soul 385 

point of origin 146 

policy(ics) 167, 169, 237, 239, 953-54, 
260, 268, 275 
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politics 237 

political disunity 276 

political force 29 

political unification 276 

polycentric 3 

ponential(s) 288-89, 328 

poor 161, 250, 261 

popular teaching 190 

popularisation 195, 219, 222, 232, 240, 

- 264, 269, 278, 286, 317-18, 332, 467 

portent(s) 75, 150, 239, 246, 322 

posadha hall 334 

posadha 57, 64, 193, 219-20, 258, 306 

positive virtue 103 

possess(-ing) 121, 123 

possessed 121 

possessing (parigraha) 343, 344, 354 

possession(s) 138, 228 

posterity 249 

Potalaka 460 

potentiality (garbha) 380 

potter 185 

poverty 162, 182 

power (political) 29-30, 36 

power(s) (rddhi) 75, 88, 216, 267, 297, 
300-1, 313 

prabhasvara (translucent) 348, 384 

practically 301 

practice (pratipad and pratipatti) 78, 99, 
1014, 113, 115, 283, 388 

practicing (dsevana) 298 

pradestr (district commissioner) 244 

pra-dha (exert) 88 

pradhana (exertion) 48, 75, 88f 

pra-grah (apply) 88 

prahana (abandoning) 75f, 88 

praja (people) 242 

prajna (understanding) 89, 301 

Prajnakaragupta 447, 455, 524 

Prajnakaramati 443, 458, 521, 525 

Prajnaparamila (Perfection of Under- 
standing) 214f, 347-48, 516-17 

Prajnaparamilas in Prakrit 336f 

Prajnaparamitapindarthasamgraha 427 

prajnapli (concept) 108-9, 267, 391, 449 

Prajnaptivada 6, 213, 266-67, 282, 302, 
399, 451 

Prajnaplisastra 504 ; 

prajnavimuktia (freed by understanding) 
131 
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Prakaranapada 328, 504 

prakranta (undertaken) 239 

Prakrit 237, 247, 283, 347, 463 

prakrti (nature) 351, 353 

pramada (negligence) 176 

pramana(s) (measure, authority, means 
of knowledge) 311, 424-26, 443-44, 
450, 455, 477 

Pramanadvitvasiddhi 446 

Pramanantarbhava 447 

Pramanasamuccaya 425, 427, 432, 444, 
44647, 508 

Pramanavarttika 445-6, 509 

pramanavidya (theory or science of 
knowledge) 450 

Pramanaviniscaya 44648 

pramatia (negligent) 183 

pramodya (joy) 389 

pranaya (affection) 242 

pranidhana(s) (commitment) 343, 389, 
404 

prapanca (differentiation) 365, 410 

prapli (attainment) 327, 400 

prasanga (necessary consequence) 359 

Prasangika school 443, 452 

Prasannapada 336f 

Prasenajit 152 

prasrabdhi (assurance) 92 

prasthana (basis) 83f (Patthdna) 215 

prati-ava-iks (attend to) 111 

pratibha 439 

pratibhagya (likeness) 238 

pratibhana(s) (intuition, inspiration) 299, 
389 

pratibhana-prajna (intuition-understand- 
ing) 301 

pratibhasa (image) 406 

praligha (repulsion, resistance) 93, 108, 
124 

prati-han (obstruct) 352 

Pratiharas 481 

pralijna (statement, assertion) 359 

prati-kip (counter-imagine) 473 

Pratimoksasitra 58f, 266, 496-97 

pralimoksa (liberation) 58 

Pratimoksa 7, 285, 496 

pralipad (practice) 99 

pralipaksa (antidote) 391 

pratipatli (practice) 388 
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pratisamharaniyakarman (action of rec- 
onciliation) 205 

pratisamvid (comprehension) 299, 343 

pratsmrli (mindfulness) 85 

praustha (resting place) 125 

pratt 434 

pratilyasamutpada (conditioned origina- 
ion) 49, 106, 132 

Pratyabhijia (‘Recognition’) 476 

pratyaksa (sensation)423, 429, 433 

pratyatmam (individually, personally) 101, 
120 

pratyaya (condition) 107, 214, 304, 309, 
562, 429 

pratyekaluddha (isolated buddha, private 
buddha) 197, 341 

pratyupasthila (set up) 84 

pratyupasthana (appearance, manifesta- 
tion) 305, 406 

prayoga (undertaking) 390 

pravrifti (starting, commencement) 367, 
391, 418 

preceptors 55 

precepts (stksapada) 185, 193 

predicate (dharma) 419, 423, 433, 436- 
37, 439 

present 53 

‘preserving’ (dharani) 459 

Pretavadana 325, 495 

prevalence (vaipulya) 85 

previous existence (bhava) 110, 112 

previous life 112 

pride 155, 183, 259, 389 

priests 165 

priesthood 21, 32, 64, 154, 165 

primary matter 295 

primary qualities 97 

primeval expression 156 

prince (kumara) 236, 243 

principles (dharma) 9, 22, 36f, 40, 55, 67, 
73, 75-76, 78, 83, 85-88, 94, 96-98, 102- 
104, 107, 109, 111, 115, 121, 126-27, 
129, 131-32, 135, 137, 156-57, 160, 
164, 165, 166, 174, 178-80, 185-87, 
190, 214-17, 234-35, 237-42, 245-46, 
249-54, 258-61, 264, 267, 275, 284, 
289-98, 303-4, 308-11, 313-15, 317, 
327-30, 337, 340, 345-53, 358-66, 374- 
75, 381, 390, 393, 398-99, 4U6, 408-9, 
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412, 415, 417, 422, 424, 428, 433-34, 
443, 449, 452-53, 456, 477 

principles on the side of (siding with) 

’ enlightenment 81, 158-59, 390-91, 399, 
470, 476-77 

principle of adopting the local languages 
200 

principleness (dharmata) 350, 353, 406, 
417 

prison 259 

prisoners 249 

priti (joy) 91, 93, 253 

private buddha ( pratyekabuddha) 197, 341, 
352 

private property 157, 165 

privilege 159, 171 

privy councillors 162 

Priyadarsin 238, 244, 247, 251-52 

probation 58 

procedure (legal, formal, karman) 56 

process in time 365 

proclamation 241 

produced after (pascajjata) 298 

produced before (*purojata) 298 

productive (economically) classes 170 

professions 65 

‘profound’ meaning 267f 

prognostication 39 

project one’s mind 131 

promulgation 241 

pronoun 119, 234 

proof 287, 397, 415, 419, 422-23, 429-30, 
432, 436 

propaganda 68, 467 

proper (kalya) 116 

property (quality) 121, 123, 144, 291, 
309 


property (private) 68, 165-66, 172, 176- 
80 


proposition(s) 288-90 

prose 197 

prosperity 170, 173, 178 
Prosthapada 121, 135, 137 
protection 161-62, 169 
protection by principle 258 
proved (to be) 423, 436-37 
proxy 57 

prthak 438 

Prthu 22 

prudent worldly conduct 178 
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Przyluski 208, 285 

psychological processes 310 

Ptolemy (II) of Egypt 253 

public opinion 60 

publicity 237 

pudgala (person) 9, 216, 234 

pudgalavadin (of the person school) 328 

Puggalapannatti 290, 498 

Pulastinagara 490 

Pulumayi (I) 312f 

Pulumayi (II) (Vasisthiputra) 357 

punarbhava (rebirth) 116 

punishment(s) 58, 157, 169, 204, 254, 
259 

punya (merit) 251 

pupil (sravaka) 175, 186, 313-14, 338, 
342, 352, 357, 381, 390, 408, 415, 418 

Pupils’ Vehicle 338 

puppet show 350 

Purana (monk) 199 

Purana(s) (Antiquity, History) 17, 22, 
24f, 25, 159, 206, 312f, 413 

Piirana (Ajivaka) 38 

Puratanaprabandhasamgraha 357{£ 

pure 174, 380, 384, 386, 412, 417, 455- 
56, 461 

‘pure’ conversation 377 

‘pure support’ 410 

purgatory (nzraya) 124, 182-84, 186, 188, 
252, 313 

purification 83, 87, 250 

purity of nature 384 

purity (parisuddha and Suddhi and 
pansuddhi) 91, 174, 187, 259, 261, 382 

Purna 350 

*purojata (produced before) 298 

Pururavas 17 

purusa (man, spirit) 473 

Purusapura 329, 414 

purposive actions 446 

Purva Saila(s) 278, 282, 312, 336, 337, 
340, 342, 347, 357f 

purvaniakalpakas (imaginers of the 
former end) 138 

Pusyamitra 275, 311 

Putkasa 76 


?gsyf' (truth) 241 
qualities 97, 291, 423, 438-39 
quantification 288 
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gassita (truth) 241 

guarrelling 176 

questions 213 

quite immediate (samanantara) 297 


races 160 

radiance 150, 239 

raga (passion) 109 

rags 46, 62 

Rahula 56, 234, 248-49, 266, 3292 

Rahulabhadra 356 

Rahulasribhadra 484 

railing(s) 332, 334 

Rains 59, 72, 188 

Rajagirika(s) 279, 282, 312-15 

Rajagrha 55, 56, 64, G6, 69, 195, 221, 
225, 414 

Rajasekhara 372 

Rajasthan 255, 481, 487 

‘Rajput’; rulers 481 

rajuka(s) (inspectors) 241, 244 

Raksitapada 465 

Raklayamani 463-64 

Rama 276 

Ramagrama 221 

raman (peace) 241 

Ramapala 459 

Ramayana 276 

Ramendra 372 

range (gocara) 409, 433-34 

range (gocara) of the thus-gone 384 

rasa (function) 302, 309 

Rasaratnakara 357{£ 

Rastrapala 324 

Rastrapalapaniprecha 315, 340, 342, 516 

Rastrikas 249 

raulionalistic explanation 31-32 

Ratnagiri 442 

Ratnagotravibhaga 380£-382f, 383-86, 391- 
92, 401, 412, 456, 520 

Ratnagunasamcayagatha 347, 456-57, 516 

Ratnakarasanti 458, 465, 523, 537 

Rainaketudharani 459, 526 

Ratnakirti 448, 458, 523 

Ratnakita ( Kasyapaparivarta) 33942, 345- 
47, 381-82, 516 

Ratnakita collection 315, 337f, 340, 342- 
43, 355, 375, 380, 516-18 

Ratnaraksita 465 
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Ratnasrijhana 443, 531 

Ratnavali 338f, 357, 370, 519 

Ratthapalagajjita 340 

Ravana 41] 

Ravigupta 448, 524 

rddhi (power) 88, 297, 301, 313 

real 10, 52, 97, 117, 132, 266f, 267, 289- 
91, 309-10, 346, 450 

real nature 132, 380-82 

‘real object(s)’ 319, 431, 445 

reality (-ies) 39, 97, 234, 289, 311, 361, 
563, 583-84, 391, 398, 405, 409, 417, 
422, 451, 434, 445, 450, 468, 471, 473, 
477 

reality of principles 132 

reaping 155-56 

reasoning 33, 91, 96, 292, 445 

rebirth (punarbhava) 49, 51, 68, 101, 
105, 109, 112-13, 176, 124-25, 148, 
152, 182-83 

(be) reborn (upa-pad) 138, 140, 143, 
146, 152, 171, 300 

rebuked 169 

receptacle 450 

reciprocal (anyonya) 297 

reciprocal conditionality 109, 114, 418 

recitations of principle 270 

recluse (muni) 248 

recognition 432 

re-death 152 

references 179 

reflection (vicara) 91, 96, 292 

refrain 224 

refuge(s) (Sarana) 72, 82, 154, 179, 180, 
181, 190f, 237, 469 

refutation(s) 287-88, 422, 430, 437 

regenerauion of society 165, 168 

regularity (niyamata) of principles 132 

rehabilitated by a vote 193 

rchearsal (samgiti) of the Trpitaka) 2-3, 
7-8, 195-96, 198-99, 205, 207, 264, 
306-7, 328-29 

reincarnation 22 

‘relation’ (philosophical) 366, 419, 423, 
433 

relation between sensation and infer- 
ence 432 

relation between words and objects 432 
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relation(s) or relatives 184, 238, 240, 
244, 251-52, 259 

relationships (social) 176, 179-80, 252 

relative reality 407 

relatively good 188 

reliable authority 396, 415, 419, 423, 430 

reliable person 420, 435 

reliable sentence 436 

reliable tradition 424 

relics 221, 257 

reliefs 222 

religion 15, 19-20, 37, 110, 151, 165, 239, 
319, 480, 484, 491 

religious tax 487 

remaining firm as pillars 139 

remorse 137, 142, 253 

renaissance of Buddhism 486 

renouncing 252 

renunciation 23, 38, 44-45, 99, 102, 178, 
181, 188, 221, 225, 276, 324, 389 

repetition (dasevana) 298 

report (of a committee) 205 

republics 27-29, 36, 168, 180, 233, 374, 
413 

republican governments 28, 37, 160, 
167-68 

repulsion (pratigha) 93, 292 

reputation 252 

requiring to be drawn out (neyartha) 147 

research on the doctrine 213 

residence (during the rains) 59, 189 

resistance (pratigha) 93, 95, 108, 111, 
124, 128 

resolutions 57 

resort (asraya) 391, 418 

respect(ful} 163, 179, 241, 389 

rest house 69 

resting place(s) (pralistha) of conscious- 
ness 108, 116, 125 

restless (lola) 155 


restoration of Buddhism in India 491 


restraint 66, 158, 473 

restricted 143 

result(s) (phala or vipaka) 65, 71, 87, 92, 
142, 183-84, 191, 264, 284, 295, 298, 
300-1, 364, 434, 435 

retribution 182 

revealed truths 33 

‘reversal’ 303 

revolt 167, 170 
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rhythmical analysis 12 

rice 155-57 

right (samyak) 99, 292, 295, 303 

right behaviour towards friends, slaves, 
etc. 238, 251-52 

right speech 292 (see ‘speech’) 

right theory 292 (see ‘theory’) 

ripening (parinama) 389 

rites 472 (see ‘ritual’) 

ritual 20-21, 24-28, 31, 33, 110, 152, 159, 
173, 175, 251, 275, 320, 461-62, 465- 
68, 472, 475, 486 

ritual bath 379 

ritual promiscuity 474 

ritualistic explanations 31 

r'm (peace) 241 

roads 260 

robbery 162, 167, 186 

“Rock Edict(s)* of ASoka 237f, 243, 249 

Rockhill 154f 

Roerich 484f 

Rogues (Dhurta school of Lokayata) 
144 

roots (milas) of action 292, 295, 297, 
304, 341, 344 

‘roots of good’ (action) 344 

Rose Apple Continent 164, 239 

Rosenberg, O. 97f 

royal seer 161, 169 

royal service 54, 167, 171 

rsi (seer) 161 

ruin (vinipata) 182, 313 

ruler 169, (see ‘king’, ‘government’) 

Rummindei (Lumbini) 220 

rupa (sight, visible object, aspect) 245, 
291, 429, 431, 433-35 

riipa (matier) 86, 108, 291, 328, 349 

Rupnath 237f 


Sabara 276f 

sabbath (posadha) night 57, 193 

sabda 437 

Saccasankhepa 450 

sacred text (brahman) 20 

.sacred tree(s) 16, 219 

sacrifice 152, 159, 166, 167, 173 (¢. 
‘ritual’) 

Sadangayoga 465 

sadbhava (existing (real) being) 364 

Sadhanasagara 458 
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sadhana (proof) 422 

sadhava (goodness) 261 

Saddhammialankara 451 

Saddhatisssa 333 

saddharma (true doctrine) 247 

Saddharmapundarika 375, 518 

Saddharmasmrlyupasthana Sittra 396, 505 

sadhu (good) 244 

sadhya (what is to be proved) 423, 437 

sadhyasama (begging the question) 387 

safe (Siva) 380, 382, 385 

safety 161, 169 

saffron 256 

Sagaliyas 279, 490 

sage 162, 197 

sahaja (natural) 473, 477 

sahajatla (simultaneous origin) 299 

Sahajayana (Natural Vehicle) 466 

Sahajiya (Naturalist) 490, 

Sahi dynasties of Gandara 481- 

Saila 214f, 278f, 312-13 

Sailagatha 197, 286, 499 

*Sailaraja (Fou-nan) 331 

Saisunaga Dynasty 202 

Saiva(s) 16, 369-70, 459, 466-67, 477, 498 

Saivism 375, 471, 476, 485 

Saka(s) 316, 317, 355, 373, 413 

Sakalya 24 

Sakasthana 316 

Saketa 325 

Sakra 149, 271 

Sakya(s) (Republic) 45, 56, 180, 221, 
226, 320 

Sakyabuddhi 446-49, 510 

Sakyamuni 257, 320, 459 

Sakyamunibuddhacarita 318, 511 

Sala trees 76 

Salisika Maurya 275 

Salt Range 280 

sama (impartial) 184, 353 

samacarya (impartial conduct) 253 

samadhi (concentration) 89, 91 

Samadhiraja 375, 518 

samaja (festival) 174, 244 

samajna (designation, agreed usage) 351 

samala tathata (thusness with dirt) 385 

samam sadhyena (begging the question) 
367 

samananiara (quite immediate) 297 

samanala (equality, sameness) 416 
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samantabhadra (all round benevolence) 
404, 407 

Samantabhadra 404, 407, 460 

Samantapasadika 206f, 500 

sam-anu-drs (envisage, observe) 119, 348 

samanyalaksana 432, 449 

Samanyapariksa 427, 508 

samapath (attainment) 78, 130, 190, 399 

samata (impartiality; equality) 259, 375, 
384, 390 

Samatha (calming) 49, 94, 293, 300, 455 

samavaya (combination) 252 

Samayabhedoparacanacakra 265f, 267, 513 

sambodhi (enlightenment) 92 

sambhoga (enjoyment) 385 

sambhogika kaya (enjoyment substance) 
391 

samcetanika (voluntary) 183 

samdrstika (visible) 100 

same 117-18, 123, 135-36 

sameness 375, 416 

sameness of thoughts towards all beings 
389 

samgha (community) 36 

Samghabhadra 451, 505 

Samgharaksa 330, 504 

Samgiliparyaya 212-13, 326, 398, 490 

Samgili Sittra 147, 212-13, 493-94 

samgraha (friendliness, four grounds of) 
179 

Samgraha (inclusion) 214 

samjna (perception) 86, 113, 292, 351, 
399, 424, 433 

samjnin (having perception) 121, 143 

samkalpa (intention) 99 

Samkara 485 

Samkha 164, 169 

Samkhya 264, 330, 368, 375, 425, 427, 
452 

Samkrantikas 279 

Sammitiya 207, 209, 265, 281, 283, 442, 
451, 477, 511 

Sammittyasastra 265 

sam-murcch (coagulate) 108 

sammuli 147£ 

Sampadin Maurya 273-74 

samprajana (alert) 83, 91, 293 

samprasada (serenity) 91 

Samprati Maurya 273 
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sam-prati-pad (concur in, harmonise with) 
258 - 

sampratipallti (concurrence, harmony) 
244 

samprayukta (conjoined with) 298 

Samputa 459, 463 

samsara (transmigration) 106, 145, 365, 
468, 473 

samskara(s) (forces) 10, 49, 86, 88, 112, 
116, 119, 292, 297, 381 

samskria (activated, synthesised) 119, 126, 
278, 362 

samsthila (set up, figured) 471 

samsyandana (checking) 289 

Samtusita 149 

samudaya (origination) 101, 107 

samudaya (combination) 437-38 

Samudra Gupta 404 

Samudrakaccha 404 

Samvarana Paurava 18 

Samvarodaya 465 

sam-vurl (involve, dissolve) 140 

samurli (concealing) 147, 267 

samyak (right) 99 : 

samyaksambuddha (perfectly enlight- 
ened) 67 

samyama (self-control) 251 

samyojana (connection) 86, 137, 327 

Samyukla Agama 6, 87, 89, 93, 102, 111- 
15, 118, 123, 125, 126, 129-31, 145, 
188, 190, 196, 214, 231, 254, 270, 290 

Sanci (Caityagiri) 256, 286, 332, 477, 
491 

sanala 433 

sandhi (junction) 408 

Sandhinirmocana 401, 407-11, 414-15, 417, 
518 

Sandilya 24 

Sanjayin 41, 55, 77 

Sankarananda 447, 510 

Sankarasvamin 444, 508 

Sankrtyayana, R. 483 

Sannagarika 265 

Sanskrit 5-6, 9f, 12-13, 16, 127, 247, 283, 
330, 393, 463, 486 

sant (existing) 386, 415 

Sania (calmed) 351 

santana (series) 428 

Santanantarasiddhi 446 

Santaraksita 447, 453, 455, 458, 462, 594 
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Santi (Ratnakarasanti) 458 

Santideva 443, 455, 458, 521 

Saprasnaka 215 

Saraha 462-64, 466, 530 

Saramati 209 

Saramati (Sthiramau) 383, 520 

Sarana (refuge) 154, 181 

Sarasvati 379 

Saratthappakasini 132f, 499 

Sariputra 55, 58, 62, 93, 96, 105, 118,132, 
213, 223, 234, 248, 322, 324, 348, 378, 
441, 960 

Saripulrabhidharmasastra 214-16, 290f, 
497 

Sariputra Sittra 248 

Sariputta 500 

Sarira (body) 117 

Sarnath 51, 442, 477, 487, 491 

Saroruha 462-64, 528 

Saratama 458 

sarupya (agreement) 419 

sarva (all) 290 

sarvaliyaka (possessing all the seeds) 410 

sarvajnata (omniscience) 211, 349-50, 
387 

sarvakarabhisambodha (insight into all fea- 
tures) 388 

sarvakarajnala (knowledge of all fea- 
tures) 387, 447 

sarvakaram (according to all their fea- 
tures) 351 

Sarvastivada and Sarvastivadins 5-9f, 51, 
61, 66f, 68, 111, 117, 148, 152f, 196, 
212-15, 234f, 247, 257, 263-64, 277, 
279-81, 282-86, 289, 300, 315, 319, 


325-30, 355, 392, 393, 400, 417, 418, 


424, 433, 442, 451, 475, 477, 489, 504 
Sarvatathagatadhisthanavyitha 460 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha 460, 463-67, 

474, 527 
sarvaimata (considering all beings as 

like oneself) 63, 103 
*sarvatraga (universal, omnipresent) 215, 

327 
Sasanian Dynasty 374 
§asvata (eternal) 136 
§asvatatva (eternalism) 118 
§asvatavada (eternalist) 138, 361 
Satadru 255 
Satapanicasatka Stotra 371f 
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Satasastra 368 

Satasahasrikabrhattika 457 

Satavahana(s) 311, 312, 31.7, 333, 356, 
357, 373-74, 413 

sali (happiness) 241 

salinepakka (self-possession and wisdom) 
187 

sauirical dialogues 34f, 50 

satkaya (existing substance) 192 

salla (exisung-ness, existence) 562 

salltva(s) (beings) 115, 123, 143, 146, 
391 

sallvadhatu (base of beings) 382, 384 

saltvatmasama (that beings are equal to 
himself) 385 

salya (truth) 363 

Satyaputras 244 

Salyasiddhisastra sce Taltva- 

salyata (truth-ness, trueness) 132 

Salyavibhanga Sitra 99, 101 

saumanasya (elation) 91 

Saunaka 24 

Saundarananda 524 

Sauraseni 247 

Sautrantika(s) 279, 329, 398-100, 424- 
441, 447-48, 451, 490, 506-11 

savyavadhya (malevolent, violent) 152 

scents 86, 107, 303 

scheme(s) (maya) 115, 304-5, 381 

schism(s) 5, 9, 11, 57, 61, 203, 207, 209, 
212, 233, 262-66, 278-79, 306, 313, 
315 

schism edict 263 

Schlingloff 371f 

scholasticism 444 

schools 3-9, 13, 18, 53, 82, 112, 126f, 132, 
146-48, 486 (see the various schools 
by name) 

School of the Elders (Sthaviravada) 208 

science 27, 32, 38, 135, 316, 444 

scicnce(s) (vidya) 48, 66, 134, 135, 173, 
187 

Science of Logic (Tarkasdastra) 398 

science of logic 421] 

scientific investigations 146 

sculpture(s) 332-34, 394, 443, 469, 481 

Scythians 316 

searching (paryesana) 109 

‘second rehearsal’ 206 

second starting of the wheel of the 
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doctrine 352 

secondary matter 295, 298, 329 

secrecy 459 

secrets 180 

‘Secret Assembly’ (Guhyasamaja) 462 

secret ritual 4167 

secret signs 472 

secret transmission 4 

sects 259, 246, 249, 250, 252, 253, 259, 
261, 262, 263, 312, 316 

sectarians (pasanda) 238 

security 179 

sced 167, 170 

seeds (diya, of thought) 410-11, 413, 415, 
418 

sccing (darsana, see insight) 389, 390 

Secing-universally 140, 150 

scer(s) (rsi) 161, 174 

Seistan 316 

sclf (diman) 53, 118, 123, 139, 141, 234, 
501, 385 

self-contradictory 359, 362 

self- control 241, 250, 461 

selfishness (ma@tsarya) 109 

self-luminous 140, 154, 155 

self-possessed (smrtimant) 73, 83 91 

self-possession (smrti) 46, 48, 52, 66, 68, 
72, 75, 83-87, 89-96, 98-100, 104, 141, 
186, 187, 216, 219, 292, 200, 341, 394 

self-respect (f77) 92f, 186, 292 

self-sacrifice 340, 342, 371, 372 

Scleucos Nikator 233 

Seleucids 274, 275, 316 

semblance 434 

semblances of sensation 434 

Senas 482 

seniors 261] 

sensation (pratyaksa) 396, 399, 415, 419, 
420, 423-24, 429-36, 439-440, 450, 453, 
457, 477 

senses 86, 96, 112, 113, 116, 124, 145, 
186, 189, 293, 297, 298, 411, 418, 429, 
431, 453, 445 

sense-contact 111 

sense data 395, 433, 440 

sense function 435 

sense object 86, 298, 424, 429, 433, 469 

sensory impression 310 

sensual 85 

sensual existence 107, 149, 152, 189 


sensual scope 144 

sensual entrance 295 

sentence 440 

sentence of a reliable person 435 

senuience (nama) 108, 111, 113, 215f 

senticnt beings 107 

sentient body (namarupa) 106-9, 110-16, 
118, 124, 126, 191, 293 

separate 354 

separated (vi-vic, vivikta) 91, 350, 351 

separateness 405 

separating 144 

separation (viveka) 91 

sequence 190, 298, 327 

sequence(s) of conditions 160, 350, 360 

sequence of thoughts (cf. ‘series’) 

screnity (samprasada) 91 

serics 183, 305, 311, 418, 428, (¢. 
“sequence’) 

servant(s) 171, 176, 179, 238, 249, 251, 
252, 261 

service 171, 172 

serving 179 

sex 156, 165 

sexual union 469-73 

Shamanism 38 

share 157, 169, 244 

sharing 179, 252 

Sharma, R. S. 374f 

shelter 161, 169 

Shih-hu 106f 

showman 350, 406 

shrine(s) (cailya) 73, 168, 169, 219-29, 
246, 371, 466, 491 

shrine house 220, 319, 334 

Siam 331, 491 

sick man 114 

sick monk 60 

sickle 172 

Siddharthikas or Siddharthakas 279, 282, 
312, 313 Re 

siddhas (accomplished persons) 376 

sight (sense of) 86, 107, 108, 112, 113, 
141, 291, 297, 411 

sights (ripa, objects) 86, 107 (see 
‘visible object’) 

sign(s) (mimitla) 73, 93, 108, 399, 410, 
416 

signet (mudra) 476 

signless (animitia) 73, 300, 354, 382, 417 
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signiessness 341, 344, 404 

Sikandar 479, 486 

stksapadani (precepts) 185 

Sila (virtue) 100, 181, 185, 389 

silk route 280 

silver 185, 202, 204 

Simha (Vrji general) 60 

Simhabhadra 455 

Simhavaktra 425 

similar cause 327 

similarity (upamana) 396, 415, 431, 440 

similarity of all beings 385 

similes 223, 405 

simplicity 158 

Simuka (Satavahana) 311 

simultaneously existing cause 327 

simultaneous origin (sahajala) 297, 298, 
309 

Sindh 15 

Sindhu 15, 20, 233, 249, 255, 265, 280, 
281, 470, 472, 481, 482, 487f 

singing 177, 474 

single moment of (final) insight 
(ekaksanabhisambodha) 388 

singleness (ekotibhava) 91 

single moment (ekaksana) 483 

Sinhalese 307, 449 

Sinkiang 274, 317 

Sisunaga 201 

Situation (avastha) 428 

Siva 16, 22, 370, 375, 381, 413, 466, 482, 
485 

Sivaji 487 

six entrances 86, 106f, 111, 114 (see 
‘entrances’) 

six senses 86, 96, 112 

skandha(s) (groups) 9, 53, 86, 214, 268, 
291, 391 

Skandhaka 53 

Skandhila 451, 505 

skeleton 95 

skull(s) 470, 472 

slaughter 165 

slave(s) 54, 66, 176, 179, 184, 19%, 238, 
251, 252, 261, 403 

smell 86, 107, 108, 112, 113, 141, 291 

smiling (hasa) understanding 301 

smyli (self-possession) 83, 84, 89, 394 

smrlimant (self-possessed) 83, 91 
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Smrlyupasthana Sitra 83, 86 

Snellgrove, D.L. 462f£, 475 

social behaviour 180, 241 

social degeneration 160 

social evolution 159 

social hierarchy 485 

social history 459 

social ideals 268 

social principle(s) 165, 169, 176, 178, 
182, 492 

social problems 268 

social programme of Buddhism 344, 519 

social relationships 22 

social standard (moral) 103, 181, 239 

social teaching 181, 227, 475 

society 30, 32, 36, 37, 63, 103, 151-54, 
159-61, 164-66, 168, 170, 175-78, 180, 
181, 227, 228, 374, 459 

Sogdia 316, 317 

Solar Dynasty 17, 159, 226, 320 

soldiers 162 

solid matter 31 

solipsist position 446 

solitude 47 

Somadatta 324 

Somapuri 442 

some (ekalya) 290 

some-things-eternalist(s) (ekalyasas- 
valika) 138-41, 150 

son 251, 252 

songs 47] 

Soothill 147f 

sophistical refutations (jai) 386, 422-23, 
429-30, 440 

soul(s) 22, 23, 34, 38-41, 110, 116-124, 
127, 135-40, 143-446, 191, 234, 240, 
290, 300-1, 303, 346, 350, 360, 361, 
365, 368, 381, 359, 410-12, 429, 443, 
473 (cf. ‘non-soul’) 

soul theories 107, 111, 118-22, 124, 139, 
142, 143-45, 192 

sound (kalya) question 116 

sound (understanding) 117, 120, 125 

sound(s) 86, 107-291, 310 

sound (Sruli) 438-39 

source (nidana) 106-108, 115 

sources of knowledge 426 

South-East Asia 282, 330, 331, 356, 483, 
490 

South India 335, 347, 402, 403, 407, 427, 
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462, 4183, 489 

Southern Malla Republic 75, 221 

space (akasa) 128, 136-38, 143, 145, 277, 
291, 295, 327, 359, 367, 396 

Spalahora 317 

Sparsa (contact, 

specific conclitionality (idampratyayata) 
49, 105, 132 

speculation and speculative doctrines 
21, 23, 51, 35, 41, 145, 358-65, 367-68, 
436, (see ‘opinion’) 

speech (vac) 52, 99, 102, 112, 183, 252, 
291, 292, 327, 470 

speech (Saida) 397, 427, 

Sphutartha 456-57 

spirit(s) 219, 475 

spite (irsya) 2-43, 259 

spontaneous (-ly) (adhitya) 39, 118 

spontancously-originated-ists (adhilya- 
samulpannika) 138-39, 143 

sraddha (confidence) 89 

sramana(s) 32-40, 46, 47, 57, 62, 64, 65, 
77, 90, 115, 121, 130, 132, 133, 138, 
141, 154, 158, 161, 162, 165-66, 169, 
171, 174, 176, 179-83, 219, 238, 244, 
251, 252, 261, 318, 322, 377, 420 

sravahka(s) 4, 81, 175, 186, 357, 381 

Sravakayana 338 

Sravasti 62, 188, 191, 280, 325, 403, 442 

Sri (Fortune) 379 

Sridhara 465 

Srilata 400 

Srimala Sittra 380-81, 

Srinagari 256, 442 

§sruli (sound) 438 

stages (bhumi, floor) 388, 498 

stages of life 23 

standard (moral) 103, 151, 
239, 249 

stars 154, 380 

‘starting’ (pravriti) 367, 418 

started/-ing the wheel of the doctrine 
51, 408, 411 

statement(s) 147, 267, 302, 303, 359, 
396, 419, 421, 430, 436 

state monopoly 171 

stations (sthiti) of consciousness 124, 
125, 128, 131, 149 

stations (sthili) of principles 131 

stationary 366 


457-40 


385, 412, 518 


153, 181, 


stimulus) 106, 113, 115- 
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statue 334 

Stcherbatsky 97f 

stealing 162 

sterile 139 

Sthana (‘basis’) 215 

sthaviras Sthavariya 505 (elders) 208 

Sthaviragatha 197, 495 

Sthaviravada and Sthaviravadins 3, 5, 6- 
Of, 10-11, 13, 50-53, 55-59, 64, 66. 88, 
LOT, 109, 115, 117, 122, 124, 127, 129, 
131-34, 137, 147, 152, 186, 187, 192, 
193, 197, 199, 203, 205, 207, 208, 210- 
11, 212-15, 222f, 229, 233, 234, 235, 
247, 254, 256, 262-64, 268, 277, 278, 
280, 282-311, 314, 315, 318-19, 325, 
327, 331, 339, 340, 349, 359, 368, 381, 
392, 398, 400, 418, 426, 442, 448-51, 
481-91, 497, 507 

Sthavirigatha 198, 232f, 495 

Sthiramati (1) 383-87, 401, 520, 525 

Sthiramatui (II) 444, 522 

sthita (established) 131 

sthili-(persistence, station) 88, 124, 131 

sumulus (sparsa) 106, 111, 113, 115, 117, 
189, 292 

store 156 

story-telling 222 

stotra(s) (hymn) 357, 370 

straightness (7jukata) 293 

‘stream’ (in the) 78, 89, 90 

stream(s) of consciousness 34, 190, 295, 
310, 408, 410, 422, 433 

streets 176, 178 

strength (s) (bala) 46, 75, 92, 292, 300, 
313 : 

structure of society 374, (see ‘society’) 

students at Nalanda 442 

student (yogin) 434, 461-62, 467-95 

study 199, 283 

sliipa (pagoda) 6, 76, 168 

stupidity (slyanamiddha) 86, 93, 154 

Sty (happiness) 241 

styanamiddha (stupidity) 86 

style (prose) 402 

subduing (of spirits) 477 

Subha (lustre, beauty) 93, 95, 128, 300 

Subhadra 76, 83 

Subhagasena 274 

Subhagupta 447, 510 

Subhakaragupta 465, 477 
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Subhakarasimha 460 
Subhiti 348-50, 352, 353, 378 


subject (dharmin) ofa proposition 423, 


431, 433, 436-37 


subject(s) (grahaka) perceiving 390, 391, 


411, 416 
subject and object 411 
subjects of study 387 
sublime (mahadgata) 63, 85, 191 
sublimity 191 
Subodhini 456 


substance(s) (kaya) 39, 83, 137f, 291, 


350, 361, 385, 391 
substance (dravya) 391, 433, 438-39 
substance of the doctrine (dharmakaya) 


380-84, 386, 388, 391, 392, 401, 418, 


460 
substance made of mind (manomayakaya) 
412 
subtle (sitksma) 53 
‘subd thought’ 400 
subversion 167 
successful action 445 
sudden 284, 455 
Suddhi (purity) 174 
Suddhimati 458 
Suddhodana 56, 320, 322 
Sudhana 403-7 
Stdra(s) (helots) 158, 172, 206 
Suhrlilekha 357 
sukha (happiness) 91, 292 
Sukhavati 343-45, 375 
Sukhavativyitha 342, 357f, 516 
Sukla (white) 174 


$Sukra (sexual excitement, ‘Muid:) 472, 


473 
suksmacilla (subtle thought) 400 
Sumangala 451, 503 
Sumatra (Suvarnadvipa) 331, 470, 472 
summarised descriptions (uddesa) 108 
summit of perception 122 
Sun 154, 155, 405, 471 
Sun God 17, 490 
Sunayakasri 477 
sung (geya) 270 
Sunirmita 149 
Sunita 226, 227, 240 
sunshade 332 
Siinya (empty, zero) 301, 351 
Siinyata (empty) 300 
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Siinyalasaptat 357 

Siinyalavadin 328 

superhuman 314 

superimposed (abhinivista) 416 

superior 53 

supcriors 238 

supernatural 16, 30, 31, 33 

supernaturalism 212 

suppleness (mrduta) 291, 295 

support (alambana) 125, 217, 297, 311, 
327, 362, 406, 409, 424, 429, 434 

Supreme Being 20-23, 466 

supreme good 188 

Siira 371, 372, 329 


surfeit after meals. 93. 

Sirparaka 281 

surpassed 85 

survival of a soul 139, 145 

Sitryasiddhanta 23f 

Susiddhikara 460f, 526 

Susiksitas (‘Cultivated’ Lokayata) 144 

suspected 176 

suspension 58, 204 

stttra(s) 5, 7, 196, 287, 

sittra-analysis 214 

Stlra Pitaka 5, 7, 44, 31, 62, 76, 82, 196- 
97, 199, 206, 215, 216, 267, 268, 288, 
290, 299, 303, 309, 326, 329, 336, 451, 
494-96 

Sutrayana 462 

Sullanipata 286, 321, 494 

Suvannakiita (Malay Peninsula) 331 

Suvannabhiimi (Mon Country) 331 

Suvarnabhtimi (M6n Counztry) 256 

Suvarnabhasa 375, 518 

Suvastu 253, 280, 462 

Suyama 149 

svabhava (own-being) 39, 131, 302, 304, 
309, 349, 360, 406, 457 

svabhavikakaya (own-being substance) 
385, 391 

svalaksana 424, 432, 449 

Svapnavasavadatla 202 

svarga (heaven) 181, 240 

svarupa (own-aspect, own character) 438, 
457 

svasamuilli (oumecnerience) 434 

Svatantrika (Independent) 452 

Svatantrika Madhyamaka 453, 525 

suatas (out of themselves) 362 


335-37 
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svatantra aitman (independent soul) 391 

Svati Satavahana 312 

sweeper 226 

‘Sweet Fortune’ (Manjusri) 403 

sweetness 254 

sword interval(s) 163, 165 

symbol(s) 258, 330, 332, 
470-73 

sympathy (sampratipatti) 244, 245, 261 

sympathetic joy (mudita) 63, 95, 96, 103, 
153, 184, 191, 471 

syncretism 47] 

synonyms 289, 291, 293, 297, 301, 303, 
309, 311 

synthesised (samskrta, abhisamskrta) 76, 
118, 119, 121, 126, 277, 362, 382, 449 

synthesised characteristic 449 

synthesising (abhi-sam-kr) 130 

Syria 254, 274, 275 

system 217, 288-90, 294, 297, 302-4, 310 

systemn(s) (fantra) 461, 465-69, 475 

systematic study 8 


461, 467, 


systematic insight (dnupurvika 
abhisamaya) 388 

systematic treatise 213 

Systematic (course of) instruction 


(anupurvit katha) 181, 185, 251, 445 
systemauisation 289, 300, 302 


tablets 26] 

tad eva (identical with it) 363 

Tailapada 466, 530 

Taisho Issaikyo 515 

Tailliriya Upanisad 2} 

Tajima 461f, 462f 

Takakusu 236f 

taking life 99, 172, 182, 183, 185, 239, 
244, 484f 

taking what is/was not given 99, 157 

Takkola 331 

Taksasila 243 

Tambalinga 331 

tamed 161 

Tamils 306 

Tamil history 331 

Tamralipti 281, 331 

Famraparni 244, 253 

tangible(s) 86, 107, 291 

tangible ritual 462, 467 

Tankadasa 465 
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lantra(s) (system) 302, 461-68, 471, 473- 
75, 490 

lanira commentaries 458 

fantrayukli (congruence of the system) 
302 

Taoist tradition 318 

Tara 467-68 

Taranatha 4f, 263, 282f, 336f, 354-57, 
369, 371, 392, 414f, 425, 451, 458, 
462, 480, 482-83, 486, 514 

farka (logic, deduction) 139, 386 

Tarkabhasa 448 

Tarkajvala 235, 452 

Tarkasastra 397, 422, 507 

Tarkasopana 448 

taste 86, 107, 108, 113, 141, 291 

tastes, taste object 86, 107, 291 

lathagala (thus-gone) 52, 352 

Tathagatabhadra 369 

lathagatagarbha (embryo of the thus- 
gone) 384, 412 

lathata (thus-ness) 132, 350, 352, 384, 
385, 409, 412, 415 

lathagalavisaya (domain of the thus- 
gone) 384 

lativa (real, reality) 267, 361, 363, 391, 
416, 454, 471 

Tallvasamgraha 454 

Taltvasiddhisastra 212, 214, 215, 267f, 
398, 512 

latlvayoga (union with reality) 473 

taverns 377 

tax(-es) and taxation 66, 162, 166, 167, 
169, 170, 180, 244, 257 

tax collector 184 

teacher(s) 43, 44, 78, 173, 176, 179, 240, 
308, 389, 473 

teacher's fist 72 

teaching 50, 62, 63, 74, 103, 188, 199, 
302, 303, 322, 324 

temple(s) 16, 55, 220, 221, 246, 319, 
332, 334, 460, 479-81, 487 

temporal analysis 365 

temptation hy Death 226, 272, 329 

tendency(-ies) (anusaya) 125, 127, 138, 
327 : 

tends to do (anu-s1) 125 

terminology 146 

term(s) (logical) 289, 290, 309, 304, 
311, 388 
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terror 486 

tetrads 304, 398 

tetrad scheine (catuskanaya) 289 

tetralemma (caluskoti) 118, 123, 360 

textile industry 171 

texts 195, 196, 199, 266, 243, 247, 283 

textual analysis 11 

textual criticism 10 

textual tradition 5 

theatre 231, 325 

theft 162, 165 

theism 375, 485 

theologian(s) 141 

theology 20, 152, 173 

theory (-ies) (drsti) 99, 102, 104, 107, 
111, 112, 117, 121, 124, 126, 130, 138, 
292, 295, 300, (cf. ‘opinion’) 

theory of knowledge (pramana, pramana- 
vidya) 395, 420, 425, 427, 431-32, 442, 
44447 

theory of meaning 431 

therapy 475 

thesis (paksa) 430, 436 

thieves 186 

‘third’ rehearsal 263, 264 

Thirty Three Gods 71, 272, 321 

‘thirst’ (irsna, desire) 45 

thirst (pipasa) 226 

this being, this is 111 

this-conditionality (idampratyayata) 49 

this world (i/thatva) 109, 120, 129, 130, 
140-143, 152, 154 

thought(s) (calla) 71, 73, 83, 85, 88, 9If, 
98, 104, 112, 124, 141, 293, 294, 297, 
300, 310, 328, 329, 346, 348, 353, 354, 
382, 384, 385, 399401, 409, 411, 412, 
415, 418, 422, 449, 456, (¢f. ‘con- 
sciousness’) 

thought (celas, active, cf. volition) 91, 93, 
94, 98, 127, 129, 140, 187 

thought of enlightenment (bodhicilta) 
340, 341, 344, 348, 379, 388, 402, 403, 
405, 407, 415, 457, 461, 472-73 

thought-nature (cillaprakrti) 384 

‘thought only" (cillamaira) 411, 412, 415 

thought-scries (caillavithi) 302, 310, 400 

Three Hundred Perfection of Under- 
standing 414 

three ‘knowledges’, vedas 173 

three refuges 181 (see ‘refuges’) 
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three sciences 173, 187, 210 (see 
‘sciences’ ) 

three substances 385 

thunderbolt 470 

thus-gone (lathagata) 52, 72, 74, 76-78, 
89, 117, 120, 122, 131, 133, 135, 136, 
137, 145, 186, 352, 353, 360, 365, 380, 
382, 384, 385, 456, 469 


378, 405, 409, 412, 415, 416, 417, 422, 
452, 456 

thusness free from dirt (nirmala tathatda) 
585 

thusness with dirt (samala iathata) S85 

Tibet 356, 426, 444, 454-55, 458, 462-63, 
4165, 476, 483, 486, 489 

Tibetan Tripitaka 3, 401, 463, 515 

Tibetans 319, 491 

tiger skin(s) 471 

Tilaka 463 

Tilokaguru 451 

time (kala) 25, 136, 158, 264, 510, 359, 
365-66, 36S, 428, 450, 473, 476 

timeless (akalika) 100, 115, 186, 251 

Tirabhukti 487 

Tisya Devanampriya of Ceylon 254, 255, 
306 

Tisya Maurya 268 

Tisyaraksa 273 

tithe 67, 167, 168 

toleration and tolerance (ksam; ksanti) 
40, 161, 243, 246, 255, 269, 271, 312, 
329, 340, 371, 389, 413, 486-87, 492 

fondai (pallava, ‘shoov’) 331 

Tondaiman [landiraiyan 331 

topics (artha) of study in Perfection of 
Understanding 388 

Tosali 243 

touch (kaya) 86, 107, 108, 112, 113, 141, 
29] 

tour 244 

townspeople 161 

trace(s) (vasana) 384, 400, 410, 411, 
415, 418 

tracts (parikatha) 372 

traders and trade 29, 70, 170 

trades 158, 179, 185 

tradition(s) (agama, etc.) 24, 130, 159, 
168, 196-97, 199, 253, 254, 302, 306, 
399, 450, 457 
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Tratkalyapariksa 427 

training (siksdpada, cic.) 68, 86, 91, 98, 
104, 187, 390, 456, (of. *practice’) 

‘transcendent’ school (Lokottaravada) 
266, 314, 322 

transcendent nirvana 296 

transcendent teaching 267 

transcendent (/okottara) topics 501 

transcendent ultimate reality 402 

transcendent(-al) (lekottara) Buddha 10, 


transcendental discourse 313 

transcending the empirical universe 23 

transcends (vyalivrila) 382 

transfer 451, 456 

transient 359, 122, 124, 126, 400 
(sce ‘impermanenv) 

translations (Chinese and Tibetan) 3 

translucent (prabhasvara) 348, 382, 384 

transmigration (samsara, this world) 23, 
38, 66, 101, 106, 109, 110, 112, 117, 
126, 1-45, 146, 148, 152-53, 182, 188, 
217, 240, 252, 296, 304, 314, 350, 365, 
379, 381-85, 390, 399, 400, 410, 417, 
468, 473-75 (ef. ‘existence’, bhava) 

transmigrate, transmigration (upa-pad, 
upapalti, being reborn) 23, 34-35, 39, 
40, 47-19, 109, 131, 133, 138, 139, 142, 
187 

transmigrate(s) (sam-dhav, sam-sr, sam- 
kram) 9, 146 

transmutations 477 

treasury 162, 166 

treating friends like oneself 179 

Treatise on Concepts Based on 429 

trec(s) 16, 84, 220, 222, 244, 332, 334, 
469 

‘trefoil’ scheme of meaning 304 

triads 217, 294, 296, 304, 326, 366, 398 

trichotomised 217, 294 

Trika (Pratyabhijna) 476 

Trikatuka 442 

trilemma 365, 366 

Trimsikakarikaprakarana 422 

Tripitaka(s) 2, 3, 4, 5, 7-8, 11, 13, 18, 43, 
44,51, 52, 82, 126f, 134, 146, 148, 182, 
183, 195-200, 206-7, 246, 263, 267f, 

. 282, 284, 285, 299, 301, 303-05, 306, 
326, 331, 337, 356, 357, 448, 458, 461, 
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477, 493 

triple analysis 366 

Triratnadasa 530 

irsna (desire) 101, 106, 155, 304 

true (satya, latha) 115, 136, 142, 420 

true descripuon 117 

true doctrine 97 

true reality (in its : yathabhittam) 45, 53, 
$7, 98, 101, 104, 125, 127, 130, 131, 
142, 145 

“Trunk and Tail Treatise’ 428 

trust (sraddha) 46, 131 

truth(s) (salya) 34, 36, 38, 48, 49, 52, 63, 
66, 71, 82, 83, 87, 89-92, 98-702, 104, 
105, 112, 130, 136, 146, 147, 166, 189, 
194, 215, 231, 240, 259, 267, 272, 299, 
301, 304, 318, 359, 363-64, 390, 419- 
20, 440, 449-50, 492 

truth (/athata) 132, 350, 352, (see 
*thusness’) 

truthful 102 

truthfulness 176, 261 

Tucci 397f 

Tukhara 317 

Tulamaya (Ptolemy) 253 

Turks (Turuska) 426, 481-83, 484, 487 

Turkish empire 482 

Turkish kings 480 

Turkish invasions 451 

Turkish wars 481 

Tusita (gods) 149, 189, 272, 320, 378, 
387, 407 

Twenty-Five Thousand Perfection of Un- 
derstanding 369, 444, 456, 458 

two levels of statement 146-48, 190, 213, 
316 

two levels of truth 363, 443, 450, 456, 
472 (sec ‘two levels of statement’) 

type (akrli) 416 

types of statement 146 (see ‘two levels’) 

tyranny 486 


uccheda (annihilationism) 118; 143 

ucchedavada (annihilationist) 139, 36] 

udaharana (example, major premise) 
419 , 

Udanas 198, 428, 495 

Udanavarga 286, 326, 495 

Udayana Paurava 334 

Udayibhadra 65, 201 
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Uddalaka 24, 31-32, 34, 233, 264 

Uddandapura 442, 478, 482-83 

uddesa (summarised description) 108 

Uddiyana 253, 280, 464, 470, 472, 476 

Udraka Ramaputra 47, 50, 90 

*udvahika (committee) 205 

ugliness (asubha) 94, 303 

ugly (asubha) 155, 300, 303 

Ugrapariprecha 340, 516 

Ujjayini 202, 243, 279, 373, 413 

ultimate being (brahman) 412 

ultimate entities 120, 358 

ultimate level of knowledge 346 

ultimate (paramartha) or philosophical 
level of statement or language 147, 
213, 234, 267, 290, 300, 350, 354, 363, 
369, 399 

ultimate level of truth 147, 363, 376, 
381, 386, 434, 443, 449, 450, 452, 453, 
470, 472, 477 

ultimate reality, base (dhatu) 132, 381, 
384 

ultimate realities or ‘principles’ (dharma) 
289, 291, 308, 328 

ultimate reality (dharmadhatu) 381, 382, 
384, 386, 388, 401, 402, 405, 417, (see 
also ‘base of principles’ and 
“thusness’) 

ultimate reality (paramdartha) 399, 409, 
415, 417, 418, 422, 428, 434, 445-46, 
449, 453 

ultimately (falivatas) 456 

unactivated (asamskria) 293 (see 
“unsynthesised’) 

unanimity 57, 67, 168 

uncertain middle terms 437, 439 

uncertainty (vicikiisa) 86, 93, 154, 292 

unclassifiable 431 

uncommitted (apranihita) 300, 382 

uncommittedness (apranthita) 341, 344, 
354, 404 

unconscious (acelana) 122 

unconsciously 10, 284 

undefiled 385 

understanding (prajria) 46, 53, 71, 75, 
89, 91-93, 97, 100, 102, 104, 109, 120, 
125; 126, 128, 129, 131, 133, 173, 182, 
186, 187, 192, 209, 292, 297, 300, 301- 
304, 340, 343, 348, 353, 379, 388, 390, 
439, 453, 461, 471, 472, 476 
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understanding in their true reality 100 

undertaking, undertaken 239, 240, 390 

underworld 152 

undetermined (avyakrla) 117, 136, 235, 
294, 360, 415 

undifferentiated (aprapanca) 416 

undirected (apranihita) 300 

uneasiness 140 

unfilial 163 

unfortunate 26] 

unhappy 119, 143, 145 


unhappiness (duhkha) 36, * 49, 53, 


65, 83, 87, 91, 100, 10, ee 110, 
114, 116, 118-20, 125, 127, 130, 136, 
137, 145f, 161, 170, 176, 185, 235, 


267, 292, 300, 301, 303, 322, 378, 399, 
412, 449, 492 

unification 37, 275 

uninfluenced freedom 129, 187 

union (samavaya) 253 

union (samyojana) 86 

union (yoga) 438, 461, 467 

union with Brahma 184 

union with reality (faltvayoga) 473 

unity 124, 366 

universal (sarvatraga) cause 327 

universal(s) 396, 427, 432-33, 435-36, 
438 

universal characteristic (samanyalaksana) 
302, 432, 445, 449-50 

universal concomitance (avinabhava) 
424, 447 

universal emperor 321 

universal laws 132 

universality of Brahmanism 276f 

universality of natural laws 288 

universe 20, 21, 22, 23, 30-31, 33-36, 40, 
63, 95, 97, 98, 103, 104, 109, 117, 121, 
123, 125, 127, 131, 132, 133-35, 136, 
138,139, 142, 143, 146, 148, 151, 154, 
155, 159, 191, 290, 297, 301, 309, 338, 
358, 363, 365, 403, 405, 406, 411, 412, 
416, 473, (cf. ‘transmigration’) 

university (-ies) 425, 441, 464, 478, 481, 
483-85, 491 

unjust 184 

unjust action 161 

unlawful (adharma) 156 

unlawful passion (incestuous) 163 

unmanifest (avijrapli) 327, 398 
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unmethodical attention 
manasikara) 94, 382, 384 

unnatural (homosexual) conduct 163 

unpleasant 85, 292. 

unprotected 176 

unreal 123, 417, 450, 456 

unreal imagined (abhitaparikalpita) 384 

unreality 468 

unsafe 176 

unsatisfactory 101 

unseen result (apurva) 251 

unseen substances 436 

unshakable 92, 314 

unsound (akalya) 116, 120, 135 

unstable 141, 142 

unsurpassed (anuttara) 46, 49, 85 

unsynthesised (asamskrta) 214, 293, 295, 
5327, 328, 346, 362, 382, 385, 417, 453 

‘unthinkable’ (acintya) 386 

untrue reports 176 

unworldly 178 

Upacala 272 

upacara (metaphor, transfer) 431, 437 

upadana (attachment) 106 

upadanaskandhas (attachment groups) 
86 

upadatte (get attached to) 127. 

upadaya (in dependence on, based on) 
113, 295, 350 

upadaya prajnapli (concept based on, 
concept attached to) 364 

Upadayaprajnapliprakarana 428 

upadhi (basis) 127 

upadhyayas (preceptors) 55 

Upagupta 257, 263, 264 

upa-i (apply) 138, 351 

upaili (plan for) 127 

Upaka 50 

upa-klp (prepare, make so) 119 

upa-labh (perceive; passive =="exist’) 123f, 
348, 349 

Upali 196 

Upalipariprecha Sutra 285 

upamana (similarity) 440 

Upanisads 21, 30 

upanisraya (immediate dependence) 298 

upa-pad (transmigrate, be reborn; have 
application) 138, 362 

upasaka (lay disciple) 154, 175, 181, 237 

upasika (female lay disciple) 154, 175 


(ayoniso 
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upa-sam-hy (visualise, imagine) 192 

upasampada (entrance) 56 

upasthana (basis) 83, 84f 

Upatissa 308f 

Upatissapasine 247, 248 

Upatisya (Sariputra) 248 

Upavartana Wood 76 

upaya (means, expedient) 376, 467 

*Upayahrdaya 395f, 507 

upeksa (equanimity) 91, 93, 292 

upeksaka (equanimous, detached) 91 

Uruvilva 47, 48, 55, 226 

usage (vyavahara) 352, 409 

‘Utbi, 478f 

utksepanityakarman (action of suspension) 
204 

utopian 260 

ul-pad (otcur) 362, 364 

ulpada (occurrence) 88, JJ}1, 367 

ulpaiti (occurrence) 409 

ulsaha (energy) 258 ; 

Uttara (or Pirva) Saila 278 

Uttarakuru 228 


vac (speech) 99 

vacanasodhana (clarification of expres- 
sions, checking distribution of terms) 
290 

Vacaspatimisra 425 

Vacissara 451, 502-3 

vada (debate) 422 

Vadanyaya 447 

Vadavidhana 423f, 425-26, 427 

Vadavidhi 422, 430. 

Vagisa 222, 223 

Vahika 233, 275, 280, 312, 315-17 

Vaibhasikas 330, 424, 451 

Vaibhasya 475 . 

vaidalika (destruction) 393f 

Vaidalyasittra and Prakarana 357 

Vaidika (Vedism) 19 

vainasikas (nihilists) 393 

vaipulya (prevalence, abundance) 88, 
347, 393 

Vairocana 407, 461, 469, 471 

vairupya (difference) 419 

Vaisali 58, 59, 60, 67, 71-75, 81, 82, 209- 
7, 219, 279, 377, 378 

Vaisali Affair and Assembly 202-7, 263 
279, 285 
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Vaisali community 203 

Vaisali summary 301, 341 

Vaisesika 330, 357, 368, 375, 427, 452 

Vaisnavas and Vaisnavism 369, 375, 476, 
485 

vaisya(s) 158, 172 

vailalika (magician) 393f 

Vaitulika 393 

Vajirabuddhi 500 

vajra (diamond) 468 

Vajrabodhi 460 

Vajrabhairava 463, 464, 468, 527 

Vajradaka 465 

vajradhara (one who knows the ‘dia- 
mond’) 46] 

Vajragarbha (bodhisattva) 470, 473 

Vajragarbha (commentator) 465, 475 

Vajramala 458 

Vajramrta 463 

Vajrapani 461 

Vajrasana (Bodh Gaya) 442, 483f 

Vajrasattva 462, 468, 470 

Vajrasikhara 460, 463-64, 466, 467, 527 

Vajravarahi 469-71 

Vajrayana (Diamond Vehicle) 462, 476 

Vakataka(s) 374, 413 

Vakyapadiya 427, 43940, 450 

Valabhi 442, 481 

valid (legally) 57 

valid (logically) 287, 420, 429-30 

valour (parakrama) 250, 252 | 

Vamsatthappakasini 202f, 236f, 512 

Vandana 316 

Vanavasa 256: 

vandalism 485 

vanity (auddhatyakaukrtya) 86, 93, 154, 
292 

Vanka (Bangka) 331 

Varanasi 50-52, 54, 169, 220-22, 280, 
281; 324, 325, 442, 477, 482, 491 

variable (vyabhicara) 438 

varna (class) 172 

Varsakara 67, 69, 70, 201 

vasana (trace) 384, 400, 410, 411 

VaSavartin 149, 152, 272 

Vasiska Kusana 355 

Vasistha 24 

Vasistha (clan) 154-56 

vassals 169, 373° 

vastu (reality, real object) 391 
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vastus (grounds) 115, 138, 391 

vastuyndna (knowledge of grounds) 388 

Vasubandhu(s) 372, 414, 415-17, 419, 
421-22, 423-25, 433, 443, 444, 451, 
452, 455, 506-7, 526 

Vasudeva (Visnu) 22 

Vasumitra 265f, 267f, 278, 284f, 513 

Vasumitra (I) 328, 504 

Vasumitra (II) 329, 355, 504 

Vatsa (clan) 137, 138 

Vatsa (country) 202, 256, 279, 305, 312 

Vatsiputra 234, 265, 279 

Vatsiputriya(s) 213f, 234, 255, 263, 264, 
265, 281, 283-84, 327, 398, 425, 451 

Vattagamani 306, 308f, 333 

Vayu Purana 312f 

veda (knowledge) 18, 19 

Veda 16, 18, 19, 20, 22-24, 28, 30, 33, 71, 
173, 174, 271, 276f, 397, 471 

vedana (experience) 83, 86, 106, 113, 
119, 291 

Vedanta 120, 375, 452, 486 

vedayitavya (to be experienced) 101 

Vedic Canon 18, 21, 30, 158, 159 

Vedic exegesis 302 

Vedic gods 20, 30, 31, 149, 469 

Vedic language 16, 200 

Vedic period 20 

Vedic philosophy 19, 21, 24, 30 

Vedic poetry and poets 21, 24 

Vedic ritual 19-21, 24, 466 

Vedic schools 28, 34 

Vedic texts, 18, 27-28, 200, 302 

Vedic tradition 233 

Vedism (Vaidika) 19, 471, 485 

Vedists 276, 439, 452 

vege‘arians 62, 166 

vehicle(s) (yana) 352, 376, 457, 461, 
464-66 . 

Vemacitrin 271 

verbal 437 

verifiable (aihipasyika) 33f, 101, 186, 420 - 

verification 130, 288, 440 

vernacular -283 

verse texts 197, 198 

vertical dimension 142 

Vesunga (Borneo?) 331 

Vetulyavada 393 

vi-a-yam (exercise) 88 

vibhajya (distinguishing) 193 
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vibhajyavadins (distinctionists) 264 

Vibhanga 214, 215, 216, 287, 296, 297, 
299, 301, 497 

vibhasads (commentaries) 330 

vibhava (non-existence) 103 

vi-bhit (causative=explain) 361 

Vibhiticandra 477 

vicara (reflection) 91 

victkitsad (uncertainty) 86 

viciousness 183 

victory (-ies) 238, 253, 254, 260, 269 

victory of principle 253, 255, 275 

victory in both. worlds 176 

vidarsana (insight) 455 

vidhi (means, injunction) 258 

Vidisa 256, 280, 332 

vidya (knowledge, science) 48, 187 

Vidyadhara Candratreya 482 

Vidyakara 443, 531 

Vidyakarasanti 447 

Vidyanagara 486 

vidyate (occurs) 349, 364, 366, 417 

Vidarbha 356 

Vietnam 331, 490 

vigata (without, condition) 298 

Vigrahavyavartani 357, 359 

vihara (dwelling, monastery, college) 
209, 220, 244, 246, 280, 281, 306, 333, 
334, 371, 469, 478, 487, 491 

Vijayanagara 483, 486 

vijnana (consciousness) 86, 106, 293, 
410, 417, 423 

Vijnanakaya 215, 326, 327, 433, 497 

vijnanakayas (bodies of consciousness) 
113 

Vijnanavada and Vijnanavadins 81, 414, 
442, 444, 447-48, 452-56, 489, 521-22 
(see also Yogacara) 

vijnapti (making-of-consciousness) 410, 
420 

vijnaplimatra (only makings-of-conscious- 
ness) 409 

vijnaplimatrata 422 

vijnu (discerning person) 101 

vikalpa (imagining) 390, 409 

vikalpana 434 

vikara 449 

vi-kip (imagine) 384 

Vikramaditya 415 

Vikramasila 467 
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vikridita (play) 407 

Vilasyavajra 462 

villages 153 

Vima Kathphisa 317 

Vimalakirti 377-378 

Vimalakirtinirdesa 375, 377, 402, 418 

Vimalamitra 451, 465, 504 

Vimalaprabha 463, 476, 528 

Vimalarainalekha 465 

vimana (mansion) 245 

Vimanapetavatthu 286, 325 

Vimanavadana 325, 495 

vimoksa (freedom) 95, 128, 129, 300, 
391, 404 

Vimsikakarikaprakarana 422 

vimukla (freed) 125 

Vimuktisenas 444, 452, 455, 524 

vimukui (freeing) 94, 300 

vinasa (destruction) 354 

Vinaya(s) (discipline) 6, 43, 51-53, 54, 
56-59, 62, 64, 66f, 71, 75, 121, 175, 
193, 195, 196, 197, 200, 202-207, 222, 
248, 262, 266, 278, 281, 285, 318, 322, 
394, 525 

Vinaya Pitaka 7, 196 

Vinayapitakamila 319 

Vinayasamukkasse 247, 248 

Vindapharna (Parthian) 316 

viniscaya (decision) 109 

Vinitadeva 283, 514, 522 

violence 152, 160, 162, 164, 168, 170, 
173, 182, 239, 244, 269, 485, 491 

violent (savyavadhya) 152 

violent men (sa@hasika) 177 

vipaka (result) 183, 295, 298 

viparyasa (error) 300 

vipasyana (insight) 293, 300, 304, 455 

viprayukia (disjoined from) 298 

viraga (dispassion) 301 

virahita (separated from, without) 349 

virodha 439 

virlue(s) (Sila) 62, 68, 71, 75, 100, 109- 
4,151,173, 181, 185-90, 193, 194, 319, 
340, 389 

virtue (dharma) 178 

virtue and vows 107, 110 

Viripa 463, 464 

virya (energy) 89 

visaya (sense object) 424, 429, 433-34 

visesana (classification, distinction) 431 
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visible (sa@mdrstika) 100, 186 

visible object or datum (riipa) 291, 429, 
431, 433 

visible world (drsta dharma) 123f, 129, 
139, 145, 157, 187 

vision 133, 134 

visit the sick 378 

visits to dying laymen 192 

Visnu 22, 375, 413, 471, 482, 490 

Visnudvipa 221 

visthapana (delimitation) 406 

visualisation 462, 468 

visuddhalambana (pure support) 409 

Visuddhimagga 449, 501 

vilarka {reasoning) 91 

viveka (separation) 91 

vivikta (separated) 351 

viviktatval (because it is separated) 350 

vi-url (evolve) 140 

vocabulary of lyric poetry 223 

volition (celana) 113, 116, 126, 130, 292, 
298, 328 

volition of the mind 116 

voluntary (sdmcelanika) 183 

voting 37, 57 

votive offerings 244 

vows 110 

Vrji Republic 28, 29, 35, 36, 38, 58, 61, 
67-68, 71, 74, 75, 153, 167, 168, 180, 
201, 202, 206, 221, 413 

Vrjis 67, 69, 82, 167, 168, 202 

vyabhicara 438 

Vyadhapura 331 

Vyakhyayukti 425 

uyapada (malevolence) 86 

vyapilva (pervasion) 437 

Vyasa 24, 57 

vyalivrtta (transcended, passed by) 382 

vyavahara (discourse, usage) 313, 352, 
363 

uyavaharikas (magistrates) 242 

uyayama (exercise) 99 


wage(s) 167, 171, 179- 

wage eamers 171 

wage labourers 176 

Waldschmidt 66f 

wanderer(s) 32, 36, 37, 47, 66, 153, 193, 
219, 322 : 

wanton (lola) 155, 157, 164 
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war(s) 68, 164, 165, 186, 237-39, 245, 
260, 270, 484. 491, 492 

war god (Indra) 271 

warfare 19, 165 

warrior(s) (ksatriyas) 157, 161, 172, 202, 
206 

Wassaf 479 

waster 177 

Watanabe, F. 234, 328 

‘Watching Lord’ (Avalokitesvara) 375 

water 31, 39, 96, 113, 149, 150, 154, 291, 
295, 309 

way (marga) 48, 52, 60, 76, 77, 83, 87, 89- 
91, 96, 99-103, 112, 117, 130, 133, 1536, 
151, 216, 249, 267, 292, 295, 298-302, 
320, 388, 389, 418 

way of the bodhisattva(s) 338, 383, 389- 

91, 418, 454 

Way of Comprehension (Patisambhi- 
damagga) 299 

way of life 193 

way leading to Brahma 150 

way leading to the gods 149 

ways of the knowable (jreyapatha) 449 

weakening of the understanding 176 

wealth 29, 30, 36, 170, 171, 172, 177, 
178, 182, 185, 237, 244 

weariness 243 

weddings 250 

welfare (artha) 52, 63, 75, 136, 180, 250- 
51, 261, 272, 389, 473 

well-being of society 152, 178, 180 

wells 244, 269 

Western regions 250 

what happens 297 

what there is 97, 291, 297 

wheel of the doctrine (starting) 51, 52, 
74, 76, 220-22, 316 


“wheel’ of middle terms 429-30, 437 


wheel gem 160, 161, 164, 239, 316 

Wheel of Time 476 

White Lotus of the True Doctrine 375 

wholes 428-29 

Wielding-power (vasavartin) 140, 141, 
149, 150 

wife 176-180, 184, 192 

will (chandas) 88, 104, 109, 176, 251, 297 

wills (al) 125, 250 

willed (abhisancelita) 118 

will to pleasure (kamacchandas) 85, 94, 
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103, 154, 176 

willing (abhi-sam-cit, causative) 130 

wine (amrta) 469 

wisdom 173, 187 

wishing 116 

“with features’ (consciousness) 448 

without (vigata) condition 298 

without any cause (ahetuias) 362 

without duality 386 (cf ‘not a duality’, 
etc.) 

without imagining 384 (avikalpa) 431 
(kalpanapodha. see ‘excludes imagin- 
ing’) 

without influences (anasrava) 391 

witness 204 

women’s community (see ‘nuns’) 59 

word (not going back on one's) 179 

words 267, 289-90, 311, 431-33, 439-40, 
453 

wording 10, 303-304 

world(s) 114, 116, 130, 137, 151, 153, 
154f, (cf. “universe’) 

world of Brahma 184, 189, 192 

world of men 151 

world of radiance (abhdsvara) 124, 134, 
140, 151 

worlds of transmigration 394 

worldly life 170 

worship 20, 151, 175, 377 

worth (sara) 252, 262 

worthy one(s) 67, 168, 169, 208 (see 
arhant) 

writing 199, 254, 329 

writing of principle 261 

wrong (mithya) 102, 292, 295, 300, 303 

wrong actions 117 

wrongdoers 169 

wrong theories/ theory (mithyadrsti) 163, 
166, 292 


Yadavas of Gajani 481 

yadrcchavada (Do-as-you-like school) 39 

Yajnavalkya (of Brhadaranyaka Upanisad) 
24 


Yajmavalkya (founder of Bahusrutiya 
school) 267 

Yama gods 149, 272 

Yamaka 290, 311, 353, 451, 498 

Yamaka commentary 325, 531 (IV) 

Yamari 448, 455 
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Yaman Tantra 492 

Yaminis 481-82 

yana (vehicle) 352, 376, 457 

YaSas (I) 203, 210 

Yasas (II) 258 

Yasomitra 147f, 451, 306 

yathabhitam (in its true reality) 87 

yathasvabhavatas (naturally) 309 

yathatatha (truth) 135 

yalra (journey, expedition) 244 

Yaudheya Republic 233 

yoga (training) 456 

yoga (union) 438, 461 

Yoga system (lfantra) 466, 467, 474 

Yoga (theistic school of Brahmanism) 
395 

Yogacara 414, 447, 475 (see also 
Vijnanavada) 

Yogacarabhumi (of Samgharaksa) 330, 
504 

Yogacarabhiimisastra 414f, 414, 418, 419, 
522 

Yogavatara 427 

yogin (student seeking ‘union’ or intui- 
tive knowledge through meditation) 
16, 434, 468-73 

yogint (female student or bodhisattua) 
468-73, 475 

Yogini system (fantra) 468, 470, 474 

Yoginisamcarya 463, 468 

yonisas (methodically), 93, 111 

Yudhisthira 276 

Yiieh-chih 317 

yujyaie (is congruent with) 181, 382 

yukta (official, officer, of Asoka) 244, 
259 

yuktaka (agent) 243 

yukti (congruence) 302, 303 

Yuktisastika 357 


Zen (Dhyana) 454 

zest (priti) 98 (see ‘joy’) 

Zoroastrian community 242 
Zoroastrianism (in Kusana Empire) 329 
Zurcher 281 
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(continued from Ist flap) 


Sthaviravada, or “Therayada’ of the 
Pali tradition, among others, added 
to or modified the original doctrine. 
The third part describes the 
Mahayana movement and the 
Mantrayana, the way of the 
bodhisattva and the way of ritual. 
The relationship of the Mahayana to — 
the carly schools is traced in detail, 
with its probable affiliation to one of ~ 
them, the Purva Saila, as suggested 
by the consensus of the evidence. 
Particular attention Is paid in this 
book to the social teaching of 
Buddhism, the part which relates to 
the ‘world’ rather than to nirvana 
and which has been generally 
neglected in modern writings 
Buddhism. 


Dr. WARDER is Professor Emeritus of 
Sanskrit in the University of Toronto. 
He is the author of 15 books and 
more than 30 articles on Indology, 
mostly literature and philosophy, and 
co-author or editor of 7 more. He 
has spent several years in India 
exploring manuscript libraries 1m 
every state in connection with his 
work on kavya. 
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